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THE TRIPLE ENTENTE AND THE 
TRIPLE ALLIANCE 

The most striking feature of King Edward’s reign lies, no doubt, in 
tbe remarkable change which has taken place in Great Britain’s 
foreign policy. In consequence of that change the international 
political position and importance of this country have greatly altered. 
Foreign statesmen used to think that London lay outside the main 
currents of international policy. Bismarck declared that En^and 
was ho lon^r an active facto in the afEairs of continental Europe, 
iiKi that he left her out of account in his political calculations. His 
iiamediate successors and some non-German statesmen showed by 
their actions that they shared Bismarck’s opinion, England was 
pretty generally thou|^t to be of secondary importance on the chess- 
board of European diplomacy. The London embassies were smeoitres 
where secohd^iate di^omats grew grey in attending to routine woris. 

Since 1901 Great Britain’s political influence has mightily increased^ 
and London occupies now a porition in the political world comparable 
with that whidi Berhn occupied at the time w^en Ksmarok wi» at 
t|n aenith ot hk ptour. Sinoe 1901 London has risen from politica! 
ememtoy to It has become the zxieeting-plaoe oi 
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monarches andiit of Europe and the 


^iplomalac capital 


world as it was injshe time of Chatham and of 


Pitt. History, which usaS^^ be made at Vienna, at St. Petersburg, 
or at Constantinople, is to# ;^in^iiiiade at London. The London 
embassy has become the most4mportant embassy of foreign States. 

To the majority of Englishmen international politics are ‘ foreign 
affairs.’ In the words of Lord Beaconsfield, ^ the very phrase “ Foreign 
Adairs ” makes an Englishman convinced that they are subjects with 
xn^ch he has no concern.’ Englishmen grow up nourished on party 
politics, and party politics continue to be their daily bread to the 
end of their lives. Foreign politics lie out of the beaten track of 
party politics, and therefore do not attract the general attention which 
Aiey deserve. Besides, owing to our party system, which brings 
successful orators and political wire-pullers to the front, and which 
gives the highest positions in the Government, not to administrative 
and executive ability, but to debating skill and party influence, 
"our statesmen are, as a rule, eminent party politicians who have 
.neither felt the need nor had the leisure to study foreign affairs 
.with the thoroughness which is required for diplomacy, at the 
time the highest of arts and a science of experience. Con- 
sequently the equipment of our statesmen for dealing with foreign 
Vquestions often consists only in a small stock of estimable sentiments 
^ and elementary commonplaces which they mistake for the principles 
of practical statesmanship, and they are apt to treat complicated 
foreign problems with two or three formulas which they use luther 
with consistency than with selective discrimination. Frederick the 
Great wrote in his Memoirs and Napoleon said at St. Helena that 
Englishmen seemed to lack understanding for the realities of foreign 
policy. This lack of understanding, which is to be foimd in most 
democracies, is still noticeable. Hence the great changes which have 
taken place in Great Britain’s foreign policy and international position 
during the King’s reign have made a far greater impression abroad 
than in this country. Only a few Englishmen are aware how in- 
secure the position of Great Britain used to be and how greatly it 
has improved since the foreign policy of inertia and of aimless drift has 
been changed for that policy which has been crowned by the Reval 
meeting. 

Let us cast a retrospective glance at the circumstances which led 
to the adoption of the policy of ententes ; let us take stock of the 
achievements of that policy, and let us then review the political 
situation in Europe and in Asia, and take note of the posiabilities and 
demands of the future. 


Up to 1901 Great Britain stood practically alone in the world. 
Our isolation was rather enforced than voluntary, and as powerful 
hostile coalitions directed against this country were always possib^, 
and sometimes actually threatening, there was nothing splendid 
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about our isolation, notwithstanding Lord Gosohon’s celebrated 
phrase. 

The important Powers on the Continent are divided into two 
groups : the Triple Alliance and the Dual Alliance. Before Russia’s 
defeat in Asia both groups were generally thought to be equally strong. 
The balance of power was so nicely adjusted that the risk of war 
seemed too great to both combinations. Peace was secure on the 
Continent as long as the Continent was divided into two armed camps 
of equal strength, and England had no reason to fear continental 
aggression as long as the two antagonistic combinations were absorbed 
in watching one another. 

Up to 1901 our relations with the Powers of the Dual Alliance 
were very unsatisfactory. Russia, following her traditional policy iq 
Asia, advanced with sap and mine sometimes from the one side, some- 
times from the other, upon our position in India. Great Britain met 
with more or less disguised Russian opposition, intrigue and hostility 
in Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, Thibet, China, in the Yellow Sea and 
in the Persian Gulf. Every few years a threatened Russian advance 
upon India threw the City into a panic. We were in a latent state 
of war with Russia. Our relations with France were not much bett^; 
Largely owing tb the skilful policy of a third Power, there was constaeflf 
friction between France and England in Siam, Egypt, West Afri^ 
and Newfoundland, and once or twice we were on the brink of war 
with that country. The naval forces of France were concentrated in 
Toulog and Bizerta, and threatened demonstratively Malta and our 
route to the East via the Suez Canal. Our largest fleet had to be 
kept in the Mediterranean in constant readiness for war. Under 
these circumstances it was only natural that the sympathies of Great 
Britain went towards the Triple Alliance. 

Whilst Great Britain was inclined to support the Triple Alliance 
against the Dual Alliance, the Powers of the Triple Alliance were 
not by any means inclined reciprocally to support Great Britain 
against France and Russia. An Anglo-Russian or an Anglo-French 
war, which would have weakened the Dual Alliance, was evidently 
advantageous to the three central-European Powers, especially to 
the leading one, the more so if it was long drawn out and exhaustive 
to both combatants. Why, then, should they exert themselves in 
England’s favour ? However, not only could Great Britain not 
rely upon the active support of the Triple Alliance against France 
aqd Russia, but she had to reckon with its possible hostility. Numerous 
attempts were made by Germany to arrive at a working understanding 
with France and Russia in extra-European affairs, and to merge the 
two European alliances into a single one for action over sea. France 
and Russia were assured that French, German, and Russian interests 
w^e identical. Frenoh and German ships and Russian and German 
were frequenri^^ by side. The German Government 
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wm imwiiie enough to explain ia the Beichstag in vei^ plain tenna 
that the famous Kruger telegram had been sent in order to ascertain 
whether, under the pretext of defending the independence of the 
Transvaal Eepublic, an anti-British coalition embracing the Powers 
of the Dual AUianoe and of the Triple Alliance might be formed, and 
that the attempt had failed because France had placed herself on 
England’s side. The joint action of the united French, German and 
Eussian fleets against Japan, which deprived Japan of the fruits of 
Imr victory over China, was a practical demonstration 9 ! the community 
of interests and of the solidarity of the two groups of Powers in trans- 
mantime affairs and clearly foreshadowed the possibility of sinular 
co-operation against Great Britain. It is said that another attempt 
Co form a pan-European coalition against Great Britain was made at 
the time of the South African War, and that the attempt failed in 
consequence of the personal attitude of the Czar. British statesmen 
had to reckon with the fact that a better pretext for common action, 
a change of statesmen in France or Eussia, or merely greater skill on 
. the part of the most active Continental statesman, might create a 
, pan-European coalition against Great Britain. The international 
^4jnti- British press campaign during the South African War had shown 
that such a coalition would be very popular. Besides, a partition of 
^ the British Empire would have been a more tempting enterprise than 
a partition of Poland. During a number of years Great Britain was 
constantly threatened with the danger of having to fight in ‘ splendid 
isolation ’ against the combined naval and military forces of practically 
all Europe. The British Empire could be attacked in many parts and 
in unexpected ways. British statesmen had, for instance, to be pre- 
pared for an expedition against India in which Eussian weight of 
numbers would be reinforced by German intelligence, thoroughness, 
and foresight. The position of Great Britain and her Colonies was, 
owing to our unskilful diplomacy and consequent isolation, one of 
constant tension and of extreme insecurity. Chance, not the ability 
of our statesmen, preserved us from a war with all Europe. 

Through the conclusion of the Triple EtOente with France and 
Eussia these dangers have passed. We need no longer simultaneously 
look after the defence of Central Asia and the Persian Gulf, after the 
defence of Central Africa, the Mediterranean, and the North Sea. We 
have been able to concentrate our naval forces in home waters. Our 
naval budgets would be much heavier were we compelled still to 
assert our naval supremacy at the same time in the Mediterranean 
and in the North Sea. Our ententes have enabled us to save many 
millions on our naval expenditure. They have enabled us to save 
numy more millions on barren Asiatic and African expeditions deiE^ned 
to checkmate the advance of France and Eussia. Our enfenfai have 
saved to the City and to our industries many millions which mi^t 
have been lost in political panics, and they hare given to mw busmess 
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sidxi a feelmg of confidence m the maintenance of peace wbicli has 
induced them to enter upon fresh business. 

The security of Great Britain from European attack rests upon the 
preservation of the balance of power on the Continent. History shows 
that each nation which became supreme in Europe — Spain under 
Philip the Second, France under Louis the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
and l^apoleon the First — came into collision with this countary. 
The reason for this phenomenon is obvious. A free English naticm ^ 
reiuding in an island citadel gives the greatest encouragement to revolt 
to subject nations on the Continent, and is therefore an ever-present 
danger to rulers such as Philip the Second, Louis the Fourteenth, and 
Napoleon the First. Great -Britain’s security is bound up with the 
maintenance of the balance of power in Europe, and we must defeifi 
that balance of power as determinedly as did our greatest rulers and 
statesmen — Queen Elizabeth, Cromwell, Marlborough, Chatham, Pitt. 

The Russo-Japanese war of 1904 had left Russia militarily, finan* 
cially, and morally exhausted. The country was in revolt, all bonds 
of discipline had been dissolved, the army had become dispirited and 
unreliable, there was mutiny in the fleet. Besides, the stores and men? 
required by Russia in a European war were in farthest Asia, ijn 
railway service had broken down, a large number of Russian field- 
guns was worn out, the stock of ammunition in the Russian magasdnes* 
had been depleted and was insufficient for a European campaign. 
Russia was disarmed. Towards the end of the war Russia could not 
have given any elfective assistance to France had the latter been 
attacked. The balance of power in Europe had temporarily dis- 
appeared. The danger arose that Germany might feel tempted to 
make use of her opportunity by taking another slice of France' and 
make the re-establishment of the balance of power impossible. The 
Morocco crisis,* which broke out immediately after Russia’s great 
defeat, showed that Germany had at all events the desire to profit 
from the breakdown of the balance of power. Very likely l^ngland’s 
support saved France from a disastrous war. The unmistakeable threat 
uttered by Professor Schiemann, a friend of the Emperor, and by 
others, that in case of an Anglo-Gbrman war, even if France would 
remain neutral, Germany would indemnify herself for the loss of her 
fleet at the expense of France, showed that France stood in danger 
of a German attack. That danger is perhaps not yet past. 

^ The geographical position of Germany is a peculiar one. The 
most important strategical and commercial positions in Central 
Europe are in the hands of Germany’s small neighbours. Denmark 
has excellent harbours and dominates the entrance to the Baltic. 
The possession of Denmark would supply the German navy with 
adequate harbour space, and would make the more vulnerable half of 
to Geammn sea-coast, the Baltic coast, secure from a naval attack by 
u Wes^eia Hqllimd is a powerful artificial fortress through^ 
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her caii«il8 and inundations, and she also iias very valuable liarbours. 
Through Rotterdam and Antwerp— ^the latter, though situated in 
Belgium, is dominated by the Dutch shore which lies in front of it — 
flows the main stream of European commerce and the most valuable 
part of Germany’s foreign trade. The possesion of Rotterdam and 
Antwerp would be invaluable to Germany’s industries and merchant 
marine. Switzerland is a mighty natural fortress. It would^ supply 
an admirable position for the defence of Germany, and would enable 
her to dominate Italy and Austria. Germany list feel strongly 
tempted to acquire one or several of these small countries, two of which 
formed part of the ancient German Empire of which modern Germany 
is the heir. Their possession would greatly increase Germany’s power 
Und wealth, and might give her the mastery of Europe. 

If the balance of power in Europe is to be preserved, the indepen- 
dence of Denmark, Holland and Switzerland must be defended at all 
costs. While the defence of Denmark and of the Belgo-Dutch shore 
devolves in the first instance upon the British fleet, the defence of the 
Belgo-Dutch mainland and of Switzerland can be undertaken only 
by a powerful army, and devolves therefore upon France. France 
natural defender of Belgium, Holland, and Switzerland against 
the Powers of the Triple Alliance ; but she cannot defend the small 
^ neutral States if she stands alone. Denmark, Holland, and Switzer- 
*■ land have been the cause and scene of some of the greatest wars in 
the past. History may repeat itself in the future. 

The foregoing makes it plain that Great Britain must, for the sake 
of self-preservation, support France, and it may almost be said that 
the system of the ententes had to be instituted in order to protect France 
until Russia, her ally, has been nursed back to health and vigour. 
Great Britain must not only protect France during the critical period 
of Russia’s convalescence, but she must also keep a watchful eye on 
Germany’s small neighbours, especially as it is rumoured that Germany 
has made some very interesting secret arrangements with one of the 
three. 

Population determines fighting strength in continental countries, 
and in population the superiority of Germany over France is very 
striking. France has a population of 39,000,000. Germany has a 
population of 63,000,000. While the population of France increases 
by only 60,000 per year, the population of Germany increases by no 
less than 900,000 per year, or fifteen times faster than that of France. 
If Germany should acquire Holland or Switzerland, she would no^ 
only add several millions to her population, but she would at the same 
time be able to turn the defences of France. 

The French have made most elaborate preparations to meet a 
German invasion. The French frontier is closed by a number of 
strong fortresses which are linked together by a chain of huge detachod 
, forts. In that line of fortifications, which stretches from Belfort to 
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Sedan, tJiere.are two gaps^ comparable to the opening of huge drag- 
nets, which form veritable army traps. Germany would, no doubt, 
in case of war, find it very desirable to avoid this powerful fortified 
position, and would like to take the French armies by the flank. It is 
usually assumed in this country that the German armies would march 
through Belgium upon Paris, which lies only 110 miles from the nearest 
point on the Belgian frontier, while it is separated by a distance of 
160 miles from the nearest point on the German frontier. The assump- 
tion that Germany would penetrate through Belgium and mar^h 
upon Paris in order to take advantage of the short cut is probably 
erroneous. An advance through Belgium would expose the German 
army and its line of communication with the arsenals and maga^es 
at home to a flank attack from the sea. Germany need, perhaps, n# 
seriously consider the possibility of such an attack if it was made 
only by 100,000 English troops, but as these might conceivably be' 
supported by 200,000 or 300,000 Russians landed on the Belgian coast 
from English transports, an advance upon Paris via Belgium might 
prove a very risky undertaking. It seems, therefore, more likely that 
Germany, if she wishes to avoid the army traps on the French frontier, 
will try to invade France by the more indirect, but safer and mmj^ 
commodious, route upon Paris via Switzerland and the Franche 
—the route which was chosen by the Germans in 1814. This route has^ 
the advantage that an army advancing upon it cuts off the capital# 
from the south of France, the wealthiest part of the country, and 
thustdeprives the centre of much of its power of resistance. 

It is true that Switzerland forms a powerful natural fortress, but, 
unfortunately for France, the rugged mountains and the fortifications 
of Switzerland on the Gotthard and the Furka, near St. Moritz, on 
the Rhone, &c., do not face Germany, but Italy and France. Towards 
Germany Switzerland is an open country, with large undulating plains 
and gently sloping hills. An invasion of Switzerland in the comer of 
Basle is almost as easy as a march through Surrey or Kent. Besides, 
most of the wealthy towns of Switzerland, such as Basle, Zurich, 
Berne, Lucerne, Lausanne, and the industrial districts of the country, 
with the majority of the population, lie in the easily invadable part. 
Under those circumstances Switzerland would find it exceedingly 
difficult to protect herself against a German violation of her frontiers. 
The utmost which, I am told, the Swiss ofi&cers hope to accomplish 
would be to detain a German invading army for a short time. Unless 
support from France should come forward immediately, the Swiss 
army would either have to capitulate or to retire into the vast fortified 
position at the Gotthard. It is asserted that the Swiss have lately 
made militai^ service miich more arduous and costly in view of the 
possibility of a Franco-German war. The Morocco affair may have 
^ven l&em a wamix^. 

* After th^ end 6f Napoleonic wars Switzerland and Holland 
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were independent and neutml Statee and their neutrality and 
inviolability were guaranteed by the allied Powers of Europe, This 
was done in order to confine France, who then was the great disturber 
of peace in Europe, within her boundaries by erecting on her frontier 
two international fortresses which, though they were not garrisoned 
by an international military force drawn from the united Powers of 
Europe, were meant to be defended by the united Powers of Europe 
a^nst France in case of war. Up to the Franco-German War of 
18JO-71 Switzerland, Belgium, and Holland saw in France their more 
powerful and more dangerous neighbour, and in Germany their 
natural protector against a French attack. Consequently they 
inclined towards Germany. Now Switzedand, Belgium, and Holland 
b^gin to see in Germany their more powerful and more dangerous 
neighbour, and to look towards France as their natural protector in 
case of a possible violation of territory by Germany. They have 
begun to incline towards France. Perhaps the time will come when 
another European Congress will endeavour to redress the disturbed 
balance of power in Europe by attaching Switzerland, Holland, and 
Belgium in some form or other to France in order to create a counter- 
egojg^to Germany. Even then Germany would preserve Jber numerical 
suj^brity over France, for the joint population of France, Switzer- 
land, Holland, and Belgium is only 55,000,000, or 8,000,000 less than 
ithat of Germany. 

Perhaps it would be safer to convert the Anglo-French Entente 
into a carefully limited public treaty of alliance approved of by^the 
Parliament and people of both countries. Such an alliance would 
have the advantage of giving to each of the two Powers greater con- 
fidence in the loyal support of the other, and would enable the military 
and naval authorities to agree upon a plan of co-operation in case of 
war. Besides, third Powers, who at present may doubt the binding 
force of the entefUe and the good faith of one or the other party, may 
act upon the belief that the Anglo-French Entente is not to be taken 
seriously. Possibly a treaty of alliance, which gives a clear warning 
to all concerned, will be a better guarantee of the peace of Europe 
than a somewhat vague understanding called an entente* 

If Great Britain desires to see the balance of power re-established 
on the Continent in order to be able to withdraw herself from con- 
tinental politics, with which she has only an indirect concern, she 
must, before aU, endeavour to strengthen Russia, France’s ally, until 
France and Russia combined are again considered strong enough* 
to act as a counterpoise to the Powers of the Triple Alliance. This 
consideration and the fact that an Anglo-French Enten^ could not 
possibly endure if England should remain opposed or hostile to France’s 
ally led to a complete reversal of England’s policy towards Rtuda 
and of Russia’s poHcy towards England at the end of the Russor 
Japanese War, and Russian and British diplomats deserve the highest 
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piaise ioT the dkill with wMcii they have effected a reconciliation and 
fwpfrocJm^ between the two Powers notwithstanding the century- 
old hostility and distrust which have prevailed between them. The 
improvement in Anglo-Russian relations and the subsequent en^enle 
found its fonnal expression in the Anglo*Russian agreements regarding 
Persia, Afghanistan, and Thibet which were signed on the 31st of 
August 1907, and the entente was sealed by the recent meeting of 
the two monarchs at Eeval. 

The change in Anglo-Russian relations has already borne fruit» 
Russia might have created considerable difficulties for Great Britain 
in Persia, Afghanistan, and Thibet, and she might have added to our 
recent troubles in India, had she been so minded, as she undoubtedly 
would have done in similar circumstances a few years ago. During^ 
the last two years there has not been a single complaint about Russian 
emissaries in Asia. It must be acknowledged that Russia has behaved 
with the greatest correctness and loyalty towards this country. 

Many well-meaning Englishmen opposed the Anglo-Russian 
entente, the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian agreements, and the 
King’s visit to Reval because they were dissatisfied with the internal 
state of Russia |ind the character of its government, and becaus^^jpgf 
present Duma, though it is' an elected assembly, is not a truly '^emo- 
cratic representative of the Russian people. They therefore demanded « 
that we should have nothing to do with Russia and her rulers, and 
that we should break off all diplomatic intercourse with her until 
Russif had reformed herself, forgetting that the Anglo-Russian 
entente is not a sentimental union but merely a business arrange- 
ment between two governments. They also demanded, as do many 
Russian idealists, full self-government for the Russian people, over- 
looking the fact that aU progress and all reform must needs be gradual. 
Those who wish Russia to pass at once from absolutism to a full 
self-government aim, perhaps without knowing it themselves, not at 
reform but at revolution. 

According to the last Russian census, of 1897, 72 per cent, of the 
Russians over nine years old— -that is, about two-thirds of the popula- 
tion over school age — ^were unable to read and write. Apparently 
less than 10 per cent, of Russia’s citizens are newspaper readers. 
Therefore a representative democratic Duma could be representative 
only of illiteracy and ignorance. How could such an assembly 
gov^n the largest country in the world, a country inhabited by 
t’frenty different nationalities, by Christians, Mahommedans, and 
Buddhists ? Besides, the Russian people does not demand popular 
government and democratic institutions, for the excellent reason that 
the very words ‘ democracy ’ and ‘ constitution’ are words without 
meaniiig to 90 per cent, of the inhabitants. It must abo not be 
foigott^ that it b not so very long since the Russians emerged 
trom bwrbariaro, and that civilba in Russia, as in Germany, has 
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uaade tM gteatest prepress under the stcongest rulers, such as Peter 
the Great and Catherine the Second. As the Bussiahs are not yet 
advanced enough to govern themselves, they must be governed. 
The Bussian Duma is not unlike the Prussian Diet, in which also 
practioidly the whole of the working classes are unrepresented. 
Russia’s greatest need is not a democratic government — which, though 
theoretically it might be excellent, would create anarchy and civil 
war— but administrative reform. The Bussian people do not demand 
democratic institutions, about which they know nothing, but lower 
toxes, higher salaries and wages, a better administration of justice, &c. 
Russia has probably as much popular government as is good for her 
for the time being, and she has made substantial progress towards 
democracy. The direction of afiairs is no longer in the hands of an 
absolute and irresponsible caste. Ministers have to lay their legisla- 
tive and financial proposals before the Duma, in which there are many 
intelligent, patriotic, and independent men, and the measures they 
recommend are scrutinised and amended, passed or rejected, by them. 
The Government’s Navy Bill was thrown out. Russia is developing 
on the model of Prusso-Germany, instead of on the model of the 
^tjn ited States, which is apparently unsuitable for the country. She 
allowed to find her way to the light in her own way. 

, The King concluded his toast at Reval with the remarkable words : 
‘ I drink to the health of your Majesties, to that of the Empress Marie 
Feodorovna, and the members of the Imperial family, and, above all, 
to the wdfare and 'prosperity of your great Empire. ’ These words centain 
an admonition and a programme, Englishmen who wish to assist 
the Russian people will do so more effectually by promoting Russia’s 
welfare and prosperity than by endeavouring to press upon the country 
representative institutions which are unsuitable for Russia because 
the people are not yet ripe for them, and which would therefore only 
hamper the progress of the people instead of increasing their happiness. 
Besides, Englishmen will benefit themselves also by promoting the 
welfare and prosperity of the Russian Empire. 

The most necessary reforms in Russia are the improvement of 
her administration, the reform of taxation, and the extension of 
education. These and various other reforms will cost much money. 
Therefore Russia must before aU develop her vast agricultural, mineral, 
and industrial resources in order to obtain the funds which are re- 
quired for good government and reform. Russia has magnificent 
resources. Her territory is twice as large as that of the United States, 
and, like the United States, she can grow, raise, and produce almost 
ever3d;hing needed by her people. Cotton, silk, tobacco, wine, rice, 
and other tropical and sub- tropical products are rmsed in South 
Russia, the ^anscaspian and Transcaucasian provinces, and in 
Turkestan— it is not generally known that a part of Russia seve^^^al 
tiznes larger than Germany lies on the same latitude as Italy— and 
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precious stones, gold, iion^ plattnum, zinc, copper, naphtha, and 
various other minerals occur in many places. Bussia possesses the 
sources of varied and boundless wealth. 

At present agriculture is Bussia’s principal industry. Bussaa 
has a very fruitful soil, a large agricultural population, and she has 
excellent natural means of transport in her rivers and lakes; but 
poverty and ignorance among the masses, lack of enterprise and of 
capital on the part of her business men, and short-sightedness and 
neglect on the part of the adminisferation, have hitherto impeded the 
development of her agriculture. The soil is merely scratched by 
light wooden ploughs, the most primitive form of agriculture prevails, 
manuring is practically unknown to nine-tenths of her peasants, ai^ 
there are hardly any roads for transporting agricultural produce to 
the rivers and railways. Though Bussia has much coal and iron, 
her industries are quite undeveloped. Her industrial backwardness 
may be gauged from the fact that with a territory and a population 
twice as large as those of the United States, Bussia produces only 
oqe-tenth of the quantity of iron produced in the United States, and 
that she raises only one-twentieth of the quantity of coal raised in 
the American* Bepublic. In other words, America raises 
of population twenty times more iron and forty times more coal than , 
Russia, Agriculturally and industrially, Bussia is a mediaeval country.* 

Many Russians in high ofi&cial position assert that the latent 
wealth of Bussia is greater than that of the United States, and if they 
are nght the first task of the Russian Government should be to develop 
Russia’s potential wealth. Wishing to reserve the whole of the 
national wealth to her ovm people, Bussia has so far on the whole 
discouraged and stifled foreign enterprise, though M. de Witte tried 
to introduce foreign capital, Russia has as yet neither enough capital 
nor enough experience to open up the country rapidly. Therefore 
she wiU be wise if she calls foreign experience and foreign capital to 
her assistance. If Russia throws the country wide open to foreign 
enterprise and to foreign capital, and if she treats liberally and even 
generously those who, wishing to help themselves, will most vigorously 
promote Russia’s prosperity, the poverty and dissatisfaction of the 
masses and the penury of the Russian exchequer will soon come to an 
end. Russia sufiers from financial anaemia and, as she may prove an 
Eldorado to British contractors, engmeers, and investors, her financial 
anaemia may earily be overcome by their aid. 

Russia’s difficulties spring chiefly from her poverty. Economic 
power gives social power and military power. If the Government 
makes Russia rich, the people will be contented, Englishmen and 
Russians can co-operate in developing the country, and in promoting 
not only its welfare andl pi^ its happiness. Though 

it difficult to borrow money for military and naval 
purposes and strategical railways, she will find no . 
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4iMcuity in attraotii]^ vast sums of money into the ooimtiy lor 
eommercial and industrial development. She will be ime if she 
abstains from borrowing for unreproductive purposes, for her oon- 
dnued borrowings must lead in the end to national bankruptcy. 

Russia’s finances are in a sad state, and all her creditors know it ; 
but her financial position has recently considerably improved. How- 
ever, the Government cannot claim any merit for the improvement 
which has taken place. Wheat, rye, meat, and timber have risen 
considerably in price. Hence she will find it easier t6 raise the neces- 
sary taxes and to pay her foreign creditors. The potential wealth 
of the Russian State, as distinguished from that of the Russian people, 
is very great. Her immense State domain is quite inadequately 
Exploited. Her State railways are run either at no profit or at a loss. 
If Russia becomes a rich agricultural and industrial State, the State 
domains and railways will rise to a fabulous value. The Russian 
State will then be the richest State in the world. 

The Anglo-Russian trade may be greatly increased, and it ought 
to increase pari passu with the increase of Russia’s population and 
production. Russia exports to the United Kingdom raw products 
fiBte>{ rj [T ^d. such as grain, timber, eggs, butter, flax, naphtha, and she 
receives from. Great Britain coal, machinery, hardware, cotton and 

• woollen goods, &c. During the last fifteen years British exports 

• to Russia have been absolutely stationary, but they may be very 
greatly increased, as may be seen from the following figures. 


Imports into Russia 
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The foregoing figures point to a very curious state of affairs. 
Germany puts a heavy import duty on Russian exports, while Great 
Britain allows them to enter untaxed. Nevertheless Germany has 
by her tariff policy succeeded in securing for her manufactures preferen- 
tial treatment in the Russian market, with the result that Germany 
is rapidly ousting Great Britain from the Russian msurket, as the 
foregoing table clearly shows. Fifteen years ago German and Britisli 
exports to Russia were equally large. Now Gernum exports to 
Russia are three times larger than ours, and while our peroentual 
parUcipation in the Russian trade has steadily deeieased that^ of 
Germany has equally steadily increased. As the German industmJ 
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oentzes lie far mland, Geiman manufacttizes cannot easily, iznder 
equal fiscal conditions, compete witli Britisli manufactures in Btuim. 
Given equal fiscal conditions, tlie Heavier cost of transport for German 
goods sHould oust German goods from tHe Bussian market. A good 
commercial treaty ought, therefore, to lead to a rapid increase of 
British exports to Bussia. Will it be possible to conclude such a 
treaty while, owing to our unbusinesslike fiscal system, we have 
nothing to offer in return for special concessions ? Why should 
Bussia treat oiu: manufactures preferentially if her goods receive the 
best treatment in the English market in any case ? 

While it is in the interest of Great Britain and France to see 
Bussia economically, socially, and politically strengthened, it is im- 
doubtedly in Germany’s interest to see Russia weakened. Russia ha| 

150.000. 000 inhabitants and her population is growing by almost 

2.000. 000 a year, while Germany has only 63,000,000 inhabitants. 
Bussia has room for 300,000,000 people as soon as her resources are 
more thoroughly exploited. A wealthy, well-organised, and powerful 
Bussia is therefore a very dangerous neighbour to Germany. Hence 
Germany has endeavoured to create a counterpoise to Bussia by 
strengthening Turkey against Russia, believing that further collision^^ 
between Bussia and Turkey are well-nigb unavoidable 

question of Constantinople is decided. She has lent to Turkey some^ • 
of her ablest officers. General Kolmar von der Goltz has served in^ 
Turkey from 1883 to 1895, and he has, during that time, together 
with*Muzaffer Pasha, completely reorganised the Turkish army on 
the German model. In the next war with Bussia the Turkish army 
will give an excellent account of itself. 

The military position of Turkey is a very difficult one. Leaving 
aside merely nominally Turkish possessions, such as Bulgaria, Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, fcgypt, Crete, and Cyprus, Turkey has 25,000,000 
inhabitants. Of these only 6,000,000 live in European Turkey, 
while by far the largest part of her population, about 18,000,000, 
lives in Asia. Military service is compulsory on the Mahommedan 
Turks. All Christians and the inhabitants of Constantinople (about 
1,250,000) are excluded from military service. The military defence 
of Constantinople devolves, therefore, on about 2,000,000 Turks in 
Europe and about 15,000,000 l^urks in Asia, who are spread all over 
Asia Minor, Kurdistan, Mesopotamia, Syria, &c. While the most 
valuable and the most vulnerable part of Turkey, Constantinople, 
iwith the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, lies m Europe, Turikey’s 
zEuMtary strength lies in Asia, and a large part of the population is 
separated from the capital by very great distances. The fiict that 
Turkey cannot rapidly concentrate her Asiatic troops near Constanti- 
nople has gi^tly^ Turkey’s power of lesistMkoe in aQ her 

^aie With Rustta. Though the Turkish army has nominally a war 
of 
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against B^ia owing to the absenoe of rulwa^m in Asia. Dimng the 
Busso-TurkiBh war of 1877-78, the Mosul Bivision on the middle 
Tigris xeqnired seven months to reach the theatre of war. It was there- 
fore clear that the most effective way of strengthening Turkey against 
Russia lay in bringing the Turkish population of Asia within easy 
reach of Oonstatitinople by means of strategical railways. 

In the autumn of 1898 the Crerman Emperor made a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. On his way he paid a visit to the Sultan and was his 
guest during four days. The outcome of the Emperor’s visit in 
Constantinople was a concession to the German Anatolian Railway 
Company to build the Bagdad railway, which, passing through Asia 
Minor and Mesopotamia and branching out into Kurdistan and Syria, 
to connect the vast Asiatic possessions of Turkey down to the 
Persian Gulf with Constantinople. This railway is in the first place a 
strategical railway, but as Germany received with the railway concession 
the monopoly of navigating the Euphrates and Tigris and of mining in 
the zone to be opened up by the railway, the Bagdad railway was 
believed by some to be a purely commercial undertaking. England 
was told that she would benefit by the Bagdad railway because it would 
giv e her an accelerated mail route to India, and she was invited, 
^W^fcwaJrance and Russia, to participate financially fn that under- 
taking, which was to cost about 24,000,000Z. The German promoters 
^had proposed that the railway terminus on the Persian Gulf should 
be at Koweyt, However, the question of the terminus on the sea 
was a minor one. The principal object of the railway was nqt to 
carry freight to the Red Sea, but to carry Turkish troops and reservists 
to Constantinople in case of war with Russia. Therefore it has been 
given a kilometric guarantee by the Turkish Government. 

This project was put before the British Government in 1903, and 
it was at first favourably considered ; but suspicions arose as to 
Germany’s aim, English support was withheld, and the Bagdad railway 
scheme was temporarily withdrawn. On the 20th of May 1908 
a Reuter telegram announced that the Bagdad railway scheme had 
been resuscitated and that the work would be immediately commenced. 
The news was correct. Germany intends now to construct the Bagdad 
railway solely or principally with German money. Within seven 
years she proposes to construct 500* miles of trunk line, which will 
reach Mardin, at a cost of about 9,000,0001. This is the most difficult 
part of the Bagdad railway, as it has to pass the chain of the Taurus. 
The survey and plans are complete, and a large tunnel at an altitude,, 
of 1456 metres is planned. This will be an engineering feat of the 
first rank. The Gotthard tunnel lies at an altitude of only 
1155 metres. 

The completion of the Bagdad railway should double, perhaps 
even treble, the sti6n|^ of the Turkish army in case of a Biissian 
attack upon Constantinople, but it seems not impc^hle that thu 
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qaes^on of Oonstanianople wffl be decided before tilie Bagdad railwaj 
k finislied. 

Russia cannot help seeing in the construction of the Bagdad 
railway an unfriendly act, and she must conclude that Germany 
either means only to strengthen Turkey against Russm or that she 
means to acquire a kind of protectorate over Turkey. The Emperor 
has made the latter assumption possible by a very curious speech. 

On the 18th of November 1898, on his journey to Jerusalem, the 
Emperor proclaimed himself at Damascus as the Protector of Turkey 
and of all Islam. His words were : ‘ May the Sultan and may the 
200,000,000 Mahommedans in all parts of the world who venerate 
the Sultan as their Calif feel assured that the German Emperor will be 
their friend for all time.’ That speech was much commented on a1^ 
the time when it was made, but its real significance was not under- 
stood because nothing was then known about the Bagdad railway 
project and its ultimate purpose. 

Many people have been discussing the political object of the 
Reval visit and its probable outcome. It was argued that some big 
political problem must have been discussed, because the King was 
accompanied not only by a prominent diplomat but also by 
Fisher, the Fi^s^ Sea Lord of the Admiralty, and by Sir John 
Inspector- General of the Military Forces of Great Britain. Besides, , 
the King had in his Reval toast expressed the hope of a ‘ satisfactory • 
settlement in an amicable manner of some momentous questions in the 
future#’ It was assumed that the ‘ momentous questions ’ concerned 
the settlement of the Macedonian problem. However, the Macedonian 
problem is not merely a problem regarding the disorders in Macedonia, 
but it is part of a larger problem. In Macedonia, as in the whole of 
European Turkey, there are far more Christians than Turks. About 
two-thirds of the inhabitants of European Turkey are Christians, and 
as they consist of many races and nationalities they are apt to fight 
among themselves. The Christian population of Tmkey consists of 
Servians, Bulgarians, Greeks, Roumanians, Armenians, Magyars, &c., 
and all the nations bordering upon Turkey, and one which does not 
border upon it, have during many years endeavoured to peg out 
claims in the Turkish provinces which they believe will some day 
fall to one or the other of the neighbouring States. With this object 
in view, various nations have sent, not only priests, schoolmasters, 
doctors, and nurses across the border into Mcusedonia to nationalise the 
psople, but also armed bands. Their propaganda is somewhat forcible. 
Numerous Greek bands, Bulg^an bands, and Servian bands are 
assei^ing the daims of their own nationality in Macedonia by extermi- 
nating peaceful inhabitants— men, women, and children — ^belonging to 
the rival nations, and devastating the country. Every day we read of 
Gfgdes alayiug Bulgariaik^^^^^^ of Bulgarians slaying Greeks. Every 
year peaoefd and defencdess inhabitants are d by the thousand* 
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Tb6 last Turkey lUue-book, Od. 4076, gives deiailed statistios of 1768 
political asetasEdualions daring 1906 alone. 

The Turks are in a small minority in European Turkey, and they 
do not wish to be swamped by the Christian majority. Therefore 
they are by no means sorry if the Christians are slaughtering each 
other, for if they did not fight and kill each other they might combine 
and fall upon the Turks. If disorder becomes too great, the Turks 
join in the fray with energy, massacre wholesale and indiscriminately 
both parties, and then we hear of Turkish atrociries. That is" the 
traditional policy of Turkey in Europe, and it is perhaps not an 
illogical poUcy from the Turkish point of view. These being the 
conditions in European Turkey, it follows that the pacification of 
(Macedonia will not end the Turkish troubles. If Macedonia be 
pacified, Bulgarians, Greeks and Servians will transfer their traditional 
activity to the remaining provinces of European Turkey, and will 
there reproduce the Macedonian horrors. Things will hardly get 
better as long as a Mahommedan minority misgoverns a Christian 
majority in the Balkan Peninsula. 

In these circumstances it seems vain to hope that Inter- 
national Conferences and Programmes will effect a real and lasting 
Hi^aasement in European Turkey. Hitherto they have effected 
nothing. Very likely a 'better condition of affairs can be created 
in Macedonia and the other European parts of Turkey only by the 
aboKtion of Turkish rule. Therefore the Macedonian problem is, 
rightly considered, not a problem concerning the various nationalities 
in Macedonia, but a problem regarding the future of Turkey in Europe 
and the possession of Constantinople. If Turkish rule be abolished 
in Europe, there might be peace in the Near East. The question now 
arises, Which nation is to take Turkey’s place in Europe and especially 
at Constantinople ? That question is indeed a momentous one, but it 
may have to be solved. 

During two centuries Eussia has endeavoured to expel the Turks 
from Europe and to capture Constantinople. She wishes to possess, 
or at least to control, the Straits of Constantinople, because she desires 
to have free access to the sea fw her enormous empire, and from her 
point of view that wish is a reasonable and a legitimate one. For- 
merly, when Eussia was hostile to England, England not annaturaUy 
barred Eussia’s path to the Golden Horn. Times have changed, and 
Great Britmn may conceivably change her views and poficy with 
regard to the control of the Bosphorus and the Dardanellra in aocof- 
dance with the changed condirion^^v Britain woiM probably 
rather see Russia insMed at Coiustlntinople than any,qther Eut<^>ea& 
Great Power. Besides, it may be argued : Either Eussia remains weds, 
and then she cannot do much harm to Great Britain even if shi 
possess^ Constantinople ; or she will become strong and Iben she wiM 
take Cmistantinople in any case. The subject is oertawnly 
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reoQiiBidenng in view of recent developments in Turkey and in Asia 
Minor. 

Since his return to Germany C^neral von der Goltz, the organiser 
and creator of the new Turkish army, has made a rapid career. He has 
become commander of the First Amy Corps, Inspector-General of the 
Army, and Commander-Designate of one of the large German armies 
in case of war. His experience in Eastern affairs would, of course, be 
particularly useful in case of a war in Eastern Europe. At the present 
moment, when a practical solution of the Macedonian difficulties is 
about to be proposed to Turkey, General von der Goltz is in Con- 
staptinople on a visit to the Sultan. As it can hardly be expected 
that General von der Goltz would choose the hottest time of the year 
for paying a purely private visit to Turkey, diplomats and politidanff 
in Constantinople are keenly discussing the object of his mission, 
and riiey are inclined to believe that the General has come on business. 
The suggestion that he may have come to replace the German ambas- 
sador seems incorrect. It appears more likely that the General has 
gone to Turkey in order to advise the Sultan how to act in case of a 
great emergency or that he is arranging for Turco-German military 
co-operation in certain eventualities. There are many indio atioiia 
which point to* the fact that it will be no easy matter to sdffCTK 
Macedonian problem, that the Powers advocating order and good 
government in the Near East may have to overcome the determined 
opposition of those who wish to uphold the rule of Turkey in Europe 
even at the price of the yearly hecatombs in Macedonia. The whole 
weight and influence of the Triple EnteTUe may be required to make 
the cause of humanity prevail. 

The German press has followed very attentively the gradual develop- 
ment of the Triple Ent&nte. While most of the Government inspir^ 
papers have endeavoured to depict the Reval meeting as a visit of 
courtesy devoid of political importance, many of the independent 
journals have complained that Great Britain tried to checkmate and 
isolate Germany and to hedge her in with a network of ententes in order 
to raise a European coalition against her. Imitation is the sincerest form 
of flattery. Germany could hardly complain if such were Great Britain’s 
policy. However, she is mistaW. As Great Britain is a peaceful 
country, it is clear that the object of the Triple Entente is not war 
but peace, and it must be assumed that its aim is threefold. It ^mn 
at creating a counterpoise to the Triple Alliance in order to preserve 
the balance of power in Europe, it aims at taking from the strongest 
European Power the temptatiolil ^f breaking the peace, and it atwh^ 
at settiliag, i«eferably by a feieiidly arrangement and without war, 
some of the great problems of Europe which possibly may come up 
for s^ihsment in ^ ne^ 

J. Enus Babkxr. 
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THE ■ VISION SPLENDID’ OF INDIAN 
YOUTH 


Che Unrest in India is a drama tliat is presented by a company of 
juveniles. There are grown men behind the scenes, in the prompter’s 
lipx, and in the orchestra, who arrange the properties, supply the 
words, and animate the courage of the young tragedians. These are 
the professionals of the art of agitation— lawyers, journalists, and 
schoolmasters, — ^who find in the play not merely a means of exhibiting 
their talents, but an excellent business advertisement. In the audi- 
torium are the people of India, watching, not without some pride, 
tBy'lWSievements of their boys, not without some malice the effect 
, of these achievements upon the British Government ; but without any 
I definite wish or expectation that the stage effects will actually be 
realised : they still believe that the drama fc&iit/catripav r^v 
Kara<rrpo(l>7)v. Very different would have been the positicyi had 
religious prejudice been the 7notif instead of politics ; had, for instance, 
feelings been aroused over such a question as cow killing. In this 
case the boy actors would have been pushed aside, and the stage have 
been taken by adults. 

From its commencement school-boys have been the practical 
exponents of the Unrest. Rehearsals began two years ago in a number 
of mass meetings organised in the public squares of Calcutta by 
some prominent local journalists. They were practically meetings 
of boys, who crowded to listen to very inflammatory speeches, delivered 
in excellent English, by the leaders of the Calcutta press. It was at 
these meetings that the boycott was invented, the war cry of ‘ Bande 
Mataram ’ was adopted, corps of school-boy ‘ volunteers ’ were sug- 
gested, and a threat offered to any disciplinary methods dh the 
of the University by the establishment of ‘ National ’ schools and 
colleges which would be independent of the University and would not 
look to it for diplomas Or degrees. These measures aU affected, or 
relied upon, the conduct of school-boys, and were assiimlated with 
boyish enthusiasm. Another resolution was passed which affected 
the conduct of adults— that men holding honorary offices under the 
Government, honorary magistracies and the like, should resign them. 
This went no further. No dramatic art was spared to render t£ese 
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meetings impressive and exdlang to the yonthM mind. They did 
not stop short at words. On several oocaaions the boys brought forth 
their sMits and drawers and made bonfires of them in the streets, as of 
Britijdi manufacture. For days at a time the pavement in front of 
European shops was picketed by truant school-boys, who waylaid 
any of their own race who attempted to enter, turning them back 
with threats, adjurations, and supplications, in some cases even 
prostrating themselves on the ground before them. Everything 
savouring of England, except the language, was boycotted. A Bengali 
judge of the Calcutta High Court complained to me that for three 
weeks, in these ditys of dramatic enthusiasm, he was unable to 
send his little grandchildren to school. 

It is easy to see now that a serious mistake was made in per^ 
mitting the squares and streets of Calcutta to be blocked, and the public 
peace disturbed, by thousands of excited school-boys. The enforoeiv 
ment of ordinary police regulations would at the out^t have probably 
been a sufiicient check ; at aU events, bonfires and street picketing 
need not have been permitted. Musalman sympathies were on the 
side of the Government. It would be a mistake to believe that the 
movement had^the approval of the whole body of Hindu 
masters ; the majority of them were opposed to it by a natural dislike 
of a competing authority, if not by solicitude for the welfare of their • 
students. Had their influence been enlisted early in the day, it would ^ 
have been possible to restrain the majority of the students from 
partiqjpation in these political orgies. It was believed that the new 
enthusiasm would burn itself out. This would no doubt have been 
the case had it afiected adults. It was not realised, with youth as 
fuel, how great a matter a little fire kindleth. 

The propaganda spread from Calcutta to the interior. Here 
progress was slower, and, six months after the initiation of the crusade, 
not more than a dozen schools, of some hundreds in Eastern Bengal, 
had subscribed to it. They became violent proselytes ; unprovoked 
assaults were made upon unprotected Europeans ; carts laden with 
English goods were overturned in the streets, boats sunk in the river, 
and, on two occasions, mobs of sohool-boys actually held up river 
steamers for several hours. Even at this stage order might have been 
restored by withdrawing from three or four schools the right to send 
up students for University examinations. To this measure the 
Qovmmmt of India was opposed. It would have operated hardly 
upon individuals, since the lack of the university imprimatur would 
have barred them from the service of Government. But it was surely 
better that two or three hundred boys should suffer for misconduct 
than that demoralisation should spread wholesale through schools 
md cdleges. It may have been feared that the exclusion of the 
ofiyu^ng schools from their University connection would have 
stiiaulated the movement for the foundation of * National ’ schools, in 
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complete mdependeiiGe of both the Umversity and t^e OovemmGiit. 
Bat this movement, at that time, had little prospect of widespread 
saccess. Government service is dear to the mind of Bengali students, 
and these ‘ National ’ schools would afford no avenue to it. When it 
was once realised that no practical steps were to be taken to penalise 
schools which became nurseries of violent agitation, the anti-British 
campaign rapidly spread and intensified. Ihe Musalmans had from 
the ontset steadfastly refused to take part in it ; and their boys showed 
considerable moral courage in dissociating themselves from the be- 
haviour of their Hindu school-fellows, and this, too, although they were 
greatly in the minority, for English-teaching schools have been much 
less attractive to Musalmans than to Hindus. The Musalmans 
fonsequently became involved in the odium which the agitation was 
casting upon British rule, and were bitterly attacked by the Hindus, 
especially as they were disposed actively to resent the rise in prices 
which was the outcome of the boycott of British commodities. School- 
masters, yielding to pressure, permitted their Hindu students to 
organise themselves into definitely militant societies. School corps 
of so-called ‘ volunteers ’ were enrolled, given a uniform, drilled and 
HUgg^i^d, and employed in the systematic enforcement of the boycott, 
iraderl dealing in British goods were driven from the country markets 
. by bands of school-boys. The Musalmans, having no other remedy, 
met force by force ; and rioting ensued, which compelled the Govern- 
ment to draft bodies of special police into the districts, and platted it 
in the awkward position of punishing large numbers of loyal Musal- 
raans because they resented the oppression of Hindu school-boys. 
It is unnecessary to explain how deplorable the situation was in the 
interests of the rising generation; school discipline vanished, and 
class-rooms were deserted for the bazaar. Anarchism became a 
subject of instruction, and boys were systematically taught to handle 
the weapons of assassination. It is known that the attempted mur- 
derers of Mr. Allen were mere striplings. Youths made and threw 
the bombs which recently killed two English ladies at Muzafarpur, 
and boys of sixteen and seventeen formed, apparently, most of the 
stafi of the Garden of Anarchy — a secret factory of exploaives — which 
has since been discovered in Calcutta. 

It does not necessarily follow that these incidents had their 
origin in any real or deep-seated grievance. Boys will be boys. 
Imagine what would be the results in this country if lads of fifteen or 
sixteen were permitted daily to listen to incendiary speeches in the 
market-place, to read, in school and out of school, newspapers 
them to disorder, to organise themselves into semi-disciplined bandb 
of political guerillas, to interfere actively with the trade of their towns I 
Should we be surprised if humps and shop windows were broken 
the local police held up, and school life became altcgether disnao|»|- 
ised? It may be objected that these Bengali ' volunteefs * wite 
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drawn as much from colleges as from schools, and that active intm* 
ference in militant politics is less grotesque in a University student 
than in a sohool>boy. But it must be remembered that in India 
college life begins at a much eariier age than in England ; students 
commonly enter college at sixteen, and the Indian college compares 
much more nearly with the English secondary school than its English 
nonunal equivalent. Moreover, the Indian youth is far more excitable 
than the English youth : as he is capable in some ways of higher 
efforts of self-denial, so he sufEers more intensely from evil influences. 
The ‘ vision spfendid ’ of youth is in the East unobscuied by the 
passion for athletics, the material ambitions of the English lad. 
The Indian parent is extraordinarily indulgent, and parental control, 
as a social force, is almost non-existent. The dreams which ove^ 
shadow the pubescence of the Indian youth are hallowed by no idealistic 
admiration of the other sex : there is for him no flirtation, and no 
idyllic love-making ; for him, outside the family circle, woman appears 
as Venus Fandemos only. As such her influence is exceedingly 
potent and exceedingly injurious. It is impossible in addressing the 
general reader to picture it in its actual colours ; it must suf&ce to 
say that houses of ill-fame congregate closely round college andsd^flllll 
boarding-houses, and the brothel is almost as marked a feSure oi 
student life as the class-room. Indeed, students not uncommonly, 
lodge in prostitutes’ houses. One of the leading Calcutta Bengali® 
newspapers, in giving an account of some school-boy political demon- 
strations, stated, with apparent satisfaction, that the boys had been 
escorted in procession by the women of the town. It may be urged 
that student life on the Continent is also free from the restraint which 
Puritanism has impressed upon English youth. But the arrangements 
of Paris or Heidelberg have at least a flavour of domesticity, and 
represent some restraint upon the lawlessness of youth. 

This is a distressing picture of indiscipline and immorality, with 
a sad foreboding for the next 'generation. Are these the inevitable 
consequences of our educational policy — ^t^e natural fruits of the 
grafting of English literature and science upon the Oriental dispo- 
sition? We may take courage to doubt this. There are colleges 
and schools which have resisted infection, even in Bengal. For many 
years past the Government has failed to appreciate the immense 
importance of its responsibilities to the young, and has made no 
suffi^cient attempt to cope with the difficulties that have arisen from 
ftie increasing desire for English learning. Prom the day on which 
a qualification in English was adopted as a condition for appointment 
to the public service, schools and colleges have sprung up in Bengal 
with mushroom rapidity. Fees are very low, and the teaching staff 
is usually ill paid. In these orcumstances it was essential to maintam 
a a^ng itisf^ to strengthen the hands of the masters 

by the severe repression of gross disorder. It cannot be said that 
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either o! these oonditLons has been fulfilled. The inspecMoii ef 
oolleges and schools has been little more than nominal ; and to avoid 
a storm in the press, grave — even criminal — ^misbehaviour has been 
passed over in silence. The students of one school, having a grudge 
against a ferryman, threw him into the river and prevented him from 
landing till he was drowned. No evidence could be produced against 
individuals, and no penalty marked abhorrence of the crime. Good 
feelings, it may be said, are not born of discipline. Not so ; * manners 
makyth man,’ and respectful habits generate a respectful mind. 
But, it may be objected, if the surroundings of English University 
life do not control the rebellious imaginings of Indian students, surely 
no hope can be gathered from the Education Department of the 
Indian Government. But we are concerned with students younger 
than those who enter Oxford or Cambridge, not emancipated from 
home influences (which must after all be on the side of orderliness) 
and more amenable to discipline. In insisting upon discipline we 
have on our side the wisdom of the East, which if it leaves the relation 
of father and son to be based upon afiection, insists, and has always 
insisted, upon the strict subordination of the pupil to the teacher, 
ai^f the chda to the guru. Control should not be condenmed till it has 
been' 'ftirly tried. The Education Department should be one of the 
. most important branches — if, indeed, not the most important branch 
— of the public service, and should be strengthened until it can meet 
its duties. Under existing arrangements young Englishmen are 
appointed to the Department direct from college, and enter upop their 
duties as inspectors or professors in complete ignorance of the lan- 
guage, the history, the customs, and the sentiments of the people 
whose growth is entrusted to their control. Such an arrangement 
may almost be described as an insult to the country ; and a special 
course of training should most certainly precede the first appointment 
of an Englishman to the Educational service. But I do not, of coarse, 
mean to imply that the superior staff should be exclusively recruited 
in England. In my experience Bengali inspectors of schools have 
shown courage and determination when Government support is not 
denied them ; and I may pay a passing tribute here to Bengali magis' 
trates, who in a situation of immense difficulty have, with rare ex- 
ceptions, been displaying remarkable fortitude of purpose. But let 
it be realised above ail things that no action we can take to improve 
the morale of Indian students has any hope of success so Imig as we 
permit their minds to be poisoned by the suggestions and exhortatioSaa 
of an unbridled press. The more seditious of the Indian newspapers 
are written in the main for juvenile readers, to whom they appeal 
not only by the violence of their language, but by the pruriency of 
their advertisements, which are of a character l^t would be per- 
mitted in no English newspaper. Surely the most strenuous advocate 
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of tilie Bbertiy of the press — oiie that will not hesitate to affirm that 
what suits England must suit India also-~will admit that the situation 
is changed if it can be shown that the press caters for the class-room 
as well as for the market-place, and is a forceful power in the training 
of the young ? It is difficult indeed to appreciate the position of 
those who, in their own country, woidd check the sale of intoxicating 
liquors to adults, but in India would permit the distribution of 
in^tely more harmful stimulants to children. There is no one who 
is well acquainted with India and wishes her well, but has rejoiced at 
the expression by Lord Minto of an earnest wish that the press in 
India may be subjected to some general control, and who does not 
join him in the hope that so beneficent a measure may not be defeated 
by the opposition of those who care more for the maintenance d! 
so-called liberal principles than for the welfare of thousands of Indian 
students. 

Now, it will be said, enough of discipline and control ; what of 
reform ? Granting that the present ferment is working most power- 
fully in schools and colleges, does it not represent some real grievance 
which it is our business to remove ? Has not our gift of English 
learning brought with it aspirations which we are bound to 
and to fulfil ? We are most certainly responsible for the gffiSWShof 
a desire for a larger share in the government of the country, and we, 
should most certainly meet this desire, gradually adding to the oppor- • 
tunities of the people in the superior service of the State, and in the 
Couiyil chamber. But it is a mistake to conceive that the study of 
European literature and science generates in the East a burning desire 
for a vote, for some form of representative government. We are so 
enamoured of the authority of Parliament, of recent date though it be, 
that we are inclined to believe that government by voting appeals 
to one of the most general, the most deep-seated, of human sentiments. 
But there are nations on the Continent that are better educated than 
India can hope to be for some generations to come which make shift, 
pretty contentedly and in much prosperity, with a very moderate 
allowance of political freedom. In the nature of things there is no 
reason why India should be fevered by a longing for representative 
government, nor are there any reliable symptoms of such an affection. 
There is in the East little of the spirit of compromise which renders 
government by a majority endurable. The Musalmans are definitely 
opposed to any experiment in this direction ; so also are many other 
aRsctions of the community who would be permanently out- voted. 
It is most significant that we should hear nothing whatever of liberal 
asprations in the native states which include one-third of the Indian 
contment. They also have their schools, colleges, and an educated 
puUie, which accept without questioBi monarchical authority. The 
which are maed on our side cff the border for elected councils, 
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a oolc^al oonstatttiaon, and so iortli are the expres^on not of deinite 
ambitions, but of that vague feding of dislike with which all humanity 
regards m alien rule. We are so convinced of the material benefits 
which omr intervention has secured to the people of India that we 
resent— can indeed hardly realise — ^the idea that we can appear in 
any light but that of benefactors. Yet our domination in India runs 
counter to one of the fundamental sentiments of human nature, which, 
while deferring to such practical considerations as self-intereet, will 
permanently yield only to custom and habitude. We brought relief 
from gross oppression, and were welcomed on our arrival ; the memory 
of the oppression fades, but the figure of the English official becomes 
gradually accepted as of the order of nature. The triumph of Asia, 
ii the victories of Japan, fiercely disturbed this settlement of ideas ; 
and it is a curious proof of our lack of imagination that the effect of 
Mukden, Port Arthur, and Tsu-Shima has been so scantily realised. 
Under the reflection of these glories India burned to assert herself. 
An occasion was offered by the reform of the Universities and the 
partition of Bengal, since, although both these measures were really 
advantageous to the country and were conceived by Lord Curzon 
Jna^irit of benevolence, both were injurious to vested interests 
^emcETBSuld command the sympathy of the press. The press with 
jts bodyguard of lawyers put forth the whole of its power, and all 
* the resources of political agitation were called to hand. It was soon 
found that (save in one area and for a particular reason) the adult 
population was hard to move. The benefits of British rule are, ^fter 
all, substantial and undeniable, and as prosperity increases and 
capital accumulates the country becomes more and more apprehensive 
of the effects of a cataclysm. Further, and this is a point of great 
importance, there is no scheme, alternative to British rule, to which 
the ordinary citizen would for a moment trust himself. The Nationalist 
party has shrunk from describing a native form of government for 
adoption in a British province, unless it be, generally, that men of 
education should take the loaves and fishes, and that the British army 
should secure their enjoyment of them. Such a claim as that Bengal 
should be grants a constitution on colonial lines conveys little to 
the Bengali householder beyond a vague idea of bitter quarrelling, 
terminated by an invasion from, say, Nepal. In the minds of grown 
men hostility to British rule is not sufficiently pronounced to induce 
them to accept the doubtful chances of revolution ; accordingly they 
take but little part in the manifestations of unrest, and leave politiea 
to their boys, not, as I have said, without some pride in the youngsten* 
exploits, but with an uncomfortable feeling that studies are bdi^ 
neglected, and habits of discourtesy acquired which render their 
sons’ home-coming a very irritating experience. In these dxcumr 
stances our policy should be to sit tight, do justice, and strictiy 
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the peace. Enthusiaezos in the last are short-lived ; the National 
Congress itself had lost all repute when fresh vitality was infused 
into it by a breath from the shores of Manchuria. It is only in the 
interests of the rising generation that new departures are called for— 
the strengthening and reform of educational supervision, and, above 
all, for the protection of the young, the control of the press. 


Bampfyldb Fuller. 
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MR. HALDANES TERRITORIAL 
ARTILLERY 


For some years past every War Minister has apparently considered 
the reorganization of the Army to be his chief function. Why an 
Irmy should require reorganization every three or four years is not 
evident, for such constant changes are more or less detrimental to 
the Service, and destroy all confidence in the continuance of any 
system. The present War Minister has been working very hard with 
the assistance of the Army Council to contrive a combined scheme 
embracing both regular and auxiliary forces, and enabling the latter 
to afford an efficient support to the former in time of war. Of the 
^imliary forces the Militia, now called the Special Reserve, are to 
sup5l5r*^rained drafts to the regular forces ; and the Volunteers, 

. termed the Territorial Army, are intended for home defence. With 
I the main portion of the Territorial Army scheme this paper is not 
concerned, but the part relating to artillery is not only experimental 
but unpractical, and Lord Roberts’s warning respecting it jvould 
probably be endorsed by every artillery officer of experience who has 
served for any time with field batteries. 

Neither Mr. Haldane nor his advisers could have realised what 
would be required to organize an immense force of 196 efficient field 
batteries. Such a force would, if organized in brigades like regular 
field artillery, with ammunition columns, require in time of war about 
1630 officers, 2437 sergeants, 2744 artificers, 56,187 rank and file 
(corporals, gunners and drivers), 587 trumpeters, and 64,083 horses. 
Some of the transport for ammunition columns in rear of the fighting 
line might perhaps be done by motors. For a peace establishment, 
similarly organized in brigades of batteries, these 196 Territoriai field 
batteries, making about 65 brigades, would require about 1110 officers, 
1829 sergeants, 28,665 rank and file, 457 trumpeters, and 17,900hoiiies. 

As the horse and field Territorial batteries are to have reduced 
establishments of only four guns and eight ammunition wagons 
on a peace footing, there will be a corresponding reduction in 'Ae 
number of horses required. But the supply of horses for the Tu- 
torial besides the regular field artillery in time of war will probably 
be a matter of great and increasing difficulty ; for as mox^ omnibuses, 
vans, and other vehicles are supplied with motor traction, fewer hoi;s^ 
of the required class will be available for field artillery. 
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Ab they are to be field batteries^ they mu 9 t be drilled singly aiid 
in brigades, to march in difierent formations, to deploy, to take up 
positions, to come into action and retire promptly, and change front 
The old-fashioned complicated drills are no longer necessary, nor with 
our long-ranging guns are advances over short distances of any use, 
but the simple movements mentioned above are required for ordinary 
manoeuvring. To obtain suitable grounds for such drills and exer- 
cases all over the country would be both difficult and costly. It has 
been sometimes rather hard, even, before the late increase of field 
batteries, to gel, at some stations, ground large enough to drill a 
couple of batteries. 

Besides dialling-grounds a number of practice ranges must be 
obtained. Such ranges for modern artillery must embrace a lar^ 
extent of country, for the ranges of field ordnance are much longer now 
than formerly, and also the possible deflections are greater. Firing 
at targets on sea ranges or along flat beaches is of little use for 
field artillery, although for position guns for coast defence they 
might be employed with advantage. The practice ranges at Oke- 
hampton and Salisbury in England, at Trawsfynydd in Wales, and at 
Glen Immal in Ireland, are barely sufficient for the service ho|^m 
artillery and field batteries. If each battery was allowed a w^lffio fire 
a moderate allowance of ammunition, say 400 rounds, annually, the. 
196 batteries would require some forty-nine months to get through# 
it, so that numerous ranges must be obtained to allow practice at 
suitajble times. It must be remembered that gun practice cannot be 
carried on at all times and seasons ; fog, drenching rain, and snow 
might stop it. To get the few adequate practice ranges for the 
service artillery batteries was no easy matter, and cost a good deal 
of money. It is very improbable that the difficulties of providing 
all the means described above for the training of such a large force 
as 196 field batteries could be surmoimted ; but, if they could be, the 
greatest difficulty of all would be the training of the batteries, which 
would take up far more time than volunteer troops could afiord to 
give, although some of them might be able to manage to come out on 
many occasions beyond the fifteen days annual course. They would 
not only require training in discipline, horse management, manoeuvring, 
and gun practice to be brought into an efficient state to enable their 
majoiB to employ them skilfaliy, but continuouB training afterwards 
to preserve efficiency. 

• After the Boer War and previous to the introduction of the two 
new field guns— IS^pr. for horse artillery and 18 -pr. for field artillery— 
the regular artillery of our Army consisted of : 

Horae , 28 batteries of 12-pr. guns 

. . 141 „ „ Ig.pr, „ 

^ Howitaka * . * 9 » « 6-in. howitzers 

Total . . . 17fi hAitA^ML 
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And it Ims been a matter of emprise to the Army, at any rate l^e 
aitillery portion of it, why such a much larger force should have 
been decided upon for the Territorial army. Mr. Haldane, howeyer, 
gave the reason in the House of Commons : ^ The genersfid staflt ei^teen 
months ago were of opinion that there should be five guns for every 
1000 bayonets and sabres, and that was the proportion he was insist- 
ing on maintaining.* This is no doubt a sound principle for large 
armies of regular troops when campaigning in extensive open countries 
on the Continent, but is scarcely applicable to the defence of our 
smaU enclosed country against comparatively small forces, which 
could be brought over-sea for raiding purposes. To resist invasion 
by a large army, if such could be landed on our shores, a very large 
Ibrce of regular field artillery, besides any Territorial artillery, would 
be absolutely essential. 

According to the Army Order the Territorial artillery is to consist 
of ; 


Bafcteri«s 



Horse Artillery .... 

Field „ <41 brigades) . 

Howitzer batteries (14 brigades) 
Heavy artillery batteries 



14 

. 128 
28 
14 

f 

'^aMMountain artillery (1 brigade) 
Heavy batteries to defend ports 



8 

6 

188 


This gives eight batteries short of the stated number 196 ; but 
if the howitzer brigades are to consist of three instead of two batteries, 
the number will be forty-two howitzer batteries and the total will 
be 196, exclusive of the six heavy batteries for the defence of ports. 

Besides the batteries, the proper proportion — a very large one — 
of ammunition columns for artillery and infantry are laid down as 
part of the scheme. Such a force is well proportioned as regards 
the difierent kinds of batteries for the artillery of a large regular army, 
but to organize and thoroughly train it on a volunteer system is, 
as has been pointed out, simply impracticable. To increase some 
127 semi-mobile volunteer batteries to 196 field batteries would be, 
as Lord Lansdowne said, a colossal project and a tremendous plunge, 
nor is it necessary. The greater portion of the volunteer artillery 
should consist of semi-mobile or light position battenes on the prin- 
ciple well understood and provided for years ago ; when a large numbw 
of 40-pr. R.B.L. guns (excellent weapons) were kept ready, and a 
plan arranged for horsing them from the farms of the oount^ or tSe 
haulers and other firms using horses. At the present time a mofe 
formidable 40-pr. would be the best gun (not a cumbrous 60-pr.), 
and this would give ample scope to the capacity of volunteer gunners 
when trained to make good practice with them, for , which sea 
beach ranges would answer the purpose. Batteries of these guns, 
firing both shrapnti and ex{dosive shtils, could be conveyed in the se 
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days to any part of the coast where a landing waa expected ; &ey 
could be placed in good sheltered podtionB in gun-pits to protect 
them from the fixe of warships, they oouM sink boats, and 
power the fire of any field guns that could be brought ovot, and would 
greatly assist the Territcmal forces and regular troops left at home 
in preventing any landing. They could be armed provkdonally with 
the converted 15-pr., 5-mch howitzers, and 4*7-inoh guns until a 
40-pr. or other suitable guns can be provided. The converted 15-pr. 
is too heavy a gun for horse artillery. Of the 127 volunteer artillery 
batteries, 100 might be organized as useful and powerful position 
batteries ; and the remaining twenty-seven as field batteries, a more 
man^eable number to test the experiment of volunteer field artillery 
than the very large number proposed in the War Office scheme. Thw 
would give, allowing as usual four guns to a position battery, 400 
position guns and 162 field guns, a really formidable force, the forma- 
tion of which would be much less costly than that of the War Office 
scheme. It would be better adapted to the capabilities of volunteer 
artillery, and would entail far fewer difficulties in carrying out to 
success. 

According to Mr. Haldane’s statement in the House of Commomi 
on the 19th of April, ‘ the whole point was, could they train volunteer 
field artillery ? He thought that he had shown beyond all possi- 
bility of doubt that there was a large body of most modem and 
experienced military opinion in favour of the proposal to include 
volunteer field artillery in the second line.’ 

With ail respect to Mr. Haldane it may be said that the possibility 
of training volunteer field artillery is not the point, and that the 
critics of his scheme have made no objection to including volunteer 
field artillery in the second line. The real point is : ‘ Sh^ the main 
portion of an immense force of 196 volunteer batteries be con- 
verted into horse and field batteries, or shall the experiment be made 
with a much smaller number of such batteries ? ’ Neither Lord 
Roberts, Lord Denbigh, nor other critics object to twenty or thirty 
volunteer field batteries being included in the second line. On this 
point Lord Roberts said in the House of Lords (on the 18th of May) : 

As regarded Lord Midleton's propoBsd (to form twenty-one vdimteer field 
batteries), he aoqtneeoed in that experiment being made because he was able 
to imagine thfn, as he could imagine now, the feasibility of rainng a limited 
number of batteries In oertain selected areas, where locd interest and training 
]^pedbilities appeared to hdd out reasonable hopes of canying such an 
experiment to a fairly successful conclusion. Surely no impartiaUy minded 
peintmi eould see any similarity between the experiment that was eontetn|dated 
in Ml, to lonn twenty-one batteries in carefully selected localities as a teeerre 
to to regito artillery, and Mr. Haldane's propostd to raise mdisOilntoat% 
M bato^6t*^^h^ parts of the country, not as a reserve to to 

but .to of toe regalars and to be toe sole silffiery--^ 

wto to which we should have 

toltotototode^^ 
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Tlik is a clear and sound statement of the case, with whieh b31 
officers who have served with batteries of artiliery in the field- 
horse, field, or position — would probably agree. Lord Denbigh, who 
was for some years an officer of the Royal Field Artillery, both at 
home and on active service, and who commanded the Honourable 
Artillery Company for fifteen years, stated in a letter of the 13th of 
March to the Times newspaper : 

With all respect, therefore, for the powers that be, I venture to state my 
strong opinion, for what it may be worth, that, though it « may be possible, 
through local and special advantages, to have a certain number of volunteer 
horse and field batteries that would be able to give a very good account of 
themselves, even if called out in an emergency, and would be really good troops 
titer they had been in the field for a certain time, it is sheer folly to depend for 
the adequate defence of the country on any general scheme of Territorial field 
artillery such as we are now embarking on. 

Of the few volunteer field batteries sent out to South Africa, the 
C.I.V. battery of the Honourable Artillery Company and the Blswick 
battery had special advantages in the way of training by officers and 
non-commissioned officers of the regular artillery, they were composed 
ii>i> map greater intelligence and education than most volunteers, 
many in the Elswick battery being skilled artificers, and some having 
good means, a considerable amount of money was spent on them ; 
* and, as Lord Roberts observed in the House of Lords, they had some 
three months’ training in the field before they were seriously engaged 
with the enemy, and, ‘ what was an important matter, they were 
never opposed by highly trained artillery, but only by artillery with 
little, if any more, training than they had themselves.’ The Aus- 
tralian, New South Wales, and Victoria, as also the Canadian field 
batteries, Sir E. Hutton stated in his letter to the Times of the 
20th of April, besides being more or less deficient in equipment and 
organization, all required considerably more training although they 
had received a certain amount under Imperial officers. 

Lord Denbigh stated in a letter to the Times of the 13th of March : 
‘ I know for a fact Mr. Haldane was considerably influenced in his 
determination to rely so extensively on Territorial artillery by the 
results obtained by the H.A.C. batteries and the brigade of Lancashire 
Militia field artillery.’ 

Let us inquire into the means allowed to these batteries to unprove 
their training. To again quote Lord Denbigh : 

They (our men) go to the riding-school of the B.H.A at St. Jehn'i Wood lor 
evening riding-lessons, for which B.H.A. horses are provided on paymsiit, aiidl 
horses and gun- teams are similarly turned out lor our gunners and driverst who 
do detachment and driving drills on Saturday afiemooxis at St* John*! Wood 
and Wormwood Borubs. 

Of recent years the batteries have, previous to going to the ten dafs^ 
camp on Salisbury Bisin, made two expeditions by tnOn to AMenhot, where 
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tlbe^r oil oifivsl, go^ and hoxiOB of the aJl ready turned out 

awaiting theiUr and they mount and go out for a long afternoon’s drill. I have 
no hesitation in saying that without these drills and the fsoilitieB afforded us by 
the E.H.A/at St. John’s Woodi it would be impossible to bring these batteries 
to any point of real usefulness without a muoh longer training in camp than 
the men would be able to afford. 

The exceptional advantages of our headquarters and the drill that is con* 
stantly going on there, and the private income of the corps, are also essential 
factors in the situation. 

Major-General Sir George Marshall, who commanded the artillery 
in the South African war, and was Commandant of the Field 
Artillery Gunnery School at Okehampton for some time, besides 
being president of the committee that introduced the 18-pr. and 
13-pr. quick-firing guns, showed in a letter to the Times that J 
field battery after being trained in the theory of gunnery, riding, 
driving, and simple movements at drill and manceuvres, is worthless 
as a fighting machine unless it has had a considerable amount 
of gun practice under varied war conditions at long ranges, directed 
by thoroughly capable battery commanders; and that the other 
officers should be able to take the place of the commander if 
necessary. And he asks if it would be possible during mobilisation^ 
in war time to train a very large number of batteries to shoot, 
there being only three or four land ranges available in the whole 
kingdom. He also pointed out that partially trained batteries were 
not employed in South Africa against troops equipped with trained 
artillery. 

Colonel A. S. Pratt, late Royal Artillery, wrote as follows to the 
Daily Mail respecting the Lancashire Field Artillery : 

In 1901 1 had the honour of forming the Lancashire Field Artillery Militia 
with a large percentage of Regulars to help me, and we trained for three 
months annually. From my experiment with them, I feel quite certain that, 
unlcMis you have a very large percentage of Regular officers, non-oommissioned 
officers, and men in the ranks of each battery (who should all be specially 
selected and able to teach), the volunteer field artery will be of very little 
use in war. 

There seems to be an absurd idea that a skilled mechanic or artisan would be 
sure to make a good field artilleryman. Not at aU. . . . One of the most important 
duties of a field artilleryman is to look after his horse in barracks, in camp, 
on the march, and in the field— in fact, everywhere ; for what is the good ot 
a battery on service which loees and kills its horses by misinanagement ? 
Discipline and daily routine can alone teach horse management, and constant 
experienoe in the field can alone teach field artillery tactics and the employment 
(ff guns to officers. 

Mr. HaldaxiB appears to have been iufiuenoed by the idea that 
ehiied mechanics must make good field gunners ; for he said in the 
Hoi^ Commons : / Ke qnite agreed that nothing short of the best 
wijs good enough for artillety, but in the little volunteer field ax^eiy 
in MiAgoWi Sheffi^d, mid olW big towns they had aittsans of the 
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yetf teolxmeal trfthung with tke workiiig of cimipti^ted 

mechaoism sacli as was exhibited in the modem gun.’ Such skSled 
meohanicNs would be far more valuable in position than in ddd artiller|r. 

It is a novel idea for a War Minister to rely, for the support pt 
his proposals, on accounts given by newspaper oGnespondents of b€& 
casual mancBuvring and firing on the Salisbury ranges of two or three 
selected volunteer batteries, which have had exceptional advantages 
in training, and have been provided with horses by the regular artillery. 
Such manoeuvres afford no proof that 165 horse, field, and howitaer 
volunteer field batteries can be formed and trained u]^ to the compara- 
tive efBiciency of these few exceptional batteries. One of tiie coire^ 
spondents quoted by Mr. Haldane in the House of Commons, on the 
^8th of June, stated that shrapnel shells * rushed high overhead, and 
falling in and about the trenches and forts exploded, throwing from 
the sub-craters they made volumes of smoke, fiame, iron, earth, and 
stone.’ This is not exactly the effect desired by practical gunners 
from shrapnel shell. 

Notwithstanding what has been said by many artillery ofiScers 
of experience, Lord Lucas, now Under-Secretary of State for War, 
^tated in a paper read after a dinner of the National Defence Associa- 
tion : * If I could borrow the King’s outriders to drive my guns, and 
a picked team from Maxim’s works to fire them, I would guarantee 
to have an efficient battery in a week.’ Lord Lucas is said to have 
attained the rank of second lieutenant in an infantry volunteer 
regiment, so of course he must know all about artillery service. His 
idea reminds the writer of a somewhat similar notion he heard ex- 
pounded several years ago when lunching with the late Sir Alexander 
Wilson at Cammeli’s works at Sheffield. A commercial gentleman 
present, said to be a shrewd man of business, declared that it was a 
great waste of money to keep up an army in peace time. If war was 
declared against any Power, all the Government had to do was to 
select two or three good contractors, and they would be able to supply 
troops, arms, ammunition, food, &c., without difficulty. He did not 
seem to see much use in training, and did not apparently care what 
became of our Colonies and possessions in different parts of the world. 

With respect to Mr. Haldane’s large body of modem and ex- 
perienced military opinion in favour of bis proposed scheme, it does 
not follow that the most modem is always the best. For instanoe, 
field howitzers were not allowed to take part in the Salisbury man- 
oeuvres before the South African war, as it was thou^t they wotdd 
impede the movements of the other troops ; and as to guns of position, 
the modem authorities of the time had never appasenldy heard of 
them, or forgotten the services performed by such artillery in 
and the Crimea, and we have had no fighting against msi enemy vritb 
powerful well-trained artiUezy since ; but in South Africa some 
howitzers, which had been sent out long before the war and put in 
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irh^ uaeful seandoe. And it muit 

be i)0zd6saed that tbe modem geaerste &s^ oat to Soufb Africa 
matte but a poor use of the ine artilleTy at tbeii command; 

% the results of the Essex maaceuvres/plamied by modem generis 
• the South Afrioan war, were more or less futile. They appeared 
to ccmsist mainly of an exercise in landing troops from ships, without 
any proper arrangements for preventing the operation by tbe em- 
ployment of position and other artillery skilfully posted and entrenched. 
That the Navy could promptly land troops was shown in the Crimea 
more than fifty years before. 

With respect to these manc&uvres a critic^ — strange to say, an 
artillery officer — came to the conclusion that heavy artillery will, 
genendly speaking, be useless in close country, and field artilleiy wd^ 
work at a great disadvantage. This may be true if tbe enemy is 
allowed to land in force, but this is what he should not be allowed 
to do ; and if he got a footing by landing unexpectedly at night, he 
must be overwhelmed before he can establish himself and advance, 
an operation mainly depending upon a heavy artillery fire brought to 
bear on him, and this would be the legitimate function of a properly 
organized and well-trained Territorial artillery. ^ 

Mr. Haldane attempts to quote expert opinions against that of 
Lord Roberts. He gives those of Generals Sir John French and Sir 
Neville Lyttelton, both able and experienced officers, but who can ‘ 
hardly be considered ‘ experts ’ on a technical field artillery question ; 
and one would have thought that such an idea as six months’ training 
; on mobilisation, which appears to have impressed them, had been 
I knocked on the head by the lamentable experience of sending un- 
f trained yeomanry to South Africa. Then, would any nation delay 
; operations for six months to allow time for the enemy to train his 
troops ? General Sir I. Hamilton, also one of our distinguished 
generals, who, besides his South African experience, had the oppor- 
tunity of watching the operations during the late war in Manchuria, 
does not appear to share Sir J. French’s estimate of the value of 
Territorial field artillery, as he stated that three or four such batteries 
might give a warm reception to one battery of the Continental armies. 
Both Generals Sir J. French and Sir I. 
do all in their power to assist Mr. Halda 
of the difficulties being overcome by the 
oountry ; it is to be feared ^at the 

very evident either in the country jP among the War Ministers 
supporters in the House of Commogpi^ilnthusiasm on the decima- 
tion of war is rather late use. Mr. Haldane’s idea 

that We were sending* bur Regular troops abroad, we must be 
bo send m<we than we could ^pare until the second 
tendered iatb is rather vague and not very 


emilton evidently wish to 
^ V but seem to rely on most 
military enthusiasm of the 
of such enthusiasm are 
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The foHpwiiig Ib what Mr. Haldaae caOs important evideiftoe of 
the value of volunteer artillery : 

This was particularly made manifest during the special manoeuvre training 
in Scotland last year, when Scottish volunteer artiliery was aes^iated with 
Eegular artillery^ and did so well as to earn the warmest praise from Generia 
Haig and Colonel May, the expert of the General Staft General Haig con- 
feswd that he was unable to differentiate between the Begular and the volunteer 
artillerymen, and Colonel Grant's Lancashire volunteers drove over a bank 
which a Begular battery had declined to negotiate. 

Whatever may be the value of General Haig’s 6pimon as to the 
efficiency of a field battery, increased, probably, by the volunteers 
driving over a bank, the fighting powers of batteries cannot be judged 

their movements during manoeuvres ; and it is curious to note that 
the casual mention of Colonel May’s praise is the only reference made 
by Mr. Haldane to the opinion of any artillery officer. 

Mr. Haldane states that ‘ the Territorial artillery organization is 
the one recommended by the General Staff,’ but some doubt has been 
thrown on the opinions of officers at the War Office by Mr. Arnold - 
Forster, ex-War Minister, who was refused the production of certain 
documents giving the opinions of officers who took part in the dis- 
cussion of the question of volunteer artillery at the end of 1905. In a 
letter to Mr. Haldane of the 3()th of March he states : 

I do not pretend to know what the views of the distinguished soldiers I have 
referred to may be at the present time, but 1 do know what they thought and 
said as late as October 1905, and I have no hesitation in saying that they were 
at that time wholly opposed to the policy of reducing the Royal Artillery and 
of creating 196 batteries of volunteer field artillery. 

Then there is the threat held over the military advisers by War 
Ministers, as stated by Lord Elgin in the House of Lords : ‘ The Secre- 
tary of State necessarily must act on the advice which he receives 
from his confidential advisers. These officers must concur with the 
action taken or they must resign.’ A pleasant prospect for the 
officers, who may be pardoned for some alieration of opinions rather 
than have their professional career blighted. 

Lord Elgin went on to discuss ‘ what was expert evidence,’ and 
instances differences of opinions between two field-marshals on a queS'- 
tion of expert advice, on which a third field-marshal declined to give 
his opinion, on the ground that strategy was not an exact science. 
The latter was perfectly right, and on this matter of Territorial field 
artillery no question of strategy is involved, but a technical ope 
depending on money, organization, training, and experience. 

That a War Minister should be guided by his military advisers 
is a sound principle, but in its application he must make sure of getting 
competent advisers. In a technical question involving so man}^ 
complicated details as field artillery, it is of litUe use to consult ti^cti^ 
cians, however modem their notions, for there are now no generidfl 
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or offiqetB of lower rank on tke active list wko have> in fighting, ever 
been opposed by armies provided with a powerful and weli-train^ 
artilleiy. The consequences are that many wild* ideas have been 
adopted, such as : that the effect of artillery fire is chiefly moral, 
that only one gun and one projectile are required for field artillery, 
that all gun practice must be quick-firing and very long ranging, 
ideas that 1 attempted to combat in a paper printed in the United 
Service Magazine in 1905. But with all such ideas floating about, 
there has probably never been a time when regular artillery officers, 
non-commissionetl officers, and men have been better trained, and they, 
at any rate, know what results can be expected from the various 
kinds of artillery in use — siege, very heavy field, position, field gun, 
howitzer, and mountain artillery. % 

As regards the regular artillery, Mr. Haldane’s scheme provides 
sixty-six batteries, horse and field, for the striking force of six divisions; 
which will leave eight horse and thirty-three field batteries at home ; 
but the scheme involves the crippling of the thirty-three batteries, 
their establishment of horses being reduced to such a low point that a 
battery cannot turn out to drill without borrowing horses from the 
two other batteries of the brigade ; and, as Loid Roberts pointed out, 
only the eight fiorse artillery batteries would be left to act for home 
defence with the Territorial artillery, and to supply drafts for the 
batteries of the striking force. The thirty-three field batteries are to , 
be employed to train the 15,000 men of the Special Reserve (Militia) 
required for the ammunition columns and six months’ wastage from 
war. How can these thirty- three batteries train the Special Reserve 
when their establishments are so reduced that it will be very difficult 
for the majors to keep up the training of their own batteries, and 
preserve their efficiency as fighting machines? With respect to this 
reduction of horses in the thirty -three field batteries, Mr, Haldane said 
in the debate in the House of Commons on the 18th of June : — ‘ The 
hon. member (Mr. Lee) complained that thirty- three batteries of the 
Royal Artillery had been emasculated, but that was a fallacy.’ A 
fact cannot be converted into a fallacy by a bare assertion ; and any 
artillery trumpeter could tell Mr. Haldane that these batteries are simply 
crippled for want of horses. The idea of these batteries training the 
Spedal Reserve is a good one, provided that their ordinary peace 
establishments are not reduced in men or horses. 

The Military Correspondent of the Times parades numbers of men 
and guns to show that no reduction of the regular artillery has been 
proposed ; but these are of little use, for the only field batteries in tffie 
'Country outside those of the striking force are 'crippled for wemt of 
horses. With respect to the Territorial artillery he asserted that 

there were three eonrsee open to the Army Gounoil for providing the neoeesiucy 
Tffie artffiery exolueively regnlar ; it nisght 

itren the Laaesehire Field Artffiery Mffifia, by some 
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T/fE PRESENT STAGE OF CHURCH 
REFORM 


A YEAR or two ago a facile pen produced a volume of essays, pur- 
porting to have been written ‘ in time of tranquillity.’ The title, 
In Peril of Change, though connoting the topic of the closing paper, 
affords a tolerably correct anticipation of the complexion of the 
book as a whole. Without posing as a mere laudator temforis acti, 
a character quite below so forceful and discriminating a writer, the 
• observer’s attitude towards change in society or thti Church may be 
said to be that of exceeding caution. 

That peril should be associated with change was to the constitu- 
tional conservatism of a bygone day an axiom. To-day, except with 
the surviving remnant of a school, whether to move be not better 
than to stand still is at least an open question. 

Church Reform is a policy involving not so much a constitutional 
change in the Church of England as the bestowal upon it of a constitu- 
tion. For at present it is unique amongst the Chmches of Western 
reformed Christendom as possessing none. 

The phrase ‘ Church Reform ’ calls for a prefatory word. This, 
let it be noticed, has nothing directly to do with Church Reformation. 
There are not a few things in the present polity and practice of the 
National Church which many of her most loyal sons would be glad 
to see amended. The sale of advowsons and of next presentations 
cannot in their count be justified. The whole question of private 
patronage demands revision. These matters, however, form no part 
of the programme of Church Reform. This prepares the way for 
their fruitful consideration, and offers the machinery for their correc- 
tion. But the orderly progress of Reform has been frequently 
blocked by an unwise intersection of two completely distinct inquines. 
Time is spent on these side issues which should have been devoted to 
the legitimate position ; and the real object for which discussion is 
invited has often been thrust into a subordinate place while speaker 
after speaker has waxed warm on the immediate necessity of doing 
that which can never be done until the despised machinery for doing 
it is supplied. It is overlooked that reformation of abuses and 
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constitutional reform do not admit of comparison. The Church 
Reform League is partially responsible for this confusion of thought. 
In its early days it selected certain abuses as planks in its platform 
which, while affording ethical reasons for the movement, diverted 
attention from the insistent question of the means whereby those 
abuses should ultimately be removed. 

We may learn wisdom here from a page of English history record- 
ing an epoch when a constitutional and a great ethical question were 
reticulate. 

Years before •the passing of the great measures which secured the 
reform of Parliamentary representation, the subject of the abolition 
of slavery in our plantations had been brought up in Parliament. 
In Lord Brougham the Buxtons and the Wilberforces had found si^ 
zealous friend. This statesman had brought forward a motion in 
the House directing attention to the evils and scandals of the labour 
system of the West. Sterile resolutions passed by successive Govern- 
ments marked the slow awakening of the public conscience. Feeble 
substitutes for abolition were gravely proposed ; but nothing was 
done. With so many vested interests involved, it would have been 
astonishing had anything been done so long as Parliament failed to 
speak the mind 'of the nation. This it could not do until the nation’s 
voice spoke through it. Reform had to precede reformation. 

The question of abolition was speedily disposed of when reform 
was accomplished. Lord John Russell’s Act was passed in 1832. 
Emancipation was carried in 1833. Through the most beneficent 
of the long series of Factory Acts extinction of child-labour 
with its piteous miseries soon followed. The relation of this 
latter measure of reform in the ethical sphere to the question 
of reform in the political is even more to the point than that of 
the abolitionist Act, inasmuch as it complicated the purely political 
issues in much the same way as the two sets of questions are colliding 
and so impeding progress in the ecclesiastical province to-day. It is 
a singular instance of a narrow purview in one whose vision was in 
his own philanthropic field so clear that Lord Ashley was nearly as 
zealous in opposing the Reform Bill of 1832 as in laboriously preparing 
the way for the humane legislation of 1833, 1844, and 1845. 

These considerations go far to strengthen the persuasion that the 
more ardently we may desire to see certain abuses in the administra- 
tion of the Church of England amended the more carefully should we 
guard against the danger of diverting public attention from the question 
of the Church’s constitution. Unless this caution is respected, the 
question will continue to be invested with nothing beyond the mere 
academic interest it ha^ for long possessed. ‘ I have been thinking of 
the subject,’ said one Church dignitary to the writer a short time 
aga ‘ for thirty years.’ ‘ I have been weighing it,’ said another, ‘ for 
forty.’ A copious literature has been produced by such varied schools 
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as those represented by the late Bishop Westcott, by the Bishop of 
Birmingham, the Bishop of Liverpool, the Bishop of Hereford, the 
Dean of Norwich, Canon Aitken, Father Rackham, Chancellor Vemon- 
Smith, Sir John Kennaway. Leaders of the Churches in Amerioa, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Cape Town have furnished informa- 
tion on the position and powers of the laity in their several communities. 
We have listened to their reports with respect, blind to the humour 
of the situation that the mother of all these vigorous local communities 
should continue contented to be the only disfranchised Protestant 
Church in Christendom. 

Disfranchised — ^for she was vocal once. Parliament ceased, with 
the releasing *of Nonconformists from their disabilities, to represent 
^he National Church. Quite inadequate the representation ; but 
such as it was it possessed constitutional recognition. Since 1828 
no shadow of representation has remained. The revival of Convoca- 
tion in 1852 attested the awakening of a slumbering Church. But it 
gave the Church no adequate clerical representation. Bishop Samuel 
Wilberforce’s appeal to the Government for a licence to sit for the 
transaction of business was warmly seconded by Mr. Gladstone. It is 
noticeable that this statesman was amongst the first to see the in- 
sufficiency of a purely clerical assembly, however com|)letely it should 
represent the clergy, to voice the Church. He urged that in any future 
con vocational action the laity should have opportunities of being heard. 
‘ No form of government,’ he says, ‘ that does not distinctly and fully 
provide for the expression of the voice of the laity would satisfy the 
needs of the Chiirch of England.’ ^ 

Conscious of its own inadequacy as the mouthpiece of an organic 
body, Convocation on its revival took the first step towards securing 
the necessary powers for undertaking its own internal reform. That 
of the Province of Canterbury approached the Queen with an address, 
praying Her Majesty’s royal licence to amend the representation of 
the clergy in the Lower House. Her Majesty was not advised to 
comply with its prayer. 

As at present constituted. Convocation cannot be regarded as an 
exponent of the mind of the clergy of the Church. To make it a true 
exponent of that mind should be the Church’s first endeavour. It is 
nothing short of a gross anomaly that while an incumbent who has 
been only three years in holy orders is in virtue of his benefice an 
elector, an unbeneficed clergyman with twenty years’ experience behind 
him does not enjoy the franchise ; and, of course, no unbeneficed 
clergyman can take his seat amongst the proctors as a member. 

If the reform of the Clerical Convocation be, as we are persuaded 
it must be, the question that first presses, if appears to us as ill- 
advised to divert general attention from this to the subject of lay- 
representation, as it is to divert that attention from either of these 

If 

‘ Life of Qladatone, John Morley, ii. 168. 
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constitutional questions to ethical reformanda. This observation 
is commended to the Church Reform League. That useful educational 
agency — educational, for it commits itself to no detailed policy- 
in its original draft Declaratory or Enabling Bill merely indicated 
the lines along which legislation should, in its estimation, travel A 
start had to be made, and there was no other agency — and there is 
still no other to our knowledge — ^in the field to do it. 

A Bill, entitled ‘ The Convocations of the Clergy Bill ’ — ^to be dis- 
tinguished from Sir Richard Jebb’s ‘ Convocations Bill,’ introduced 
and dropped in*19(X) — was moved in the Lords by Archbishop Temple 
and read a first time on the 17th of May 1901, passed its second 
reading on the 13th of June, and its third on the Ist of July. In 
the Commons it was read a first time four days later, and has not beqpi 
heard of since. A similar Bill has been introduced into the House 
of Lords by the present Archbishop of Canterbuiy, and has apparently 
met with a similar fate. 

Three years ago a new departure in consultative organisation 
was taken in the formation of the so-called ^ ‘ Representative Chmch 
Council’ This consists of the Convocations of the two Provinces 
together with the two Houses of Laymen conferring at Westminster in 
joint session, and is the outcome of careful deliberations in the separate 
Convocations the year before ; and we may be sanguine of its ultimate 
usefulness. In the present stage of its business it appears too probable • 
that its advances towards internal qualification for future legislative 
powers (for which in their wisdom the Archbishops have not yet asked) 
will be obstructed by the thorny question of the Church-franchise. 
In July 190G it was decided by a fairly substantial majority ® that the 
qualification be parochial — residence in the parish with a declaration 
giving the vote. Not a little, however, was urged by several prominent 
speakers, including the Bishop of London, the Bishop of Birmingham, 
and Lord Halifax in favour of the habitual worshipper from over the 
parish border. The congregational principle was indeed recognised, 
but the Council was urged to secure for the two bases concurrent 
recognition. This was negatived, and the ancient parochial principle 
reaffirmed. It has to be noticed with regret that the will of the 
Council, thus unequivocally expressed, has not been loyally accepted 
in aU quarters, and some of the foremost leaders in Reform have 
declined to consider themselves bound by the vote of the Council. 
This independence of action is hardly likely to impress the outside 
public with the ripeness of Churchmen for the exercise of legislative 
powers, if ever they are applied for. Divergence of view is to be 

^ For no CJoanoU can properly be. called ‘ representative ’ before the principle of 
representation has been decided on, and exercised. 

* The voting on the question of giving the franchise to non -parishioners vras as 
fo]k>w8 : Bishops, 10 ayes, 19 noee ; clergy, 58 ayes, 81 noes ; laity, 80 ayes, 76 noes ; 

« 148 «yesi 176 noes. 
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looked for in all assemblies of thinking men, and, as long as the par- 
ticular question remains sub judice, is fully entitled to free expression. 
But for Reformers to call into existence a deliberative body and then 
to include in the rights of a minority that of individually overruling 
its decisions is a singular method of promoting Reform. We say 
nothing as to the expediency or inexpediency of superinducing the 
congregational upon the parochial theory. We contend that the 
question has for consistent Church Refprmers been closed by the vote 
of the Council, and if individual Bishops issue independent instructions 
to their clergy, the Church’s organic action ceases to be a reality. 
The cause of Reform is hopelessly blocked. 

It is not easy to account for the timid attitude towards the general 
fuestion of creating a constitution for the Church of England taken 
by many members of that Church. Is there anything to be said in 
justification of the absence of self-government ? And if theoretically 
there be nothing to be said, are all other Anglican communities 
possessed of facilities which have been denied to the Church of England? 
Does her internal administration ox the character of her members 
present peculiar difficulties, which are conspicuously absent from 
all sister Churches ? 

^ Until two hundred years ago she was autonomous’; constitution- 
ally represented by Parliament. All members were Churchmen. 

, None will be hardy enough to say that Parliament represents her 
to-day. With the abolition of all Parliamentary religious tests the 
last vestiges of self-government vanished. Happily for the Church, 
there is not tJic slightest likelihood that such a method of representa- 
tion will ever be revived. 

But its disappearance has placed the Church in a singular position. 
No longer representing her, the Parliaments of recent times have 
betrayed a judicious disinclination to legislate for her ; and on the 
rare occasions w'heii they have done so, the scant gratitude of Church- 
men has been won. 

Deprived tlien of autonomous powers, she has remained from that 
day to this without them ; and there is no instrumentality by which 
the results of her successive efforts to improve her multiform agencies 
and institutions can be invested with the force of law. The passage 
through Parliament of a simple enabling Bill which should recognise 
her right to put her own house in order appears to meet insuperable 
obstacles. And yet it is impossible to accept these obstacles as 
inherent in the nature of the case. 

On the other hand, it is equally difficult to believe that the character 
of Church people presents a special ethical obstruction. Are a laity 
trained and moulded by our free institutions, nurtured in the mbst 
comprehensive of all the Churches, less likely than all others to wield for 
the general good whatever limited powers, administrative or judiciary, 
might hereafter be conceded to them ? We think not. For earnest- 
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ness, for devotion to a high ideal, for practical wisdom, the laymen of 
the English Church have often little to learn from the clergy, and, in 
the last, have not seldom something to teach. 

Their confidence, moreover, in the clergy expresses itself without 
break in ungrudging financial support of the Church’s work. Some 
are disposed to think that their trust is withered, or is withering. 
Nine million pounds given in voluntary offerings yearly—the bulk of 
this out of the pockets of the laity~is singularly abundant fruit to 
be plucked from the boughs of a withering tree. And if the laity, as a 
whole, thus tnist the clergy, as a whole, this trust ought to be, and in 
most cases is, heartily reciprocated. That any considerable number 
of the laity will be capable of prostituting power for partisan purposes 
we decline to believe. • 

In the fuller recognition of the momentous problems to be faced in 
the calmer light of the broadening morrows, in the nobler crusades 
that lie beyond our rubrical polemics, lie the hopes of the future 
solidarity of the English Church. The administrative side of this 
solidarity will be provided, when the clergy and laity of the Church 
sitj side by side, in council in virtue of their baptism, and take common 
s}modical actipn in all causes appertaining to the welfare of their, 
common Church. 


Alfred Burnley. 
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THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE AND 
THE ^ATHANASIAN CRE^D: 


t'His month the bishops of what may be conveniently called the 
Anglican branch of the Catholic Church meet in conference at Lambeth. 
The bishops come from all parts of the world ; they represent bodies 
independent one of another, and governed by different ecclesiastical 
laws. These bodies are ‘ Anglican ’ in the sense that they are spiritu- 
ally descended from the Church of England, or at least (as in the case 
of the disestablished Church of Ireland) were once in organic union 
with her ; in fact, the Lambeth Conference will be a ^meeting of the 
representatives of sister bodies, not of one organisation. The two 
great links between bishop and bishop who meet there are the English 
tongue and the Book of Common Prayer. 

To the Lambeth Conference, therefore, those men look who desire 
to see the Prayer Book strengthen its hold on the affections of all who 
use the English tongue. The Prayer Book as it stands is the result 
of successive revisions. First compiled in 1549 from ancient materials, 
it was revised in 1552, 1559, 1604, and 1661. But the process of 
revision has been arrested ever since the beginning of the reign of 
Charles the Second, An outsider might think that it was generally 
agreed in the Church of England that the revisers of 1661 foresaw the 
needs of all future generations and provided for them. 

And yet there is hardly a single English Churchman who holds 
any such opinion. Indeed, even in the generation which accepted 
the last revision of the Prayer Book the weighty voice of a great 
English Churchman, Bishop Jeremy Taylor, called attention to a 
grave defect. The Christian faith, the Bishop shows, is sufficiently 
set forth for salvation in the Apostles’ Creed, yet in ‘ Athanasius’s 
Creed there is nothing but damnation and perishing everlastingly, 
unless the article of the Trinity be believed, as it is there with curiosify 
and minute particularities explained.’ 

The Damnatory Clauses to which Bishop Jeremy Taylor refem 
have been with the Church of England as a stumbling-block ever 
since his day. They gave rise to prolonged discussion in 1689, when 
a revision of the Prayer Book was considered but not carried ofjt. 
The proposal then adopted was to add an explanation to the rubric : 
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‘ and the Condenming Clauses are to be understood as relating only 
to those who obstinately deny the substance of the Christian Faith.’ 
This explanation, however, set aside rather than explained the clauses, 
and iaded to give satisfaction. The theologians of the next centuty 
sought a different mode of escape from the difficulty. Thus Charles 
Wbeatly ^ suggests that the ‘ warnings ’ of verses 1, 2 are limited 
in their reference, that they apply, indeed, only to verses 3, 4, ‘ All 
that is required of us (so says Wheatly) as necessary to salvation is, 
that we worship one God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity : neither 
confounding th^^ persons, nor dividing the substance.’ This sugges- 
tion is ingenious, but it does not give help to the attentive reader 
who finds Damnatory or Minatory Clauses stationed at three separate 
points in the Quu^unqm, as though to prevent any such escap^ 
Equally unsatisfying is the contention of Thomas Bennet, M.A.,* 
who in order to save members of the Greek Church, urges that the 
Damnatory Clauses do not cover verse 23, which contains the Filioque 
clause which the Greeks reject. It is, indeed, hardly to be wondered 
at that the American Church, in the face of unworthy shifts like these, 
cut the knot at her own revision of the Prayer Book in 1789 by cutting 
out the Quicun^ue vuU as well from her Service Book as from her s| 
services. 

In England the question of the Damnatory Clauses came to the 
front again when the Ritual Commission of 1867 began its work. • 
Many of the members of the Commission, including the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the two Regius Professors of Divinity at Oxford 
and Cambridge, were in favour of discontinuing the recitation of the 
Quicunque in public worship. Nothing, however, came of the labours 
of the Commission in England except the passing of a wordy resolu- 
tion by the Southern Convocation. The Synod of Canterbury in 
1873 solemnly declared that the warnings of the Damnatory Clauses 
of the QuicMnque are to be explained after the analogy of the ‘ like 
warnings in Holy Scripture.’ ^ Thus the Church, instead of acting as 
an interpreter of Holy Writ and a guide of her children, is to hand 
over her interpretative office to individuals, that they may expound 
for themselves her ambiguous warnings. The Synod, when asked 
for bread, gave the children of the Church a stone. Not daring to 
accept the clauses in their plain meaning, the Southern Convocation 
sent Churchmen off to find glosses for themselves. 

While an English Synod was thus shelving the question, Irish 
Churchmen were settling it. The disestablished Church of Ireland, 
in revising the Prayer Book for her own use, was of course confronted 

* BatwneU Illustration of ths Book of Common PrayoTf 4tb ed., 1724. 

^ * Pmtaphtase with AwnoUUiom ths Book of Common Pra/yor^ page 273 
(London, 1708). 

Declaration does not tell us where in Scripture is to be found a 
lengiii^ and intricate doctrinal statement accompanied by warnings that we must 
scoqpt it OB pain of damnation for refusal or neglect. 
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with the difiiculty of the Damnatory Clauses of the Quicunque. She 
solved the difl&culty by two rubrical changes. In Morning Prayer the 
revised rubric before the Apostles’ Creed directs only that the Apostles’ 
Creed is to be said. The rubric before ‘ The Creed (commonly called) 
of St. Athanasius ’ has been dropped. Thus the Irish Church has 
ceased to enjoin the recitation of the Quicunque. On the other hand, 
the Quicunque stands in its familiar place in the Prayer Book as a 
standard of doctrine. The Irish Churchmen of the early seventies 
were more conservative than the American Churchmen of 1789. 

In England the difficulty of the Damnatory Clauses has con- 
tinued to make itself felt. The Solemn Declaration of 1873 gives no 
permanent satisfaction. Every book written on the Prayer Book has 
Is own way of dealing with the difficulty/ but the usual resource is 
to set limits to the reference of the words ‘ Whosoever ’ in verse 1 , 
and ‘ every one ’ in verse 2. These verses are addressed (we are told) 
only to those who have been soundly instructed in the Christian Faith, 
and only they are damned for stumbling over the Quicunque. (We, 
however, on Christmas morning hear the clauses said to babes and to 
beginners.) ‘ Before all things ’ (we are informed) implies no prefer- 
ence of orthodox thinking to right living. ‘ Without doubt he shall 
perish everlastingly ’ is ‘ of course to be understood with the limitations 
of which God alone is judge.’ Why are limitations ‘ of course,’ when 
the document itself says, ‘ without doubt ’ ? 

The defenders of the Damnatory Clauses are continually protest- 
ing that these clauses must be ‘ properly understood,’ but they protest 
too much. The language of the Quicunque is too painfully clear. 
It is a delusion that this lawyer-drawn document merely gives us a 
general warning against the frivolity which declares that it does not 
matter what a man believes, provided that he lives a decent life. The 
language of the Quicunqim is precise not only in its definitions but 
also in its warnings ; it offers the choice between its own perfect 
orthodoxy and damnation. ‘ without doubt.’ 


Twice within our generation the ‘Athanasian Creed’ has been 
retranslated f rom the original Latin mainly in the hope that it would 
be found possible to remove (or lessen) the offence caused by the 
Damnatory Clauses. The work was done in 1872 by a Committee of 
Bishops, and m 1906 by a Committee of the Northern Convocation. 
It must, however, be confessed that more accurate translation has, if 


^ Sue Canon Fausset, Ouid^ to the Study of the Book of Commm Prayer, p, 104, 
^tepheris (the late). Helps to the SMy of the Book of Commm 
Prater, p. 56 (ed. ii.) ; Herbert Pole, M.A., The Book of Common Prayer, p 81 
(London, 1902); C. C. Atkinson, D.D.. A Handbook for Worshippers at MaUim a^ 
Evening pp. 79, 80 (London, 1902). Dr. Atkinson says truly that the teet^ 
membership of the Church is the Apostles’ Creed, and that laymen n^M^t 
their membership from thinking that this or that article of the Athanasian Creed is 

^ QvKimgue, or tin petiih 
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anything, made harder the task of those who seek to ‘ explain ’ the 
Clauses. The last verse as translated in 1906 runs : ‘ This is the 
Catholic Faith : which except each man shall have believed faith- 
fully and firmly he cannot be saved.’ The (correct) addition of and 
firmly shuts out still more the weaker brethren. 

Experience from 1689 till now shows that ‘ explanations ’ and 
re-translations do not permanently satisfy men who face the terrible 
words of the Five Clauses as they stand, and ask 'if they can be true. 
Some more worthy way of. dealing with the difficulty must be found, 
if the Church ofEngland is to fulfil her mission as a witness to Divine 
truth. The essential step is to remove the present legal compulsion 
which stamps as disobedient the men whose sense of truth forbids them 
both to recite the Damnatory Clauses, and to receive the glosses whic§ 
have been put upon them. 

It is for the Lambeth Conference to decide what particular remedy 
is to be adopted, but it is interesting to note the last important step 
taken with regard to the Quicunque. The example of the Church of 
Ireland has borne fruit. In October 1905 an important decision 
was made by the General Synod of Australia and Tasmania. The 
Bishops by 11 to 4, the Clergy by 41 to 23, the Laity by 28 to 13 ^ 
passed after two days’ debate the following resolution : — ‘ That this 
Synod affirms its ex animo acceptance of the credenda of the Quicunque 
vult, but in view of the minatory clauses, and of the general character • 
of the document, it is of opinion that constitutional means should be 
adopted for the omission of the rubric requiring its public recitation.’ 

If the matter is to be settled by the English method of a com- 
promise, it is hard to think of a juster compromise than this. At 
present those who as truthful men cannot bring themselves to recite 
the Damnatory Clauses are guilty of disobedience to the law of the. 
Church and of the State. If the rubric were removed, this state of 
things would cease, but those who can accept the five clauses as true 
would be able to recite the Quicunque as an anthem — its form is 
metrical — just as often as it suited their sense of fitness. Their only 
disability would be that they could not turn out the Apostles’ Creed 
from Morning Prayer to make room for what is only a commentary 
on the Creed. It is earnestly to be hoped, that the Lambeth Con- 
ference, which has twice dealt with the Quicunque, in 1888 and 1897, 
by suggesting a retranslation, will in 1908 lead the great Church which 
it represents forward towards a lasting solution of a difficulty which 
has been felt for 250 years. 

W. Emery Barnes. 

^ Three important recent additions to the literature of this subject are: The 
and Use of Creeds and Anaihetfias, by C. H. Turner (S.P.C.K. 1906) ; an 
article, ‘The Athanasian Creed,* in the Ch^^rch Quarterly Beview for April 1908; 
and mthe Prayer-Book [1903] by the Bishop of Edinburgh. 
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UN NOUVEAU MOLIMe 

A FRENCH VIEW OF BERNARD SHAW 

t 

The Frenchman who reads Bernard Shaw or sees him played is first 
of all surprised. He perceives indeed how greatly this drama differs 
from that to which he is accustomed, that is to say, from the contem- 
porary French drama. On reflection he perceives that the differen- 
tiation is none the less great, if the dramatic work of Bernard Shaw 
be compared with that of other contemporary dramatists, whether 
English, Scandinavian, Russian, German, Italian, or Spanish. 

In Bernard Shaw’s drama there is indeed something indefinably 
original and personal, which is not found in any other dramatist. 

This originality is due to the fact that Bernard Shaw’s drama 
is no offspring of the romantic drama of Scribe, Hugo, the two Dumas, 
Augier, or the vaudevillists of the same period — in a word, of the 
French school of the nineteenth century. On the other hand, all 
contemporary dramatists, both Scandinavian or French, Italian or 
English, German or Spanish, are the faithful disciples of this school, 
Ibsen himself, whom many superficial critics have regarded as quite 
outside the French orbit, has written plays which may be regarded 
as models of well-constructed plays according to the formula of 
the Scribe school. This identity of structure or techmque and 
even of matter causes a strong resemblance between French works 
whether they are the product of Hervieu, Donnay, Brieux, Fabre, 
or Bernstein. The spectator who has seen one has really seen 
all the others. When, according to the happy phrase of G. Poiti, 

‘ Tadultere dans le mariage indissoluble,’ so dear to Dumas, was worn 
threadbare, the French dramatists threw themselves upon ‘ I’adult^re 
dans le mariage dissoluble,’ and they will use this until it is worse 
than threadbare. Still it is always the same thing ; a few happy 
hits here and there, sometimes more, sometimes less, a few slight varia- 
tions in the plot, and the thing is done. In truth, the flavouring 
alone differs : in one there is a little more pepper, and in the other a 
little more salt, but it is always the same dish which French dramatj^ts 
serve us up. Nevertheless, they arrange it so skilfully and so astutely, 
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like past masters in coakery, tkat digestion alone discloses tke fact 
that we have once more eaten of yesterday’s dish. 

Foreign dramatists have the same technique and the same manner, 
only the matter with which they deal is slightly different. This 
produces an illusion, and gives a certain foreign ffavour which causes 
their work to pass as a real novelty. According to the nationality 
of the authors, the environment and the characters are Scandinavian, 
Russian, English, and so on. This difference of environment and 
nationality of the xjharaoters causes the French playgoer, somewhat 
out of his bearings, not to recognise at first the dish served up to 
him. But during digestion he perceives that it is still the same 
dish with Norwegian sauce, or- Swedish, Danish, Italian, English, 
or Spanish sauce. 

Nevertheless, among all these dramatic works there are many 
differences in the details of technique and material. The eternal 
duel of the sexes remains the corner-stone of the drama, but numerous 
are the variations which in the shape of diverse arabesques are woven 
with more or less lightness or heaviness by the authors on this ap- 
parently immovable basis. Some adopt the tragic, others the comic 
style. Others combine the two styles in various doses. In our days 
and for more than half a century, authors of serious plays are fond of 
the problem play, in whatever country they were born and live. 

The problem play is the logical demonstration of a principle. 
It is the staging of a plea for or against a phenomenon which is rather 
social than individual. Our dramatist chooses a subject, and fits in 
characters to put forward their pleas and views on the subject chosen. 
Often all or almost all the plays of one and the same author relate 
to the same subject. Thus the drama of Dumas the younger is, so 
to speak, the drama of adultery. In the same way Ibsen, for the 
majority of the plays of his mature period ( 1868 - 1886 ), chose criticism 
of marriage and the family. But he rises much higher than Dumas, 
because he reaches a philosophic generalisation which the latter had 
not attained. Ibsen, a genius, sees in the intestinal struggles of families 
an antagonism between ideals and the actions of life, between our 
morals, our social institutions generally, and our individual develop- 
ment. He is haunted by the problem of the will. He goes more to 
the bottom of things, and their very essence appears to him bad. 
Thus the principle of authority seems to him criminal. Society 
appears to him as restrictive of the individual. The State is the 
curse of the individual. The latter tends continuously towards his 
own development. This is the essential theme of all Ibsen’s plays, and 
also of those of Bjdrnstjeme Bjornson. With these geniuses the 
proMem play had acquired a social scope which it had previously not 
possess^ and did not possess either with the other dramatists, 
whethftr French or other of our time, who are nearer the masters 
Ai]gier and Dumas. 

VoL. 877 


£ 
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Side by side with the problem drama there is the drama the sole 
object of which is either to move the sentiment of the spectator or to 
excite his laughter. Sardou is a master in the former art with his 
inexhaustible fecundity, his skill in weaving and unweaving a plot 
and combining incidents. Labiche was the master of the second 
style with his vaudeville comedies, which, so to speak, mechanically 
aroused laughter. Now in this style we have Messrs. Courteline, 
Veber, and Tristan Bernard. This is all moving or amusing, but 
nearly always lacks depth. At the end of the pjay we are almost 
annoyed with ourselves for having been moved or for having wept, 
or laughed, so clearly do we perceive the superficiality of this puppet 
theatre. 

Different entirely from these dramas is that of Bernard Shaw, 
and it is this difference which at first {surprises, astounds, and shocks. 
Hence at the outset many a man among us, all being essentially 
haters of what is new, like the majority of humankind, will subscribe 
to the opinion of Monsieur Augustin Filon, who said ‘ Bernard Shaw 
serait peut-etre un grand auteur dramatique, si ses pieVes etaient , . . 
des pieces.’ For myself, being essentially a lover of the new, I have 
examined, scrutinised and analysed the dramatic work of Bernard 
Shaw, and his artistic beauty and philosophic depth were thus brought 
home to me. It is quite evident that Shaw is not a playwright in 
the romantic style, which was followed by all the European dramatists 
of the nineteenth century as faithful disciples. He has created a 
work imbued with the originality of genius. He created it regardless 
of the so-called rules of the art, to the great discomfiture of professional 
critics and the public which follow them like sheep. All, on seeing 
his plays, might have said with Lysidas in La Critique de UEcole des 
F emmeSj ‘ Those who know their Aristotle and Horace see that in 
the first place this comedy sins against all the rules of Art,’ Perhaps 
he would answer them with Dorante : ‘You are amusing people with 
your rules, with which you bewilder the ignorant and which you din 
into our ears day by day. 1 should very much like to know whether 
to please is not the chief rule of all rules, and whether a play which 
has achieved its object has not chosen the right path.’ I do not 
know whether he has given them this reply of Dorante’s, but it is 
certain that he acts as though he had. Is he not still writing 
plays ^he has written sixteen now — which continue to be no plays 
according to the Lysidases of all nations ? * 

When we examine what is meant by the ‘ Beautifur and by 
Art, we see with Tolstoi that ‘ every notion of beauty is reduced for 
us to the reception of a certain kind of pleasure.’ Art, which la the 
mode of expression and manifestation of this beauty, has therefore 
precisely for its object pleasure, as was maintained by Bettaux and 
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Mario Pilo. The dramatic work of Bernard Shaw is therefore 
eminently beautiful and artistic, as it gives rise to extreme pleasure 
both in the hearer and reader. Moreover, it is amusing in the extreme, 
and consequently its style and character are excellent, if Voltaire’s 
aphorism is true : ‘ Tons les genres sont bons, hors le genre ennuyeux.’ 
Nor is this style any the less good because anyone reading or seeing 
a play of Bernard Shaw can understand it without difficulty and with- 
out inquiry, and because it produces a part or the whole of the effect 
which the author desires ; for, as Tolstoi has said, ‘ All styles are good 
except that which is not understood or does not produce its effect.’ 

Therefore the dramatic work of Bernard Shaw is beautiful and 
artistic according to the definitions given of beauty and art. If at 
first this does not appear to be so to many onlookers, the reason is# 
that Shaw is a precursor and not a follower, as is peremptorily brought 
home to us by an analysis of his drama, both as to form and substance. 

Like Moliere, Bernard Shaw in his drama is essentially comical. 
From the point of view of manner this is the most evident characteristic 
of our writer’s drama. At times, again as in Moli^^re, this feature 
develops into buffoonery, farce, and burlesque, and on this point he 
reminds us more of Aristophanes and Plautus than of Terence. With 
the latter, contemplation of the actions of man takes the external 
form of humorous reflections, those which are born in the soul of the 
8ag(?. In Shaw, just as in Moliere, there is this same spirit of wisdom, 
but it by no means prevents critical reflection from frequently manifest- 
ing itself in the form of farce — whether the burlesque is produced by 
the ideas themselves, or by the language, or by the situations, or by 
action of the characters. 

Bernard Shaw has the, most characteristic comic mentality. He 
can see nothing without straightway perceiving a comical side to it. 
He cannot speak or write of anything, however serious, without 
immediately adding a comical element to a lesser or greater extent. 
He knows how to bring out the comical side of everything and any- 
thing, even if profoundly sad. But this comicality is bitter with a 
deep bitterness, just as bitter as is that of Moliere, rightly remarked 
by Bruneti^re. This bitterness, which is likewise characteristic of 
Irish gaiety, when it emanates from Swift, Sheridan, and Sterne, in 
reality shows the sympathy of these severe critics for human evils 
and vices. ^ 

English comic writers of the time of Elizabeth sought their vis 
comka chiefly in actions and the situations of characters. Bernard 
Sha’^r, on the contrary, seeks it chiefly in the contrast of ideas them- 
selves— and in this he is the rival of the greatest comiqms of the past- 
or in the contrast between the idea and the position of the person 
expressing it. Thus the poet Eugene Marchbanks in Cavdiday the 
bom waiter in You ever Cm Telly Kuntschli in Arms and the Man— 
tedeed, One' would need to mention all his plays and a host of his 
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characters. This contrast of ideas is obtained above all by means of 
paradoxes. This is the method to which Bernard Shaw is particularly 
addicted, with a success which has no parallel. He is as para- 
doxical as Eabelais, Jean- Jacques Eousseau, Proudhon, ah the 
great educators and reformers of ah times. The innovator is 
essentiahy paradoxical. He is so even by definition, since he 
professes opinions contrary to common opinions. The paradox of 
to-day is the commonplace of to-morrow. Bernard Shaw is an 
innovator. There never lived a man having a greater disdain for 
conventional opinions. He experiences a deep afid intense joy in 
opposing these conventional opinions, and setting up in their place 
a different opinion which violently and brutahy shocks common 
I opinion. These paradoxes or these truths of to-morrow are handled 
by him with an elegance, a subtlety, and a charm unequaUed. With 
a masterly hand our author knows how to insert into the free move- 
ment of life some mechanism of thought or situation in order to bring 
out the comic aspect, which is so pleasing to his satirical and sardonic 
mind, and which recalls that of Hogarth’s pictures and engravings, 
though far exceeding it. 

In all Bernard Shaw’s plays we are surprised by a mixture of the 
tragical and the humorous which amuses in spite of oneself. This 
mixture, faithful to actual life, is found in all the good comic writers — 
Aristophanes, Plautus, and Moli^re, for instance ; consequently Ihey 
are realists par excellence, just as is our author. It is his aim to 
produce living true characters, to exhibit real ways and habits of 
human society. Did he not write in the Zeit : ‘ in my plays you 
will not be vexed and worried by happiness, goodness, virtue, or by 
crime and romance or any other stupid thing of that kind. My plays 
have only one subject — ^life, and only one quality — interest in life ’ ? 
It is out of regard for truth that Shaw, like Molite, finds that it is 
not incompatible for a person to be ridiculous in certain things and 
an honest man in others. Thus Molit^re creates Alceste and Philinte 
in the Misanthrope, and Shaw creates Eugene Marchbanks in Candida, 
This truth to nature shocks and astounds the onlooker even more 
than the reader, as he is accustomed in the theatre to see individuals 
forming one united whole either entirely bad or entirely good, one of 
the most comic and false methods imaginable. It was concern for 
realism which sometimes led the great dramatists Aristophanes, 
Plautus, and Moli^re into buffoonery, just as it has led Bernard 
Shaw; for, if it had been combined with bitter criticiam«of 
humanity, it would have led to tragedy, as it led Ibsen, Bjornstjeme 
Bjornson, Augier, and Henry Becque, if the comic spirit within 
him had not perceived the humorous side of life. Shaw is an 
adorable realist, just as is Bakac. Like him, he has gift of 
seeing men and things in their minute details, a marveUoUl facjEhty 
of observation and evocation. He is thoroughly acquainted 
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social dasses and castes, and professional and national habits of 
mind. Shaw is in fact more a painter of collective characters than 
of individual characters. An exception must nevertheless be made 
as regards his female characters, who are individual characters rather. 
In a person he synthetises, in a greater degree than Moli^re did, a 
class, sect, caste, nation, or profession. One need only mention, in 
John BuU^s Other Island^ the Irishman personified in Doyle, the 
Englishman in Broadbent; in Widomre^ Houses^ the middle-class 
capitalist, in Sartorius, and in Candida, in the person of Burgess ; 
in Arms and the Man, the profession of the soldier, in Bluntschli ; the 
workman in the Straker of Man and Supernum. 

On this very ground of his concern for realism Bernard Shaw hates 
the romantic. Therefore I can say of him what M. Faguet says of 
MoliSre : ‘ D est le moins romanesque des hommes et son OBuvre la 
plus contre-romanesque qui soit.’ In spite of his true realism, our 
author is necessarily compelled to modify it somewhat inasmuch as 
he paints collective characters. Nevertheless, in synthetising in aii 
individuality national, professional, class or caste characters, he departs 
from actual nature in a less degree perhaps than Molidre and Balzac 
in summing up ar man in a single dominating quality, a single senti- 
ment and a single passion. In real life the Harpagons, Alcestes, 
TartufEes, and Mercadets are — though something of the making of 
them nevertheless exists in everybody — rarer than are the Crofts, 
Burgesses, Sartoriuses, and Bluntschlis, because synthesis of ideas 
and opinions is far more logical than synthesis of sentiments. 
Is not the difierentiation of castes, classes, sects, and nations a result 
more of the ideas and opinions of men than of their sentiments ? 

! Ibsen, painting individual characters above all, could in his 
tragedies represent characters of an abnormal pathological pycho- 
logy. And he did not fail to do so, to such an extent— 
Strindberg also, but to a lesser extent — that any pychiatrist could 
see that since Shakesjpeare no dramatist had painted abnormal 
psychical t)q)es with so much truth. Bernard Shaw painting by 
preference professional, national, caste or class types of mentality, 
could represent nothing but normal healthy characters, just as did 
Moli^re, but gave the preference to the depiction of types synthetising 
a single passion or a single sentiment. They were so much the more 
bound to do this, because both of them contemplated life in a comic, 
an iptensely comic spirit. The depiction of the mentally unbalanced 
leads to tragedy, whilst that of sound minds leads to comedy. 


There is no comedy without criticism. Criticism is its life, and 
the more bitter it is the stronger is the comedy. Whilst Plautus and 
Maljldre deal above all in the lollies and vices and the prejudices of men, 
Shaw Iw ehiefiy to social principles, to the very organimn 

of flodely^. He penetrates deeper into our social organisation, per- 
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ceives its faults and its vices, and shows them acting on his charsiotexs 
and guiding them. If, like the criticism of Aristophanes, that of 
Bernard Shaw embraces everything, morals, politics, religion, poetry, 
philosophy, education, and family, it goes even farther in its analysis. 
Thus it exposes the social evil wrought by the thirst of riches, and 
above all the system of individual property, and it does this as well 
as Balzac and better than Augier. It is this depth of critical analysis . 
of our society wbch constitutes the great superiority of the comedy 
of our author over the contemporary French drama of Brieux, de 
Curel, even Henri Fabre, and above all Capus, Donnay, and Bernstein, 
whose criticism is only directed to superficial causes. Shaw’s criticism 
I goes down to the deep and real causes.’ 

In our author’s drama sentimental action is subordinate to the 
discussion of ideas and the description of characters. The result is 
that this drama is far and away removed from that of Scribe, in which 
everything is sacrificed to the plot and to situations, and is remote 
from the drama of Dumas junior, where the action is precise, and is 
resolved in well-combined and strong situations. On the contrary, 
Bernard Shaw with his disdain of plots and situations approaches 
astonishingly near to Molir'‘re. Who does not know that Les Pr& 
cieuses Ridicuks, L'lwfnnnpu de VersaUle^, Lea F(icheua\ Zc Misan- 
throfe, and La Critique de U Ernie dea Femmes have no plots ? and this 
is also true of VEcoh des Femmes, ‘ pi^ce tout en recits,’ write-s Vol- 
taire, ‘ raais menagee avec tant d’art que tout parait etre en action.’ 
The same may be said as regards the drama of Bernard Shaw. The 
scenes are so animated, there is such a gradation of warmth that the 
absence of material action and plot is not in the least perceived. It 
is a succession of pleasing scenes, in which ideas clash and conflict. 
This is reminiscent somewhat of the vaudeville comedy made illus- 
trious by Labiche, which was likewise a succession of pleasing or 
humorous scenes, but in which, iirstead of profound ideas, superficial 
characters come into contact, amplifying and distorting the true 
elements which the author borrowed from tJie foibles of his time. 

Ihis absence of or disdain for plots and coherent and probable 
situations, developing by rules of art and logic, which is observed in 
Moliere and Bernard Shaw, and which previously existed in the 
Italian Rugionamnti, where the interest was sustained only by an 
animated discussion between several characters, is what astomshes 
professional critics, so greatly are they accustomed to the manner of 
Scribe and all the dramatists who followed him. 

They are at a loss to understand the immense success of such a 
drama of ideas, which, according to them, must necessarily lack 
movement. It is with astonishment that they observe the powerful 
movement possessed by all Shaw’s plays. This intense movement 
arises from the clash of ideas, ‘and from a spirit and animation Vhich 
carries the spectator away, as was very well remarked by M. R^gis 
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Michaud. Paradoxical situations arising out of the ideas and frank- 
ness of the characters replace the perfectly material movement of a 
man like Scribe while towering to intellectual heights above him. 
Although the bases of Shaw’s comedies are discussions and reasoning, 
it is not lectures in dialogue form which are presented to the spectator 
who goes to see Mrs. Warren^ s Profession, Candida, or Arms and the 
Man. What he sees are plays, plays both profound and amusing, 

' plays which satisfy what is generally regarded as the fundamental 
law of the theatre. 

The fundamental law of the theatre is : the quintessence of a play 
must be the action, the object of which is to call forth emotion. 
According to tradition, emotion is aroused above all by a conflict of 
sentiments. Therefore nothing which does not involve a clash of | 
sentiments, or at least of sentiments and reason, can belong properly 
to the theatrical play. This is what is usually considered as the 
immutable principle of Dramatic Art (Jean Jullien). Bruneti^re, when 
he said that the object of the drama is to display to view the develop- 
ment of a will, expressed an appreciably different idea, as the reasons 
for the unfolding of a will may as well be provided by ideas and pure 
concepts as by sentiments or passions. 

If the drama *0! George Bernard Shaw complies with the funda- 
mental law of the theatre, action arousing emotion, he nevertheless 
does not follow tradition and does not always comply with the so- 
called immutable law of M. Jean Jullien. As a matter of fact Shaw’s 
theatre is the artistic representation of a clash of conceptions and not 
of sentiments ; for instance, Candida (Pre-Raphaelitism versus Christian 
Socialism), Widowers'" Houses (Capitalism versus Christian Socialism), 
You Never Gan Tell (Traditional Education versus New Education), 
Mrs. WarrerCs Profession (Ideal of Traditional Morality versus Real 
Life), &c. The emotion from this clash of concepts is intense at times, 
even poignant {Mrs. Warren'^s Profession, Candida). The emotion 
is almost always intellectual, more frequently so than in Ibsen, and 
as often as in Molidre. 

Whoever sees a play of Bernard Shaw witnesses the unfolding, 
the development and manifestation of a will in accordance with 
Bruneticre’s desideratum. In Arms and the Mem it is the will of 
Raina and that of Louka ; in Man and Superman that of Anne, 
Violet, Hector and John Tanner ; in The Man of Destiny that of 
Napoleon and the lady ; in Widowers^ Houses that of Blanche ; in 
Mn^. WarrerCs Profession that of Mrs. Warren and Vi vie ; in The 
Phikmderer that of Julia and Grace, &c. It is always a spectacle 
of wills in conflict with each other, and this conflict of wills and 
concepts is expressed in such .comical contrast, with a spirit and 
animation so entertaining, that the resrdt is a lively and stirring action. 
So much so that the spectator,^ carried away breathless, at first does 
not [Perceive the profundity of the ideas with which these plays are 
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crammed. The rapidity of this action is assisted by the dialogue in 
all Bernard Shaw’s plays. It is concise, clear, easy, brilliant, natural, 
humorous, lively, sarcastic, and ironical. It perhaps represents the 
best theatrical dialogue we know of. Certainly the dialc^e of Dumas 
the younger has just as much spirit and animation as that of Bernard 
Shaw, but it is artificial, whilst that of our author is real and living. 
In Ibsen, the dialogue is not more condensed, is less subtle, and cuts 
no more keenly and swiftly than it does in Shaw ; both voluntarily* 
insert vulgarities, which is a necessary effect of realism. 

One of the characteristics of Bernard Shaw’s drama is the extra- 
ordinary imagination, of incomparable fertility, which is only found 
elsewhere in Beaumarchais. With regard to wit, one might repeat 
f what M. E. Faguet wrote of Beaumarchais : ‘ He has wit enough to 
frighten you ; he was witty mlms volens in everything he put his 
hand to . . , in his prefaces which were even more amusing than 
his pieces.’ The wit of Bernard Shaw is more amusing than that of 
Messrs. Courteline and I’ristan Bernard, because the latter is artificial, 
whilst Bernard Shaw’s wit is profound. Another characteristic of 
the drama of Bernard Shaw is the originality of the dSrumement. 
The play rarely ends in the way it would have been contrived by 
most dramatists, and the way the public expect.* The derumement 
is reconciliation (Cwndida, Man and Superman, and Arms and the 
Man) or separation and destruction {Mrs. Warren^ s Profession, The 
Philanderer). At times even, just as in actual life, there is no de- 
no'iienmii, a method likewise used by an Italian, Gerolamo Rovetta, 
in imitation of the system which was common in the old Italian drama. 

Theatrical tradition required the play to be set out to the spectator 
in the first act. Bernard Shaw, following consciously or otherwise 
the example of the Scandinavian dramatists Ibsen and Strindberg, who 
renewed what Moliere had done in Le Bourgeois QerUilhornme, com* 
bines exposition and action in his plays. Each play is exhibited 
in proportion as it develops. This gives a more unforeseen character 
to the incidents and the denouement, and renders the action stronger 
and more realistic at the same time. 

Moliere’s drama is essentially a human and not a national drama. 
Shaw’s drama continues the tradition of Moliere. It is a human, 
an intemational drama, and not a national English one. The Crofts* 
the Mrs. Warrens, the Ramsdens, the Bluntschlis, the Sartoiiuses, 
the Malones, &c., are of all countries, and not only Rngliab This 
is natural and logical, since Shaw describes, above all, ooB^tive 
characters of classes, sects, and professions, and not individuals ; 
and since classes, sects, and professions have, whatever the country, 
certain conmon characteristics, as has been shown by p^oho- 
logists Fouill^e, A. Hamon, Padhan. Q. Lebon, and Twde. The 
Scandinavian drama is differentiated from this intematioiial tlwmm | 
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d h Mdi^e. DiamfttUts like Ibsen, Bjomson, and Strindberg Hred 
in their province above all, and so powerftd is the influence of the 
environment of land and oHmate on the individusfl that their work 
has been profoundly affected by it. 

G. Bernard Shaw is essentially a revolutionary. He is so by dis- 
position of mind and by nature. Consequently the whole of his work is 
revolutionary. Among contemporary dramatists there is none so 
revolutionary as he, for in all, under all forms, he is a revolutionary ; 
much more so than was Moli^re, whose drama was nevertheless in great 
measure revolutionary. Thus, contrary to the stage tradition, 
Bernard Shaw puts men of the people among the principal characters 
of his plays, giving them sympathetic parts (Straker in Man md 
Supermany the Waiter in You Never Can Telly and Giuseppe in The 
Man of Destiny). This is a thing Ibsen had not done. Old age is 
necessarily conservative, and youth necessarily novelty-loving and 
revolutionary. Shaw glorifies the latter (Eugene, Vivie, Frank, Dolly) 
and ridicules the former (Samuel Gardner, Craven, Cuthbertson, 
Petkoff, Burgess, &;c.). At the same time, our author revolutionises 
the family by making the fathers (the elders) more or less grotesque, 
and the children (the young people) more or less sympathetic and^ 
pleasing. Indeed, G. Bernard Shaw is a revolutionary in every- 
thing. Thus, contrary to custom, he shows that, in war, victory 
does not belong to those who follow military rules, but to the others 
{The Man of Destiny y Arms and the Man). But our author is devoid 
of all manie respectantey in the happy phrase of Beyle-Stendhal. 
Anything like respect is absolutely foreign to him. It is for him an 
unspeakable pleasure to despise everything which the mass is accus- 
tomed to respect. His entire drama is one continuous disrespect of 
all that contemporary middle-class society loves, admires, and glorifies. 

He is much more profoundly disrespectful than are Ibsen and Bjomson. 

M. George Brandes and Mr. Selden L. Whitcomb were wrong in 
asserting that Shaw had followed Ibsen in the expression of his discon- 
tent with the sociai order. Shaw was a socialist and a socialist writer 
before he even knew Ibsen. Furthermore, at the time when Bernard 
Shaw began to write plays, criticism of society and of its organisation 
based on authority, and its principle based on capitalism, was the order 
of the day. It haunted the minds of all the young writers of the time, 
novelists, dramatists, psychologists, and sociologists, in all the 
^countries of the West. Ideas of social criticism were so much in the 
air that we sometimes find them expressed in the same form, at the 
same ^e in different countries. Thus Bernard Shaw makes Petkoff 
say in Arms and the Man (WM) : ‘ Soldiering has to be a trade like 
any other trade/ And A, Hamon in The Psychology of the Professional 
Sddder (November 1893) says : ‘ In brief, the military profession is a 
ftade Just like another, carried on exactly like the others.* 
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M. Regis Michaud has very justly noted the remarkable uiuty 
of the ideas of Bernard Shaw, and this is explained without difficulty, 
owing to the very fact that our author is a socialist by reasoning and 
an anarchist by nature. He therefore regards the whole of present 
society, the family, justice, government, industry, commerce, war, 
militarism, and education, from the point of view of libertarian 
socialism. The unity of the critical point of view results in the unity 
of the ideas expressed. 

Bernard Shaw, just as much as Moliere, and as much as, if not more 
than, Ibsen, criticises and detests h}^ocrisy, constraint,*and discipline 
imposed by others — ^in short, authority. All three hate falsehood, and 
say, with Gregoire Werle, in the Canard Sawjarje ; ‘ It is better to 
d|ptroy happiness than to base it on falsehood.’ It would be difficult 
to find a social convention, a fundamental organism of our society, 
which Bernard Shaw does not criticise relentlessly and lash with 
steel-pointed thongs. But he criticises and lashes so agreeably that 
the middle people are pleased though they are l)eaten. With Bernard 
Shaw the censure of our contemporary society is much deeper 
than with Ibsen. It is even deeper than that of Moliere for the 
society of his time. Ibsen in his criticisms always stops half- 
way. Por the most part, the social causes of individual vices escape 
his notice, though an exception must be made as regards the principle 
^ authority, the harmfulness of which he clearly grasped and exposed. 
Bernard Shaw, however, has been to the very bottom of the social 
abyss. He has seen its organisation, and has grasped ail its 
mechanism. It is this which constitutes the depth and scientific 
accuracy of his censure. Furthermore, owing to the very fact that 
in politics Ibsen was what we call in France a Radical and Shaw 
is a Socialist, the criticism of the former was only directed against 
individuals, but of the latter necessarily against social causes. 

whole of the contemporary drama is strongly impregnated with 
criticism *of the social conventions, because it is, generally speaking, 
a problem drama, and because the problem has evolved, passing from 
purely family questions (Dumas the younger) to the various social 
questions ; but the censure in the drama of Mirbeau, Emile Fabre 
and Brieux is less remorseless than that of Shaw, although presented 
under a severer form, because, as I have said, Bernard Shaw attacks 
the deep-lying causes of capitalist society. 


Bernard Shaw is a thinker as well as an artist. As a thinker 
he has a pblosophy, and naturally it is very revolutionary and highly 
ori^nal. He has dispersed it throughout his pieces, and it would li 
easily gathered together i he had not made this work almost needless 
by condensing all his philosophic ideas in the third aet of Mm md 

Uell-mi m its complement, The Revolutionist’ a Handbook. We «o 
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not wish here to dwell upon the philosophy peculiar to our author; 

It will suffice to note its most characteristic features, those brought 
out by the plays themselves. 

In the very first place, it clearly appears that his is a determinist 
drama ; that is to say, he shows characters whose actions or thoughts 
are determined by a multitude of influences of all the environments 
(ancestral, family, educative, social, climatic, country, economic, 
political, &c.) in which he places them. From this point of view 
Bernard Shaw’^ drama is a scientific drama, as now the universal illusion 
of free will is scientifically demonstrated and admitted by all scientists.^ 

Moreover, it is the general tendency of the contemporary drama, 
both in Ibsen and Bjornson and in Pinero, Brieux, Hervieu, a^d 
de Curel. With our author determinism is social above all ; I mean 
that in his capacity as a socialist thinker he attributes a preponde- 
rating influence to society in determining actions — that is to say, to 
the economico-political conditions of the social environment in which 
his personages move. See the explanations of Mrs. Warren, Sartorius 
or Napoleon, Biuntsclili or John Tanner. In this social determinism is 
found a further differentiation from the drama of Ibsen, which allots 
the predominating influence to ancestral conditions, to the individual ^ 
condition independently of the social environment in which the 
individual lives. Whereas the great Greek tragic and comic writers, 
and Shakespeare, contrive the intervention of Fate, Ibsen and Shaw* 
display the intervention of the various conditions of the environments 
in which the personages move, but in the drama of these master 
geniuses what has to be always will be ; everyone will always inevitably 
undergo his destiny. There is nothing more demonstrative on this 
point than the amusing pursuit of Tanner by Anne in Man and 
Superman, or that of Valentine by Gloria in You Never Can Tell. 
For Shaw, as a matter of fact, love is all-powerful and fatal. Nothing 
can prevent a man being caught in the toils when woman has deter- 
mined that he shall be hers. was to be is. We find the same 

idea again in a tragic and painful form in the drama of the misogynist 
Strindberg. A Creature of love, a seeker and a capturer of men, such 
is for Shaw the essence of Woman. Mrs. Warren says so explicitly. 

It is on this essence that he built up his marvellous feminine types, 
Candida,. Mrs. Warren, Grace, Julia, Sylvia, Blanche, Raina, Louka, 
Mrs. Clandon, Gloria, Dolly, Anne, Violet, and so many others. I do 
not remember who was the critic who observed that no literature 
presented such a surprising gallery of women as the English theatre of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, with Marlowe, Shakespeare, 
Webster, Beaumont and Fletcher. Curiously enough, the gallery 
of women which Bernard Shaw has painted is quite as astoni^iug in 
variety of character. For this reason it wrmig admiration from 

* See ia partkulaf The Unimrsal Utnaion of "Free WiUand OfvmmaX Be^p(msi- 
A. Hamon (London, 189^). 
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M. Augustin Fiion, a critic who nevertheless is far from fond of this 
author {Revue dee deux Mondes). 

The love which Shaw places in the souls of his feminine characters 
is generally not sensual. In his view woman loves above aU because 
of her need to protect (Candida, Violet, Gloria, and Grace). The 
whole of love is, in them, tinged with maternity. 

Although Bernard Shaw is an unsparing critic of present capitalist 
society, the general philosophy gathered from his drama is optimism. 
Gaiety is necessarily optimistic, and therefore this optimism is found 
in all comic writers. This optimism, even in his bitter censures of 
contemporary society, differentiates Shaw’s drama more from that 
ol Ibsen than from that of Bjornson. In truth, whilst Bjomson is 
generally an optimist, Ibsen is a pessimist, both from the point of 
view of the society of to-day and from that of the society of to-morrow. 
From the negative or destructive, and positive or constructive point 
of view, the philosophy which the plays of Bernard Shaw contain is 
a synthesis of socialism and anarchism. It is a philosophy similar to 
that which is brought forward in the works of the socialist and 
anarchist sociologists, such as Karl Marx, Bakouniii, Elisee Reclus, 
G. De Greef, Hector Denis, Kropotkin, Proudhon, Friedrich Engels, 
A. Hamon, Emile Vandervelde, Ac., though from the causal point 
of view his philosophy differs entirely from that of these writers ; it 
‘has a somewhat theosophic aspect. A detailed study, however, would 
take us too far, and outside the scope of this article. 

In principle, as was said by M. Emile Faguet, realistic art 
must be as impersonal as possible. It must reveal nothing of the 
passions of the author. In practice this impersonality is always 
impaired, as it is impossible for the author to be so purely objective 
as not to reflect in his work his tendencies of mind, character, and 
feeling. Bernard Shaw, in whom the sense of justice is highly de- 
veloped, is certainly objective to a high degree. It is not even open to 
dispute that he endeavours to present the various aspects and various 
causes of one and the same human action. He strives towards the 
utmost impartiality, but whatever his endeavours he does not attain 
to the absolute impartiality which would be so desirable. He is the 
less able to do so because he is a high moralist, and wishes his plays to 
form lessons. In one of his prefaces he states so categorioally. His 
object is to teach. Here again he differentiates from Ibsen, who very 
energetically disavows any desire to teach. ‘ I am a painter and not 
an ^ucatoi/ said the Norwegian dramatist, ‘an artist and not a 
philosopher. I ask you to believe that the ideas which I write in 
my plays, both in form and substance, do not proceed from myself, but 
from the dramatic characters in my plays.’ ^ It is quite otherwise as 
regards Bernard Shaw, who declares that he has the soul of a sohodl- 
* Cf. Ossip Lottti^, La Philosophie 
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master. Just like Strindberg, our author makes use of the stage as 
a means of exposing and translating Ms ideas, of shouting his thoughts 
and opinions at the world. Like Aristophanes, Bernard Shaw regards 
the theatre as in very fact a tribune. To them, the domain of the 
comic poet is without limits, and his moralising mission is universal. 
From the stage they speak to the entire world, embracing all in their 
criticism with the most complete disrespect of everytMng. From 
tMs point of view our author’s plays recall the English drama of the 
sixteenth century, wMch dealt with all questions wMch could concern 
a man and a British citizen. With Terence, Bernard Shaw can say 
‘ Homo sum, humani niMl a me alienum puto.’ Nothing that concerns 
men is foreign to Mm, and in all matters he plays the part of a school- 
master. But what a schoolmaster ! Amusing and profound, playfll 
and serious. To Mm we can apply what Santeuil said of the old 
Italian comedy : ‘ Castigat ridendo mores.’ The whole of Ms work 
is for morahsation of humanity, but a moralisation having nothing 
traditional, and even opposed to customary morals. In truth, , no 
play by Bernard Shaw defends conventional morals according to 
bourgeois traditions and customs. No denotement agrees with 
traditional morals. On a superficial examination it would seem that 
Candida remaining with her husband, the Pastor Morell, and Vivie 
refusing to benefit by the fortune acquired by her mother, Mrs. Warren, 
in a so-called immoral way, are endings in accordance with tradi- • 
tional morals. A deeper examination shows, however, that this is 
only so in appearance, and that the determining causes of the actions 
of Candida and Vivie have nothing whatever to do with concern for 
society morality. 

Another point of similarity between G. Bernard Shaw and Moli^re 
is the common fate wMch has overtaken many of the plays of each. 
It is well known that Molidre saw Ms VAvcvre, Le Misanthrope^ Les 
Femmes Swvantes, and VBcole des Femmes turn out failures. !^mard 
Shaw in turn had to be appreciated by the Americans — ^wMch was no 
doubt very painful to Mm, in view of the opinion he has repeatedly 
expressed regarding them— and the Germans, before gaining the 
appreciation of Ms fellow-citizens of Great Britain. Every play 
produced by Moh^re aroused disparaging cdtioism without end. 
Every play produced by Shaw arouses the anger of the Sarceys of all 
countries. But like Moli^^re, ‘il ne se soucie pas qu’on fronde ses 
pieces pourvu qu’il y vienne du monde ’ (La Critique de UEoole des 
Fentmes), But simultaneously with anger he also arouses sympathy. 
MoUSre had partisans and adversaries, and G. Bernard Shaw fikewise 
has partisans and adversaries. Now, however, he has splendidly 
conqueired and i&faede primeeps in the oontemporauy English theatre, 

ffis Hays, which are extremely varied, are also extremely amusing. 
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He utters truths with laughter, and his perpetual laughter hue had 
this result, that Americans, and above all the English, have not 
quite understood him, and do not yet quite understand him. They 
never know whether the author is serious or not, or rather they always 
think that he is joking and does not mean what he says. As regards 
the English and Americans, as one of them, Mr. Archibald Henderson, 
a great admirer of Bernard Shaw, wrote, * love of the paradox and 
of buffoonery are prejudicial to him.’ It is very amusing, indeed, 
this complete failure to perceive one of the finest qualities of our 
author. Under the influence of I'eligion for ages, tSe Anglo-Saxon 
has acquired a habit of mind full of hypocrisy and cant, from which all 
intellectual virtuosity is absent, as Shaw rightly points out. He is 
inable to understand the finesse and the height of view of an ironical 
tale of Voltaire, a philosophic drama by Renan, or a novel by 
Anatole France. Consequently he is unable to understand Bernard 
Shaw, whose drama is redolent of all these qualities, as M. R^gis 
Michaud has justly observed. Furthermore, this failure to under- 
stand on the part of the Anglo-Americans is not likely to astonish 
those who know that falsehood is so usual a thing that people who 
believe when the truth is told them are very rare. Shaw, however, 
loves to utter the truth, and then those who are accustomed to lie do 
not believe what he is saying. They take him for a jester or a clown, 
• and do not believe that he I’eally means the biting criticisms with 
which he assails capitalist society with all tliat supports it. Never- 
theless, it is clear to everyone who studies Bernard Shaw and his work 
impartially that Shaw really expiusses his opinions when he lashes 
capitalist society and its hypocrisy. Shaw says so himself in his 
preface to his Plaj/s Unpleasant, and we should wrong liiin to think 
that in saying this he was merely jesting in order to deceive his readers. 

Although Shaw writes in English, his constitution of mind is very 
different from that of the Englishman, since he is an Irishman. In 
this difference may no doubt be found one of the causes of his incom- 
prehensibility to his compatriots. Bernard Shaw is an Irishman, and 
therefore one feels no astonishment in noting Ins intellectual rela- 
tionship to Swift, Sterne, Sheridan, and Goldsmith. like them, he 
is refined and vulgar, subtle and trivial, witty, original and sublime. 
I have no doubt whatever that, in French, Bernard Shaw’s drama is 
destined to achieve brilliant success, because it is not national but 
human drama. His comedies are not an image of English society, 
but an image of contemporary human society. There are of oottrse*a 
few traits relating to habits and ways peculiar to the English, but 
they are so general that all cultured people in the world know them and 
are interested in them. 

France, the country which gave the world Moli^re and Beaumar- 
chais, wm necessarily love Shaw, their intellectual son. The Fteqphr 
man, whilst laughing and * se dilatant la rate/ to use the Rabdaisiau 
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expreasion^ will understand tlie bitterness and the justice of the 
criticism with which Bernard Shaw lashes society. To sum up in one 
word, the dramatic work of Bernard Shaw is more French than English, 
although it was written in the Enghsh language. 

To secure success for plays of this character in England it was 
needful to possess the tenacity, the audacity,- and, let us say the word, 
the cheek of Bernard Shaw. There were so many bonds to be broken I 
—cant, religious scruples, &c. In France, none of these trammels 
eidsts. It is gnly required to overcome the inertia of the directors 
of theatres, economic competition, and the benumbing misoneism 
of the playgoers. The extreme clearness of the drama of Bernard 
Shaw will endear him to French minds, which are imbued by natv|e 
with a predilection for clearness of thought. To us Frenchmen, tWs 
is the great point of superiority of this drama over that of the 
Scandinavians and the Germans, which is always somewhat misty, 
somewhat confined owing to the very nature of the country in which 
it moves. France is the boulevard of nations, the point of confluence 
where mingle the social rivers of all nationalities, and by this very 
fact it comprehends in a greater degree the general human elements 
which abound. in our author’s drama. 

The influence of Moliere has been considerable on authors of all 
countries, and there seems little doubt that Bernard Shaw will likewise, 
have a considerable influence on future French and other dramatists. 
The renovation of the dramatic art, the dawn of which we thought 
we saw in the years 1889-94, has led to such meagre results that they 
may almost be passed over. It seems to me that Bernard Shaw will 
be the initiator of ttiis renovation, when his drama becomes known 
in France. In England, as we have seen, his possible disciples are 
under too many trammels to allow them to conquer and force them- 
selves on the public. The German and Scandinavian minds from 
certain points of view are too greatly diflereiitiated from Shaw to 
admit of finding those who will follow in his footsteps and continue his 
methods. Spain groans under the terrible rule imposed by religion 
and prevents any expansion of the individual beyond traditions. 
One must live in a free country to produce a work of beauty and 
thought. Russia is exhausting her powers in her revolution, and 
lives in a state of nervousness which renders her incapable of pro- 
ducing men of sufficiently healthy intellect to create a new drama. 
Italy, with its traditions and its addiction to the pathetic and the 
redundant, appears too remote from the time when it will be able 
to give birth to dramatists, disciples of Shaw. In my mind, every- 
tlring suggests that Bernard Shaw’s drama will call forth many 
disciples in France and Belgium as soon as it is known, being so 
closely aldn to the French in the nature of its technique and its 
substance. 

Augustin Hamon. 
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in a similar situation, unless she is personally interested in the success 
of some man, or in some measure by which she or he is personally 
affected, reads the f^hions, the literary column, or the gossip of the 
day. With a woman in the immeasurably larger number of cases — 
so large, in fact, that the exception may be taken as a negligible 
quantity — it is alleged measures mean a man. 

The objection that could be taken to the above assertions is one 
that I venture to think has not so far met with the recognition it 
deserves, and that is the power women have of adaptability to new 
surroundings and conditions. 

Woman’s talents generally take a practical direxstion. As a rule 
her soul abhors the abstract as much as nature is said to abhor a 
^"acuuin ; but give her the concrete, a vote by wliioh she can back up 
a friend or wreak vengeance on a foe, and she will spare no pains to 
master the subject, and cast all aside in order to throw herself into 
the fray, and take and give blows with the best of the combatants. 

The problem before us seems to me, therefore, to turn not so much 
upon whether women are capable of making the best use of the 
franchise, as to whether the advantage tliey, and humanity in general, 
would derive from it would be at all commensurate with certain and 
inevitable loss. 

Is it possible that the sober-minded philosopher of either sex can 
' look with light-hearted approval on a revolution of which it is im- 
possible to estimate the far-reaching consequences, but which, to put 
it at the lowest computation, must alter the existing conditions and 
relations of the sexes in this country to a very considerable extent ? 

For hitherto man has had it all his own way in the active domain 
of politics. Woman has used her influence ; she has pulled the strings, 
but she has kept aloof from the stage. Is this as it should be, or is it 
a wrong which those who wish her well should lose no time in redress- 
ing ? To answer this it would be as well to take man’s view of his 
vocation in life, and we will do so in the words of a master of word- 
craft, Lord Morley of Blackburn. 

Speaking of Gladstone at the termination of his University career 
he says : ‘ The end of it all, as Aristotle said it should be, was not 
knowing but doing, honourable desire of success, satisfaction of the 
hopes of friends, a general literary appetite, conscious preparation for 
private and public duty in the world, a steady progression out of 
the shallows into the depths, a gaze beyond garden and cloister in 
agmen, in pnlverem, in ckmoreniy to the dust, and burning sun, and 
shouting of the days of conflict.’ 

Action therefore, the joining in the fray, the giving and taking 
of blows, is the natural outcome of the years of preparation that go 
to form a man’s character and mind in early life, and is the end and 
object of them. That it is not so with all may be readily conceded. 
But man at his best is essentially a man of action ; and nations share 
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Ihis charactMistio with the individual. Rome in its decadence was 
not without its galaxy of brilliant minds. Letters and the fine arts 
flourished, but man was plunged in luxury ; he became eflete ; woman 
shared his degradation, and the home which should have been a 
centre of purity and peace was a plague spot on the earth, and Rome 
fell 

Let us take a companion picture to Morley’s from Ruskin’s 
Se$ame and Lilies. 

We are foolisj? [he says] and without excuse foolish in speaking of the 
‘ superiority ’ of one sex to the other, as if they could be compared in similar 
things. Each has what the other has not : each completes the other, and is 
completed by the other : they are in nothing alike, and the happiness and per- 
fection of both depends on each asking and receiving from the other what th# 
other only can give. 

Now the separate characters are briefly these. The man's power is active, 
progressive, defensive. He is eminently the doer, the creator, the discoverer, 
the defender. His intellect is for speculation and invention; his energy for 
adventure, for war, and for conquest wherever wiur is just, wherever conquest is 
necessary. But woman’s power is for rule, not for battle— and her intelleot is 
not for invention or creation, but for sweet ordering, arrangement, and decision. 

She sees the quality of things, their claims, and their places. Her great function 
is praise ; she enters into no contest, but infallibly adjudges the crown of con- 
lest. By her office and place she is protected from all danger and temptation. 
The man in his rough work in the open world must encounter all peril and 
trial ; to him therefore must be the failure, the offence, the inevitable error. • 
Often he must be wounded or subdued ; often misled ; and always hardened. 
Blithe guards the woman from all this ; within his house, as ruled by her, unless 
she herself has sought it, need enter no danger, no temptation, no cause ot error 
or offence. This is the true nature of home — it is the place of peace ; the 
shelter, not only from all injury, but from all terror, doubt, or division. In so 
far as it is not this, it is not home ; so far as the anxieties of the outer life pene- 
trate into it, and the inconsistently-minded, unknown, unloved, or hostile 
society of the outer world is allowed by either husband or wife to cross the 
threshold, it ceases to be home ; it is then only a part of that outer world which 
you have roofed over and lighted fire in. But so far as it is a sacred place, a 
vestal temple, a tempi© of the hearth watched over by household gods, before 
whose faces none may oome but those whom they can receive with love-- -as far 
as it is this, and roof and fire are types only of a nobler shade and light, shade 
as of the rock in a weary land, and light as of the Pharos in the stormy seas— 
so far it vindicates the name, and fulfils the praise of home. And wherever a 
true wife comes, this home is always round her. 

In claiming Ruskin as a witness to what I have called the old- 
fashioned — and perhaps for the moment the unpopular — ^side of the 
coutroversy now raging, it may be allowed, at least, that I have sought 
support from one who has never ceased proclaiming from the house- 
tops his belief in woman and her high destiny. Never has Ruskin 
lost an opportunity of avowing his admiration for her gifts, her mission, 
and her power, provided she follows those well-indicated paths in 
which nature, and the common-sense of mankind (and by mankind 
her own sex should be included), has hitherto held her restrained. 

F 2 
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That these restraints are only restraints in the sense that the police- 
man is one to the evil-doer who wishes to break laws imposed for the 
benefit of society generally, is a position which in the present heated 
state of feminine public opinion would probably be strongly con- 
tested. Nevertheless I believe it is one which a plebiscite of the 
women of Great Britain and Ireland would endorse. For can any 
doubt exist as to the true ideal of the relations between the sexes, 
in theory at least if not in practice ? Is it not that the interests 
and aspirations of man and woman should be identical, so that they 
should labour hand-in-hand, the one contributing what the other 
lacked, in the great work of social regeneration ? And if in practice 
this ideal is seldom reached, is it not because living in an imperfect 
%orld there is in this as in all other things a wide divergence between 
aspiration and performance ? What can we say therefore when we 
hear and see daily these divergences emphasised, the antagonisms 
between the sexes brought out in fullest and most repulsive form — 
women struggling with men, and opposing force to force — except that 
it is a sight to make angels weep ? The murderer does not commit 
a greater crime, for this is death to the ideal. It has been frequently 
said, not by women only, that man owes what is best in him to woman. 
Who can estimate the share she has in his life ? It iS the deeper for 
being for the most part hidden, and if a woman is sometimes the cause 
of a man’s undoing, still more often it is a woman’s influence — a wife’s 
possibly or a mother’s — which recalls him when wandering in for- 
bidden or dangerous paths, and holds before him the unswerving 
standard of her own faith and purity of life. Burke, in eloquent 
words which still ring in our ears, lamented that the days of chivalry 
were over. He was wrong ! They will never die as long as a true 
man and a true woman remain in the world. But could anything 
be more fatal to that sentiment — call it what you will, chivaliy or 
reverence for the sex — than that woman should leave her own sphere, 
in which, whatever her rank in life, she reigns supreme, and descend 
from her pedestal to enter into competition with the other sex on 
subjects for which she has no special aptitude or gift, on occasions 
when every man would wish her out of the way ? 

That the law of this country is capable of improvement with 
regard to women’s just rights and aspirations no man or woman 
would be disposed to deny. Much has been done already, more 
remains to be done. But that the present state of things requires a 
revolution, such as the enfranchisement of the sex, in order to right 
their wrongs, is an idea which it seems only necessary to put into 
plain language in order to see its folly. Surely the remedy is out of 
all proportion to the disease. 

In the past women have had their wrongs, and in few have they 
been greater than in the case of their education. On this point some- 
thing still remains to be done. If we look back, however, on the 
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past hundred years, and note the progress that has already been made, 
there can be no cause for fear that this progress will not continue, 
with an even accelerated pace, in the future. For to education, and 
to the development of the Christian ideal of love and self-sacrifice, we 
can trust more than to any other cause for the growth of ‘ feminism ’ 
in the right direction — ^that is, of a greater appreciation of woman’s 
dignity and aspirations, and a greater realisation of the enormous field 
of activities open to her under the natural conditions of her being. 

It has been^well said by a clever writer who has taken up strongly 
the cause of woman’s higher education in America * : 

Let us not be so dull as to ignore the gifts of woman. Lot us not be of those 
who still doubt whether it is not better that she should be a simpleton ; wl^ 
think that only superficially educated women can make good wives and mothers. 
If, as Goethe says, it is a most frightful thing to see ignorance at work, is it not 
most frightful when the work is that which woman is called to do in the home 
and in the school ? In all companionship the lower tends to pull the higher 
down, for it is easy to sink and hard to rise. Hence an ignorant mother will 
dull the minds of husband and children, while one who is intelligent and appre- 
ciative will be for them a strong stimulus to self-activity. It is the nature of an 
enlightened mind to difiFuse light, of a generous soul to make love prevail, of a 
noble character to build character. ... In marriage, as in friendship, as in 
every other sphere of life, huirian relations are chiefly spiritual, and the more 
thoroughly educated a woman is the more able is she to fulfil in a noble way 
the duties of wife and mother. 

The primary aim, however, is not to make a good wife and mother any more * 
than it is to make a good husband and father. The educational ideal is human 
perfection — perfect manhood and perfect womanhood. Given the right kind of 
man or woman, and whatever duties are to be performed, whatever functions 
are to bo fulfilled, will be well -performed and well-fulfilled. Woman’s sphere 
lies wherever she can live nobly and do useful work.* 

These striking words, which it would be well if some in the present 
excited state of public opinion would inwardly ponder on and digest, 
dispose in a remarkable way of the argument, frequently used, that 
wives and mothers have opportunities denied to the unmarried of 
influencing public opinion indirectly, and so forth. Does the woman 
exist who is so isolated by circumstances, so cut off from contact with 
others, that she may not become, in any walk of life, either a centre 
of life and light to others, or the reverse ? 

From one point of view only — and there are others too numerous 
to mention — the education anci training of the youth of both sexes, 
what a huge field is open to woman’s influence and activities 1 
• It is said that Huxley was asked which, in his opinion, were the 
most important years for the formation of character in the life of 
a human being. His answer was : ‘ Probably the first three years of a 
child’s life.’ And these three years are given over by universal consent 
to women. That these sacred duties are little understood and even 
grievously neglected (from the ethical point of view) by many, in all 

* Bishop Hpaldiug. * Opportunity and other Essays. 
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classeii of life, could hardly be denied. Also that the proper j^r- 
formanoe of these duties requires a strong and deeply founded spirit 
of self-sacrifice should likewise admit of no controversy. But if 
Carlyle could say, and say truly, that it would be misjudging man to 
assert that he was led to heroic action by the prospect of ease, hope 
of pleasure, recompense only ; ‘ in the meanest mortal there lies some- 
thing nobler. Difficulty, abnegation, martyrdom are the allurements 
that act on the heart of man * — could less be said of woman ? 

And these struggles, these sacrifices, are mitigated by love — the 
special prerogative of woman. For ‘ love is the fulfilling of the law.’ 

‘ Love,’ it has been said, ‘ is the only, the eternal foundation of the 
training of our race to humanity.’ ‘ Love,’ says Goethe, ‘ does not 
fule, but it educates, and this is more.’ 

And, again, St. Augustine says, ‘ When it is asked whether one be 
a good man, there is not question of what he believes or hopes, 
but of what he loves. For he who loves rightly, rightly believes, 
and rightly hopes ; but he who loves not, believes in vain, hopes 
in vain. Little love is little righteousness, perfect love is perfect 
righteousness.’ 

That these thoughts which Christianity has fostered and developed 
were not utterly unknown (in some faint and obscure form) in pagan 
times, witness the exquisite legend told by Plato : 

As Socrates was walking with some of his disciples in the garden of Pericles, 
the conversation turned upon art and its divine beatities. 

‘ Tell us,’ said Alcibiadea with a smile, ‘ tell us, 0 Socrates, how thou earnest 
to make the statues of the Graces ; and why, having finished thy masterpiece, 
thou didst abandon art ? Would thou hadst given us also the goddess of 
wisdom ! ’ 

‘ I will relate,’ said Socrates, ‘ the story of my art, and thou shalt then 
decide, Alcibiades, whether it would be well for me again to grasp the mallet 
and the chisel. As youth I loved art with all my heart, and was accustomed to 
visit the workshops of the masters and the temples of the gods ; for in those I 
hoped to receive instruction, and in these divine enthusiasm. With this view 
I w'ent one day to a little temple on the boundary of Attica, dedicated to the 
Graces. The simplicity of its form invited me, and I said to myself : “ Though 
thou find nothing for thy art — for how could a marble statue have strayed 
hither ? — yet mayst thou nourish and cultivate here a taste for simplicity, since 
this, as I thought, should not be lacking iii an artist,” At the door of the little 
temple an old man of venerable and friendly countenance met me. 

‘ “ WTiat seekest thou here, my son ? ” he inquired with a gentle voice. I told 
him that I was an art student, and that I had sought the temple to improve 
myself. 

‘ “ It is well, my son,” he replied, “ that thou beginnest with thyself, ahd 
approaches the godlike to produce it in thyself, before tliou attemptest to body 
it forth. Thy efforts shall not go unrewarded. I will show thee what elsewhere 
in all Greece thou shouldst look for in vain— the first and oldest statues of the 
Graces.” 

‘ Thereupon he pointed to three square, rough'hewn stones and said : 

Behold, there they are ! ” ^ 

I looked at him and was silent. • But he smiled and continued ; “ Dost thou 
find it strange that the godlike should have been in the heart of man before his 
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tozigue or bis hand could give it expression ? ^ell, show thy reverence for it 
by endowing it with a worthier form. I am the priest of this temple ; my duty 
calls me now.’* 

* He went and left me in an unwonted mood. Returning to Athens I made 
the statues of the Graces. You know them. I took them to the priest as an 
offering for the temple and pres^ted them to him with a trembling hand. 

‘ “ Well done, my son,” said the firiendly old man ; “ thou hast accomplished 
thy task with industry and zeal. But,” he continued with a serious air, “ tell me, 
hast thou also satisfied thyself ? ” 

‘ “ Alas, no 1 ” I replied ; ” I have a nobler image in my soul, to which I feel 
the hand is powerless to give form.” 

‘ The veneralfie man laid his hand upon my shoulder and spoke with inde- 
scribable grace. “ Well, then, take thy statues to the halls of the rich men of 
Athens and leave us our atones. We, my son, in our simplicity have faith, and 
the plain symbol suffices ; but they have only knowledge, and therefore need 
the work of art. To thee I give this counsel : Learn to know the di^dne gerft 
which lives in thee, and in every human heart ; cherish it, and thou shalt pro- 
duce the godlike within and without thyself.” He left me and I returned with 
my statues, meditating the words of the old man, who appeared to me to be a 
god. I stood a whole night beneath the stars, and as the sun rose the light 
became clear within my soul also. I recognised the eternal grace, love, within 
and without myself, I prayed, hastened home, laid my mallet and chisel at 
the feet of my statues of the Graces, and, coming forth, found you, my dear 
friends and disciples. Are ye not the noblest expression of the divine grace ; 
and shall I not five longer in such images than in cold fragile marble ? ’ 

l« not this office of drawing out the good — the Divine Image — 
which exists in all men and women, the special gift of woman, as well* 
as her highest prerogative ? But to descend from these heights to 
the arena of the duties of every-day life, especially those which chiefly 
concern the sex : can we say at the present time, when statistics 
point to a rapidly diminishing birth-rate, and a truly appalling death- 
roll among infants, that this is the moment for women to choose to 
add to their already only too onerous duties, in order to pursue tlie 
phantom of parliamentary representation ? 

It is surely a singular, and not altogether satisfactory, state of 
things as regards the division of labour between the sexes, that the 
names of those who have been most prominently before the public in 
the noble work of training ignorant women in their matenial duties of 
suckling or feeding their children sliould be mainly those of men, not 
of women. Now that the medical profession is open to women, and 
many have taken honourable degrees as physicians and medical prac- 
titioners, it seems singular that they should not take the lead in this 
great and important work, to which they would surely bring a know- 
ledge and sympathy impossible in the case of the opposite sex. In 
short, would it not be wise for woman to begin by setting her own 
house in order before she tne^ her hand at meddling with the larger 
questions of the politics and destinies of nations ? A year ago it was 
urged in an interesting article in this Review’' that the influence of 
• 

W^mm md Politico : A Reply, by Eva Gore-Bot)tli, March 1907. 
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women in parliamentary representation would be usefully employed 
in questions affecting the difficult problems of the insufficient payment 
of woman’s labour. Humanitarian views such as these must commend 
themselves to all, but is it probable that legislation would be produc- 
tive of any good results in cases of this sort ? The laws that govern 
the labour market are, it will be generally admitted, exceedingly 
sensitive to undue interference. Is it not therefore not only possible, 
but even exceedingly probable, that in striving to amend them the 
opposite effect from the one intended might come to pass ? For with 
foreign competition ever ready to take advantage of & higher labour 
bill, the trades in question are not unlikely to follow the example of 
many^others which once existed in this country — ^that is, disappear 
jCtogether, thus adding to the ever-increasing number of the unem- 
ployed. Also the contention that women when engaged on piece- 
work should be paid as highly as men is one which would be contested 
inch by inch by the working-man — ^the reason being obvious, for few 
would maintain that a living wage for a woman would constitute 
one in the case of a man. Besides, may it not be open to considerable 
doubt whether the sad and terrible problems to which Miss Eva Gore- 
Booth alluded are among those which would be affected in any 
appreciable degree by the action of Parliament ? Gladstone has a 
very weighty and pregnant saying which seems to me to bear on this 
« statement : ‘It is not,’ he says, ‘ by the State that man can be 
regenerated, or the terrible woes of this darkened world effectually 
dealt with.’ 

There is yet another point of view from which the subject should 
be considered. 

It is only proposed so far to give the franchise to the woman who 
has a stake in the country : in other words, to the widow or spinster 
who, though an owner of property, is debarred by the present state 
of the law from giving effect to her opinions on public matters in which 
her interests are involved. That the law is, in a sense, an anomaly, 
and presses severely on individual cases, is doubtless true, but, it may be 
asked, are the women whose claims are urged on the plea that logically 
they have a right to register their vote the most fitted to give it ? 
Admittedly the faddists — the women who neglect the thousands of 
claims which suffering humanity forces upon them in order to endow 
homes for ‘ our dumb friends ’ ; the follower of the latest fashionable 
craze, whether it be for Socialism or table-turning ; the rabid anti- 
vivisectionist — are in the ratio of ten to one recruited from the clash 
whom fate or their own inclinations have cut off from the healthy 
companionship of the masculine sex: a fact which has given rise to 
the popular sapng that most men should marry, but all women. Few 
indeed would be found to deny that woman is at her best living in the 
normal condition of things as wife and mother — a man at her side 
whose counsel and guidance she cheerfully accepts. But to refuse the 
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franchise to the ‘ shrieking sisterhood ’ and their compeers, and grant 
it to the married woman, is a proposition worse than impracticable. 

It is unthinkable. If the Fiery Cross is abroad now, truly in such 
an eventuality Great Britain would be in a blaze. Also would the 
world be a gainer by it ? I trow not. For in the majority of cases the 
married woman would follow her husband’s lead, and in the divided 
household it would but add to the many debatable subjects on which 
man and wife may differ. To add to their number is hardly to benefit 
society or the world at large. 

There is yet another solution to the question which, though scarcely 
belonging to the domain of practical politics, is sufficiently so to be 
openly maintained by the most advanced advocates of the enfran-^ 
chisement of women. This, needless to say, is manhood suffrage, 
to be followed in due course by womanhood suffrage. We shall then 
have reached the climax. Woman by her numerical superiority in this 
country would be in the position, should she exercise her rights, 
of dictating the laws to men — a climax which, owing perhaps to a lack 
of humour on the part of my sex, is far from being looked upon by them 
as a reductio ad ahsurdum. Rather they are prepared to welcome it 
as the dawn of a J)etter day — ^in short, of a female millennium. 

In conclusion may I plead in the name, I firmly believe, of a large 
(1 am tempted to say overwhelming) majority of ray fellow country- 
women that the great political parties — whether Radical or Unionist — 
should judge the question on its merits, and with no other end in view ? 
There seems to be a growing disposition, if we are to credit the public 
press, to make political capital out of this question. If the Radical 
party now in power had rushed lightly into a revolution of which no 
man could with any certainty prophesy the outcome, it would not 
perhaps have been altogether surprising. But have not women a right 
to expect different treatment from the Unionists ? Surely a party 
which comprises within it so strong an element of conservatism — 
whose boast has ever been that it has sought to preserve what is wise 
and good in the past — should hesitate before it breaks with all its 
traditions in favour of a leap in the dark such as the one at present 
in contemplation. That woman’s sphere in the future will be an 
ever widening one for all good and useful work, and that she will 
maintain the high ideals of her past, must be the earnest wish of all 
true women. But that these ends can be attained by the present 
• outcry against limitations imposed by natural laws, is a contention 
confrary to all experience, as well as to the instinct of mankind, 
as voiced by almost a coiivsensus of the wise and far-seeing of this and 
other countries. To those of ray sex who differ from me I would 
answer with Cassius : 

The fault ... is not in our stars, 

, But iu ourselves that we are underlings. 


A. M. Lovat. 
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It was many years ago that in the Bodleian at Oxford I was shown 
into the beautiful room where John Selden’s noble library is placed. 
^ It is a lofty, well-proportioned room, and on tlie walls are arrayed 
the silent legions of the great scholar’s books. At that time I was 
still fonder of books than of realities, and with breathless haste I 
ran over the title-pages and contents of the grand folios in over 
fifteen languages, written by scholars of all the Western nations and 
of many an Oriental people. Then I paused before the fine oil- 
painting near the entrance of the room representing the face and 
upper body of the scholar-patriot. The face is singularly, touchingly 
beautiful. The delicately swung lines of the lips tell at once, more 
especially in their discreet cornem, of the deep reticence and subtle 
tact of the man. No wonder my Lady Kent loved him. The com- 
bination of political power, boundless erudition, and charming male 
beauty could not but be pleasing to a knowing woman of the world. 
His eyes, big and lustrous, yet veil more than they reveal. He 
evidently was a man who saw more than he expressed, and felt more 
than he cared to show. Living in the troublous times of James the 
First and Charles the First, he w^orked strenuously for the liberties 
of his country, while all the time pouring forth works of the heaviest 
erudition on matters of ancient law, religions, and antiquities. His 
printed works are, in keeping with the custom of his day, like comets : 
a small kernel of substance, appended to a vast tail of quotations 
from thousands of authors. Like the unripe man 1 was, ] liked the 
tail more than the kernel. Yet I had been in various countries and 
had acquired a little knowledge of’ substance. And as I gazed with 
loving looks at the mild beauty of the scholar, I fell slowly into a 
reverie. I had read him and about him with such zeal that it seemed 
to me I knew the man personally. Then also I had walked over 
the very streets and in the very halls where he had walked and talked 
to Camden, Cotton, Aichbisliop Ussher, Sir Mathew Hale, Lord 
Ellesmere, Coke, Cromwell. It was the time that we, in Hungary, 
had been taught to admire most in all English history. And there 
was more particularly one maxim of Selden’s, which he carefully 
wrote on every one of the books of his library, which had qjways 
impressed me most. It ran : ‘ Liberty above everything ’ ; or as 
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ho wrote it, in Greek : Trepl vapros r^u iXsuOspLav. Yes, liberty — 
that is, political liberty — above everything else. I had, like all 
people born in the fifties of the last century, believed in that one 
idea as one believes in the goodness and necessity of bread and wine. 

I could not doubt it ; I thought, to doubt it was almost absurd. And 
so I had long made up my mind to go one day to Oxford and to make 
my reverent bow to the scholar who had adorned the shallowest book 
of his vast collection by writing on it the Greek words in praise of 
liberty. 

However, before I could carry out my pilgrimage to the Bodleian 
I had been five years in the States. There indeed was plenty of 
political liberty, but after a year or so I could not but see that then 
sacrifices which the Americans had to make for their political liberty 
were heavy, very heavy, not to say crushing. And I began to doubt. 

I conceived that it was perhaps not impossible to assume that in 
Selden’s maxim there w'ere certain ‘ ifs ’ and certain drawbacks. 
My soul darkened ; and when finally I arrived at the Bodleian I 
went into Selden’s room, and to his portrait, prompted by an un- 
articulated hope that in some way or other I might get a solution 
of the problem .from the man whose maxim I had held in so great 
an esteem for many a long year. So I gazed at him, and waited. 
The room became darker ; the evening shadows began spreading 
about the shelves. The portrait alone was still in a frame of strangely 
white light. It was as if Apollo could not tear himself away from 
the face of one who had been his ardent devotee. After a while 
I observed, or thought I did, with a sensation of mingled horror and 
delight, that the eyes of the portrait were moving towards me. I took 
courage and uttered my wish, and asked Selden outright whether 
now, after he liad spent centurie.s in the Elysian fields with Pericles 
and Plato, whether he still was of opinion that liberty, political 
liberty, is the chief aim of a nation, an aim to be secured at all prices. 
Thereupon I clearly saw how his eyes deepened and how the surface 
of their silent reserve began to ripple, as it were, and finally a mild 
smile went over them like a cloud over a Highland lake. That smile 
sent a shiver througli iny soul. Selden, too, doubts his maxim ? 
Can political liberty be bought at too great a price ? Are there 
goods more valuable than political liberty ? After I recovered from 
my first shock I boldly approac'hed the smiling portrait and implored 
Selden to help me. And then, in the silence of the deserted room, 

I saw how his lips moved, and I heard English sounds pronounced in a 
manner considerably different from what they are to-day. They 
sounded like the bass notes of a clarionette, and there was much more 
rhythm and cadence in them than one can hear to-day. They were 
also of exquisite politeness, and the words were, one imagined, like 
so nftiny courtiers, hat in hand, bowing to one another, yet with a 
ready sword at the side. To my request he replied : ‘ If it should 
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fall out to be your fervent desire to know the clandestine truth of a 
matter so great and weighty, I shall, for the love of your devotion, be 
much pleased to be your suitor and help. Do not hesitate to follow 
me.’ With that he stepped out from the frame and stood before 
me in the costume of the time of the Cavaliers. He took me by the 
hand, and in a way that seemed both natural and supernatural, so 
strangely did I feel at that moment, we left unseen and unnoticed 
the lofty room, and arrived almost immediately after that at a place 
in the country that reminded me of Kenilworth, or. some other part 
of lovely Warwickshire. It was night, and a full moon shed her 
'mysteries over trees, valleys, and mountains. On a lawn, in the 
midst of a fine wood of alders, Selden halted. There were several 
persons present. They struck me as being Greeks ; their costume 
was that of Athenians in the times of Alcibiades. I soon saw that 
I was right, for they talked ancient Greek. Selden explained to me 
that they had left Elysium for a time, in order to see how the world 
beneath was going on. In their travels they had come to England, 
and were anxious to meet men of the past as well as men of the present, 
and to inquire into the nature and lot of the nation of which they 
had heard, by rumour, that it had something of the nature of the 
Athenians, much of the character of the Spartans, a good deal of 
the people of Syracuse and Tarentum, and also a trait or two of the 
Homans. Of those Greeks I at once recognised Pericles, the son of 
Xanthippus ; Alcibiades, the son of Clinias ; Plato, the son of Ariston ; 
Euripides, the son of Mnesarchos; moreover, a man evidently an 
archon or high official of the oracle of Delphi ; and in the retinue I 
saw sculpturesque maidens of Sparta and charming women of Argos, 
set off by incomparably formed beauties of Thebes, and girls of Tanagra 
smiling sweetly with stately daintiness. Selden was received by them 
with hearty friendliness, and conversation was soon at its best, just 
as if it had been proceeding in the cool groves of the Academy at 
Athens. 

The first to speak was Pericles. He expressed to Selden his great 
amazement at the things he had seen in England. ‘ Had I not 
governed the city of holy Athena for thirty years,’ he said, ‘ I should 
be perhaps pleased with what I see in this strange country. But 
having been at the head of affairs of a State which in my time was 
the foremost of the world ; and having always availed myself of the 
advice and wisdom of men like Damon, the musician-philosopher, 
Anaxagoras, the thinker, Protagoras, the sophist, and last, not least, 
Aspasia, my tactful wife and friend, I am at a loss to understand the 
polity that you call England. What has struck me most in this 
country is the sway allowed to what we used to call Orphic Associa- 
tions. In Athens we had, in my time, a great number of private 
societies the members of which devoted themselves to the edit of 
extreme, unnatural, and un-Greek ideas and superstitions. Thus 
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we had thiasoi, as we called them, the members of which were fanatic 
vegetarians ; others, again, who would not allow their adherents to 
partake of a single drop of Chian or any other wine ; others, again, 
who would under no circumstances put on any woollen shirt or 
garment. But if any of these Orphic mystagogues had arrogated 
to themselves the right of proposing laws in the Public Assembly, or 
what this nation calls the Parliament, with a view of converting the 
^ whole State of Athens into an Association of Orphic rites and mys- 
teries, then, I am sure, my most resolute antagonists would have 
joined hands mth me to counteract such unholy and scurrilous 
attempts. I can well understand that the Spartans, who are quite 
unwilling to vest any real power whatever in either their kings, their 
assembly, their senate, or their minor officials, are consequently! 
compelled to vest inordinate power in their few Ephors, and in the 
constantly practised extreme self-control of each individual Spartan. 

In a commonwealth like Sparta, where the commune is allowed no, 
or very little, power ; where there are neither generals, directors of 
police, powerful priests or princes, or any other incumbents of great 
coercive powers ; in such a community the individual himself must 
needs be his own policeman, his own priest, prince, general, and 
coercive power. * This he does by being a vegetarian, a strict Puritan, 
teetotaller, melancholist, and universal killer of joy.’ Here Pericles 
was interrupted by the suave voice of Selden, who, in pure Attic, , 
corroborated the foregoing statements by a reference to the people 
called Hebrews in Palestine. ‘ These men,’ Selden said, ‘ were 
practically at all times so fond of liberty that they could not brook 
any sort of government in the form of officials, policemen, soldiers, 
princes, priests, or lords whatever. In consequence of which they 
introduced a system of individual self-control called ritualism, by 
means of which each Hebrew tied himself down with a thousand 
filigree ties as to eating, drinking, sleeping, merrymaking, and, in 
short, as to every act of ordinary life. So that, 0 Pericles, the 
Hebrews are one big Orphic Association of extremists, less formidable 
than the Spartans, but essentially similar to them.’ 

Selden had scarcely finished his remarks, but what Alcibiades, 
encouraged by a smile from Plato, joined the discussion, and, looking 
at Pericles, exclaimed : ‘ My reverb relative, I have listened to your 
observations with close attention ; and I have also, in my rambles 
through this country, met a great number of men and women. It 
seems to me that but for their Orphic Associations, which here some 
people call Societies of Cranks and Faddists, the population of this 
realm would have one civil war after the other. Surely you all 
remember how, in my youth, misunderstanding as I did the Orphic 
and mystery-craving nature of man, I made fun of it and was terribly 
punished for it at the hands of Hermes, a god far from being as great 
as sSeus, Apollo, or Dionysus. Little did I know at that time that the 
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exuberance of vitality which I, owing to my wealth and station in 
life, could gratify by gorgeous chariot races at Olympia, under the 
eyes of all the Hellenes, was equally strong, but yet unsatisfied, in 
the average and less dowered citizens of my State. My chequered 
experience has taught me that no sort of people can quite do without 
Orphic mysteries, and when I sojourned among the Thracians I 
saw that those barbarians, fully aware of the necessity of Mysteries 
and Orphic Trances, had long ago introduced festivals at which their 
men and women could give free vent to their subconscious, vague, 
yet powerful chthonic craving for impassioned day-dreaming and 
revelry. They indulge in wild dances on the mountains, at night, 
invoking the gods of the nether world, indulging freely in the wildest 
t*orm of boundless hilarity, and rivalling in their exuberance the mad 
sprouting of trees and herbs in spring. You Laconian maidens, 
usually so proud and cold and Amazonian, I call upon you to say 
whether in your strictly regulated polity of Sparta you do not, at times, 
rove in the wildest fashion over the paths, ravines, and clefts of awful 
Mount Taygetus, in reckless search of the joy of frantic vitality which 
your State ordinarily does not allow you to indulge in ? And you 
women of Argos, are you too not given to wild rioting at stated times V 
Have I not watched you in your religious revivals "of fierce joy ? * 
Both the Laconian and Argive women admitted the fact, and one of 
them asked : ‘ Do the women of this country not observe similar 
festivals ? I pity them if they don’t.’ And a Theban girl added : 

‘ The other day we passed over the Snowdon and other mounts in a 
beauteous land which they call Wales. It is much like our own holy 
Mount Kithaeron. Why, then, do the women of this country not 
rove, in honour of the god, over the Welsh mountains, free and 
unobserved, as we do annually over wild Kithaeron ? They would do 
it gracefully, for I have noticed that they rdn much better than 
they walk, and the thyrsus in their hand they would swing with more 
elegance than the sticks they use in their games.’ 

At that moment there arose from the haze and clouded mystery of 
the neighbouring woods a rocket of sounds, sung by female voices 
and soon joined in the distance by a chorus of men. The company 
on the lawn suddenly stopped talking, and at the example of the 
Delphic archon, whom they called Trichas, they all went in search 
of ivy, and, having found it, wreathed themselves with it. The 
music, more and more passionate, came nearer and nearer. From 
my place ! could slightly distinguish, in mid-air, a fast travelfog 
host of women in light dresses, swinging the thyrsus, dancing with 
utter freedom of beautiful movement, and singing aU the time songs 
in praise of Dionysus, the god of life and joy. Trichas solemnly 
called upon us to close our eyes, and he intoned a paean of strange 
impressiveness, imploring the god to pardon our presence and to 
countenance us hereafter as before. But the Laconian, Theban, and 
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Argive maidens left us, and soaring into air, as it were, joined the host 
of revelling women. After a time the music subsided far away, and 
nothing could be heard but the melodious soughing of the wind 
through the lank alder trees. 

Then, at a sign of Trichas, Plato took the word and said : ‘You 
are aware, my friends, that whatever I have taught in my Athenian 
days regarding the punishment of our faults at the hands of the 
* Powers of the Netherworld, all that has been amply visited upon me 
in the shape of commentaries written on my works by learned teachers, 
after the fashion-of savages who tattoo the beautiful body of a human 
being. I may therefore say that I have at last come to a state of 
purification and castigation which allows one to see things in their 
right proportion. '^Fhus, with regard to this curious country in which® 
we are just at present, 1 cannot but think that while there is much 
truth in what all of you have remarked, yet you do not seem to grasp 
quite clearly the essence, or, as we used to say, the ovaria of the whole 
problem. This nation, like all of us Hellenes, has many centuries 
ago made up its mind to keep its political liberty intact and un- 
diminished. For that purpose it always tried to limit, and in the last 
three hundred years actually succeeded in limiting, or even destroy- 
ing, most of the ‘coercive powers of the State, the Church, the nobility, 
the army. Selden not improperly compared them to the Jews. 
And as in the case of the Jews, so in the case of the English, the lack 
of the coercive powers of State, Church, nobility, and army inevitably 
engendered coercive powers of an individual or private character. 
This is called, in a general word, Puritanism. Our Spartans, who 
would not tolerate public coercive corporate powers any more than 
do the English, were likewise driven into an individual Puritanism, 
called their ayojy'q. which likewise consisted of fanatic teetotalism, 
mvtisrm, anti-iiitellectiialism, and other common features. This 
inevitable Puritanism in England assumed formerly what they call 
a Biblical form; now it feeds on teetotalism — that is, it has become 
liquid Puritanism. I have it on the most unquestionable authority, 
that the contemporary Britons are, in point of consumption of spirits 
and wine, the most moderate consumers of all the European nations ; 
and the average French person, for example, drinks 152 times more 
wine per annum than the average Englishman. Even in point of 
beer, the average Belgian, for instance, drinks twice as much as the 
average Englishman ; wliile the average Dane drinks close on five 
tixii^ more spirits than the average Briton. Yet all these facts will 
convert no one. For, since the Puritan wants Puritanism and not 
facts, he can be impressed only by inducing him to adopt another sort 
of Puritanism, but never by facts. Accordingly, they have introduced 
Christian Bcience, or one of the. oldest Orphic fallacies, which the 
medieval Germans used to call “ to pray oneself sound.” They 
have likewise inaugurated anti vivisectionism, vegetarianism, anti* 
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tobacconism, Sabbatarianism, and a social class-system generally, 
which combines all the features of all the kinds of Puritanism. We in 
Athens divided men only on lines of the greater or lesser political 
rights we gave them ; but we never drew such lines in matters social 
and purely human. The freest Athenian readily shook hands with a 
metio or denizen ; and we ate all that was eatable and good. In 
England the higher class looks upon the next lower as the teetotaller 
looks upon beer, the vegetarian upon beef, or the Sabbatarian upon 
what they call the Continental Sunday. Moreover, there is in England, 
in addition to the science of zoology or botany, su<fh as my hearer 
Aristotle founded it, a social zoology and botany, treating of such 
animals and plants as cannot, according to English class-puritanism, 
fbe offered to one’s friends at meals. Thus, mussels and cockles are 
socially ostracised, except in unrecognisable form ; bread is offered 
in homcBopathic doses ; beer at a banquet is simply impossible ; black 
radishes, a personal insidt. In the same way, streets, squares, halls, 
theatres, watering-places — in short, everything in the material universe 
is or is not ‘‘ class ” ; that is, it is subject or not subject to social Puri- 
tanism. All this, as in the case of the Hebrews, who have an infinitely 
developed ritualism of eatables and drinkables, of things “ pure ” or 
“ impure ” ; all this, I say, is the inevitable consequence of the un- 
willingness of the English to grant any considerable coercive power 
to the State, the Church, the nobility, the army, or any other organised 
corporate institution. They hate the idea of conscription, because 
they hate to give power to the army, and prefer to fall into the snares 
of faddists. The coercive power which they will not grant in one form, 
they must necessarily admit in another form. They destroy Puritanism 
as wielded by State or Church, and must therefore, since coercive 
powers are always indispensable, accept it as Puritanism of fads. 
What are the Jews other than a nation of extreme faddists ? Being 
quite apolitical, as we call it, they must necessarily be extremely 
Orphic— that is, extreme Puritans. Political liberty is bought at the 
expense of social freedom. Nobody dares to give himself freely 
and naively ; he must needs watch with sickly self-consciousness over 
every word or act of his, as a policeman watches over the traffic of 
streets. And lest he betray his real sentiments, he suppresses all 
gestures, because gestures give one away at once. One cannot make 
a gesture of astonishment without being really astonished at all, and 
vice versa. And so slowly, by degrees, the whole of the human capital 
is repressed, disguised, unhumanised, and, in a word, sacrificei at 
the altar of political liberty. The Homans, much wiser than the 
Spartans, gave immense coercive power both to corporate bodies, such 
as the Eoman Senate, and to single officials, such as a Consul, a Censor, 
a Tribune, or a Praetor. They therefore did not need any grotesque 
private coercive institutions or fads. The English, on the otW 
hand, want to wield an empire such as the Romans, and yet builcl up 
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their polity upon the narrow plane of a Spartan dytoyrj. In this 
there is an inherent contradiction. They hamper their best inten- 
tions, and must at all times, and against their better convictions, 
legislate for faddists, because they lack the courage of their Imperial 
mission. Empires want Imperial institutions, that is, such as are 
richly endowed in point of political power. Offices ought to be given 
by appointment, and not by competitive examinations, if only for five 
or ten years. The police ought to have a very much more compre- 
hensive power, and the schools ought to be subject to a national 
committee. Parliament must be Imperial, and not only British. 
Very much more might be said about the necessity of rendering this 
Realm more apotehstic, as we have called it, but I see that Euripides 
burning to make his remarks, and I am sure that he is able to give 
us the final expression of the whole difficulty in a manner that none 
of us can rival,’ 

Thereupon Euripides addressed the company as follows : ‘For 
many, many a year I have observed and studied the most life-endowed 
commonwealth that the world has ever seen, Athens. I watched the 
Athenians in their homes, in the market place, in the law courts, in 
peace and war^ in the theatre and in the temple, at the holy places 
of Eleusis and Delphi, their men as well as their women. Personally I 
long inclined towards a view of the world almost exclusively influenced ^ 
by Apollo. I thought that as the sun is evidently the great life-giver 
of all existence, so light, reason, system, liberty, and consummately 
devised measures constitute the highest wisdom of the community. In 
all I wrote or said I worked for the great god of Light, and Reason, 
and Progress. I could not find words and phrases trenchant enough 
to express my disdain for sentiments and ideas discountenanced by 
Apollo. I persecuted and fiercely attacked all those dark, chthonic, 
and mysterious passions of which man is replete to overflowing. I 
hated Imperialism, 1 adored Liberty ; I extolled Philosophy, and 
execrated Orphic ideas. But at last, when I had gone through the 
fearful experiences of the Peloponnesian War, with all its supreme 
glories and its unrelieved shames, I learned to think otherwise. I 
learned to see that as man has two souls in his breast, one celestial or 
Apollinic, the other terrestrial or Dionysiac, so there are two gods, 
and not one, that govern this sub-lunar world. The two are Apollo 
and Dionysus. One rules the world of light, of political power, 
of scientific reason, and of harmonious muses. The other is the god of 
unireason, of passion, and wild enthusiasm, of that unwieldy Heart 
of ours which is fuller of monsters and abo of precious pearb than is 
the wide ocean. Unless in a given commonwealth the legislator 
wisely provides for the cult of both gods, in an orderly and public 
fashion, Dionysus or Apollo will take fearful revenge for the neglect 
they* suffer at the hands of shortsighted statesmen and impudent 
unbelievers. In the course of our Great War we have come into 
VoL. LXIV No. 377 ® 
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contact and conflict with many a non-Greek nation, or the people 
whom we rightly term Barbarians. For while some of them sedulously, 
perhaps over-zealously, worship Dionysus, they aU ignore or scorn 
Apollo. The consequence is that the great god bliflds them to their 
own advantages, robs them of light and moderation, and they prosper 
enduringly neither as builders of States nor as private citizens in 
their towns. For Apollo, like all the gods, is a severe god, and his 
bow he uses as unerringly as his lyre. It is even so with Dionysus. 
The nation that affects to despise him, speedily fajls a wretched 
victim to his awful revenge. Instead of 'worshipping him openly 
and in public fashion, such a nation falls into grotesque and absurd 
^^nthcities, that readily degenerate into poisonous vices, infesting 
every organ of the body politic and depriving social intercourse of 
all its charms. The Spartans, although they allow their women a 
temporary cult of the god Dionysus, yet do not pay sufficient atten- 
tion to him, worshipping mainly Apollo. They had, in consequence, 
to do much that tends to de-humanisation, and, while many admire 
them, no one loves them. It was this my late and hard-won insight 
into the nature of man which I wanted to bring out in the strongest 
fashion imaginable in my drama called Bacchae. I see»with bitterness 
how little my commentators grasped the real mystery of my work. If 
Dionysus was to me only the symbol of wine and merrymaking, 
why should I have indulged in the gratuitous cruelty of punishing the 
neglect of Bacchus by the awful murder of a son-king at the hands 
of his own frenzied mother-queen ? All my Hellenic sentiment of 
moderation shudders at such a ghastly exaggeration. Neither the 
myth nor my drama refer to wanton, barbarous bloodshed ; and 
such scholars as assume archaic human sacrifices in honour of Dionysus, 
and ‘ survivals ’ thereof in Dionysiac rites, ought to be taken in hand 
by the god’s own Maenads and suffer for their impudence. Human 
sacrifices indeed, but not such as are made by stabbing people with 
knives and bleeding them to physical death. Human sacrifices in the 
sense of a terrible loss of human capital, of a de-humanisation caused 
by the browbeating of the Heart — this and nothing else was the mean- 
ing of my drama. And which country is a fuller commentary on the 
truth of my Bacchae than England ? Here is a country that, had 
Dionysus been properly worshipped by its people, might be the 
happiest, brightest of all nations, a model for all others, and living 
like the gods in perpetual bliss — that is, in perfect equilibrium of 
thought and action, reason and sentiment, beauty and moderation. 
They have done much and successfully for Pythian Apollo ; they 
have established a solid fabric of Liberty and Imperial Power ; various 
intellectual pursuits they have cultivated with glory ; and in their 
paeans to Apollo they have shown exquisite beauties of expression 
and feeling. But Dionysus they persistently want to neglecf, to 
discredit, to oust. Instead of bowing humbly and openly to the 
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god of anthusiasm, of unreasoned lilt of sentiment and passion, and 
of the intense delight in all that lives and throbs and vibrates with 
pleasure and joy ; they affect to suppress sentiments, to rein in all 
pleasures, and to oast a slur on joy. And then the god, seeing the 
aeom with which they treat him, avenges himself, and blinds and 
maddens them, as he did King Pentheus of Thebes, King Perseus of 
Argos, the daughters of Minyas of Orchomenos, or Proitos of Tiryns, 
and so many others. The god Dionysus puts into their hearts absurd 
thoughts and fantastic prejudices, and some of them spend millions 
of money a yea? to stop the use of the Bacchic gifts in a country which 
has long been the least drinking country in the white world, and as 
a matter of fact drinks far too little good and noble wine. Others 
again are made, by angry Dionysus, to fiaiveaSai or rage by adding 
to the 250 unofficial yearly fogs of the country, fifty-two official ones, 
which they call Sundays. Again others, instigate by the enraged 
god Dionysus, drive people to furor by their intolerable declamations 
against alleged cruelties to animals, while they are themselves full of 
cruel boredom to human beings. There is, I note with satisfaction, 
one among them who seems to have an inkling of the anger of the 
god, and who has tried to restore, in a fashion, the cult of Dionysiac 
festivals. He calls his Orphic Association the Salvation Army. They 
imitate not quite unsuccessfully the doings of the legs and feet of 
the true worshippers of Dionysus ; but the spirit of the true cult is • 
very far off from them. And so Dionysus, out and looked down upon 
by the people of this country, avenges himself in a manner the upshot 
and sum of which is not inadequately represented in ray Baechae. 
And yet the example of the Hellas of Hellas, or of the town of Athens, 
which all of them study in their schools, might have taught them 
better things. When, by about the eighth or seventh century B.c. 
(as they say), the cult of Dionysus began to spread in Greece, the 
various States opposed it at first with all their power. All these 
States were Apollinic contrivances. They were ordered by reasoned 
constitutions, generally by one man. In them everything was 
deliberately arranged for light, order, good rhythm, clearness, and 
system. It was all in honour of Apollo, the city-builder. Naturally 
the leaders of those States hated Dionysus. However, they were 
soon convinced of the might of the new god, and, instead of scorning, 
defying or neglecting him, the wise men at the head of affairs resolved 
to adopt him officially. In this they followed (0 Trichas, did they 
noj?) the example of Delphi, which, although formerly purely 
Apollinic, now readily opened its holy halls to the new god Dionysus, 
so that ever after Delphi was as much Apollinic as it was Dionysiac. 

At Athens they honoured the new god so deeply and fully that, not 
content with the ordinary rural sports and processions given in his 
honour, the Athenians created the great Tragedy and Comedy as a fit 
cult* of the mighty god. The Athenians were paid to go to those 
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wondrous plays, where their Dionysiac soul could and did find ample 
food, and was thereby purged and purified, or, in other words, pre- 
vented from falling into the snares of silly faddists of religious or 
other impostures. But for those Dionysiac festivals in addition to the 
cult of Apollo, the Greeks would have become the Chinese of Europe . 
Why, then, do not the English do likewise ? Why do they not build a 
mighty, State-kept theatre, or several of them? Why does their 
State try to pension decrepit persons, and not rather help to balance 
young minds ? Why have they no public agones or competitions in 
singing, reciting, and dancing ? They do, officially, jiext to nothing 
for music ; and if one of their straiegi or ministers was known to be a 
good pianist or violinist, as they call their instruments, they would 
^orn him as unworthy of his post. Yet few of such straiegi are the 
equals of Epaminondas, who excelled both in dancing and playing 
our harp. But while they ignore music — ^that is, Dionysus’s chief 
gift — they crouch before the unharmonious clamour of any wretched 
Orphic teetotaller, vegetarian, or Sabbatarian. This is how Dionysus 
avenges himself. I see how uneasy they are with regard to the great 
might of the Germans. Why, then, do they not learn to respect 
Dionysus, who was the chief help to the powerful consolidation of the 
German Empire ? German music kept North and 'South Germans 
intimately together ; it saved them from wasting untold sums of 
j money, of time, of force, on arid fads ; it paved the way to political 
intimacy. Had the English not neglected Dionysus, had they sung 
in his honour those soul-attaching songs which once learned in youth can 
never be forgotten, they might have retained the millions of Irishmen, 
who have left their shores, by the heart-melting charm of a common 
music. From the lack of such a delicate but enduring tie, the Irish 
had- to be held by sterile political measures only. In music there is 
infinitely more than a mere tinkling of rhythm ; there is Dionysus in it. 
Their teachers of politics sneer at Aristotle because he treats solemnly 
of music in his Politics, But Aristotle told me himself that he sneers 
at them, seeing what absurd socialistic schemes they discuss because 
they do not want to steady the souls of their people by a proper cult 
of Dionysus. Socialism is doomed to the fate of Pentheus at the 
terrible hands of Dionysus. Socialism despises Dionysus ; the god 
will speedily drive it to madness. See, friends, we must leave-yonder 
Apollo is rising ; he wants to join Dionysus, who passed us a little 
while ago. Should they both stay in this country, and should they 
be properly worshipped, we might from time to time come back ag^in. 
At present I propose to leave forthwith for the Castahan sources.’ 


Emil Reich. 
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Before these lines appear in print Abbas the Second will probabl^i 
have terminated his flpng visit to England. The visit is essentially a 
private visit. If I am rightly informed, his Highness did not come 
here as the guest of the King. Sir Eldon Gorst, H.M. Consul- 
General in Egypt, considered it as a matter of importance alike to 
Egypt and England that an interview should take place between 
King Edward the Seventh and Abbas the Second, the great grandson 
of Mehemet Ali and the sixth Sovereign of the reigning dynasty. 
During the last two months Sir Eldon Gorst has paid very frequent ^ 
visits to Koubbeh, the palace some five miles out of Cairo where 
his Highness usually resides in preference to the Palace of Abdeen ^ 
in Cairo, where his grandfather Ismail Pasha and his father 
Tewfik Pasha habitually held their abode. After very frequent and 
prolonged negotiations, an arrangement was concluded to the effect 
that Abbas the Second came to England as a private visitor, with 
the object of seeing his Majesty the King. I do not profess to 
have any personal knowledge of the correspondence on this subject 
which may have passed between the British Agency and the Foreign 
Office, but I can assert without fear of contradiction that the upshot 
of these negotiations was such in substance as that stated above. 

It is not my purpose to enter into any discussion as to how far 
Lord Cromer was or was not justified in the attitude he assumed 
towards Abbas the Second almost from the date of the latter’s acces- 
sion to the vice-regal throne. The argument that Abbas owes any 
special gratitude to England for his elevation to the Khediviate is some- 
what illogical. Upon his father’s sudden and unexpected death in 1891 
he, as the eldest son of Tewfik, became Viceroy as a matter of course, 
ai^d the idea of the British Government raising any objection to his 
accession was never even ventilated either in Egypt or elsewhere. 

By international law, in as far as such a thing can be said to have 
any existence other than that of a conventional fiction, Abbas the 
Second is subject to the nominal suzerainty of the Sultan, the de 
and de /<*c/o ruler of Egjrpt, in the same sense as Nicholas the 
Second is Czar of All the Russias. 

From a personal point of view the early death of Tewfik Pasha 
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was a misfortune for his son and heir. As soon as the two Princes 
Abhas and Mahomed Ali were old enough to be instructed by foreign 
teachers, Tewiik placed them under the care of an English gentleman, 
then in the service of the Egyptian Government. This gentleman, 
Mr. Mitchell, was the son of the then Public Orator of Oxford. Being in 
Egypt at this time I made the acquaintance of Mr. Mitchell, who later 
on was appointed Consular Judge in Cyprus and is, I believe, a high 
authority on Oriental lore. He often spoke to me about the quickness 
of apprehension possessed by his vice-regal pupils, apd the interest 
their father took in their progress. There are obvious reasons why boys 
destined to occupy distinguished positions in Eastern countries are 
^ually sent at an early age to European schools or seminaries. These 
reasons were especially calculated to commend themselves to Tewfik 
Pasha, who attached perhaps an undue importance to educational 
advantages, as, unlike his younger brothers, he himself had never 
enjoyed these advantages. Be this as it may, his heir, Abbas the 
Second, was sent to the Theresianum of Vienna at an early age. 
In the days of which I speak this academy was especially frequented 
by the sons of the Austrian nobles and was a sort of Viennese Eton, 
where respect for the prerogatives of royalty and foi the predomi- 
nance of princes and heirs apparent above the common herd of man- 
^ kind were more pronounced than in any other European capital with 
the possible exception of St. Petersburg. At the period of life when 
lads approaching manhood are most susceptible to the influence of 
their surroundings he was brought up in a society whose dominant 
traditions were those of a bygone age, when the divine right of kings 
was an article of faith. This period also happened to coincide with 
an era in which the duration of our virtual protectorate over Egypt 
still seemed more than doubtful. The idea that England had 
‘ come to stay ’ was scouted, not only by our own Government, 
but in diplomatic circles on the Continent. This was especially 
the case in the Austrian capital, where the British occupation of 
Egypt was not regarded as a permanent arrangement. The rela- 
tions between the late Khedive and the British Agency in Cairo 
had become ostensibly more friendly than they ever had been 
before or have been since. It seemed, to say the least, on the 
cards that an arrangement might be arrived at by which the British 
troops would be withdrawn from Egypt, while the Khedive, subject 
to certain restrictions, would be reinstated in his former position 
not only as the nominal but as the actual ruler of Egypt. Whether 
such an arrangement could have worked satisfactorily is a question 
which can now never be decided ; but the fact that the British Govern- 
ment had as late as 1885 become a consenting party to a convention 
with Turkey drawn up by Muktar Pasha Gazi and by my old Mead 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff is proof sufflcient lhat Lord SsjUisUuEjTi, 
equally with Mr. Gladstone, was then genuinely desirous of tezniiiiat- 
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ing the British occupation as soon as possible. Indeed, if it had not 
been for the opposition ofiered to the Wolff Convention by representa- 
tives of the French Republic at Constantinople there would not have 
been a British garrison in any part of Egypt at the untimely 
death of Tewfik. 

Abbas Pasha had barely completed his eighteenth year when he 
received, when still a pupil at Vienna, the news of his father’s sudden 
and unforeseen demise in the prime of life, and was summoned to 
return to Cairo in hot haste in order to take possession of the vacant 
throne. It would have been far better on every ground — apart from 
any question of his personal affections — if Abbas’s accession to the 
viceroyalty could have been delayed for a few years longer. It was 
his misfortune, not his fault, if, while almost a schoolboy, he return*^ 
to Egypt as her lawful Sovereign. He had necessarily a very scanty 
knowledge of the country he was called upon to govern, and a still 
more imperfect appreciation of the exceptional and anomalous con- 
ditions under which his authority had to be exercised. In theory 
the Khedive was — subject to the shadowy suzerainty of the Sultan 
— an independent prince, to whom the Ministers and all Egyptian 
officials, both civil and military, owed complete obedience. As a 
matter of fact -any commands he might issue Were not binding on any 
public servants to whom they might be addressed, unless these com- 
mands were, so to speak, countersigned by the Consul-General of 
Great Britain, as the representative of the Power whose armies occupied 
the Khediviate . Whatever else may have been the merits or demerits of 
Abbas the Second, even his worst detractors have never denied him the 
possession of singular ability and of high ambitions. He came back 
under a not altogether unfounded conviction that the British repre- 
sentatives had taken advantage of the lack of energy of his prede- 
cessor in order to augment the official authority of the Protecting 
Power and thereby decrease the personal authority of the Khedive. 
He can hardly be blamed if he came home with the intention of setting 
matters straight by claiming to be master in the land of his birth, as 
befitted the lineal heir to the dynasty founded by Mehemet Ali, the 
Lion of the Levant. 

It was almost inevitable that Abbas the Second on his arrival 
in Egypt should have fallen under the influence of partisans of France, 
resident in Cairo. Up to this date the French Republic had not given 
up the hope that England might be compelled or cajoled into surrender- 
ing the position she had acquired by the occupation of Egypt and that 
h^rance might then recover her lost supremacy. Whenever the true 
history of the campaign conducted in Egypt by France against England 
is fully made known, I expect the fervid partisans of the entente 
cordiak will have, metaphorically speaking, to put a good deal of 
water into their milk. For the present, however, it is enough to say 
thi^ French Colony in Cairo, whieh was then far more numerous 
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and better organised than it is to-day, brought their influence to 
bear upon Abbas the Second in order to induce his Highness to make 
an effort for the recovery of his personal authority. Ever since the 
occupation there had been an almost complete schism between the 
English and the French elements of Cairene Society. Up to the 
bombardment of Alexandria by the British fleetf French had been the 
language employed in social intercourse, mainly, 1 think, because it 
was practically the only European language in which the native 
Ministers and officials could make themselves understood. Gradually 
Cairene Society split up into groups where English, French, German, and 
Italian were employed as the usual channels of communication. This 
separative tendency was increased by the policy, which found favour 
H*.th the British Agency during the last twenty-four years, of discoura- 
ging all private social intercourse between natives and British public 
servants. This policy, whether wise or unwise in itself, tended to 
promote close relations between the well-to-do natives and the French. 
The youthful Khedive was given to understand by his self-constituted 
mentors that the Egyptian public were extremely hostile to the 
continuance of the occupation, and that if he only manifested a 
determination to assert liis authority and to show that in future he 
intended to take a leading part in the administration df State affairs 
he would have the active sympathy and support of his fellow-country- 
, men and of his co-religionists. 

It is hardly matter for surprise if these counsels commended them- 
selves to the approval of the young Prince. The particular form 
under which Abbas the Second proposed to vindicate his individual 
freedom of action and thereby to introduce a new regime was, I am 
inclined to think, his own idea. If there is one department of the 
State in Egypt over which the Viceroy might be considered at liberty 
to exercise a personal control it is the Anglo-Egyptian Army. It 
goes without saying that the British forces receive their orders from 
the general in command, but the Anglo-Egyptian Army is a native 
army, whose ranks are exclusively composed of Fellaheen, enlisted 
of their own free will or, in case of need, by conscription. The officers 
of this native army, whether British or native, hold commissions from 
the Khedive and are paid at the cost of the State. The only differ- 
ence between the British and the native officers is that the former 
are ‘ seconded ’ by the British War Office subject to the approval of the 
Khedive, while the latter are nominated directly by the Egyptian 
military authorities. The Sirdar or Commander-in-Chief has always 
hitherto been a British officer, though he fulfils the duties of his office 
in virtue of the commission he holds under the Khedive’s sign manual. 
As long as the army of occupation remains in Egypt I fail to see 
how this unwritten regulation could ever be disregarded in practice. 
I never could obtain any satisfactory explanation as to what would 
happen in the improbable, but not impossible, event of a British 
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officer who had been ‘ seconded ’ by the War Office, or in plainer 
words ‘lent’ to the Anglo-Egyptian army, receiving contra- 
dictory orders from the British and the Khedivial Govern- 
ments. It is significant of the general ‘ Topsy Turvydom ’ of all 
Egyptian arrangements, under our unavowed Protectorate, that my 
friend Sir Reginald Wingate, the present Sirdar, is bound by the 
Condominium to serve two masters, his Majesty Edward the Seventh, 
.and his Highness the Khedive Abbas the Second. Suppose the 
King and his co-Sovereign were to hold opposite views as to the 
occupation of the Soudan, and the Sirdar was commanded by the 
British Government to remain at Khartoum, while at the same 
time he was commanded by the Viceregal Government to evacuate 
Khartoum. On such an hypothesis he would be liable to be shot for 
mutiny by the Power whose orders he elected to disobey. The Sirdar 
at the time when Abbas the Second succeeded to the Vicerega 
throne happened to be General Kitchener, now Lord Kitchener of 
Khartoum, and it was this most distinguished officer that Abbas 
the Second selected as affording him an opportunity for asserting his 
contention that he considered himself entitled to exercise his authority 
in criticising the movements of his own troops when they were being 
reviewed in his o\^n presence as the Sovereign of Eg 5 rpt. 

It is always very difficult to make out the truth about any- 
thing in Egypt, and all the more difficult in cases where racial 
or professional rivalries are called into play. The general outlines, 
however, of the disagreement between the Khedive and General 
Kitchener are not open to any grave doubt. It seems certain 
that, when a review in Upper Egypt at which the Khedive 
was present had been concluded, and when the Sirdar naturally 
expected to receive the usual compliments on the efficiency dis- 
played by liis troops, the Khedive, speaking in a voice audible to 
those around him, expressed his grave displeasure at the want of 
regularity with which certain military manoeuvres had been conducted, 
and requested that increased vigilance should be displayed in future. 
Immediately upon the Khedive’s departure from the field General 
Kitchener forwarded his resignation of the Sirdarship, while the news 
of the cause which had led him to take this step was forthwith tele- 
graphed to tlie British Agency in Cairo, where it created very general 
alarm. It is no part of the present writer’s duty to discuss whether 
the Khedive was most to blame for a very unfortunate incident. It 
was contended by the friends and courtiers of Abbas the Second that 
his Highness, accustomed as he had been for many years to the almost 
mathematical regularity with which Austrian troops are trained to 
march step by step, row after row, may have attached far too great 
importance to the comparatively loose formation of Egyptian troops 
commanded by British officers. Be this as it may, I cannot see how 
the British Agency could have allowed the censure inflicted upon the 
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Sirdar before his troops to pass without protest. After all, when you 
discard theories and deal with realities in Egyptian matters you oome 
at once to the bottom fact that our influence and authority in Egypt 
are due to our military occupation of the country. Our Britiab 
Civil servants may have developed the resources of the Nile Land, 
may have carried out many useful reforms, may have improved the 
conditions of the Fellaheen and may have introduced a better and 
less corrupt system of law and justice. But when all is said none of 
these reforms could have been carried into effect unless a British 
garrison had occupied the citadel whose guns command Cairo. To 
speak the plain truth we owe our present hold over Egypt to the 
sword, and, if we wish to hold it in the future, we must keep it by the 
sword, not by introducing reforms, however beneficial from our British 
point of view. To many of these reforms Egypt as a nation is 
distinctly hostile, and to the remainder she is absolutely indifferent. 
If, therefore, Great Britain rightly or wrongly attaches extreme 
importance to upholding her ascendency in Egypt she cannot allow 
her military supremacy to be questioned. No reasonable person can 
deny that the fact of the Sirdar being publicly rebuked by the Khedive 
in the presence of his Egyptian troops would have gravely damaged 
our military prestige. This being so, I am bound* to say that our 
Consul-General, as the representative of the British Government, 
would have failed in his duty if he had not insisted upon the formal 
withdrawal of the criticism passed upon the Sirdar in the presence of 
his troops. I think, perhaps, the form of the withdrawal might have 
been couched in terms less offensive to the susceptibilities of a young 
and inexperienced Prince, who had failed to realise the fact that under 
the British occupation he was no longer master of his own army. 
Riaz Pasha was deputed by the British Agency to proceed at once to 
the camp. No better choice could have well been made. Riaz had 
throughout a long public career earned the respect of all parties in 
Egypt by his independence of character and his strict sense of duty. 
He had recognised the British Protectorate as a necessity, but as an 
unwelcome necessity. He was known to be personally attached to 
the Viceregal dynasty, had served as Prime Minister under three 
generations, and had fully deserved the confidence reposed in him 
alike by Ismail and Tewfik and Abbas the Second. I may add, too, 
that as a strict follower of Islam and as a patriot in the Egyptian 
sense of the word, Riaz’s sympathies were enlisted on behalf of the 
Khedivial dynasty. What actually passed between Abbas the Second 
and the emissary of the British Agency has never been recorded in 
any ofiicial narrative, but there is a general and probably a wdl- 
founded belief throughout Egypt that his Highness was given to under- 
stand that, unless he consented to request the Sirdar to withdraw 
his resignation and to resume his post as the General in command of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Army, the British Government would take 
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immediate action to bring about his deposition through the same 
instrumentality as that which had deposed Ismail Pasha. If Abbas 
the Second had been the petulant self-willed lad he was credited with 
being at this period in British circles he might probably have refused 
to retract his censures upon the troops under the Sirdar’s command 
and might have thus given England an infinity of trouble. But 
being, happily for himself and for Egypt, as later events have shown, 
a singularly clear-headed man, Abbas the Second recognised that so 
long as the British occupation remained in force, with the tacit assent, 
if not with the open approval, of all the Great Powers of Europe, the 
hold of England on Egypt was too strong to be seriously attacked. 
His Highness, moreover, possessed a suiEciently clear insight into our ^ 
national character to understand that the British Government would 
not allow the demand for his abdication to remain a brutum fiilmen, 
and that if he wished to retain the Viceroyalty he had no choice 
but to accept the terms upon which his offence was to be condoned, 
and to accept them without further demur. 

The reason why 1 deem it well to recall this bygone incident is because 
it explains a great deal of the friction which up to a recent period has 
existed between the Khedive and the British authorities in Egypt. It 
is only in human nature that his Highness should not have forgotten, 
even if he has forgiven, what from his point of view he may not un- 
naturally have considered a flagrant disregard of his personal suscepti- 
bilities as the Viceroy of Egypt. It is also not unreasonable he should 
deem that even if he had asserted pretensions which he was not justifled 
in doing, more consideration might have been shown to his youth and 
inexperienoe. 

On the other hand, it is only fair to admit that the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of England at Cairo may have resented what they regarded 
as a deliberate attempt on the part of the Khedive to dispute their 
supremacy in Egypt. Both Lord Cromer and General Kitchener were 
adepts in the art of displaying the iron hand. But both alike were 
not equal adepts in the employment of the velvet glove. Both of 
them were inclined by character to l>elieve in the proverb that fair 
words batter no parsnips. Long experience of life in many countries, 
both at home and abroad, and especially in Eastern countries, has 
brought me to the conviction that there is no maxim of proverbial 
philosophy so utterly fallaoious as the one in question. In the East 
mom than anywhere else fair words butter any number of parsnips. 
Ceremonial, courtesy, careful recognition of etiquette and outward 
forms of respect do more to conciliate Orientals than elaborate arguments 
designed to ^ow them it is their interest to obey your instructions. 
The system of letting the Khedive know what he has got to do, without 
exidshoing to him why it was his interest and his duty to do so, had 
bem tried with complete success at the commencement of his reign, 
and the de facto rulers of Egypt never ceased to believe that this was 
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the right way of dealing with the de jure ruler. As a matter of fact, 
both Lord Cromer and Lord Kitchener were by character and tempera- 
ment impatient of opposition. I have often wondered which of the 
two would have carried the day if by any chance their views of policy 
had been at variance. Happily such a contingency never occurred 
during the brief interval when, after the capture of Khartoum, the 
latter had become as supreme in military matters as the former had 
long been in the Civil Service. 

It would be an insult to the intelligence of Abbas the Second to 
imagine that he does not appreciate the many great services Lord Cromer 
has rendered to Egypt. At the same time neither the Khedive nor 
f Egypt could reasonably be expected to attach quite the same value to 
these services as was attached to them in this country. I have always 
thought that the most signal of the many acts on which his Lordship 
might base his claim to the gratitude of Eg3q)t is the stubborn persistency 
with which he stuck to the principle that the first step towards the 
regeneration of Eg3q)t was the restoration of her financial solvency. 
To carry out this object, rigid economy was, in the opinion of 
our Pro-Consul, essential in order to rescue Egypt from imminent 
bankruptcy. To effect this end he was compelled to enforce upon 
the native administrators the absolute duty of almost parsimonious 
thrift and of curtailing all avoidable expenditure on works of 
general utility untD such time as Egypt’s huge deficit had been 
converted into a substantial surplus. In as far as my experience 
extends, services of this kind seldom, if ever, command the gratitude 
of those who benefit by them in private life ; and I hold this is also the 
case in public affairs. Reduction of salaries, increase of taxation, 
abolition of monopolies, collection of arrears, and compulsory liquidation 
of overdue debts, are never popular even in Western countries, are still 
more unpopular in Oriental lands, and are especially open to hostile 
criticism when they are introduced by foreigners, aliens to the native 
race by blood, race, and creed. The Khedive had not the power, even if 
he had the will, to modify the financial policy dictated to him by his 
financial advisers, who derived their instructions from the British 
Agency and who insisted on these instructions being carried out by the 
Khedive in his own name and by his own orders. Meanwhile, the Khedive 
was regarded by his own people as being morally, if not directly, respon- 
sible for a financial system whose advantages were not easily com- 
prehensible to an ignorant population. In the eyes of his subjects he 
was still the Lord and Master, the Efiendina, the Viceroy of the Sultan, 
and was surrounded in their eyes with all the trappings of sovereignty. 
Under these circumstances he was constantly in receipt of appeals, all 
telling the same story, namely, that the appellants were overburdened with 
taxation, unable to meet their own liabilities, devoid of funds to improve 
their lands, irrigate their estates and procure fresh crops or machinery. 
All this, the appellants contended, could be altered if the Government was 
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not in 8uch a hurry to pay off old loans, which the bondholders were 
not anxious to have repaid, and could, in lieu of cancelling all the bonds, 
drawn by lottery, make advances for purposes of irrigation which would 
prove advantageous alike to the borrowers and to the State. The 
refusal of the British Agency to sanction any default in the reduction 
of the public debt was — ^as I hold-sound in theory and wise in practice, 
but the discontent created by the hscal system introduced into Egypt 
after the British occupation fell upon the shoulders of the Khedive, not 
upon those of its real authors. 

I fully admit, that in the controversy between the Khedive and the 
British Agency which lasted throughout from 1885 almost up to 1907 
there is a great deal to be said on both sides. Having been intimately 
connected with Egypt from 1877, when I wrote in the columns of this^ 
Review an article entitled ‘ Our Route to India,’ in which I advocated 
the paramount importance to the British Empire of keeping the control 
of the Suez Canal in our own hands, and having never modified this 
opinion in any material way, I am not likely to write anything which 
might be construed as expressing an opinion on my part that our military 
occupation might be terminated with advantage to England or to Egypt. 
All I desire is to make intelligible to my own countrymen the main causes 
of the antagonism which under the Cromer regime precluded any cordial 
co-operation between the Protecting and the Protected Power. I do 
not, however, hesitate to say that in my opinion the main cause of this 
regrettable antagonism was the inability or incompetency of the British 
Agency to try and understand how their policy was inevitably regarded 
from the point of view of the Khedive. 

Even if the limits of space permitted, it is not necessary for my 
present purpose to show how time after time the Khedive has suffered 
from the unintentional neglect of the British authorities in Egypt to 
realise the difficult position in which his Highness was placed by their 
persistent refusal to recognise the truth that, though he was powerless 
to offer any overt opposition to their policy, he was all the more entitled 
to the fonnal recognition of his nominal Viceroyalty. Let me cite a 
few instances. In consequence, if I am correctly informed, of private 
intelligence being received from Abyssinia to the effect that the Emperor 
Menelik had entered into a secret engagement with the French Govern- 
ment to send an army to meet Captain Marchand on his arrival at 
Fashoda, the British Government made up its mind to frustrate the 
intrigue by issuing peremptory orders to the British Army of occupation, 
in qompany with a portion of the Anglo-Egyptian Army, to start at 
once upon the inarch to Khartoum. The Khedive was never informed 
of this sudden change of policy, and never knew of the intended 
departure till the vanguard of the expedition had actually started from 
Cairo on its advance Soudanwards. 

Again, on the occasion of the Dam of Assouan being carried into 
exemiticm by a financial group, of which Sir Ernest Cassel was the head. 
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and which had received the cordial support of the British Agency, when 
this colossal, gigantic work was completed, the quesiicm naturally arose 
as to who was to predde at the inauguration of the greatest monument 
probably ever erected in Egjrpt since the days of the Pharaohs. By 
all rules of precedence and common courtesy the Khedive, as the heredi* 
tary Viceroy of Egypt, was the fittest person to have his name associated 
with the inauguration of a monument destined to add a new triumph 
to the annals of his world-old country. But, in accordance ?nth the 
approval of the British Agency, if not on its own initiative, the honour 
of formally opening this gigantic work was reserved. for the Duke of 
Connaught, a most worthy representative of the British Boyal Family, 
but at the same time one who had no special connexion with the Dam, 
^ and had no special reason to be invited to preside at its inauguration 
which in any other country would have been deemed to belong of right 
to its recognised and acknowledged ruler. I have no reason to suppose 
that either Sir Ernest Cassel as the capitalist of the concern, or Sir 
Benjamin Baker as the engineer of this enterprise, had any private 
reason for insisting upon an English Duke being selected to fill a 
position which belonged naturally to Abbas the Second. I cannot but 
think that the Khedive’s exclusion from the post in question may, not 
unnaturally, have been regarded as a slight by hifhself and by his 
subjects which would not have been inflicted if the representatives of 
British rule in Egypt had tried to take into account the Egyptian point 
of view. 

A somewhat similar disregard of the Khedive’s personal position 
was displayed in Cairo on the occasion of the opening of the Port 
Soudan railway in 1907. To the beat of my belief, though I have no 
authority for so saying, Lord Cromer deserves the credit of the virtual 
annexation of the Soudan to the British Empire under the Con- 
dominium, that is under the joint sovereignty of His Majesty the 
King of England and his Highness the Khedive of Egypt. I have 
always held him to have been the chief supporter, if tiot the originator, 
of this somewhat complicated arrangement, and 1 imagine that he was 
actuated by the conviction that under certain contingencies in the 
unknown future it might be advisable for England to have a recognised 
and indisputable footing on the confines of Egypt. If so he is fully 
entitled in this respect, not only to the gratitude of his country, but 
to the credit of high statecraft. In Egypt the arrangement was not 
popular, the more so as it imposed an annual payment of some 
300,000f. on the revenues of Egypt for the administration of « the 
Soudan, a remote country in which Egypt takes little interest and 
which is not likely to be able to contribute in any way to her wealth 
for many years to come. Moreover, there was then, and is still, a 
very prevalent sentiment amongst the Egyptian puUic that Ae 
object of the Condominium was not to ben^t Egypt but to eontri- 
bute to the grandeur and might of England. I should doubt this 
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sentiment being shared by the Khedive, as he is far too intelligent 
not to reaKse the great advantage to Egypt of being insured for the 
future against any possible recurrence of Dervish raids under some 
Mahdi or Khalifa of the future. I have little doubt also that his 
association with the King of England as his fellow Sovereign of the 
Soudan must have been gratifying to his personal self-respect. 
He is not likely, with his intimate knowledge of British policy 
in Egypt, to have imagined that his share in the administration 
of the Soudan would be more than nominal, and on that account he 
naturally attached the more importance to his titular rank as co- 
Sovereign with the King in their joint dominion. When the Port 
Soudan railway was sufficiently completed to permit of its formal 
opening, it was thought at the British Agency, which in those days 
regula^ the affairs of the Soudan as well as those of Egypt, that 
there ought to be an official mauguration of the Port Soudan line 
which opened up direct railway communication between the Soudan 
and the Red Sea. It was generally expected that the Khedive 
would in the unavoidable absence of his fellow Sovereign be the leading 
personage in the State visit to the Condominium. But this expecta- 
tion was not fulfilled. The arrangements for the State visit were 
conducted at the British Agency, and it was at once made known 
that the King of England would be represented at the Soudan by 
the British Consul-General and the Khedive of Egypt by the Sirdar. 

I am well aware that there were many questions of precedence and 
etiquette as well as of a more material and commonplace character 
which may have actuated the British Agency in the decision come to 
in this matter, and I have no right to say that the decision was unwise 
or unjust. I cannot, however, but express my own opinion that the 
Khedive’s non-inclusion in the State visit to the Soudan was an 
incident which required more explanation than has ever yet been 
given, and can hardly have failed to give unnecessary offence. 

It may be said from an English point of view that such incidents 
as I have referred to are unworthy of serious consideration. But the 
Eastern point of view is entirely different from our own. Moreover, 
in countries where the titular Sovereigns have no individual rank, 
other than that conferred by the external recognition of their sove- 
reignty, they are bound in their own interest to stand upon titular 
dignity. 

If it is pecessary, to use a French saying, ‘ to put the point upon 
the *1,’ it would have been well-nigh impossible for the dual rulers 
of JElgypt to understand each other or to appreciate each other s merits 
or demerits. Apart from the fundamental differences between the 
East and the West, they were hardly in a position to rega^ each other 
justly. Lord Cromer, not unnaturally, never quite realised that the 
Prince-— whom he had known as a lad, and who, in his opinion, h^ 
well deserved the rebuke administered to him in the early days of his 
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reign — had become a full-grown man, had studied carefully the condi- 
tions of his tenure of power, had acquired a personal insight into the 
sentiments entertained by his subjects, and was much more in touch 
with the beliefs and aims and ideas of Egypt of to-day than any 
British official, however highly placed and however great his ex- 
perience, could ever hope to be. On the other hand, the Khedive 
had learnt to look upon our British Consul-General as a sort of over- 
seer, always ready to find fault whenever the occasion arose, and to 
throw the responsibility of his own policy upon the shoulders of the 
Prince, though the latter had had no voice in its adcfption. To speak 
the truth, the Viceroy looked upon our Consul-General very much as 
an ambitious Duke of Languedoc must have regarded his Maire du 
^ Palais. If this version of the respective attitudes of the Khedive and 
the British Consul-General is approximately correct it is easily in- 
telligible why the relations between the British Agency and the 
Khedivial Court were never cordial and were generally strained. 
The vast Palace of Abdeen is nowadays never used except for State 
receptions. The lovely palace of Gesireh, which was the favourite resi- 
dence of Ismail Pasha, was sold by the Commission of Liquidation and 
is now converted into an hotel, chiefly frequented bjr British tourists. 
It is reported that the chief consideration which caused his Highness 
to take up his abode at the suburban palace of Koubbeh on the borders 
of the Suez desert lay in the fact that it is five miles distant from the 
British Agency. Anyone acquainted with the East will have no diffi- 
culty in understanding that both the de facto and the de jure Courts of 
Kasr-el-doubara and of Koubbeh should have been the habitual 
resorts of two cliques of courtiers who were more Royalist than the 
King. The hangers-on of the two Courts were interested in earning 
the favour of their respective patrons. In consequence many arbitrary 
acts, which gave umbrage to honest public opinion in Egypt, owed 
their origin and their execution to the ill -regulated zeal of subordinate 
partisans. 

So much for the past. All that remains to me is to say something 
of the future as modified by the final retirement of Lord Cromer 
from the post in which he has played so long and so conspicuous a 
part. The basis of the policy on which Egypt has been adminis- 
tered under Lord Cromer was the assumption that it lay in the power 
of England to depose the Khedive if he declined to follow the advice 
tendered him by our Consul-General at Cairo. In a certain sense this 
assumption was just. No sane person can doubt that, so long as 
Egypt is under our military occupation, we could depose and deport 
the Khedive by British troops, and, if we chose, declare a British 
Protectorate. But it is by no means clear that we are in a position 
to do so to-day. We could have done so without the risk of any inter- 
vention on the morrows of the battle of Tel el Kebir, of the victory of 
the Atbara,and of the capture of Khartoum, but I should hesitate to 
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affinn that we could rely nowadays on the tacit acquiescence of 
Europe in so high-handed an action. The Congress of Algeciras has 
decided that the Anglo-French agreement is invalid in respect of the 
proposal of a French protectorate over Morocco ; and the German 
Emperor, though he has expressed his cordial approval of the 
maimer in which Great Britain has administered Egypt under our 
military occupation, has in no sense committed himself to a similar 
approval in the event of our wishing to make our occupation perma- 
nent. The old saying ‘ He who wills not when he may, when he wills 
he shall have nay * is one singularly likely to prove true in our relations 
with Egypt. 

Even, however, if we dismiss the risk of foreign intervention as^ 
not worth consideration, I am unable to see what we should gain if 
we deposed Abbas the Second, while I see very clearly what we 
might lose. So long as the Viceregal Throne is occupied by its lawful 
Sovereign, the Prince acts as a sort of buffer between the dominant 
Christian Power and the Mussulman State of Eg3rpt. Some nine- tenths 
of the whole population of the Nile land are fervent, if not fanatical, 
followers of the Prophet, and under the nominal rule of the Prince, 
who is known tp be a devout believer in Islam, his people are free 
from apprehensions that any measures will receive his sanction which 
might be incompatible with the laws, customs, usages and rules of ^ 
Mahomedan life as ordained by the Koran. To take a case in point. 
The British authorities in Egypt have at last made up their minds, 
rightly or wrongly, to undertake the task of providing Cairo, at a 
huge expense, with a thorough system of water drainage. The 
population of the capital are absolutely indifferent to the advantages 
of water drainage. They object to the outlay which would be required 
for this purpose, and they bitterly resent the regular entrance of 
inspectors into private dwellings in order to ascertain whether the 
waterworks, drains and sinks are kept in order. But unless such 
inspection is allowed the experiment must prove an utter failure. 

It is obvious that the effectuation of this gi‘eat sanitary reform 
would be greatly facilitated if the Khedive could be induced to give 
his individual sanction and support to the s(?heme in question. 
The same principle applies to scores of reforms which our British 
administration would like to see introduced into Egypt, lo work 
with the co-operation of the Khedive or against his approval is 
tantamount to the difference between rowing with or against the 
cuitent. 

There are two illusions of the Cromerian era which should be 
dispelled if we wish to understand the Egyptian question. The first 
delusion is that the rank and file of the population are keenly alive 
to the oppression and extortion they suffered under Ismail s reign 
owing to his extravagance and his land hunger. We conclude that 
Egyptians must necessarily shrink with liorror from tlie bare idea of 
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any restoration of similar oppresaon and would view the withdrawal 
of the British troops as a national calamity. I do not say that, 
as an Englishman in Egypt, I should not think that the protection 
of my life and property, subject to the same conditions as a native, 
as indeed I might be if the Capitulations should ever be abolished, 
my exemption from the Conscription and the Corvee, were amply 
sufficient to cause me to feel deep gratitude towards the adminis- 
tration under which I had become comparatively free, comfortable 
and prosperous. The absence of any gratitude for the material 
benefits they have derived from the British administration may 
indicate a mental delinquency on the part of the native popu- 
lation; but, however this may be, I—if I were a fellah born 
and bred— should entertain no personal gratitude for the ameliora- 
tion of my condition under foreign rule, and should feel little 
or no personal resentment towards the memory of the first and 
greatest of the Khedives. Imagination exercises a far larger influence 
in the East than it does in the West, and the grandiose character of 
Ismail’s projects, his passion for the acquisition of land, his gorgeous 
entertainments, his extension of his empire to the then unknown 
Dark Continent, and his reckless extravagance for the glorification of 
Egypt, as represented by himself, combined with his personal bon- 
homie, appealed to the imagination of an Oriental race, who, through- 
out ages of servitude, have always cherished the memory of the rulers 
under whom Egypt had played a leading part in the world’s history. 
You must take men as you find them, and it puzzles me to understand 
how anybody knowing Egypt and the Egyptians could expect them, 
to use an Americanism, ‘ to enthuse ’ over the material benefits con- 
ferred upon them by a British administrator, who did not understand 
their language, who had no sympathy with their creed, their traditions 
and their ambitions, and who had not, and could not have, any hold 
upon their imagination. 

If I have succeeded in making my meaning clear, the grave defect 
in the administration of our Pro-Consul was in the first place his 
inability to remain on friendly relations with the reigning Khedive, 
and in the second place his failure to secure the active co-operation 
of the Khedive in his projected reforms. His Highness is a man of 
exceptional intelligence, and is well-disposed towards England and 
the English. I can say also that, in as far as it is possible for an 
Oriental to understand the West, he has succeeded to a remarkable 
degree in appreciatirig the strength and the weakness of the Brirish 
Empire as an Imperial Power, It would be unreasonable to expect 
him to be an enthusiastic advocate of our military oooupation, but 
I am sure he is convinced that, the idea of an independent Egypt is a 
chimera for many years to come, and that, this being so, the virtual 
protectorate of England is the best thing for Egypt as compared with 
the protectorate of any other European Power. 
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The above statement expresses in general terms the view which 
Abbas the Second is supposed by those most in his confidence to 
entertain concerning the British occupation, but on such a point 
absolute certainty is almost unattainable. In the East it is not the 
fashion, whatever it may be in the West, to wear your heart upon 
your sleeve, and in all Oriental Courts there exists a certain element 
of intrigue, about public as well as private affairs, which seems to my 
* mind to be based on hereditary instincts. I allude to this aspect of 
Oriental character because the charge most frequently brought against 
his Highness by his hostile critics is that his views of the political 
situation in Egypt are often contradictory, according as they happen 
to be expressed to Englishmen or to his fellow countrymen. 

By a curious concatenation of circumstances one of the most 
definite results of the Cromcrian era in Eg)^t has been the restoration 
of the personal influence of the Khedive. The Egyptian public, 
however unjustly, never pardoned the readiness with which Tewfik 
Pasha apparently acquiesced in the military occupation of their 
country. In like fashion they were slow to overlook the promptitude 
with which Abbas the Second gave up his attack on Lord Kitchener 
as soon as the British Agency had expressed disapproval of his conduct. 
But when it came to the knowledge of the Egyptians that the Khedive 
was no longer a p^rsofid gtcila at the British Agency he rapidly re- 
covered his lost influence with his own countrymen. It was hardly 
reasonable to expect that a very energetic, able and ambitious Prince, 
eager to take an active part in the admmistration of his own country, 
should acquiesce without an effort in his virtual exclusion from public 
life. For the reasons I have already indicated an erUente cordiale 
e.ould never be permanently established between Koubbeh and Kasr- 
el-Nil so long as so masterful a ruler as Lord Cromer held sway in 
Egyi)t. Obviousiy it was difficult for the Khedive to forfeit the 
influence he had acquired by his supposed sympathy with Nationalist 
ideas, unless he saw reason to believe that the policy of the British 
Agency was likely to be different from what it had been under oui 
late Consul-General. 

Under these circumstances the appointment of bir Eldon may 
prove a benefit to both England and Egypt, which have a common 
interest in the cordial co-operation of the British and Eg}^tian autho- 
rities. He has had so far little or no opportunity of displaying ad- 
. niinistiative ability, or of formulating any policy distinct from that 
of hi^ former chief. He has, however, succeeded already in securing 
the confidence of the Khedive, and has, I believe, done much to 
remove any suspicious which may have been entertained at home or 
in Egyqit as to his good faith and loyalty. The Khedive, I fancy, 
is very willing to be the friend of England if England is willing to 
treat him as a friend ; and his friendship may be of very conaderab e 
value to UR at no distant period. The Khedive has never failed to 
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express his gratitude for King Edward the Seventii’s courtesy and 
kindness, and for the pleasure he received from the courteous recep- 
tion accorded to him in London when he was entertained at the 
Guildhall. His presence in London will do much to facilitate the 
discovery of a modus vivendi between the British and the Egyptian 
authorities under our military occupation. All I would venture to 
suggest now is that the necessary condition of any such arrangement 
must be based on the goodwill of the Khedive and his active par- 
ticipation in public affairs. Lord Cromer, Sir Eldon Gorst, and Sir 
Edward Grey are all high authorities on Egyptian ‘politics; and all 
I need say is that so excellent an opportunity for coming to an Anglo- 
Egyptian cordial understanding is hardly likely to occur again. 

Edward Dicey. 
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POVERTY IN LONDON AND IN NEW 
ZEALAND 

A STUDY IN CONTRASTS 


No one who has not experienced the effect of coming from the New 
World to settle in the Old World can quite appreciate the strong 
impression made by contrast between the social state left behind 
and that before our eyes. The outlines stand out in strong relief, 
while on the contrary, as long as we moved only in the surroundings 
to which we were habituated, we observed nothing but the details 
and even' these only when they presented to our notice something 
new. There are two distinguishing characteristics of the Old World 
society which are often commented upon by Colonials ; and these 
are conservatism of ideas and inequality of social condition. These 
two characteristics are at the bottom of the difference between the 
problem of poverty as it appears in the West End of London and as 
it appears in New Zealand, I have chosen these two places as extreme 
types of old and new civilisation. In the East End there is some- 
thing like a frank reversion to barbarism, but the parasitism of the 
West marks it as more directly the product of an antique system. 
It is often said, ‘ But you have poor people in New Zealand, too, 
and the only real difference is that the colony has at present a small 
population,’ This is nothing like an adequate explanation of the 
whole matter. The two points which deserve attention are first what 
constitutes the difference between the social condition of the lowest 
strata in the Old and the New Britain, and secondly whether these 
differences are in truth solely the result of size and age, or are likely 

to be permanent. . 

In part the difference lies in the prevalence of poverty and in 
part in its intensity and its contrast with luxurious extravagance. 
We in the ‘ Newest England of the South ’ have indigent and vicious 
persons, but we have not an immense mass born into want and 
depravity with scarcely any chance of rising beyond them. Roughly 
speaking, the abjectly poor amongst us are those exceptional persons 
who, through weakness or crime, or mere accident, have been thrown 
out of the track of decent living. But here there are miles of streets 
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inhabited by them alone ; miles of monotonous and featureless houses, 
dingy inferior shops and dreary wells of back yards, all ugly, feature- 
less, and dull-coloured. Outside a few fashionable neighbourhoods 
of the West End, there is more poverty in proportion to the number 
of people, and much more in proportion to the square mile, than in 
any of our little colonial towns. The fact that there is on the other 
hand much greater wealth for the favoured few does not make the 
balance straight for the sufferers. It is just that contrast between 
say Piccadilly and the Euston Road, which is most saddening and 
most shameful. To walk from one to the other is to plunge from the 
extreme of exquisite and fantastic luxury to unresisting misery and 
depravity. In the one locality are women, the products of beauty 
^ culture, spending their lives in places of amusement, worn out often 
with what ought to be occasional relaxations, physically suffering 
from excess of self-indulgence, displaying incessant changes of summer 
finery or costly furs which will be thrown aside from mere caprice 
and restless love of novelty long before they arc even damaged. In 
Regent Street and Bond Street unseasonable fruit raised with infinite 
pains and expense is sold for ten shillings or twenty shillings a pound, 
and there are costly confections and jellies and game to match the 
fruit. In other places, by no means the lowest parts of London, human 
bodies and souls are cheap. The clothing supplied is shoddy, the 
furniture ready to fall to pieces. The very sight and smell of the food 
are offensive. No such vile things can be found in the colony as those 
offered for sale in the purlieus of Bloomsbury. I have seen an inde- 
scribable grey-coloured substance sold as meat at fourpence a pound, 
and have heard of a butcher’s shop in a southern suburb where two- 
pence halfpenny a pound is the regular price, though the fair price for 
decent English mutton is Is. 2d, per pound. It is little to say that this 
cheap food is unfit for human consumption ; it is unfit for dogs. Stale 
fish and eggs and poultry, withered vegetables, decayed fruit, atrocious 
cheap cakes, all exposed for hours, perhaps days, to the taint of the 
city’s malodorous dirt-laden atmosphere, arc sold as a mere matter of 
course and without the slightest check. The beer and spirits which 
the over-worked and the workless alike consume in great quantities 
are of even worse quality than the provisions. This is the nourish- 
ment that produces those blotched and unhealthy faces and those 
figures so often distorted by disease or deformity. It is this miser- 
able cheapness t hat dresses the men and women, even the young 
girls, in clothes that rot and discolour and hang in rags about their 
owners, making the streets an eyesore. Here the poor cannot have 
good plain living if they wish ; they must take the refuse from the 
markets of the rich. The better qualities are literally picked out 
for wealthy neighbourhoods. Some time ago the Chronicle pub- 
lished a witty article on ‘ The Food Area,’ by a journalist who had 
discovered from experience that outside a certain radius in the 
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metropolis, a decent meal was not to be had at any price. Yet it 
is food that most of all forms the bodies of the people, and it is the 
people who form the nation. Worse even than the dearth of good 
things is the coarse and disgusting abundance of bad things. There 
is an impassable gulf between the habits, the feelings, and the character 
of those who inhabit Mayfair and those who dwell on the dreary 
borders of Eegent’s Canal. They have far less in common with each 
other than each has with foreigners of their own rank. Here Dives 
and Lazarus will never really meet face to face until they come together 
for the final judgment, when their sins and their merits may be balanced 
very differently from now. In our own country we are very often 
troubled and ashamed by cases of hardship and want, but when we 
come in view of London’s nether world, it seems as if we had nevef 
seen real poverty before. Three winters ago, on visiting a charitable 
friend, I found her in deep distress at the suffering that had quite 
casually come before her notice. ‘ I cannot stay in this country,* 
she said ; ‘ it is too dreadful to see what these people suffer, and to 
be able to do nothing for them.’ And this was in Edinburgh, which 
has not the depth of misery there is in London. At the West End 
it is not horrors that are in evidence ; when they exist, civilisation 
succeeds in ke^eping them out of sight. It is the grossness, the 
inferiority, the degradation of manhood and of womanhood that 
sicken the very soul to watch. It is not barbarism. Savages 
have primitive virtues that go some way towards compensating 
for the fierceness of animal instincts. But here there is a peculiar 
degeneracy, bred by an excess of material civilisation. 

The problem of the unemployed and of the unemployable— of 
all that great section of the unfit — has not yet been solved in any part 
of the earth. Though it is much worse in the great cities of Britain 
than elsewhere, it is not peculiar to them. What strikes a Colonial, 
more than the amount of actual destitution, is the mass of poor 
workers always on the verge of destitution, ready to sink into it at 
the first accident. Hundreds, indeed thousands, whom we should 
count as poor, are not reckoned so here. These are not paupers. 
They are merely the lower strata of the employed. They are far 
worse off than the corresponding class in the Colonies. They 
are wretchedly underpaid, their hours are longer and their wages 
lower. They have no margin to save from. It is often inaccurately 
said that, though wages are lower in England, money goes much 
fai;;ther. So far as the poor are concerned this is a fallacy. After 
observing the market prices in both countries, I am satisfied that 
good plain living is cheaper and more easily obtained in the Golonies. 
There is more variety to be bad in London, and it is true that for 
people above a certain social level luxuries are much cheaper. But 
wholesome food and decency seem beyond the reach of the West 
End poor. To take a few examples; firet-class meat such as day 
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labourers eat in the Colonies is at least double the Colonial price ; 
milk, bread, and eggs, taking a rough yearly average, about the same ; 
fresh fish decidedly dearer, vegetables, except potatoes, cheaper and 
more abundant ; so, too, is fruit. Clothing is cheaper here, though 
I have not found any such difference as is sometimes supposed. Bents, 
including rates and taxes, are far higher for decent rooms in decent 
neighbourhoods, and it is almost impossible to avoid some outlay on 
omnibus or train. But the curse of the London market is that cheap 
refuse which ought to be destroyed by sanitary inspectors, and which 
is generally the only kind of goods supplied to ‘ low neighbourhoods.’ 
It would be good to see new fires kindled in Smithfield and other 
market places, to burn up, not heretics or treatises this time, but 
#tons of provisions that are now sorted out for the sustenance of the 
workers. 

There are deeper depths than any I have touched on yet, and 
these the New World does not yet know. We have not any class so 
low as the lowest in London. Some time before leaving New Zealand 
I spent a day visiting Burnham, the central Industrial School of 
the colony. The majority of the children looked healthy and fairly 
happy and decent, but amongst them was one undersized degenerate 
creature who seemed to belong to a race not quite human. The 
superintendent pointed him out and remarked, ‘ That boy is a London 
I street Arab, you don’t get that type here.’ All Londoners know 
this savage of the slums who haunts the West as well as the East. 
The type may be uncommon, but it is only an extreme development 
of characteristics that are too frequently seen. Mr. Howells in a 
recent criticism says that the English aristocracy have distinction, 
but adds that distinction is one of the tilings for which the nation 
pays too dear. The heaviest price it pays is the physical, mental, 
and moral inferiority of the undistinguished mass. It is considered 
bad taste now to use the terms ‘ upper ’ and ‘ lower ’ classes or 
‘ superior ’ and ‘ inferior ’ ; but it is no offence against taste to keep 
up irreconcilable class separation, and to assume all the superiority 
that was once frankly claimed. It would be better to drop the pre- 
tence of consideration and to say openly that the working classes are 
an inferior species of mankind. There is not enough independence 
and self-respect amongst subordinates. If they assert themselves, 
it is with insolence. The rich, for their part, are often in a spasmodic 
and uncertain way excessively generous, but they object to any 
appearance of equality. It is curious to hear employers without a 
sense of humour say, as a severe reproach, that their employes ‘ are 
getting so independent nowadays.’ The idea of a fair bargmn between 
master and man or between mistress and maid, in which the sub- 
ordinates make their own terms, seems to the aristocratic mind 
absolutely farcical. The result is the parasitic dependency of the West 
End poor. Servants, landladies, charwomen, small shopkeepers and 
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tradesmen, porters and cabmen, are all underpaid, and they all 
compensate themselves by preying on every one who comes within 
their reach. In a legal sense, the lower-class Londoners are remarkably 
honest. There seems to be scarcely any downright robbery, but 
there is a universal system of cheating in petty ways, and of extorting 
extra money in the shape of tips, gifts, or doles of charity. In a new 
country it is much easier to have confidence and trust between different 
classes and to form sincere and equal friendships. But in England 
there is far too much charity from the higher to the lower ranks, 
and far too little justice. The masses, whether they have votes 
or not, are not truly represented in Parliament. Their interests 
are not in their own hands but in the hands of a governing class which 
has never shared their life, cannot understand their needs and views,* 
ahd which feels itself to be and actually is of a different calibre. So 
long as this goes on there will not be radical reform. There will 
be nothing but more and more charity coupled with more and more 
pauperism. 

Nothing can be more dissimilar than the temper of the average 
Englishman and of the average Colonial in approaching the great 
social problem. T|^ there are saints on earth working amongst 
the London podt,\ every one knows, j|j»mt the very greatness of their 
virtue is a prod! of the great need that, has called it out. Amongst 
the mass there is still a callous indifference to the sufferings of others. ( 
No one is more*willing than the average Londoner to do an obliging 
act towards a fellow creature ; one is more determined not to 
sacrifice his own comfort or pleasure or advancement to save the 
most unfortunate from ruin. ‘Each man eager for a place, doth 
thrust his brother in the sea.’ One character, one career, one human 
life, counts for so little. There are so many other lives crowding 
all around. Tragedies are so common that they have lost their 
significance. The fortunate cannot help all, so they either help none 
or else give a little inadequate help to the most persistent. 

Amongst the early settlers of a young colony there is a strong 
feeling of neighbourliness. When any sudden calamity befalls one 
of the community, friends are sure to come to the rescue and give 
the sufferer a fair chance of starting again. But in London the 
unfortunate have few or no friends. Here the battle of life is fiercest, 
and there is no quarter given. Nowhere else is success so successful, 
and failure so hopeless. In New Zealand, when the old intimacy 
an<i hospitality could no longer be universal, legislation was soon 
called in to supplement individual kindness. There has been plenty 
of humanitarian lepslation in other countries, but the distinguishing 
feature in New Zealand is that it did not come so much from the 
benevolence of the richer towards the poorer, as from the active 
self-interest of the working classes. The man of the people works for 
the people in the Colonial Parliament, not because he pities them, 
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but because it is tbeir power that put him in his place. The democracy 
are not led by big names or feudal traditions or by questions of foreign 
politics which do not concern them. They vote for the man whom 
they think likely to do the most for them, and when he is elected, 
they watch to see what he is doing. The roughest labourers and 
artisans show surprising shrewdness and information when it comes 
to a matter of regulating the conditions of labour or the incidence 
of taxation. A traveller wiU find on rugged back country, on sheep 
or cattle farms, amongst mining prospectors and tributers, amongst 
settlers and shearers, intelligence and practical ability of a far higher 
order than shows itself in most English villages. That is the main 
reason why our social outlook is brighter. The salvation of the poor 
g lies with the poor themselves. If they do not help themselves, outside 
help will be useless. 

We of the New World have been so often taunted with experi- 
menting, that it is only fair we should explain our own point of view. 
The untravelled Englishman resents new ideas. Though he has not 
the least expectation of succeeding in dealing with poverty, he still 
continues in the old ways in which he has sodong and so comfortably 
failed, and he regards with profoundest oohtbBrijit^lie hope of succeed- 
ing by unorthodox methoda./^^ the bottom soul he believes 

poverty to be one of the ir^l^ftions of ProvidencefI In the colony 
there is a resolute determi!nat(an, as lAirpn)^ outside as inside the 
ranks of the Government, to ^Jfetablish sounder arid^ore wholesome 
social conditions than those whioij^Tlave for gtmturies bred want and 
dependence and degradation. Sociafistib laws may fail, but behind 
the laws is the spirit of the people. All their best energies are given 
to the one task. Humanitarianism is with many Colonials a religion 
in practice, with some a popular sentiment to be exploited for their 
own benefit, but for all alike the main force in political and social life. 
Through all its experiments, the democracy has had one steady and 
consistent policy, and its objects have from the first been clearly con- 
ceived. An acute but by no means partial critic says of the New 
Zealanders : ‘ Au fond d’eux-memes on trouverait probablement 
cette idee que la politique apres tout n’est pas chose si compliqu^e 
qu’on a bien voulu le dire et qu’il suffit d’un peu de courage et de 
decision pour accomplir les reformes dont la vieille Europe a si grande 
peur.’ The best answer to this delicate piece of satire is that courage 
and decision have already accomplished great and sweeping reforms. 
There is something to be said for the ‘ Faith Cure ’ even for the worst 
diseases of the social body. 

To sum up in one sentence : the cardinal difference between the 
problem of poverty in the Old World and in the New is that in 
the New World there is more hope and more ground for hope ; in 
the Old it seems to a stranger all but hopeless. These views can 
claim only to be taken from the outside, and not from the inside of 
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London life. But outside impressions have their own uses. If 1 
have seemed to describe the ‘ Cloudland ’ of the Antipodes as altogether 
Arcadian, I must admit that it wears this aspect only in contrast 
with the sin and suffering in the City of Dreadful Night. New Zealand 
is very far from having realised any Utopias, but it can justly claim 
to have refounded society on a sounder and more equitable basis, 
and in a cleaner and brighter moral atmosphere. 


Edith Searle G-rossmann, 
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THE FORERUNNERS OF CHAMPLAIN 
IN CANADA 


^ Humanite, tu es quelquefois juste, et certains de tes jugements sont 
bons ’ — Renan’s famous words rise involuntarily to the mind as the 
time approaches when representatives of great and powerful nations 
will meet at Quebec to do honour to the memory of Samuel de Champ- 
lain. In thus commemorating not only the founder of New France, 
but the tercentenary of the Canadian Pe ople, his tory renders justice-— 
as in the long run is her habit — ^to a whose achieve- 
ment has been lost in obscurit^lto^iny geneielM|LM^ is 

touched by the contrast betw^etifee arduous life^dffl|^e recognised 
labours of Champlain, and tl^ mu&(jbHojM f(^l||in^9t Quebec this 
summer, when the fruits of tho|»Mabour8\fll be keytoth before the 
whole world. It was not giveir^Cfli||p,plain to forweeTjie far-reaching 
results of his life’s work ; no an ephemeral 

popularity for him among the men of his own generation. Champlain, 
faithful servant of thankless kings, has no place among those fugitive 
figures of history whose fame bums up straw-like for a day, to be lost 
ever afterwards in darkness. There are heroes whose claims destiny 
would appear deliberately to overlook for a time, and the light of whose 
greatness rises but slowly above the annals of mankind. But such 
fame once achieved is eternal and is proof against the shocks of time 
and change. Posterity winnows finally the chaff from the grain, and 
in the end it is those who have sown in faith and truth who come 
again with joy and bring their sheaves with them. Among such 
men Champlain assuredly takes high rank. His life was not only 
strenuous but full of trial and disappointment. Fired with visions of a 
great transatlantic empire for France, his personal realisation of such 
a dream was confined to the establishment of one small settlement 
on the banks of the St. Lawrence, hard pressed between the incle- 
mency of nature and the ferocity of man. But the measure of Champ- 
lain’s vision was the measure of his service to New France, not that 
of his material achievement. When the ironclads of three great 
nations thunder forth salutes beneath the citadel of Quebec, they will 
testify to the ultimate triumph of that vision, if the manner of its 
fulfilment has changed in character. At the point where Champlain 
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cast anchor from his weather-beaten ship, and the little company 
of immigrants gazed with anxious hearts at the great precipice of 
Quebec ; the leviathans of the deep, three centuries later, will assemble 
to acclaim the founder of the city and his inauguration of a work 
the magnitude of which no dream of his had ever compassed. Servant 
of France and of her kings, it is the heir of an Empire greater than 
any known to Champlain whose royal hand will lay the laurel wreath 
upon his unknown grave— lay it in the name of two great united 
races from whom a new nation has sprung. 

Few chapters of history are more romantic than those which tell 
of the first discovery and colonisation of America ; few, for some curious 
reason, are more unknown to the general reader. France, it must be 
owned, has done less than justice to the memory of the brave pioneert 
and adventurers who laid the foundations of French rule in Canada. 
French historians have devoted little attention to what, nevertheless, 
remains a striking and honourable page in their national annals. 

It is thanks to the brilliant pen of Parkman, an American, that the 
obscurity, in a large measure, has been dissipated into which such 
men as Cartier, Champlain, La Salle and Frontenac had been allowed 
to sink by their own countrymen. But Samuel de Champlain, though ^ 
founder of the’ first permanent settlement in Canada, was not the 
original discoverer of the St. Lawrence. He possessed notable fore- 
runners in the task of exploration, whose services are eminently worthy • 
of recognition at a moment when public interest is centred on the 
dawn of Canadian history. It will be the object of the following article 
to sketch the life and work of those men who were distinguished 
figures in an earlier period of discovery, a period connected with vital 
issues in the development of human knowledge. The roots of Canadian 
history in reality go back much farther than the seventeenth century, 
and, like those of the whole American continent, lie deeply imbedded in 
the life and thought of contemporary Europe, Child of the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation, two of the greatest movements which have 
vitalised history, to judge the New World in true perspective we 
must never lose sight of the mighty forces which stood around its 
cradle. If we would understand rightly the spirit brought by explorers 
and pioneers to their task, we must first realise the intellectual and 
political ferment of the age which gave them birth, an age of struggle, 
when obstinate questionings on either hand had resolved themselves 
into the fiercest convictions, political and religious. 

• To what has been well termed the tree of genius in that Saturnian 
land, Italy, we owe the great explorers of the New World. The keen 
spirit of activity and research infused by the revival of learning into 
every branch of human thought and action, threw up, so to speak, 
travellers and adventurers during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
no less than the masters of art, literature and science. Geographical 
discoveries entered into the Zeitgeist of the time, were part of its 
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splendid fruits. The bonds of the Middle Ages were burst, and man 
awoke to the existence of two vast new worlds — ^the inner kingdom 
of the mind and the great regions beyond the western seas. At llie 
same time, the very gradual character of the discovery of America 
is a fact to be remembered. That discovery was no isolated or bril- 
liant feat, for which exclusive glory must be claimed by one or two great 
names. It is nearer the truth to aflSrm that neither Columbus nor 
Cabot grasped the real magnitude of their own work, and had little 
idea that they had touched the shores of a new continent. The very 
name of the West Indies, and of the term Indian, as applied to the 
aborigines, proves the intense preoccupation of the early explorers 
with Asia rather than America. Columbus probably died in the belief 
ftiat he had landed on the eastern coast of the former continent. Cabot 
was no less earnestly concerned with the search for Cathay. Long years 
were to pass before the physical character of the New World was in 
any sense grasped by its European discoverers, to whom the existence 
of a great barrier continent was an unthinkable idea. More than a 
century later we find the early French settlers in Canada labouring 
under the same Asiatic delusion — a delusion to which the name 
of a suburb of Montreal, La Chine, still bears witness. Whatever 
confusion, however, may have existed in the minds of the early navi- 
gators as to the actual goal they had reached, such confusion in no 
sense reflects on the fame which attaches eternally to the prosecution 
of their hazardous enterprises. The dying Beowulf speaks of the 
‘ sailors w^ho drive from afar their tall ships through the mists of the 
ocean’ — a fine, almost prophetic image of those dauntless seamen 
of the fifteenth century steering their frail vessels into the wastes of 
unknown waters. 

The pre-eminence of Italy in the task of exploration is as undoubted 
as her pre-eminence in other matters during this brilliant epoch. 
In the study of scientific geography and cartography she had no 
equal. But it is a curious and suggestive fact, and one which illus- 
trates strikingly the lack of any homogeneous national feeling among 
the Italian States, that Italy, numbering the most famous of the ex- 
plorers among her sons, nevertheless sent no expedition to the New 
World. It was in the service of foreign princes and borne by alien 
keels that the intrepid Italians of the fifteenth century first touched 
the shores of America. Columbus and Cabot, natives of Genoa, 
found their patrons respectively in the monarchs of Spain and England, 
and their discoveries were the basis of Spanish and English claims in 
the New World. Similarly, the explorations of Verrazano, a Florentine, 
won fame for France ; and to the services of Amerigo Vespucci, merchant 
of Seville and Pilot Major to his Most Catholic Majesty, the whole 
Western hemisphere bears witness by its name. 

The final break-up of the Greek Empire in 1453, and the dispersion 
like winged seeds throughout Europe of that knowledge and civilisa* 
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tion which, even in the hour of decadence, found shelter at Constan- 
tinople* was an influence profoundly affecting the later Renaissance. 

It had an effect no less important upon geographical discovery and 
commercial development. The unconscious influence of the Turk 
upon the history of exploration is one of the most curious factors 
in the development of modern Europe. The practical closing of the 
great Eastern trade routes after the fall of Constantihople, the com* 

* mercial paralysis resulting from the wave of barbarism which had 
subpierged the Eastern shores of the Mediterranean, forced merchants 
and traders to bend their energies to the discovery of fresh channels 
of commerce. With the Turk in victorious possession of the East 
the eyes of Europe began to turn eagerly to the West. The spirit of ^ 
adventure was abrtjad ; the adventurers themselves were at hand ; it 
rested with the Turk to give a determining direction to their voyages. 
The discovery of the West Indies by Columbus in 1492 revolutionised 
the commercial venue of Europe. For the first time in history the 
centre of gravity shifted from the shores of the Mediterranean to 
those of the Atlantic Ocean. Little by little the commercial impor- 
tance of the Mediterranean cities began to dwindle, while for the 
nations along the Atlantic seaboard, Spain, Portugal, France, England, 
a new era set in.* Among the silent revolutions of history none has 
been more weighty in its consequences than this. 

The part played by England in the early exploration of North 
.America is somewhat insignificant, and bore no proportion to the 
ultimate influence she was to wield in the New World. A variety 
of reasons had combined to leave her in the rear of that great forward 
movement which marks the golden age of Portuguese and Spanish 
maritime discovery. At the close of the fifteenth century the country 
was in a state of political and economic exhaustion, thanks to the chaos 
resulting from the Wars of the Roses. Commerce, population and 
finances were at their lowest ebb. The first of the Tudors, a cautious, 
commercially minded monarch, was concerned primarily, and, be it 
added, rightly, with the restoration of law and order in his distracted 
realiii. Henry the Seventh was in no sense attracted by adventure for 
the mere love of adventure. like all the Tudors he excelled at a bar- 
gain, but his bargains were devoid of that touch of fanache and genius 
which in Henry the Eighth and Elizabeth dignified and excused much 
royal huckstering. His services to the realm, nevertheless, were very 
great. By his restoration of order and settled government, even by 
the noxiiewhat inglorious peace he effected, breathing-space was 
obtained, in which the country was able to make good the devastations 
of prolonged civil strife and to prepare for the struggles and triumphs 
of the coming century. Obvioudy, however, the Court of such a 
monarch, unlike those of Sjmuu and Portugal, held out little encourage- 
ment to adventurers with schemes for the discovery of Cathay. 
Hence Henry the Seventh turned a deaf ear to the proposals of 
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Columbus when the latter, in search of a patron, made overtures that 
his American enterprise should be^undertaken under the protection of 
the English king. But, in spite of so many inauspicious omens, the 
destiny of England bore her forward at this moment. To her, in 
whose hand lay the future sovereignty of North America, the glory 
of the first discovery of the mainland was not denied, even though 
her eyes were long holden to the true bearings of that discovery. 

The success of Columbus in 1492, and the stories at once set on 
foot of fabulous wealth in these new regions, encouraged Henry to 
listen with more attention to the schemes of John Cabot, born a 
Genoese, but a naturalised Venetian, who in the last decade of the 
fifteenth century appears to have settled with his wife and family at 

* Bristol. Bristol in the fifteenth century was one of the most important 
cities in England. What maritime enterprise the country possessed 
at this time— and it was at a low ebb — ^foimd its headquarters on the 
Bristol Channel. The fishermen of this district were known as a 
hardy and a courageous race, and the rank and file of American 
exploration was for many years recruited among them. It was a 
Bristol ship manned by Bristol seamen that first cast anchor on the 
shores of the American mainland, five years after the discovery by 

• Columbus, far to the south, of the outlying islands, and more than a 
year before his subsequent voyage to Venezuela. English and Italians, 
between whom in latter days so close a tie of sympathy exists, will 
remember gladly that an Italian led an English company on the 
initial stages of a great destiny, and that the Lion of St. Mark floated 
by the Cross of St, George when the symbol of British rule was first 
raised on the shores of Canada. 

History has preserved but meagre accounts of the voyages of the 
Cabots. Their significance and importance were but little appreciated 
in the England of the day. In March 1496 Henry the Seventh 
granted a patent to John Cabot and his sons to undertake a 
voyage for the discovery of Cathay and the countries of Northern 
China. The agreement between the English monarch and the Italian 
adventurers was one of those characteristic bargains at which the 
Tudors excelled. The Cabots took all the risk and the King graciously 
shared the profits. In May 1497 Cabot set forth on his perilous 
journey from the port of Bristol. His vessel was of that minute 
tonnage common enough in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, but 
appalling to the imagination of latter-day travellers who have experi- 
enced Atlantic storms on a modern Atlantic liner. The MattkeWf 
Cabot’s ship, registered 60 tons and she carried a crew of eighteen 
men. How these small and often untrustworthy vessels ever came 
to their journey’s end must remain one of the standing marvels of 
exploration. The women of the period must, indeed, have required 
stout nerves to endure the disappearance for months and years of 
those dear to them, and the absolute silence in which their perilous 
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ventures were shrouded. Mr. Dawson, in his exhaustive and scholarly 
work on the St. Lawrence,^ points out how much greater were the 
difficulties which beset the task of Cabot even than those which 
had fallen to the lot of Columbus. Columbus had the immense advan- 
tage of sailing in fair weather latitudes, where night by night the 
stars rose in a clear sky. Cabot, on the contrary, following a northerly 
course, found himself in a region of stormy seas, thick fog, and adverse 
winds. Both men alike steered by the compass, but the greater varia- 
tion of the magnetic needle in northern as compared with southern 
latitudes was not as yet calculated, and this fact must have added a 
fresh element of perplexity to Cabot’s task. In spite of all difficulties, 
however, the Matthew beat her way steadily across the Atlantic i^ 
the space of about fifty days. Authorities have differed as to the 
exact point on the Canadian shore which marks Cabot’s landfall, but 
the latest evidence points to the eastern coast of Cape Breton Island, 
a beautiful and fertile portion of the present Dominion of Canada. 
The chmatc is extremely temperate for so high a latitude, and Cabot 
must have arrived at the height of the brief but beautiful Canadian 
summer. The mildness of the summer climate no doubt served to 
confirm him in the delusion that he had reached the shores of Cathayn 
that land of marvels which Marco Polo at an earlier date had describe^ 
to an astonished Europe. Satisfied on so important a point, Cabot, ^ 
whose first voyage was nothing but a reconnoitring cruise, set sail 
and hurried back to England. He was welcomed by the nation 
after a prosperous and rapid return journey with real enthusiasm. 
The imagination of even Henry the Seventh was stirred by the prospect 
of a now trade route to China, and money and honours were conferred 
on the successful explorer. 

Cabot’s hour of triumph was doomed to be but brief, An expedi- 
tion of five armed ships, to which the king contributed, sailed from 
Bristol the following spring, the London merchants sending stores 
of goods, including silks and laces, with which they aspired to open 
up a profitable trade with the inhabitants of Cathay. Expectation 
ran high as regards this expedition, but its fate is shrouded in complete 
mystery. It is not supposed that actual disaster overtook the ships, 
but that the venture ended in an absolute fiasco from a commercial 
point of view is certain. Cabot must have pursued a more northerly 
course than on his first voyage. The scanty references to this abortive 
enterprise in the literature of the period speak of the icebergs and 
icefields in which his ships were involved. After skirting the shores 
of Labrador he would appear to have turned south, followed the co^t 
as far as the 36th parallel, and then returned to England. We 
know no details of that homecoming, the anger of the disappomted 
merchants, the probable wrath of the king. The expedition simp y 
disappeaxs without comment from EngUsh history, and with it John 

» The Saint Lawrence Basin, by Siimuel Edward Dawson. 
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Cabot vanishes entirely from view. Sebastian Cabot, his son, held high 
rank in the naval service, first of Spain, and then of England, but as 
to the fate of his illustrious father contemporary records are silexit. 

Thus in gloom and disappointment ended the preliminary venture 
of England in the New World. The mood of the people, as already 
stated, was thoroughly unheroic at this moment. The gentlemen 
adventurers of a later date were yet unborn, and the nation, crippled 
by long and exhausting civil strife, was in no condition to prosecute 
hazardous enterprises the benefits of which were doubtful. The first- 
fruits of Cabot’s great discovery fell to the ground imheeded, and the 
prize won back eventually through fire and sword was doomed to 
pass for nearly three hundred years into the keeping of France, This 
period of maritime depression in England was but brief. The vigorous 
national consciousness given to their country by Henry the Eighth 
and his great daughter little by little redressed the balance, and brought 
the English navigators into the front rank. For the moment, however, 
the laurels of discovery pass elsewhere, and the golden age of Eliza- 
bethan adventure is not concerned with Canada, but found its theatre 
far to the south. 

^ . Expeditions to the New World undertaken by Portuguese, by 
^ . rench, and by Spaniards had followed closely on the wake of Cabot’s 
discovery. Some of these voyages were private ventures, some were 
fcr- undertaken under royal charter; all practically were haunted by 
visions of the much-sought-for North-West Passage. These royal 
expeditions bore useful fruits of a geographical character, but com- 
merce rather than the caprice of kings v?as pushmg the task of explora- 
tion in North America. Newfoundland was the point round which 
it centred. The name Bacallaos (stockfish) applied to the island by 
the early navigators at once explains the presence of fishermen in this 
locality. The Newfoundland fisheries have been famous from the first 
moment of American discovery and played a great part in the opening 
up of the continent. The waters swarm with codfish, and in the days 
of a Catholic Europe, when the fasts of the Church were strictly 
kept, the demand for dried fish was considerable and created a most 
profitable trade. These fisheries were first opened up by Portuguese 
and Breton sailors ; but the navigation laws of Henry the Eighth and 
Elizabeth prove that these monarchs were soon alive to the importance 
of pushing British trade in this part of the world. In a statute of 
Elizabeth s reign we can almost catch the ricochet of the religious 
disputes of the time, when her Majesty prescribes that the fleet shall 
eat fish twice a week for the benefit of the fishing trade, adding, how- 
ever, with Tudor peremptoriness, that any person daring to connect the 
eatmg of fish with the service of God would be most severely punished. 
The marvellous wealth of the sea was a prize for which all nations 
strove alike off the Newfoundland shores, and by the middle of the 
sixteenth century we find the banks frequented by English sailors 
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no less than by Portuguese, Spanish, Breton, Basque and Norman 
fishermen. Fierce strife reigned as a normal condition of affairs 
between the various fishing fleets. Probably no one particular bone 
of international contention has maintained its character unimpaired 
for so many centuries as that of the Newfoundland fisheries. They 
enter history in an atmosphere of broil and disturbance, and for 
centuries they have proved a fruitful source of discord to all the 
nations concerned. Treaty after treaty has dealt with the subject, 
but to this hour they remain a very difficult element in the threefold 
relations of England, Canada, and the United States. 

To the Newfoundland fisheries, therefore, we must look for the 
causes which encouraged and stimulated the American voyages of the ^ 
sixteenth century. The yearly cruises of the fishing vessels, the tales 
of strange lands brought back by the hardy mariners, created an 
atmosphere which, especially in England, harmonised well with the 
new temper of the people. The Reformation was abroad, and the 
strong religious and political feeling of Elizabeth’s age caught and 
reflected the enthusiasm of the merchant adventurers. The struggle 
against Rome involved the struggle against Spain, her handmaid, 
and Spain was at* that moment incomparably the most wealthy and i 
prosperous of American Powers. The harassing of Spanish Catholic * 
colonies was, therefore, an obvious policy for a Protestant maritime 
nation whose very existence was at stake. Hence the increasing 
preoccupation of England with the New World as her maritime 
power and her national consciousness soared into being together. 
But, thanks to the struggle with Spain, the thoughts of England were 
diverted during the Elizabethan age far from the shores of New 
England and Canada, to the West Indies and southern portions of 
the continent, where Philip and his viceroys held sway. France, 
accordingly, with whom the real struggle for supremacy finally was 
to be waged in the New W^orld, established herself quietly on the 
shores of the St. Lawrence without opposition of any kind. 

France had entered the field of exploration with the voyage of 
Verrazano in 1524 . Francis the First was in no way minded that his 
country should be wholly passed over in the race for the New World. 
Brilliant, dissolute, fickle, proof against the promptings of that spirit 
of British respectability which possibly may have inspired Henry 
the Eighth’s spasmodic and unsatisfactory ventures in holy matri- 
mony,, Francis the First was, nevertheless, a true patron of art and 
letters, and his Court was a centre of learning and culture in Europe. 
His lifelong enmity with Charles the Fifth turned his thoughts to the 
New World, whence the Spanish monarch was deriving so much of 
Wealth and prestige. ‘ God,’ so the King declared caustically, ^ had 
not created America for Castilians alone,’ a judgment winch history 
has fully ratified, Verrazano, therefore, on behalf of Francis the First, 
went forth to confound the Emperor by the discovery of the Notth- 
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West Passage, and Ms exploration of the American seaboard added 
much to the geographical knowledge of the day. Verrazano was eager 
to follow up his first voyage, but the moment was thoroughly in- 
auspicious. In 1524 Francis was involved in the humiliations and 
disasters of the Italian campaign, culminating in his defeat and capture 
at Pavia. Verrazano disappears from the scene during the con- 
fusion and exhaustion of this period, and ten years later the trans- 
atlantic enterprise is resumed by that first pioneer of France in the 
New World, to whom belongs the honour of the discovery of the 
St. Lawrence. 

With Jacques Cartier the exploration of Canada assumes a definite 
aspect. Not even the greater fame of Champlain should obscure 
our admiration for this gallant Breton sailor, in whom courage, 
simplicity, and modesty united to form a character of a singularly 
attractive nature. From the beginning we find France sending forth 
two distinct classes of Canadian explorers : on the one hand, worth- 
less courtiers, vain, idle, profligate, reared in the atmosphere of a 
corrupt Court, and proving a source of immixed mischief to every 
expedition with which they were connected ; on the other, those 
sturdy sailors and adventurers who laid the fodndations of New 
France, and live in history as admirable examples of all that courage 
and heroism can effect. Many high-born and gallant gentlemen, it is 
true, went forth in the service of France, and have left distinguished 
names in Canadian administration. But the professional courtier of 
the ()eriod is one of the most despicable types in history, and the 
interference of such men from first to last in Canadian affairs brought 
nothing but ruin and trouble on the struggling settlements. 

Jacques Cartier was born at St. Malo in 1491. He was a navigator 
of tried experience when, in 1534, he set sail for Canada, holding a 
royal commission. As France began to recover from the exhaustion 
of the Italian wars, schemes of American exploration were pressed 
upon Francis the First by Philip de Chabot, Admiral of France, a 
high-spirited noble and an intimate companion of the king. De 
Chabot was fired with the idea of French colonies established in 
America as a counterpoise to the influence of Spain, and in Cartier 
he found a suitable agent for so great an enterprise. Cartier’s first 
expedition to Canada, which was but a reconnoitring cruise, consisted 
of two small ships and a company of sixty-one men. Needless to 
say that, like his predecessors, the great prize on which the leader’s 
hopes were set was the discovery of the North-West Passage. No 
previous navigator had more solid grounds than Cartier for believing 
that he had solved the mystery. Sailing to Newfoundland, he passed 
through the Straits of Belle Isle and made a complete circle of the 
St.^ Lawrence^ gulf, landing on Gasp^, where he raised the Fleur-de-lis. 
Misled by Anticosti, he appears to have turned north without actually 
entering the river itself ; but little wonder if his hopes ran high at the 
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discoveiy of this great waterway to the west, obviously leading into 
the interior of the continent. The season was too far advanced to 
admit of further exploration, and Cartier, favoured by westerly winds, 
made a rapid journey back to France and laid his report before the 
Court. The scale of the second expedition proves the attention 
paid to his story by Philip de Chabot and the tdng. 

Cartier’s second voyage to Canada, in 1535, is the one with which 
his fame is principally concerned. First of all Europeans he pushed 
his way westwards from the lower waters of the Gulf along the actual 
stream of the St. Lawrence. Cartier’s route is that practically 
traversed by the mail steamers of to-day, and it is one of the most 
interesting in the world. The St. Lawrence route is eminently the 
pathway to be followed by all pilgrims who journey for the first time 
to America. From the moment the Straits of Belle Isle are sighted 
the traveller is in touch with islands, lands and seas famed in story, 
and to which the rolhcall of both French and British fame bears 
witness. Cabot, Frobisher, Humphrey Gilbert, Davis, Henry Hudson, 
are names which rise involuntarily to the memory as the eye rests to the 
right on the bleak coast of Labrador, and to the left on the famous 
French shore of Newfoundland. The great waterway itself is no 
leas dignified by, memories of the dauntless Frenchmen who won 
France an empire in the West, memories Englishmen in these 
days are proud to incorporate with their own in the traditions of ^ 
joint people. Whoever has sailed past the peninsula of Gasp^, with 
its white houses and wooded hills, gazed on the sombre portals of the 
Saguenay, where the gulf yields place to the river proper, felt in the 
night the mysterious welcome of a new land as the St. Lawrence bears 
him right into the heart of an unknown continent, finally awoke at 
dawn to see the citadel of Quebec revealed by the morning fight, has 
enriched his memories by one of the ^eatest experiences in travel. 

Cartier’s second expedition, consisting of three ships, provisioned 
for a cruise lasting more than a year, excited the keen hostility of the 
St. Malo merchants. Koyal expeditions to Newfoundland waters 
were little to their mind, when royal rapacity, as they shrewdly guessed, 
might result in royal absorption of a lucrative private trade. Cartier, 
however, was not a man to be turned from his purpose by commercial 
intrigues, and with the King’s commission at his back and de Cha ot s 
support he bore down all obstacles. The expedition, fated to play so 
great a part in the destinies of France, sailed from St. Malo on the 
19th of May 1535. Cartier with all his company had assembled 
firsJ in the grey, weather-beaten cathedral to receive the Sacrament 
and the episcopal blessing. A devout Catholic, the simple faith of 
this brave sailor is an outstanding feature in bis character, and one au 
the more refreshing in an age when religious fervour was generally 


allied witk religious bigotry. . , 

Cartier met with bad weather : his vessels were dispersed by violent 
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gales ; but all three eventually reached the rendezvous oiS the Straits of 
Belle Isle. Cartier hugged the Labrador shores, and on the IQth of 
August ran for shelter against contrary winds to a land-locked harbour 
opposite Anticosti. It was the festival of St. Lawrence, and the name 
given by Cartier in honour of the day to his harbour of refuge 
gradually extended to both gulf and river. From two Indians 
met at Ge^spe the previous year, who acted as guides and pilots to the 
present expedition, Cartier learnt that a great river, called the Hoche- 
laga, led into the interior of the continent, and that three ‘ kingdoms ’ — 
tribal hunting-grounds were the better name— Saguenay, Canada and 
Hochelaga, lay along its banks. Canada is a Huron Iroquois word 
8ignif3ung town, and the Canada of Cartier’s narrative was a district 
comprising an Indian village named Stadacona, on the site of Quebec, 
Hochelaga being situated where Montreal now stands. It will be 
seen in how haphazard a manner the Dominion has acquired its 
name and that of its great river. The generic word applied to the 
Indian encampment near Quebec, for some unknown reason, became 
extended over the whole country, in the same way as the Labrador 
harbour gave its name to the St. Lawrence. 

Cartier sailed up the river to the Isle of Orleans, and Canada in the 
■'fly days of September smiled her fairest at him. , The beauty of 
^1% vegetation, the green meadows and lofty trees, all these things 
.ust have rejoiced the hearts of the wanderers as the great rock of 
ijuebec finally came into view. Cartier decided to pass the winter 
at Quebec, and a camp and stockade were built on the St. Charles 
River, which falls into the St. Lawxence at this point. Friendly rela- 
tions were established with the Indians and their chief Donnacona. 
The success of France in dealing with the aboriginal tribes of North 
America, and the humanity generally shown by her pioneers in all 
their relations with the natives, is a remarkable feature of French 
colonial history. It is to the eternal honour of France that she showed 
more sympathy towards these hapless races, and won their confidence 
and afiection in a way which has no parallel among the other European 
colonists, the followers of Penn excepted. Cartier was anxious to 
pursue his explorations higher ujj the river and to visit what the 
Indians called the ‘ great town ’ of Hochelaga. On the 2 nd of 
October his little company reached the Indian hamlet, now covered 
by the site of Montreal. The journey up the St. Lawrence had 
necessarily proved in a measure one of disillusion to Cartier, for on 
reaching fresh water his hopes of the North-West Passage, which had 
run high in the lower gulf, naturally were shattered. We find, how^ 
ever, that the idea of the North-West Passage in a slightly changed 
form is at the root of all exploration for many years to come. As 
little by little hope of a direct saltwater route to China was aban- 
doned, a navigable river flowing by an easy course to the western 
coast of America was sought after with no less diligence. 
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Cartier landed at Hochelaga, and was received by tbe Indians with 
that touching faith and confidence usually extended by the aboriginal 
tribes to the first advent of the white man. How jfiiameful in most' 
cases was the betrayal of that trust is an ugly page in the history of 
exploration, on which no European can care to dwell. France, at 
least in the first instance, is free from this reproach. Cartier visited 
the native town and was received as some semi-divine personage. 
The inhabitants crowded round him, entreating that he would touch 
their sick and suffering and so cure them of their ills. Religion was 
no matter of state obligation or superstitious observance in this 
Breton sailor, but the active principle of his life. Moved with infinite 
compassion for these poor people, he fell on his knees and prayed 
devoutly for their welfare, before reading aloud to them ' certaiif 
portions of Scripture. For the first time the great and mysterious 
words of the opening chapter of St. John’s Gospel were heard on 
Canadian soil, and Cartier in Kis simple way went on to expound 
the Passion of the Saviour to the silent and attentive natives. ‘ It 
was a happy augury for the fair city of future years,’ writes Mr. 
Dawson in the work to which reference has already been made, ‘ that 
the opening words of St. John’s Gospel and the recital of the 
of our Lord inahgurated its appearance on the field of history, mig 
it perchance be that some chantf lingered on the slopes of Mou 
Royal and spread up the diverging streams of the great valley, fof i 
all that land persecution has never reared its hateful head, and ther^ 
are no arrears of religious violence and bloodshed in its history to 

be atoned for.’ i i 4.v 

Cartier, like all tourists who have succeeded him, ascended the 
mountain at the base of which was situated the Hochelaga of 
the sixteenth century and Montreal now stands. Montreal like 
Quebec, is fortunate in its natural scenery. The view from the hiU 
to which Cartier gave its name of ‘ Royal ’ is superb, ranging from 
the Laurentian mountains on the north to the Acfirondacks to the 
south. A busy scene of life and commerce now animates the banks 
of the stately river, but Cartier looked north, south, east and w^t 
on nothing but vast, illimitable forests, the desolate, impenetrable 
character of which not even the glorious colouring of a Canadian 
autumn could wholly dispel. Sixty years were to pass before Samuel 
de Champlain gazed.from the same spot over the great wastes of he 
unknown exterior-^sixty precious years lost to France ® 

devastating wars of religion in which the nation was no t, • 
Had Cartier’s journey of exploration 
(as he hoped) by a definite scheme of colonisation, the 
Lve ertablid tbemaelves in Canada nearly two 
of the British in New England, ^at that 
meant to France in the closely contested 
with Great Britain can only remain now as a con]ectnte of 
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culable importance. But the gods decreed otherwise. The oppor- 
tunity was allowed to slip. Cartier’s schemes were abandoned, and 
the fiist permanent British settlement at Jamestown, in 1607, was to 
coincide almost to a year with Champlain’s first permanent settlement 
at Quebec in 1608. 

Cartier returned immediately to his camp on the St. Charles 
River, for the season was too far advanced to admit of a lengthy stay 
at Hochelaga. The rigours of a Canadian winter now set in, and the 
sufferings of the intrepid band were severe. It was with a sadly 
diminished company that the leader sailed for France early in May, 
and nothing but disappointment awaited him on his return. It is 
impossible not to regret the one blemish on Cartier’s record in Canada — 
€iis abduction of Donnacona, monarch of the wigwams of Stadacona, 
and that of the other Indians, who were carried off to Prance for the 
benefit of the King’s curiosity and to illustrate the story. These 
men were kindly treated and their bodily no less than their spiritual 
needs well cared for. It was Cartier’s full intention to restore them 
to their homes the following summer ; but political strife in 
France postponed his next voyage to Canada for five years, and in the 
, ixiterval all the unfortunate Indians perished. 

tier’s third journey to the St. Lawrence endted disastrously. 
V ike many a brave man before and after, he was doomed to see the 
i^ .Vits of his labours dissipated by the caprice of a monarch and the 
^ignorance of a favourite. Philip de Chabot had fallen into disgrace, 
' ^ and when, in 1541 , Francis turned his thoughts once more to the coloni- 
sation of Canada, it was to place Cartier under the orders of an ignorant 
and reactionary nobleman, who was given charge of the expedition. 
The Sieur de Roberval sallied forth to found a colony, his complete 
incapacity for any such task fortified by the grandiloquent titles 
of Lord of Norambego, Viceroy and Lieutenant-General in Canada, 
Hochelaga, Saguenay, Newfoundland, Belle Isle, Carpunt, Labrador, 
the Great Bay and Baccalaos. But colonisation is too stern a matter 
to be compassed by titles, however lofty. Cartier’s commission was 
revoked, and Francis, in a burst of generosity, placed the scourings 
of the state gaols at Roberval’s disposal ; ‘ pitiful rascals,’ who put us 
in mind of Falstaff’s famous defence of his disreputable band. With 
such a 'personnel the expedition was foredoomed to failure. Cartier, 
who had been sent on ahead to Canada, flung up his work at an early 
date and returned full of mortification and disgust to Prance. With 
the departure of the one capable man qualified to lead the exped^fion 
Roberval s luckless colony was soon overtaken by disaster. He 
reached Canada with a company of 200 people, including women and 
children, no less than gaol birds, soldiers, and well-born adventurers. 
Roberval himself was a type of the French nobleman already referred 
to— harsh, autocratic, imperious, and withal devoid of the smallest 
colonising instinct, from whose maladministration Canada in years 
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to come was to sufier much. The expedition disembarked at Cap 
Rouge, a point some miles above Quebec. Being badly provided with 
the elementary re<|airement8 of colonists in a strange land, the sufEerings 
of the unhappy imnugrants were terrible. One-third of the com- 
pany perished from scurvy, and after a winter of misery the emaciated 
survivors found their way back to France the following year, such 
energy as their wretched bodies still possessed being devoted to shaking 
the dust of the New World off their feet. 

With this fiasco French colonisation in America collapsed for 
many years to come. Where Cartier had failed Champlain was to 
succeed, and it is a happier chapter of history which reopens in 1604 
with his first Canadian colony, not on the St. Lawrence, be it noted, 
but in Acadia. Cartier, it appears, lived for many years at 8t. Malo„^ 
a popular, honoured citizen, sharing heartily in the life and simple 
pleasures of his birthplace. His portrait hangs in the town hall of the 
old Breton port, and though modem criticism has thrown doubts 
on its authenticity, visitors to St. Malo probably prefer to think that 
the canvas with the keen, watchful face and steady eyes preserves 
the lineaments of the famous navigator to posterity. Canada was 
fortunate in the character of her early explorers, of whom the braw 
and simple Cartier is a fine example, and the celebrations at 
this summer have a special value in bringing before modern Canadiaij^^ 
a fuller realisation of their own possessions in this respect. W^ 
the Mother Land recognise with gratitude our obligations to 
and Norman and Dane in the making of the race ; and Canato, too,^ 
can point with pride to a national life all the richer because drawn 
from the sources of more than one great nation. The band of gallant 
adventurers, well termed by Parkman the forest chivalry of New 
France, have enriched the Domimon by traditions valuable in the life 
and development of a young country. A national heritage to safe- 
guard becomes a shrine whence men may seek inspiration when hard 
pressed by the idols of the market-place. But Canada as she praises 
famous men will not forget the services of John Cabot, who first drew 
the veil from her unknown shores, and not even the greater lustre of 
Champlain should wholly dim the fame of Jacques Cartier, first 
pioneer of France in the New World and discoverer of the St. Lawrence. 

Violet R. Markham. 
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L’ ITALIA FA DA SE 


Sixteen years ago there appeared in the pages of this Review an 
:;»article entitled ‘ L’ Italia non fara da se.’ A member of the Italian 
House of Lords put forward, in a valuable pamphlet, reasons for 
disagreeing with this conclusion, and forwarded his pamphlet to every 
member of the Upper House. He was not very sanguine, and indeed 
at that date there was no possibility of being sanguine ; and he finishexi 
somewhat in the conditional mood. His conclusion was, in fact, 
that if only a kind Providence would send Italy a good financier, 
^^‘ideremmo in barba al signor inglese, “ L’ Italia fa da se.” ’ 

of penance may sometimes be agreeable; it is so in 
'Vis case. It is with the greatest pleasure that I give the Senator 
„‘;ri;d all his brother peers who may think me worthy of their attention 
the'"*^jiUest permission to ‘ gridermi in barba “ L’ Italia fa da se.” ’ 
Not that til ere was a word to withdraw in the article ; but there was 
much to add if any one had known it. Nor was the Senator right in 
praying for a heaven-born financier. Italy needed no miracles, as we 
shall see ; but it would not be possible to arrive at the present conclu- 
sion without a good many years of study, observation, and reflection. 
Those conditions being fulfilled it remains to state the conclusion, 
and, at the risk of being wearisome, to give reasons for that conclusion. 

Bankrupt municipalities, ruinous finances, an emigrant population, 
languishing trade, absurd adventures abroad, a disordered currency, 
an unsound legal system, railways idioticafly mismanaged, an enormous 
army, grinding taxes, a wholly unnecessary quarrel abroad, and a 
wholly unprofitable alliance to balance it — these things, combined 
with a notable lack of discernible capacity in public life, spell ruin. 
At least they would have spelt ruin in any other country but Italy 
at the close of the nineteenth century. In that country and period 
all these symptoms, which appeared to be so grave in 1892 , were 
hardly more than the process of desquamation after the fever of 
1848 - 70 . 

We may profitably begin with matters of detail ; and, through 
them, approach more serious reflections. One well-kejpt horse does 
not imply much, but a thousand well-kept horses imply a good deal. 
If one never sees an ill-kept horse, or one with a sore, or over-worked, 
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the conclusion is not only that there is a great improvement in the 
horses, but also that there is a great improvement in the drivers 
and owners. The chubby, active little animals squealing with beans 
and fun are a pleasure to look at. Their gay harness tells of the 
driver’s love for his beast; their willing paces testify, perhaps, to 
the activity of the S.P.C.A. But whatever the cause, there is the 
result ; the very donkeys look &§ if they were enjoying their day’s 
work. All this is nothing less than a transformation scene. The 
traditional beast of burden, ghastly with sores, and worked to a 
skeleton by his light-hearted tyrant, is as much of the past as the 
brigand of tradition. 

Bailways impress the traveller most; and here, again, we have 
another transformation scene. How well one remembers a feed o5| 
fried octopus and red ink at Castellamare Adriatico twenty years ago— 

... a base repast ; 

It makes me angry yet to think of it. 

Not that red ink and fried octopus is more loathsome in reality than 
many a feed wherewith the traveller is punished and plundered in 
rural England ; but this was thought good enough for an importa^v 
train, officially styled an express, and fitted with stejuii 
wordd not work, broken windows, and hot and cold water suppVj^^ 
all the taps of which were broken, for which fraud one paid heavi 
and was conveyed at the rate of about fourteen miles an hour. 

All this is swept away. Modem Italy does not waste nruch on 
rolling stock, but what there is is sound and fairly comfortable. 

There are no sensational runs, but one reaches Naples from Rome 
in a little over four hours (about 150 miles), and is admirably serv^ 
on the way. Not even the Canadian Pacific, that model for all rail- 
ways, is more attentive and efficient. One hears a great deal about 
pilfering on Italian railways. For the sake of the experiment I sent 
my kitbag unlocked from Naples to Rome. It arrived untouched. 
One strong administrative order has sufficed to stop this abuse. Why 
not have issued the order earlier ? is a natural inquiry, the answer 
to which is a matter of Italian history. 

If the great lines were badly served in days gone by, the profits 
derivable from local traffic were'almost completely neglected. To-day 
by the simple expedient of lowering the foes the traffic in the neigh- 
bourhood of great towns is hugely multiplied, to the vast profit of 
the line and the pleasure of the public ; and this is but the A B C of 
adimnistration. But then there was a time not so long ago when it 
seemed as if the Italian declined to learn the A B C of administration. 

Wherever we turn we the same tendency. Everywhere is 
change, sometimes change of lightning rapidity, sometimes change 

so deliberate that we wonder if the abuse is really observed. T a is, 

we should wonder if we had not already learnt the mistake of sup- 
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posing that Italians were indifferent because they were slow in taking 
action. Nowhere is stagnation, everywhere more happiness-*-an air 
of composure, as of contented people in settled conditions, as indeed 
the Italians are. The very beggars at the door of S. Lada have the 
air of pursuing their calling as amateurs. The once verminous ‘ Villa * 
is charming and gay ; the reasons for having only marble seats exist no 
longer. * 

* Eesolute profundity ’ is the temper in which the Eoyal House 
entered on its gigantic and heroic task of making Italy ; the same 
spirit prompted the purchase of the held of Cannae. We shall 
understand nothing thoroughly in modem Italy unless we keep in 
mind the leadership of the House of Savoy, unless we remember that 
!?ther, and more significant ‘ Eisorgimento,’ the resurrection of the 
monarchical idea. Some history, if tedious, is indispensable. 

Of course the institution is eternal, and will outlast all temporary 
expedients, but it will be subject to occasional occultation, and in 
our time 1848 was its abject nadir. 1848 was also the darkest hour 
of Italy. The resurrection of Italy and the Monarchy (the two 
are inseparable) began with the sublime abdication of Charles Albert. 

is an uplifting memory. This is an age devoted to mediocrity 
^ ttE ^ a'. iig no standard of behaviour but a commercial 

^andard. Naturally the vulgar denounced the King for ‘ running 
, it being incomprehensible to them in their ignorance that any 
mans^^ould give up anything. It is cheering to remember that it did 
ikot inkuter what the vulgar and ignorant said. The act was itself 
noble ; and being done in the grand manner that the House of Savoy 
commands it struck the heroic note — the note that dominated Italian 
public life for twenty-two years. The Eomans do well to inscribe 
on his statue — 

11 popolo Italiano riconoscente. 


If the broken-hearted King had prophesied to his son on the 
night of Novara the course of the next twenty-two years, it must 
certainly have been said of him that misfortune had driven him mad. 
Thrown into the form of an ancient vaticination, history would have 
been thus foretold : ‘ Thou shalt drive forth the Hapsburg, the 
Bourbon, and the Bonaparte ; kings shall flee from before thy face, 
and thou and thy son and thy son’s son shall dwell in the city of Eome 
for ever and ever.’ 

With Eadetzky (aged 89) and Ward, the Cavour of Absolutism 
(aged thirty-nine), in the full tide of success such an outpouring 
would have sounded like sheer insanity, whereas in fact it was but the 
barest outline of the triumph of the monarchy. The work of Victor 
Emmanuel and his successors has two epochs. The first is the epoch 
of heroic endeavour, for which heroes were needed and were forth- 
coming, The second epoch is the period of business ; for which, at 
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first, bufflbiess men were not forthcoming. The first epoch closed in 
1870 ; the second, and far greater, task had to be faced. This task was 
nothing less than to make the nation ; to undertake huge administrative 
labours without administrators, and to carry out great public works 
by the agency of men wholly strange to sound traditions of public 
life. This explains why the article ‘ L’ Italia non fara da se ’ was a 
false prophecy. The statistics were correct; and they lied as only 
statistics can lie ; they even corresponded at the moment with the 
facts of life ; but the facts were the facts of a transitory stage of the 
nation’s life and not the symptoms of its permanent condition. 

Leaving these considerations for the moment let us very briefly 
consider the heroic period ; we shall then be able to understand th^ 
well-nigh overwhelming difficulties which beset the Monarchy aftei 
1870. Radetzky could not live for ever; Ward was summarily dis- 
missed by the Duchess Regent, and died four years later : the rise and 
collapse of the farcical Roman Republic was a set-off to these advan- 
tages. The year succeeding Ward’s death saw the alliance with 
Imperial France ; and the campaign of Solferino was followed, as we all 
remember, by the downfall of the Duchies and the disappearance^ 
the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. In another 
acquisition of Venice, and in yet another four the entry of j 

Italian troops into Rome. These epochs of intense and dram*' 
life lasted a very short time. A young officer who smelt pf>w^ tc 
the first time on the field of Novara would hardly have beei^ cor 
mand of a regiment by September 1870. ' 

These years are the record of a number of lugubrious prophecies, 
and of their falsification. Thus it was said that the House of Savoy 
‘ would never ’ recover from Novara, or supplant the Austrians, or 
absorb Central Italy. Even Cavour was concerned at the rapidity 
with which hie master’s re-sponsibilities increased when Naples and 
Sicily were added to the Italian kingdom. Savoy rose easily to this 
as to every other responsibility. In no single case were the prophets 
of evil so vociferous as in the case of Rome. They shouted defiance. 
‘ Never ’ would the House of Savoy ‘ dare ’ to go to Rome. ‘ Never ’ 
could they hope to occupy the ‘ Eternal City,’ still less to make it 
their own. The House of Savoy dares everything. To Rome the 
King went, strong in his courage ; and not even the traditional and 
personal piety of the Royal House was allowed to interfere with the 
fqjfilment of an historical necessity: even the Vatican thundered in 


vain. 

Events of this immeasurable importance have one result-tHey 
produce heroes; they also produce a number of people who are not 
at all heroic but who may catch the heroic pose for a tune. Alter 
1870 what Italy needed was a large supply of busmen men ^d 
administrators. Heroes had been needed to make noble speech 
and conquer kingdoms, but when aU the kingdoms were conquered, 
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and the fewer speeches that might be made the better, it became 
apparent that Italy’s hard times were before her. 

To begin with, ‘Italy,’ though no longer a bare ‘geographical 
expression,’ needed making. The Piedmontese had to learn that he was 
only a favoured subject, not the conqueror of a subject people. The 
Neapolitan had to learn that he was an Italian first and a Neapolitan 
afterwards. The most potent instrument to this end was the army. 
A civilian does well to keep silence about military matters ; but even a 
civilian may claim to appreciate the educational influence of a standing 
army on a civilian population; and the more of us who publicly 
repudiate the pernicious — nay, poisonous — ^nonsense talked about 
gsmilitarism ‘ and a ‘ blood-tax ’ the better. The great standing army 
of Italy, then, has been the most potent of all beneficent instruments 
in the making of the Italian people. That it was ‘ too large ’ is the 
opinion of many soldiers who had opportunities of observing it at 
close quarters ; and that opinion one naturally accepts from the 
mihtary point of view, with the reservation that in point of fact Italy 
did not think it too large. As an instrument of education it has been, 


is, admirable, and can hardly have been too large. 

criticised adversely ; but as the details of 
^ritime warfare are even more intricate than those of an army one 

S pretend to follow them. At least, however, one can take 
sman’s point of view, although it is not ‘ obvious ’ and in 
res a good deal of study and patience. From the statesman’s 
point of view, then, it is clear that, after 1870, every form of activity 
needed to be cherished. Much of the Italian population consists 
of seafaring folk, who learn more easily at sea than anywhere else 
that they are Italian subjects, with duties to Italy. Besides the 
immediate advantage of preserving and cherishing their activity 
there was (and is still more to-day) the probability that with increasing 
population and wealth Italy might become a first-rate naval Power. 
With tills point in view Italian seamanship could not be allowed to 
atrophy in the interest of temporary economy. In almost ail matters 
of civil administration — posts, railways, justice, the civil service — 
it was inevitable that, from the first, the task of the monarchy should 
be terribly uphill. 

We have in our time come to lavish admiration on mediocrity ; 
we use the most extravagant language about very small perform- 
ances. In fact we have almost lost the sense of proportion, pt 
retain only enough of that sense to recognise and decry grandeur. 

(Jonsequently when one talks about the field of Cannae and ‘ reso- 
lute profundity ’ one mistrusts one’s own language instinctively. 
Only after contemplating the work attentively are we reassured. 
Here we have a people nominally one, really a loosely knit half-doaen 
States with thirty millions of inhabitants. Of these thirty millions 
perhaps one-fifth have had a short experience of constitutional govern- 
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ment : the rest have been accustomed for many centuries to despotic 
gDvei'nment by aliens. In England we have experienced perio^caJ 
anxiety at the risks which we were running in 1832, 1867, and 1886. 
What were those risks to the experiment of Constitutional Italy ? 
Absolutely nothing. In Italy everything had to be created; the 
machinery was the easiest to forge; but what was the machinery 
without the men and the spirit ? ‘ Resolute profundity ’ seems a 
pedantic and inadequate expression in the face of the solution ol 
this problem. We have distinguished between the heroic period 
and the period after 1870, but in fact, for the Monarchy, it was all 
heroic. ‘ Superhuman resolution and foresight ’ alone seem fitting 
terms for the sagacity of the House of Savoy in facing what for many 
years must have looked like defeat, and in winning through innumer- 
able defeats to victory. One wonders that the dount^ moved at all ; 
without the Monarchy to guide and steady it, it certainly would noi 
have moved. The marvel was not that things should occasionally 
have gone wrong, but that they should ever have gone right. 

Inflexible courage, the example of devotion to duty in the highest 
places, mutual confidence between King and people, a patiencf'’ 
truly Italian, which said in effect at every blunder, ‘ 
will do better ’ — these are the noble qualities which jusffl^namspm 
the phrase so often blasphemed, so often made ridiculous by th< 
incompetent, ‘ L’ Italia fara da se.’ ^ 

We note one distressing circumstance after 1870 — that Italfll^rhc 
owed so much to France, has become estranged, and soon afterwards 
enters into intimate alliance with the direst foes of France. 

Between 1866 and 1870 there was an incident. It was only a 
telegram of six words, but while it was potent enough to strengthen 
the growing sense of Italian nationality it did so, alas ! at the expense 
of making every patriotic Italian feel that he had a personal quarrel 
with France. The telegram ran, ‘ Les chassepot/s ont fait des merveiiles. ’ 
The Englishman and the Italian have much in common ; they under- 
stand each otlier instinctively. They are supposed to differ, in that 
the Englishman is credited with a short memory. In fact he has as 
good a memory as anybody else ; but he does not think it dignified or 
profitable to cherish an ancient grudge when an immediate advantage 
can be secured by forgetting it. The Italian is the same : forty 
years are long enough to have remembered an affront : the telegram 
is now pigeonholed and the relations of France and Italy are excellent. 
It is impossible to imagine Italy marching 300,000 men into France 
under inspiration from abroad. 

On the north-eastern frontier Italy is in alliance with her neigh- 
bour; What will become of that alliance is a subject for much facile 
speculation, but it seems unlikely to develope into hostility. 

Practically secure from complications abroad, Italy has ample 
leisure in which to work out her destiny at home. The theory of 
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Italian public life is, and has been, that it is better for an Italian to 
do a given piece of work and to do it as badly as possible than for a 
foreigner to do it and to do it as well as possible. This is not pig- 
headedness or conceit, but profound wisdom. Blunders teach. The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. To appreciate the wisdom of 
this policy we have but to visit Rome. Enthusiasm about Rome 
is natural to Englishmen. It is, as a rule, either ecclesiastical or 
antiquarian by origin. It has been my good fortune to listen to 
many visitors to Rome just returned from their travels. They all 
reason in the same way, men or women. Either they say, ‘ Henry the 
Eighth had six wives ; therefore Anglican orders are invalid ; therefore 
^Rorae ought to be restored to the Papacy,* or else, if absorbed in 
the study of antiquity, they denounce ‘ modern Rome ’ as ‘ shoddy,’ 
‘ overbuilt,’ ‘ unintere>sting,’ averring that Italians have ‘ no 
sense of art ' and are afflicted with ‘ megalomania.’ 

Mediocrity contemplating magnificence. So imposing is modern 
Rome that it is hard to begin the task of doing justice to the Royal 
O’l’ It is not large, as we estimate size, but it is none the worse for 
Cj jat. Some flesh is good on a man’s bones, but we do not adore 
tx stately for not being Jbloated. It does 

^*ot really matter where we begin, so let us take a map of Rome to the 

S n and study it there. 

^aight tbrShgh the Trastevere there has been driven a boulevard 
j ng fou : squares, viz. Piazza della Libert^, Piazza Cola di 
iJlienzo, 5^^»zza dell’ Unita, and finally at the very gates of the Vatican 
^Piazza cl Risorgimento. It would be impossible to proclaim more 
ioudly thv. .ict that Rome is irrevocably Royal Rome, even if the fact 
were daily proclaimed 

. . . with great pomp, and blare 
Of bannered trumpets in St. Peter’s Square. 

From the way in which many English people talk it would be 
supposed that the House of Savoy was in Rome more or less on suffer- 
ance. This does not look like it. As for ‘ no sense of Art ’ we English 
live in so frail a structure ourselves that we should do well to avoid 
throwing stones. Modern Rome breathes art. We mark the Ponte 
Garibaldi. By-and-by we shall descend from the Pincian and look at 
the two pillars standing by the bridge. They bear these simple words, 
which (for those who can understand them) convey an epic of emotion : 

S.P.Q.R. 

MENTANA 1867 
DIGIONE 1870. 

To explain, to amplify, to comment is to reduce oneself to banality ; 
let no one say that he understands Rome or Italy who can contem- 
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plate unmoved this poem in marble. And the people who erected 
this monument have no sense of Art I 

In this pellmell of joyous impressions it matters little what we take 
next. Let us take the trams. We may not all be well read in Italian 
history, ox possess a sense of art, but anybody can understand a tram. 
The Koman tramways are the best in the world. In other cities 
there may be more spent on upholstery, and the trams may run faster, 
but no city can be better served. And yet, they say, Italians are not 
practical. They are at least practical enough to have turned the 
Rome of Monte tJristo into a glorious city, well paved, well drained, 
well policed, convenient, and stately. 

We return to the Trastevere to look at the new Courts of Justice 
facing the Tiber by the Castle of S. Angelo. These are very magnificent. i 
We recall in silent misery our own Courts of Justice, ^here everything 
is wrong, from the site to the internal lighting, inclunllto such details 
as style and construction. The sites on the Tiber are no^ng like so 
fine as the sites on the Thames, but the Italians make the best of theirs 
and we make the worst of ours. There can hardly be a building in 
Europe so harmonious as this. The mass, the balance, the ou^^^w^s 
the decoration are all as noble as possible, and tl^^hole is impoir 
to the last degree. 

Probably the memorial to King Victor Emmanuel will be sti-' 
more imposing when it is finished. Its position in fr^t^ the Ca 
doglio gives a vista the whole length of the Cors ^ ‘Aa* 
from the Piazza del Popolo. / jjr j 

It is no part of the scope of these few pages to ''’^^.i' jpe-boo’-ji 
jottings on Rome, but only to point out that Royal > 'aRves anm 
moves in its magnificent life, the only surviving Rc^iVi^ifillRloreovef, 
we have to remember that only forty years separate us from the 
Rome of Lothair. In so short a time have so great things been 
done. One often hears, among other disparaging remarks, the state- 
ment that modern Italians are ‘ Vandals ’ — in evidence of which we 
hear that they are pulling down so much of ancient Rome. 

It depends to some extent on what we agree to call ancient ; but, 
in effect, dirt is not always picturesque ; all things old are not good ; 
modem Italians cherish whatever is genuinely classic. When streets 
have to be condemned for any reason they are dealt with promptly. 
Thus in Naples the streets where the cholera broke out twenty-four 
years ago have be^n swept away ; a broad boulevard has been driven 
thraugh the space. We may be fairly sure that wherever we see a 
change the change was necessary ; moreover, the talent shown in taking 
advantage of natural sites, and in making the most of space and vista, 
is quite remarkable. We must perforce dwell long on Rome, because 
Rome is a summary of modem Italy ; and of the three Romes — 
Royal Rome, Ecclesiastical Rome, and Pagan Rome-Royal Rome is 
the greatest ; in fact, it is Rome, having easily absorbed the other two. 

VoL. Lxn^— No. 877 K 
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With respect to the question of the Church it is extraordinary 
to observe that in England the intellectual (and sometimes the lineal) 
heirs of the people who shouted for Garibaldi fifty years ago are 
shouting to-day for the restoration of Rome to the Holy See. 

The difierence between the Italian and the English points of view 
on this question is worth noting. For the Italian, whatever attention 
is paid or refused to the Pope outside Italy, within the country he is 
undoubtedly the head of the Italian Church. Thus all the questions 
of ‘ alien interference ’ and their kindred which have agitated English 
minds for centuries are, for the Italian, occasions of mild boredom ; 
hard to understand and tedious in so far as they are intelligible. 
Moreover, to the Italian, whatever else the Papacy may be, it is, 
^essentially, an Italian institution. 

It is quite a 9 ominon thing, for example, to hear men grumble 
at the ‘ over-r^j^esentation ’ of Italy, as they call it, in the Sacred 
College. It# seems to them quite reasonable to demand that the 
governing ^body of the Universal Church should be composed of 
‘ Nations,’ represented in more or less exact proportion to their popu- 
and their contribution to the resources of the Vatican. To 
if^'italian such proposal appears not only Tidiculous but rather 
\t. This ought not to be hard- for an English- 
man to understand. Let us suppose, for example, that England 
been the seaf of orthodoxy, and that Italy had ‘ protested ’ in 
us suppose that for centuries England had supplied 
c’op^.t *^1=^ tained an absolute working majority of the Sacred 
h-oUege'i ^fhmen. What should we say to the pretensions of 

^.ose It^^ Riso^^ ‘ found salvation ’ to anything like ‘ propor- 
tionate r^ **^^^iation ’ ? Incontestably in so far as we took such 
pretensions seriously we should call them impertinent, and perhaps 
worse than impertinent. 

Such is, precisely, the feeling of the Italian towards the English- 
man who talks about the restoration of the Papal authority over 
Rome. With respect to this general question of the discussion of 
public affairs the Italian and the Englishman are very much alike. 
Both nations have their reservations ; English people grow restive 
when their monarchy is criticised ; Italians are growing sensitive in 
the same direction as they come to realise the debt which they owe 
to their own monarchy ; and in the meantime they are (most naturally) 
touchy about Rome. 

Ecclesiastical Rome is, then, intensely Italian, and thereforp a 
subject of pride and rejoicing for all good Italians. In so far as it 
claims to be something else than ecclesiastical it is no longer possible, 
as we see by the majestic assertiveness of Royal Rome. Spiritually, 
Ecclesiastical Rome is at a standstill, if a visitor is qualified to express 
an opinion. Hardly can a comparison of St. Peter’s with St. Paul’s 
be avoided. St. Peter’s is larger, but St. Paul’s is more harmonious. 
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as the natural result of being the work of one architect. Owing to 
the radiant atmosphere of Kome St. Peter’s is cleaner ; it might have 
been built yesterday. St. Paul’s is dirty, and it has even been 
suggested that the chief of the Fire Brigade might occupy the 
spare time of his men (if they have any spare time) in cleaning 
St. Paul’s — i.e. in removing its rich 'patina—a, barbarous thought. 
The lavish employment of gold and the faithful observance of classical 
traditions of decoration enhance the grandeur of St. Peter’s. Many 
of us admire, and many deprecate, the mosaics of St. Paul’s. Which- 
ever view may be just, it can hardly be maintained that the mosaics 
increase the sense of size. As to the music, musicians appear to be 
agreed that the service in St. Paul’s is the noblest in the world. ^ 
Paul’s is vastly more interesting, not only on account of the interest 
of individual monuments, but because those nft|mments proclaii 


I 



the church to be the church of the land ; the arid ecl(Jesiasticism 
St. Peter’s shrivels the soul. St. Paul’s, ‘in streanan^ London’ 
central roar,’ really dominates the city, in spite of every tWarting of 
Wren’s designs ; it seems to consecrate the strenuous toil of t]’^''r|^^t 
capital. St. Peter’s dominates nothing ; hardly even the Trasi % 
certainly not ^lome. If any monument is to 
be the monument to King Victor Emmanuel. ^ 

Pagan Rome is the Rome to which the world renders lip 
daily with a loud voice. Whether the homage 
than lip service prompted by the claims of ‘ ve,\^J ' 
fair question. Let us, however, assume it to bo/^’^ 
assume that the devotees of classical learning 
do something to prove their gratitude to Rome. 
is rightly informed) 400 universities in the United States^one. ITiey 
might not all subscribe, but perhaps it is not extravagant to assume 
that we might count upon 500 faculties throughout the world con- 
tributing 10?. apiece annually to a fund for the rebuilding of the Forum. 

Rome could do something with half a million sterling, which 
would take a century to collect at this rate. But long before the 
century was reached, or even the half-century, or probably twenty- 
five years, we should have large donations falling in, so that the 
difficulty would be not so much to raise the money as to content the 
ardour of donors and subscribers who would want to see the com- 
pleted work as soon as possible. 

Architecture and archaeology have been so attentively studied 
thht quite a large number of people must know exactly what the 
Forum was like in the days of its grandeur. There are, however, 
two conditions to be maintained ; the first is that the work should be 
imder the immediate sanction, patronage, and control of the King ; 
and the second is that there should be no nonsense about ‘ inter- 
national commissions.’ That being done, many of us might live to 
see realised the atmosphere of De Quincey’s dream : ‘ at a clapping 
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of hands would be heard the heart-shaking sound of Gonud Sotnanm ; 
and immediately came “sweeping by” in gorgeous paludaments, 
Paullus or Marius, girt around by a company of centurions, with the 
crimson tunic hoisted on a spear, and followed by the dalagms of 
the Roman legions.’ 

One might even venture to suggest a dedicatory inscription : 

A ROMA 

IL MONDO RICONOSCENTE. 

1950. 


g. There could be nothing derogatory to the pride of Romans in this 
willing tribute, and the completed work would appeal to their poetic 
Pjid historic sems^ The Forum would be the most impressive build- 
•'■g in the w^d ; a noble demonstration of the oneness of history, 
' : o! inc^ulable value and delight to the erudite and the student. 
In thei’ij'.k’esent condition the ruins are a truly deplorable sight, the 
stressing spectacle imaginable; one prefers Wandsworth 
& jfiAon. 

(J ^"'7 ® considerable area of , Rome, and of 
!^se it is noniard to imagine the advent of some terrible ‘ practical ’ 
,^01} who will call for the building of flats in this eligible building 
.jtfrnSlidcal person would have a good many sound argu- 
ng fou o it would be no more than ‘ practical ’ to antici- 
)ijte hiih^ i’.azza dfun to give him time and opportunity to become a 


Wee reqi| 

bThis at *,ict oight be indefinitely extended. It might include 
sta'dstics ; but statistics , are most treacherous auxiliaries, as the 
author of ‘ L’ Italia non fara da se ’ knows well ; and modern Italy is 
too great for statistics. 

If one who has vaticinated and recanted may still be allowed the 
privilege of private judgment, he would say that the Risorgimento is 
the most successful revolt of the spirit against modernism— which 
is the deification of mediocrity. It behoves the good throughout 
the world to offer to Rome the tribute of their gratitude and 
admiration. 


Risor^^ession. 


Walter Frewen Lord. 
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Some twenty years back in the volumes of Mr. Punch may be found 
a characteristic Du Maurier drawing of a pretty woman interrogatii^ 
a pompous personage in evening dress. 

He says, ‘ I am — ah — going to the Anthropol3^i|gl Institute.’ k 

uestion tb'* 


l^^reland 



‘ And where do they anthropolodge ? ’ is the smilinj 
follows this announcement. 

They — ^the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain a] 

(at that period) — possibly still ‘ anthropolodged ’ d 

little rooms in a part of St. Martin’s Lane long ag^rebuilt. 

One could .imagine the hitherto untraveSS 
German, French, Italian, or American nationaJiiby^ho by read 
had acquired some fair conception of that stupendous 
British Empire over 400,000,000 of human beings, 
every known race or species of the human genus — -'.t! 
the capital of the Empire, and turning his attentio/, 
foremost to the headquarters of anthropology. 

He might fairly expect to find that branch of 
occupying the whole of the magnificent buildings 
Institute, or endowed with the Crystal Palace, or the new Victoria 
and Albert Museum of South Kensington, or some one or other of the 
Palaces of London. As a matter of fact, he would discover the science 
of anthropology — the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland — established in one and a half rooms on the 
second floor of No. 3 Hanover Square, where it enjoys the somewhat 
limited hospitality of the Zoological Society. 

If the intelligent foreigner had studied the British Empire suf- 
ficiently to have gauged what should have been the immense scope 
of its Imperial anthropology, he would have learnt enough about our 
odd way of doing business not to be surprised that we should spend 
milhons of pounds on horse-breeding (half of which is for no other 
purpose than that of carrying on a pernicious form of gambling), 
hundreds of thousands, very wisely, on cattle and sheep breeding or 
less wisely on fancy dogs, and with problematical benefit on the 
promotion of tariff reform, imperial cricket, sectarian warfare in 
religion or education ; and yet from out of the gigantic wealth in the 
home country and capital of the Empire only be able to raise 
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fifteen hundred pounds annually for a science, dealing with the 
bodies and minds of the 400,000,000 living men and women who are 
passing their lives under the rule of King Edward the Seventh. 

The scientific study of anthropology — ^the science of man, the 
attempt to understand the bodily and mental conditions of earth’s 
ruler — ^may be said to have begun in this country at the end of the 
fifties of the last century, under the direction of Sir Charles Lyell, 
T. H. Huxley, E. B. Tylor, Sir John Evans, Francis Galton, Colonel 
Lane-Fox-Pitt-Rivers, Sir John Lubbock, Dr. John Beddoe, Sir A. W. 
Franks, Sir Edward Brabrook, Dr. Charnock, Sir Richard Burton, 
Moncure D. Conway, and others. Dr. f richard had written interest- 


ingly but unscientifically on the races of mankind in the pre-Darwinian 
Jays of the middle-nineteenth century, when a slavish interpretation 
of the Hebrew S^ptures still clogged research into the past history 
^.;^d present deification of mankind.' 

^ pj an^^hers (including, I believe, one of the ablest and most 
‘ moder^jifof these pioneers in anthropology, the late Edward Norris, 
^t?J Ofi&ce) had founded the Ethnological Society 

jTw/'^^4:3 ; but, as Professor D. J. Cunningham has recently pointed 
distinguished, was and remained very 

S ose days ’ (if I may quote the very interesting address recently delivered 
sS" ‘ anthropologists were looked upon with some sus- 

(IQ ^ advanced idea.s— ideas which might 

^ ^ D , 1 .ous to Church and State. In London, as indeed might 

fei'^ ^xpect^ '^^zza formation of the Anthropological 

^Qety, buV . first attempt to found a similar Society in 1846 was 

r^lered futV ,,ict ^ intervention of the Government, and when finally, in 1859, 
th^AnthropOTugicai Society of Paris was formed, Broca, its illustrious founder, 
was bound over to keep the discussions within legitimate and orthodox limits, 
and a police agent attended its sittings for two years to enforce the stipulation. 
The same fear of anthropology, as a subject endowed with eruptive potentialities, 
was exhibited in Madrid, where the Society of Anthropology, after a short and 
chequered career, was suppressed. It is indeed marvellous how, in the com- 
paratively speaking short period which has elapsed, public opinion should have 
veered round to such an extent that at the present day there is no branch of 
science which enjoys a greater share of popular favour than anthropology.’ 


The ‘ popular favour ’ to which Professor Cunningham alludes may 
be accorded [to what should be the first of sciences] in France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Spain — Spain has made up for lost time in this respect 


* It is scarcely necessary to point out that the Churches soon became reconciled 
to and even enthusiastic supporters of anthropological research, llemove the con- 
tributions to anthropology from members of the many Missionary Societies and you. 
knock the bottom out of the science. One of the best periodical Reviews on this 
subject is Anthropos, conducted from Vienna by the Rev. Dr. P. W. Schmidt, and 
supported by Roman Catholic Missionaries throughout the world. Nor are the clergy 
of the Church of England, the Presbyterian, Baptist, or Wesleyan Churches in any 
way behind the Church of Rome in their fifty years’ contributions to anthropology. 

Mn his presidential address of January 1908 to the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 
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—Italy, Belgium, and Portugal. But there is little sign of it in 
Britain or in the British Dominions beyond the Seas. The total 
membership of the only Anthropological Institute in Great Britain 
and Ireland— to which the King has recently accorded the title of 
" Royal ’—scarcely reaches to five hundred. There are, I believe, 
no anthropological societies in Scotland (except that of Aberdeen) 
or Ireland, though tl^ere may be efficient bodies for dealing with 
archaeology, folklore, and philology. Yet the importance of the 
detailed study of the existing tribes and races of Scotland and Ireland 
can hardly be over-estimated both in regard to our reading of history 
and our understanding of modern political questions. 

In 1863 the Anthropological Society was founded in London ^ 
apparently to assume a more mihtant role in those eager young days 
of the new birth of research (revolutionised by J^min’s theories^ 

he staider Kthnolncrinfll^^iAf.xr wluVi ■ 


than had been taken up by the staider Ethnological ^^ety,j 
was less anxious to outrager the clergy of all denominati J||^han 
young men filled with the new wine of the evolution th^?**^ The 
real difference perhaps between the two was thaUwli* Xte 

wished rather to confine themselves to the collection and state , 
of bare, and sometimes very dry, facts, - 

desired to riot in theories, sometimes with no more fact to suppv 
them than the anthropology of the Theosophists or the history:,(&i^' 
book of Mormon. The anthropologists for eight 
a fluctuating membership of five to seven hundred'.tl ' 
other topics, thorny problems in sociology, religier^,'" 
the rights of the negro, the Adamites and pre-Ac^^' ;; 
membership began to dwindle, a movement towardi^vt^y 
ethnologists was made, and that great man oi science, the mte Profesl 
Huxley, as President of the Ethnological Society, proved the bond of 
union. The two London societies dealing vrith the science of man 
were amalgamated in 1871 as the Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland, a title to which his Majesty graciously added 
the prefix of Royal in 1907. 

Since 1871 the (Royal) Anthropological Institute has always been 
a society poorly equipped in funds and spending its last penny in 
scientific research. But its output of work has been splendid and 
most stimulating, especially since the last ten years. Yet the wolf, 
in the form of a possible deficit, is always at the door. The response 
to occasional pressing necessities in past times on the part of the few 
among its members who are persons of means has been generous, 
and even the rank and file consented some little while ago to an 
increase in the subscription. Unfortunately, anthropology as a study 



* Anthropology is the accepted general term for the Science of Man, but it is usually 
also employed in a specific sense to cover the physiological study of man as a 

mammal : in contradistinction to Ethnology (* The Science of the Nations ’)» which 
deals with all the aspects and results of man’s mental development. 
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has not yet become a fashionable foible, as is happily the case with 
zoology in general or with horticulture. Existing professional anthro- 
pologists (though of the very elect and some day to be revered among 
the early saints in the church of science) are scarcely ever blessed 
with large incomes, and to many the limits of their annual money 
contributions to scientific research has already been reached. Of 
late, therefore, it has been felt by not a few members of the Institute 
that the time has arrived when the Imperial Government might see 
its way to making a small annual grant — say, bOOl — to the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, on the same grounds as those on which 
it makes a similar grant to the Royal Geographical Society.'* The 
^Institute has carried out an immense amount of anthropological 
research in all parts of the British Empire at its own expense or at 
/he personal eji^nditure of time and money on the part of its 
^'■^ssogip'es, without any cost whatever to the nation at large, 
r r'^ah>«^ous instruction it has often imparted to Government 
serv^-/.as been of undoubted utility in encouraging that growth of 
orders tanding between the governors and the governed 
^ is one of the necessities of an Empire like ours. 

the sam/i peevish objec- 
‘^tp^h that nearly every new' movement creates as its backwash. Some 
.you are going to endow the Anthropological Institute, then 
^jtf>rmi«;.ciety next will be asking for State funds,'’ and 
’-'omological, British Ornithologists’ Union, Royal 

• zza df^bocieties ’ And why not ? All these institu- 

Risor^tiiount of pure good, absolutely no harm, and have 
^ of very considerable economic importance to the 
/, the kingdom, the Empire. 

I wish some abler, more authoritative pen than mine could bring 
home to the mass of the voting populace (and they, in their turn, 
force the knowledge on their representatives in Parliament, who can 
unlock the doors of the Treasury) the immense economic importance 
of pure science. At the best these institutions are regarded with 
amused tolerance by the masses and classes on the ‘ keep- the -people - 
out-of-the-pub)ic-house ’ line of thought. Blamelessness is typified 
m comedies by a visit to the Zoological Gardens, the British Museum, 
and Madame lussaud’s. An evening spent at the Linnaean Society 
IS considered to be decorous to the point of ostentation, but dull. 


this Ujodest grant pWits 
at the disposal of the G^vernLnt, and 

of tt eXer rcquiremenf. 

the Govern mp f ‘ I* v'^ ^^pological Institute could render like eerviaeB to 

r- ■‘“thropolosy. It could iu.tract Oovern- 
employes and others, and issue certificates of proficiency. 

State that it^renta^I docs receive this much assistanoe from the 

values-cll uird lt ! 1 v ” is-compared with listing 

calculated at a low figure, lortunatel, jaipuiar support doe. the rest. 
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The fact is, that the time has come — ^if we are really going to be 
governed intelligently by intelligent people — when scientific research 
will have to be heavily endowed ; in the same way that a Church or a 
religion was endowed with properties and tithes in order to place it 
above penury and the risks of popular indifference and vacillating 
support. In the course of centuries the people, as a whole, came to 
see the value of religion as a social factor and rallied to its assistance 
of their own free will. Gradually the popular contributions to the 
faiths enabled endowments to be redistributed or capitalised, and 
subsidies to be withdrawn, without the least detriment to ‘ pure 


religion and undefiled,’ as defined in the imperishable words of the 
Apostle James. The time may come when the mass of the people will 
flock to the discussions at the Royal Anthropological Institute or the^ 
Entomological Society as they now crowd the ml!l|jc halls. When^ 
that happy advance has been reached science mayB^ly<!^e dis * 
endowed, unsubsidised. 

Twenty years ago it began to dawn on the educated as a 

whole that anthropology in its many branches led tp^^- 
issues of application (fitness for the Army and Navy, fingei ^ 
identification, &c.). Before that, the study 
racial attributes of man, liis past history ^ 

looked upon by Society as a boring fad, associated, it might be, w^ 
white whiskers, white waistcoats, and respectabi^f ' 

you were a baronet whose younger brother collected ^ 

but still a somewhat foolish pastime ranked in u. jr J 
stamp-collecting: in any case a stuffy pursuit. Ntht-V woulj 

not be surprised at a novel depicting ‘ real life,’ in whi>^ ^ Aero wjA 
'oung, handsome, marriageable, and a Double First in’lilfrtiropolog^ 
vho at the end of the book is rewarded with an appointment of two 
housand pounds a year as head of the Anthropological Department 
>f the Crown Colony of Barataria. The time will come, I believe, 
>efore long, when all candidates for all branches of service under 
he British Crown connected with the affairs of men and women of 


.ny human race will be as much reqxiired to be examined in anthro- 
►ology as in reasonable mathematics, geography, history, and modern 


anguages. 

Policemen, magistrates, judges should pass examinations in tliis 
cience from ‘ elementary ’ to the most recondite, in correspondence 
rith the importance of the office they hold : they already have large 
nd tiseful doses of it in the form of medical jurisprudence and anthro- 
pometry. Juries taught the simple truths of craniology at school 
rould at once fix their attention on the shape and proportions of 
be prisoner’s or the witness’s skull and face, and disregard the con- 


icting evidence for the safer intuitions of the physiognomist. 

Statesmen might form a correct opinion on the negro question 
: they acquired some exact information as to how and in what degiee 
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.|and de-^^jiDi 


the anatomy of the negro differed from that of the northern Caucasian, 
and whether in any one of his many stages of mental development he 
is above or below or on a level mth the average white man. We 
do not yet know enough to speak dogmatically as to whether he 
shall mingle his blood with ours, to the detriment of American or 
European races, or whether the two divisions of humanity shall 
grow up side by side with absolutely no commingling. 

We do not yet know (though we may perhaps hazard a favourable 
opinion) whether the physical difference between the Euramerican 
and the Amerindian is so slight that the American peoples might be 
encouraged to absorb the Indians into their midst, with no more 
shame or lowering to the white man’s ideal of physical beauty and 
*^fitness than has been occasioned by the absorption of the Gipsy and 
jfthe Semite, ^^^the Amerindians of Canada to be allowed to remain 
1^rt on different lines, as a race by themselves ? Is home 
//n ttffaterveiie (if it counts for anjrthing) to secure just treatment 
lor thji^g^ 'or yellow man of North America (so far as he is under the 
EjiT ; i ^ negligible quantity, to be allowed to drink 

.if to death or to die of the white man’s diseases ? (Canada, as a 
duty to the Amerindians on ]ier territory.) 
^7^1?n^nPW%l^^one the black Australian and the Papuan? 
jjusion, extrusion, or isolation to be fostered in this case? Is 
(assuming such to be contemplated) to be allowed 
‘foil. remonstrance from the Metropolis? If the 
^.Jiybri^[^p 'Aza df»' Australasian negroid with early types of Caucasian 
y^n pro! Riso:;;; a good half-breed as the Polynesian, may not the 
^jitter ajl encouraged to enter the white fold in the building up 
^ great iJusirctiian nations ? Or is the black Australian or the Papuan 
to be treated as the northern Caucasian races have seemed inclined to 
treat the negro— an equal to be respected but not to be absorbed ? 
What, in short, are the plans which the Commonwealth will adopt for 
the black Australian’s future ? 

Then there are the tremendous questions of India, racial questions 
that daunt one with their complexity and with the awful degree of 
happiness or unhappiness that may result from success or failure in 
their solution.^ Once more the problem arises here in regard to the 
Eurasian half-breeds, who have merited so well the consideration of 
the British Government for the splendid support they have given to 
British rule in India. 

* Is Uganda to be granted wider and bolder facilities for self-go'^em- 
ment ? ’ may be the question to be considered by a British Legislature 


“ This much anthropology has taught us : that there is an ancient negroid 
element pervading the highly civilised Mediterranean, and that the negro makes a 
magnificent hybrid with the Arab or the Moor. 

’ In referring to India, attention might be drawn to the excellent werk which is 
being done under the State of Mysore in an ethnographical survey conducted by 
il. V, Nanjundagya, M.A., M.L. 
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a quarter of a century hence, when sleeping-sickness has been 
eliminated by European science. 

Are there to be local parliaments in India ? Is there ever to be 
a confederation of the black West African Colonies and Protectorates, 
with larger measures of self-government ? Is the Sudan to be wholly 
separate from the future of Egypt? Can we safely leave Egjrpt 
without a British garrison ? Can we encourage France, Spain, and 
Italy to resume and continue the work of Rome in North Africa, or 
will the failure of our alKes to do so involve us in an awkward position ? 
Are we to encourage negro settlement in British Honduras, or is there 
any chance of the indigenous Amerindian multiplying and sufficing for 
that country’s industrial development ? 

Shall Trinidad, like Mauritius, become a land of Indian Coolies ? 
If we allow and encourage the millions of CbinameSf^^ 
supplement the sparse Malay and Negrito populations^^L iSE’^^reat 
Malay Peninsula and Borneo, shall we still be able to goyliqi t. 
in the interests of the British Empire and of the world rge ? 

What can we make of Somaliland ? Dare we aspire, 

Empire breaks up, to become the controlling power in Arabia ? x. 
Persia contain the elements of regeneration — ca.i>'< 
a strong, self-governing civilised Asiatic tfit^ 
help or control of England and Russia ? Can we hope some day 
receive her into the comity of the higher nations, as '• " 

Japan, and as, after many years of French and Eng,^ . * 
may receive Morocco and Egypt ? y ^ 

All these are questions in which the opinion of 
pologists would be well worth having. J 

Perhaps our anthropological studies should begin at ildmir / 

A great field lies before us most insufficiently worked. Elementary 
anthropology should be taught in ail the State and public schools 
of Great Britain and Ireland, besides being far more widely and 
efficiently dealt with in secondary education and at the Universities. 

A knowledge of the anthropology of the British Isles would — or 
should — clear up the Irish question. It would show, for example, 
that the Irish, like the Welsh and Scots, are composed in somewhat 
different proportions of the same racial elements as the British. It 
w^ould also bring home to all of us the idiosyncrasies of the diversely 
constituted blend of Proto-Caucasian, Iberian, Kelt, Dane, and Saxon 
which now forms the people of Ireland ; it would interest us, or should 
do s(f, much as we were formerly interested in Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, in the remarkable Keltico-Iberian languages of prehistoric 
features which are still spoken or remembered in Ireland, Man, Wales, 
Cornwall, and parts of Scotland, and which were once the speech of 


England itself. 

It is preposterous that the dominating English people should for 
thirteen hundred years have ignored the two Keltic languages still 
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remaining in these islands — Goidelic and Bryiihonic. They are at 
least as interesting as Greek, Latin, and Sanscrit, and far more so than 
Hebrew. In their structure and vocabulary is locked up a great 
amount of useful ‘ prehistoric ’ history ; these languages represent- 
ing in varying degrees the combination in vocabulary and 85Titax 
between the Aryan speech of the invading Kelts and the probably 
antecedent Iberian language. (This last may have been connected 
with the Berber group of North Africa, or with Basque, which was 
spoken in France and Spain by^ the pre-existing peoples who were 
conquered by the Gallic Kelts.) 

By reason of this neglect on the part of men of science, modern 
Irish, Gaelic, and Welsh have become transcribed and spelt in the 
most ridiculous and barbaric fashion, with far less reason in the use 
of the Rf>'nai^rt}ters than is even the case with modern English.^ 

Ai^-^^umj^mogical researches on the lines of statements recently 
pi' t^ishgj^by Dr. Frank Shrubsall (of the Hospital for Consumption, 
iirop^^.*o Road) would show the results of town life under present 
JJf?* ^jL>i^,jJbhis or that racial element in the British population: 

example, tall blonds are best suited to a life in the country, 
adapted to resist the bacteria of towns, 
ien yti^trs or so anthropology has been turned to 
in most parts of the civilised countries in the matter 
huger-prints, it is also coming into play in regard to 
Foil . I'ke children, the checking of certain diseases in early 
za df»^' neglect might permanently enfeeble the individual. 
RisoFrt.-^dicine and Surgery have long been associated with 
ict^' Sn far as Comparative Anatomy exists in these 
“^jilay perhaps be said to have been founded by the great 
John Hunter, whose collections of comparative and human anatomy 
are permanently established in the remarkable museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in Lincoln’s Inn. 

This is the only museum, at present, that exists in the British Isles 
which deals effectively with the exposition of the anatomy of man, 
and in which it is possible for the student correctly to compare human 
anatomy with that of other mammals or other vertebrates. Nearly 

It must be admitted that the Irish, Highlanders, and Welsh have apparently 
gloried in this obscurantism, and in these uncouth transliterations of languages 
which are by no means difficult of pronunciation to any Englishman who is capable 
of talking another language than his own. A Government movement should 
be set on foot to establish authoritatively the standard pronunciation and phonetic 
spelling of Irish and Welsh, just as, for example, the Spanish Academy in the 
eighteenth century set to work to obtain and establish in a most sensible and logical 
fashion the correct phonetic spelling of Castilian. The modern Irish alphabet and 
orthography, due to monkish invention about thirteen hundred years ago. are rabid 
nonsense ; equally unnecessary and absurd is the spelling of Welsh with y’s, w’a. ll’s, 
dd’s, ff’s, Ac., Ac. The correct phonetics of these tongues should be ascertained by a 
select commission, who should forthwith establish a simple logical spelling in the 
Roman alphabet as laid down by Lepsius. These remarkable Keltic languages 
should then be taught throughout the United Kingdom as a branch of history. 
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a century of thanks is due by the British public to the College of 
Surgeons of Great Britain for their gratuitous assistance to the study 
of anthropology and of comparative anatomy in general by the 
institution and maintenance of this magnificent museum, the germ of 
which was the Hunter collection. 

So far as public exhibits and displayed information are con- 
cerned, we are very much in arrears on the score of anthropology 
(the study of man as a mammal) compared with the museums of 
France, Germany, Belgium, Russia, and Austria-Hungary. Ethno- 
graphioally, perhaps, we stand well, with our magnificent collections 
in the British Museum, though therein is all too bttle space for 
the adequate display of those collections which illustrate the primitive 
culture of the still-existing races of savage men or the gorgeous 
developments in art of the Caucasian and Mongolia 4 ^meo 5 ^gB. The 
collections are there, the skill and zeal in exhibiting^S^e&r:^?, an 
educating way are decidedly present in a staff of exceptionpygibiL^ 
but the nation, as represented by the Treasury, still finds it -^able 
to meet the cost of further exhibition-rooms.® 

But as regards the other side of the question — ^Man— above 
British man— considered physically: our efforts f;:^t in^ 
Putting aside the private help afforded wit v^olS^e 

Surgeons, all that we know of Man as a mammal at the BritisJ^/ 
Museum (Natural History) is crammed into a small ' 

the uppermost galleries, up (I cannot remember how ! ji 

fatiguing stairs. The greater part of this gallery is of n’^ 
to the exposition of apes, monkeys, lemurs, and bats. mins is 

given up to cases containing a valuable collection of skui^ K fEviectly 
exhibited for want of space), a few skeletons and bones, a refut- 

ing palmistry by an appeal to the gorilla’s foot, and a not particularly 
good collection of photographs of certain savage tribes. As to the types 
of the British Isles, they are conspicuous by their absence. Go to 
France, Russia, Germany, Belgium, and Austria-Hungary, and in the 
public museums you will find magnificent collections of photographs (or 
life-sized models) of all the physical types of men and women in those 
countries, giving you some idea of the race or races to be found therein. 
Nothing of the kind that I know of exists in the British Isles, and all 
published works on anthropology avoid the subject, and reduce British 
anthropology to a few paltry paragraphs, illustrated by one or two 
picture-postcard photographs of fishermen or Welsh cottagers, wearing 
• 

® A British anthropologist, to whom I showed this article, writes in regard to this 
paragraph : ‘ Berlin, with 600,000 objects and 60001. a year for purchases, beats the 
British Museum hollow ; Dresden has nearly as much stuff, I should think. Hamburg, 
Cologne, and Leipzig are perhaps smaller, but with grants of 10001. a year and 
upwards for purehases they will be dangerous rivals in the very near future. Do you 
know that France has now .actually started an Anthropological Bureau for Govern- 
ment information ? ’ We may rejoice in German emulation in such a good cause 
without slackening our own efforts. 
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stage costumes, together with some monstrously faked sickly-sweet 
* types of English beauty ’ (in some cases amiable ladies of the stage 
whose birthplace was on the Continent of Europe). 

But after attending in an adequate degree to the illustration of 
the Anthropology of the United Kingdom, the Eoyal Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland — ^if it were only properly 
supported and subscribed to by the nation as a whole — might get into 
touch with the educational establishments of the Daughter Nations, 
of the Crown Colonies or Protectorates, or of India. It would incite 
where they do not already exist (and this is hardly anywhere) 
the establishment of Anthropological societies or departments in all 
the great centres of population throughout the British Empire. 

It would induce a desire to create an Anthropological society at 
Malta the wonderful past and to delineate the present 

rjoi^'clm^ter of that most interesting and intelligent people the 
(< ^^fcei^-vhose language, like Irish and Welsh, locks up so much 
unn^aC'' history. It— the parent x^nthropological Institute of Great 
^ ^ much-needed anthropological survey of the 

vNf^ i'drsh West African Colonies and Protectorates ; of the Falkland 
and interesting type of white man is being 
Slowly ■^devel^^^ dt ^j-sprus, where there are several layers of 

Mediterranean races ; but above all of South Africa. Seeing that 
ruling power in the South African sub-continent 
'folfc ag fou ,i-:>red years, it is little less than a national disgrace that 
we B^amdf}:' such poor use of our opportunity for enriching the 
knowll Risorrt>‘e world in regard to the past and present negro peoples 
'of SouVict 

So tafias Government action is concerned, there is scarcely any- 
thing to record. Fortunately there was once a Governor of Cape 
Colony with a strong love for science, Sir George Grey. Under his 
instigation Livingstone and Dr. W. I. Bleek collected much informa- 
tion as to perishing tribes—Bushman, Hottentot, and Bantu. 

The Colonial Government established — and still maintain — a small 
fund wherewith to maintain a librarian and a museum curator at Cape 
Town, but in the ISational Library of Cape Town are still preserved 
in manuscript most of the important anthropological and ethnological 
studies of Livingstone, Bleek and others, which this great Colony 
has either been too poor or too uninterested to publish. 

There are in pigeon-holes somewhere the very valuable Reports of 
Mr. Palgrave, the Commissioner sent in the early ’seventies to ex!i3*mine 
Damaraland (the anthropological photographs obtained on this expedi- 
tion — ^most creditable to Mr. Palgrave, considering the epoch in which 
he worked— are in the collection of the Royal Geographical Society). 

So far no great Afrikander has arisen who has displayed any scientific 
aptitude for the study of the Negro races of South Africa. Almost 
all the recorded work has been done by outsiders— British, Oermm, 
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French, Swiss, and Norwegians. Yet what links in the chain of 
evidence of the evolution of humanity as a whole or of branches of 
the Negro species in particular are concealed in this southern pro- 
longation of the Dark Continent ! 

The little research stimulated and paid for by the Gape of Good 
Hope Government has revealed the remains df a vanished race — 
the Strand-loopers — who are probably akin to the Bushmen, but of 
a less specialised and more primitive type. 

Is there any truth in Professor Keane’s account of the Vaal-pens 
or ‘ Ashy 'bellies,’ based on the stories of travellers and writers who 
assert them to be a very primitive race still lingering in the Northern 
Transvaal, and perhaps descended from the aforesaid Strand-loop^ ; 
whilst other authorities, Like Mr. F. C. Selous, deny their existence/! 
or at any rate account for them as some starved rehf^nW^ an out- 
cast Bushman or Bantu stock ? ' V ' ' 

Private British enterprise, even on the part of people of^Hry t 
means, has certainly done something to illustrate and e the 

manners and customs of the South African Bantu 
much recent information under this head to the writii^ of Mr. Due 
Kidd and Miss A, Werner, to a number of mis^i^^ ”* fV ^ ^ 

Missionary Society, the Scottish missionws^ (JPNyasaland, the Eev 
Father Torrend of the Zambezi, the Universities Misvsion, and 
Anglican bishops of South -Elastern Africa; but co?/.';*,*^ " 
the importance of the place that Trans-ZambesiantJ ' ' in 

the scheme of the Bi'itish Empire, our knowledge of 
and ethnology, and even the languages, of its five .. *ons ol' 

negroes is pitifully small. The Government of Cape Ct /as dond 
something for which it should receive due credit ; the otter GovernI 
ments have done practically notlung, and the Imperial Government 
has been the most indifferent of all. A good deal of what we do 
know has been derived from the results of explorations subsidised by 
the Governments of France and Germany. 

Where in the whole range of British South African literature can 
we find such a work as that of Professor Leonhard Schultze, Am 
Namcdand und Kalahari ? It is practically a description of man 
and nature — the anthropology, above all— in the N.W. parts of Cape 
Colony, subsidised by the German Government. 

Crossing the Zambezi northwards, look at the way in which the 
German Government has enabled Dr. Fiilleborn and others to illustrate 
the anthropology of German East Africa and Nyasaland, and con- 
sider what impetus or assistance the Imperial Government has shown 
in dealing with the anthropology, the native codes of law, the languages, 

Popular anthropology- I mean anthropology popularised owes much to the 
labours and researches of Professor A. H. Keane and (inoro recently) of Mr. T. Athol- 
Joyoe, of the British Museum, and Mr. Northcote Thomas ; also to the publishing^ 
enterprise of Messrs. Hutchinson, Macmillan, Cassell, and Archibald Constable. 
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myths, traditions, institutions of British Central Africa, 

Africa, or Uganda. Such work as has been done by British pens has 
been for the most part carried out by missionaries, or by Government 
officials at their own expense, or by travellers and explorei's not always 
of British nationality. 

Our own Government is quite willing, if necessary, to spend 
millions on warfare in Africa and (very properly) millions on railway 
construction ; but it has not held up a finger of encouragement or 
provided a pound to lay the foundation of a sound study of the 
anthropology of regions wherein—even more than in South Afi-ica— - 
it is necessary for the adniinistrative white man to know most 
tyroughly the minds and bodily characteristics of the Negro and 
J'egroid races with whom he has to deal. 

^ Privaj;^'^?utep«?risc j ust enables the Royal Institute of Anthropology 
A Government grant of 500/. a year from out of the 
venue of the Unified Kingdom would place it above ail 
risk' Q^;o .bailiffs being put some day into its one-pair back at No. 3 
3^ W 1 would enable it wnth a lighter heart to extend its 

j^iy i'idhes and its practical instructions to those about to travel. 

likewise started and kept going the Royal 
yiaticWff*' ^ utis,4'd>elieve, receives a small grant from the 

SS ce), the Central Asian Society, the African Society ; and 
I know a Chinese Society ; there ougiit cer 
Fou. /^dealing wdth the Malay races of our vast Malay 
ia d(f^ Roval Asiatic Society outdistances all these other 
of its existence. Its journal in many volumes, 
tM'iHlid accumulation of Eastern lore. Unfortunately 
''Ho the general mind ; some Harmsworth, some Saieeby, 
some Hooper is required to come along some day and— with due 
permission and participation of profits— boil down the researches of 
the Royal Asiatic Societies of London, Calcutta, and ISombay into 
palatable ethnology, and thus get them consumed, digested, and 
assimilated by the British public. 

It has been of late the fashion to scofi at the efforts of the Times 
or of Carmelite Buildings to invigorate knowledge by hypnotising 
the British public into the purchase of encyclopaedias, histories, and 
self-educators. In my own humble opinion, these agencies have by 
such means increased the general education of the upper and middle 
classes hj at least one-fifth. The ninth edition of the EmydopcBdia 
BrUannica may or may not have been slightly out of date for the 
fine fleur of intellect of the year 1900, but it was quite new enough 
knowledge and sound enough for nine-tenths of the population to 
whom it had been more or less inaccessible. 

In the same way— if I may venture to offer an opinion of my 
own-one would like to see some such publishers as those mentioned 

^ anthropology—* 
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on the anthropology, let us say, of the British Empire, in twenty-fox 
volumes, with an index and an atlas. It would be a beneficial worl 
because it would ^ a long way towards educating the British publi 
in the cares, opportunities, and responsibilities of the Empire, 



Comparative anthropology has not yet come into existence in 
complete form — that is to say, no individual or group of scientif 
men have yet had the means or time or knowledge to compare cart 
fully and conclusively the anatomy of each racial type, species, c 
sub-species, one with another. In a limited manner this has been don 
through the comparison of skulls — shape, length, and breadth ; capacit 
and facial angle ; and, in a much less degree, by the proportion of ^ 
bones of the skeleton, the poise and curve of the spina^, Comparisor 
have, at any rate, been made between such extreme4>Q,s '^ 
type of Caucasian and the negro or Australasian. 

Some comparisons have also been made in the head-"^ 
whether it is round, oval, or elliptic in section ; its colo 
ness, or tendency to curl. But in a general way, 
our intimate knowledge of the comparative anatomy of the dilte. 
species of cat, of ^horses, asses, and zebras, of do — ^ 

still most remarkably uninformed as to tfe^T^mpaiative anatomy c 
mankind. Such types as the fair-haired Caucasian races of Europe. ' 

America are as well known to us in all the details of/,7 

structure and physical condition as we could expect tl ‘ 
century and in the inheritors of the science that begai/. " y^Stle 
but what has been deiinitelv recorded as to the Arab 

Tartar, Chinaman, Negrito, Papuan, Hhidii, Ainu, Esqii 'yAl Malay 
Australian, Amerindian, Veddah, and even most types of ' negro ? J 
mean, in comparison to the white man of northern Europe and America, 

As regards the negro, we are better informed than about any 
other human race than our own, because for at least a century the 
physical structure of the Afcamerican has undergone careful scientific 
investigation by the surgeons and anatomists of the United States ; 
but the negro after two or three centuries of settlement in the New 
World may have already begun to differ in blood and bone, bowel 
and muscle, from the aboriginal native of Africa. Already he finds 
himself as prone as the European to suffer from the diseases of Africa, 
should he return there. He has lost the reMive immunity to malarial 
fever of an African type which his West African forefathers possessed. 

We know, in short, so little about the structure of all the living 
races of mankind (as compared one with another, and again with 
the forms nearest allied to humanity amongst the apes) that I return 
to my first assertion in stating that the science of Human Comparative 
Anatomy has scarcely yet been established on a sound basis. 

We know so little on this subject that we are not able to decide 
whether all the living races of mankind are merely local varieties of a 

VoL, LXIV— No, 877 b 
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single speoiesj whether some of them are to be elevated to the rank 
of a sub-species, or whether three or more types are sufficiently diver- 
gent to be considered separate species of a single genus--of the isolated 
genus Homo, Anthropology, however, brings out forcibly the fact 
that all men are brothers under their skins ; the study of this science 
therefore is the best corrective of intolerance, cruelty, racial arrogance, 
and narrow-minded conceit. It is perhaps in our own country — 
it should be everywhere— the science of kings and nilers. 


H. H. Johnston. 



INDIAN FAMINES AND INDIAN FORESTS 


Every one who has made any sort of impartial study of, or enqu^ 
into, the causes of the disastrous famines with which’^rious parts ^ 
our Indian Empire are so frequently cursed and blighted njDjrev ^at thej 
are due to one cause alone, the failure of rainfall. This j. 
cause arising from the influence of the strength or weakn ' of , 
currents, the south-west and the north-east monsoon 
the greater or less amount of rainfall that these windff r \ 

entirely on conditions existing outside of India, and b^ond the con 
of either the Incjian Government or the Ind^^ ^ ' 
has been, and still is, mainly an agriculti™ country. Out of its totf 


population nearly two-thirds, or about two hundred million ” 
are dependent on agriculture for a livelihood ; wi^ r,* , ' 
are usually small, and the cultivated area is only a litJ : ^ ^acrt 
per head of the total population. And in many fr /^turf 

is carried on under extremely uncertain and preci®'^ ^^^jhdition} 
as to the natural supply of a sufficient amount of soil- .jlre bein^ 
provided by these otherwise fairly regular monsoon winds. The soutlJ 
west or summer monsoon, after sweeping, saturated with moisture, 
across the Indian Ocean, generally bursts over Burma in May and 
over India in June ; and this marks the beginning of the agricultural 


year, following two to three months of intense heat, during which, the 
bare earth has been scorched and terrified under the fierce glare of a 


blazing sun in a brazen, cloudless sky, wliich bakes the soil hard and 
makes it sterile through lack of moisture. 

As soon as the thirsty land gets sufficiently softened by rainfall 
ploughing begins, and during the next two to four months before the 
monsoon ceases, in September or October, or later in Burma, the 
various crops of millets and rice are grown for the autumn harvest, the 
more? important for the food-supply of the people. The choice between 
these two main classes of crops depends chiefly on the local average 
amount of rainfall ; in each case, however, successful agricultme 
depends not only on the total amount of the rainfall, but also on its 
favourable distribution. Heavy rains flood the low-lying tracts, 
while deficient rainfall and long breaks in between good showers cause 
drought on the higher lands. In October the ploughing and sowing 
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for the spring harvest begins, which includes wheat, barley, and 
pulses among foodstufis in the north, and millets in the south ; and 
these crops are dependent on the north-east or winter monsoon rains, 
which break late in November or early in December along the Madras 
coast, and about Christmas in the other parts of India which they 
affect. 

As the result of these climatic conditions, governed by circum- 
stances entirely beyond human control, the vast territory of the Indian 
Empire, about 1,100,000 square miles in area, is naturally parcelled 
out into more or loss well-defined zones of average annual rainfall, 
wlii^ determine the character of the agricultural crops that can be 
.^a^Cd. The coasts of Bombay and Burma, upon which the south-west 
^nsoon win(>^iirst impinge and deposit much of their moisture, 

■ nd the^^X^icldy wooded mountain tracts in the north-east of 
Assam, have an annual average rainfall of over 100 
f.* immediate vicinity of these three zones of heaviest 

ramfel^a-r^ ^ixtending all along the base of the Himalayas and through- 
W 1 4.^w<Jliiiihe Ganges and the Brahmaputra in the Bengals, and 
[{lains of the Lower Irrawaddy, the Sittang, and the Lower Sal win 
rainfall varying from Qfty to a hundred 
f ^ches ; and m”thWe are aa^iiie cultivation can be carried on with tliis 
water-supply. Fringing this belt of ample rainfall along the 
the whole of Oudh, then stretching north-west 
^^inlylgg foil /belt, but reaching down to the Ganges delta, and thence 
‘^xteno^ zza df^- he whole of the rest of Bengal proper, the Central 
^’*rovincl|kBisoTfl-'?of the Central Indian States, and the northern part 
Wf Madralll^-f'es the zone of thirty to fifty inches, whose north-western 
Innit forms roughly a convex arc drawn from Baroda, at the head of 
the Gulf of Cambay, to not far above Allahabad, where the Jumna 
effects its junction with the Ganges, while its north-western limit 
describes a very sinuous line from the Tapti River to the mouth of 
the Kistna. In the rest of Southern India, comprising the Deccan 
and the greater part of Madras, the average rainfall varies between ten 
and thirty inches, and beyond the north-eastern limit similar 
averages obtain for the greater part of the United Provinces, the 
south-eastern Rajputana States, and the Punjab ; while the Thar 
or Rajputana desert to the west of Bikanir and all the lower 
Indus valley and westwards across Beluchistan form an arid zone 
having under ten inches of rainfall. A large part of Central Burma 
forms a zone of thirty to fifty inches, while the core of the 
province forming the middle of the old kingdom of Ava has even 
less than that. 

So far as variations from the normal average rainfall are concerned, 
the tracts blessed with fifty inches or above are much more likely 
to suffer from inundation than from drought ; but throughout the 
whole of the rest of India — and that means over about four-fifths of 
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the total area, or nearly 875,000 square miles — ^there is always, except 
in irrigated tracts, a greater or less danger of a weak monsoon current 
failing to bring sufiBicient rainfall to satisfy the minima requirements 
for successfiil agriculture. 

Naturally, too, the highest average temperatures occur in the arid 
tracts, the climax being attained in the Rajputana desert, which falls 
within the high isotherm of 90® Fahr. Another result of this widely 
differing rainfall is the extreme variation in the distribution and the 
character of the remaining woodlands, which still cover 250,000 square 
miles, or nearly one-fourth of the total area of India. In wet zones 
having a fall of over seventy-five inches evergreen tree-forests prevail ; 
in the tracts with from about thirty to seventy-five inches the q^si- 
evergreen and purely deciduous forests vary gre^l^ accordingVif 
rainfall, elevation, soil, configuration, &c., while in thb -^^ and tl\ 
arid tracts with less than thirty inches the vegetation is '^uJ ' - 
and more or less scrub-like. ^ ^ 

As has been briefly indicated above, any irregularit '’oaxucoo 


in the rain-bringing monsoon currents, and especialjj* >^at 

south-western monsoon which profoundly affects the whole oa 
except the eastern portion of Madras, is bounder ♦^^fluent^^ the 
cultural crops to a greater or less extQji#^^fe!it> . luvh Lurivihg 
dependent solely on rainfall. Whenever any considerable irregular 
occurs, and more particularly when there is a short ^ ~ " 


failure and consequent scarcity are bound to be , * . a. 

immediate results. And this not only affects the lai ^d tl 

tenant occupiers, but also the poorest labouring classe? ^k in til j 
fields for hire, as then there is less work for them. But \^^.,M/hen th^^ 
is a scarcity, this does not necessarily mean that famine is about j^o 
ensue. Extremely thrifty as a rule, the Indian peasant can generally 
survive with admirable equanimity the loss of one bad season ; and by 
means of the good railway-net, food-grain can now be easily poured 
into tracts where scarcity is announced. But not being a capitalist, 
and the individual holdings being usually small, his credit with the 
local money-lenders soon shrinks when a harvest fails. And when, 
as is unfortunately now so very often the case, there has been a suc- 
cession of years of drought, then the resources of the patient and 
resigned Indian peasant soon become exhausted, and famine appears 
with all its horrible sufferings and their terrible after-effects in the 
shape of epidemic diseases. On their crops failing the poorer a^- 
cultural classes first try to eke out a scanty livelihood by gathering 
and eating wild fruits and roots in any neighbouring jungles, and it 
is only when the hard pressure of actual want becomes keenly felt 
that they can bring themselves to quit their fields and go to the test 
works opened by Government for famine relief. And so strongly is 
the Indian peasant bound to his ancestral holding by caste and by aU 
that he believes in, that he absolutely declines to remove from his 
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habitual surroundings to other parts of his province, or other parts of 
the empire, where vacant land is still easily obtainable in fertile regions 
well provided with water either naturally or artificially supplied. 

In former times, when the Mahrattas and Pindaris laid waste and 
terrorised the whole of Central India throughout the eighteenth century, 
and down to the time when the entire empire came under British rule, 
matters were much worse than they now are, when so much has been 
done to improve the old systems of water-storage in tanks, and to 
provide abundant water perennially by vast irrigation canals. But 


while oppressive misrule and war have been put an end to, the blessings 
of peace have to a very serious extent aggravated the difficulty needing 
so j^ten to be dealt with. The suppression of female infanticide, the 
•^irrlintenance o^^eace, the saving of life by such means as hospitals, 
^^proved^ ucation, endeavours to restrict and overcome epidemic 
r J s.easg p<Cad famine relief on a vast scale during outbreaks of famine 
increase the population very largely. And as this 
)t being balanced by a proportionate industrial develop- 
Indian Empire, or by emigration from congested 
^tli^recarious rainfall to non-congested provinces, like 
abundance of vacant virgin soil and unfailing 
whenever or wherever irregularity or 
s^^'^'utage of rainfall is apt to produce scarcity there is all the greater 
W' becoming a famine. 

means of artificially providing 
1 ypil-r^ L ^irrigation, of course; and the inquiries made by the 
|,^rigati^L^j^^^y:'.iission of 1901-3 showed that, with its total population 
nearly^^!b0,000, about 53,000,000 acres, equal to 17 'G per cent., 
^^re ordin^y inigated out of the total cultivated area of about 

300.000. 000 acres. And of these irrigation methods canals supplied 

19.000. 000 acres, wells 16,000,000, tanks 10,000,000, and other sources 


8.000. 000. For British India alone, with its population of about 

220.000. 000, and an average area of 226,000,000 acres annually culti- 
vated, the area ordinarily irrigated was 44,000,000 acres, or 19*5 per 
cent, ; and of these irrigated lands 18,500,000 acres were watered 


from State and 25,500,000 from private irrigation works. The areas 
thus protected against climatic shortcomings, and secured as regards 
a sufficient water-supply for agriculture by means of irrigation, are 
mainly those which lie within the operation of the large canal systems 
of the Northern Indian rivers and the deltas of the Madras rivers, 
and those which can be amply supplied with water from wells. But 
outside of these artificially protected areas and of the tracts with an 


assured rainfall there must always be a recurring danger of scarcity 
through insufficient natural moisture, and a consequent risk of famine ; 
and this means that by far the largest part of India is continually 
exposed to this danger, the most frequently afflicted parts being the 
great Deccan plateau, forming the central portion of the peninsula of 
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Southern India, and the adjoining portions of the Central Provinces 
and the Central Indian States, although Western Bengal and Orissa, 
the United Provinces, and the Punjab have more than once been the 
scene of very severe famines, and are now again thus afflicted. 

In olden times transport was primitive, and when famine occurred 
the people just wandered and died. Thus in 1769-70, when famine 
afflicted Bengal, the loss of life was estimated at 10,000,000. Without 
reckoning years merely of greater or less scarcity, parts of Madras have 
throughout the last 150 years been visited by eight famines, extending 
over eighteen years ; and it was in connection with a scarcity which 
threatened to become a famine there that relief works were first 
opened by the British in 1792, although the obligation to pro«de 
relief for all who sought aid was not recognised till over forty y^s - 
later, during a severe famine in and around Agra ailit!j)^i in 1838^ 
when a fixed famine wage was given (230,000Z. being spent) ^ 

But regular relief works under professional control were not 
into operation till the great Bellary (Madras) famine in 18^ 

It was not until after British India had passed u ^"Wn 
government, however, that anything in the shape of a Xr, 

was considered. Agra and Delhi having again, alongwith Raj putt 
in 1860-1 suffered from famine extending^^ * 
with a population of 20,000,000, a speciaMn^ry, tn^ist of the kin 
ordered by Government, was carried out by Colonel Baird 
which showed that stability of tenure and canal irrigat’ . 
improved the people’s power of endurance. And wl " 

Orissa and Bihar in Bengal and the Bellary and GaA" j^ts o 
Madras were in 1865-7 blighted with a famine affe*- '*^^180,00(J 
square miles with a population of 47,500,000, and severe scarcit"* 
also extended all along the south-eastern coast and into the Bombay 
Deccan and Central and Western Bengal, a Commission of investiga- 
tion was appointed under Sir George Campbell, which effectually 
aroused the attention of Government to the responsibilities resting 


upon them. 

From this time may be dated the humane modern relief-policy 
which has been gradually developed during the last forty years, and 
which has now become so far perfected as to be a great safeguard in 
preventing serious loss of human life, though U d^es not in the very 
slightest degree attempt to improve the local venditions as to climate and 
soil-moisture^ except where irrigation is practicable in areas lying lower 
than the beds of the great rivers at the points where these can be utilised as 
sources of water-supply. 

Almost immediately thereafter the great famine on the eastern side 
of the peninsula was followed by another equally severe famine on 
the western side, affecting 296,000 square miles with a population of 
44,600,000, and centring in Ajmer and Rajputana, also a land-locked 
area. It was during this famine that Sir Wilham Muir, Lieutenant- 
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Governor of the North-Western Provinces, issued his oft-quoted 
order that ‘ every district officer would be held personally responsible 
that no deaths occurred from starvation which could have been 
avoided by any exertion or arrangement on his part or that of his 
subordinates,’ in spite of which the mortality was high, owing to the 
great immigration that took place into British territory from the 
Native States. 

When the next famine broke out, in 1873-4, affecting 54,000 square 
miles in Bihar with a population of 21,500,000, the vast expenditure 
of 6,750,0002. was incurred in somewhat indiscriminate gratuitous 
relief. Two years later another Southern Indian famine occurred, 
in ]fS76-8, which in its second year included not only Madras, Mysore, 

: ^derabad, and part of Bombay, but also extended into the Central 
j^d the Tjb'^flftrovinces and the Punjab, affecting a total area of 
Jl57,00j^j|^are miles with a population of 58,500,000. Sir Eichard 
.,i wji^ then sent down as Famine Commissioner to assist the 
J^prnment and to ensure that suitable precautions should 
'linst such reckless expenditure as had been incurred in 


u^ne pound o; 


'ministration was much stricter, and a famine wage 
ain plus one anna per man (known as ‘ the Temple 
g^fterwards found to be insufficient except 
And though these measures cost about 
et the extra famine mortality in British territory alone 


,^Sder favourable condition^ 

5,250,000. 

1 ^as and Bombay were still suffering from this famine 
;hat bl^^^ ^^1876, and then extended to the United Provinces and 
kthe Pun]1S|l^i 1877-8, modern relief policy became definitely outlined 
oy the Secretary of State’s declaration in 1877 that ‘ the object of 
saving life is undoubtedly paramount to all other considerations. But 
it is essential that . . . you are bound to adopt precautions . . . 
similar, so far as the circumstances of India permit, to those with 
which in this country it has always been found necessary to protect 
the distribution of public relief from abuse.’ This was the key-note 
struck when the appointment of the first Famine Commission was 
ordered in the despatch of the 10th of January 1878, ‘ to collect 
with the utmost care all information which may assist future adminis- 
trations in the task of limiting the range or mitigating the intensity of 
these calamities.’ 

This first Famine Commission was appointed on the 16th of May 
1878, with General (afterwards Sir Eichard) Strachey as president ; 
and it submitted its long report on the 31st of July 1880. If there 
was any previous doubt about the matter, it established beyond 
further question the fact that all Indian famines a/re caused by drought, 
and ‘ that Indian fcmines are necessarily recurring calamities^ against 
which such 'precautions as are 'possible must he taken heforehandf a/nd 
that it is the duty of the Go'cemmerU to do its 'utmost in devising some 
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means of 'protecting the country, and to persevere in its attempts till some 
solation of the problem has been obtained,' It therefore recommended 
the adoption of ‘ a definite system of procedure, to be embodied in a 
famine code,’ and urged the importance of improved meteorological 
observations and the dissemination of the useful information thus 
obtainable in advance. These recommendations were embodied in a 
Provisional Famine Code, which was circulated in 1883, and under 
which Provincial Codes were drawn up for future guidance and action. 

Among the questions on which the Commission’s opinion was 
asked was one concerning the influence which the denudation of forests 
may have upon the rainfall and on the subsequent retention of the rain- 
water in the soil, and its effect on the permanence of springs or flcS^ng 
streams. This was, in point of fact, the renewal of a very impor^^ 
question which had been brought before the notice oi?ife!*i|^vernmeA 
thirty years previously. In 1846 Dr. Gibson, then actiS^jas^-Jl 
servator of Forests in Bombay, had pointed out the s^'iousi^^ . 
that were already ensuing from extensive clearance 
during the previous fifty years. He had, in a letter d? 

March 1846, clearly stated that unrestrained clearances hadTSit&f^/ 
the fertility of neighbouring gardens and rice-lai^i^^and^^ th^ due 
rounding tracts generally, and that if conV^-ivu vt 
have the disadvantageous effect of considerably increasing the 
annual temperature and the aridity of the climate, 
he showed that since extensive clearances of forest 
in the South Konkan the people asserted that the sprih;^. jMfced 
the uplands, and that the climate had become much di seasoi^ 

more uncertain, and the land less fertile. This and other simil# 
representations led the Court of Directors to send out a despatch 
(No. 21, dated the 7th of July 1847) asking the Government of India 
to ascertain ‘ the effect of trees on the climate and productiveness 
of a country, and the results of extensive clearances of timber.’ The 
Government of India at once took action ; but the times were troublous, 
and only three reports from Madras collectorates were published. 
These gave valuable evidence about the drying up of springs after 
forest clearance and the effect of this on water-storage at the base of 
hills, the rapidity of forest denudation since the introduction of rail- 
ways, the injurious effects of extensive clearance on climate and soil- 
fertility, and the assertion of the cultivators in Trichinopoly that 
where the forests had been cleared the heat and wind were much 
increased, and that dry cultivation had extended greatly owing to a 
diminished water-supply in the tanks and wells. Among scientific 
bodies at home, too, the forestal question in India was arousing serious 
attention, and in 1851 the British Association appointed a Committee 
to consider the probable effects, from both economical and physical 
points of view, of the destruction of forests ; and this Committee 
reported urging forest conservancy and planting operations. 
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No definite reply was ever officially given to the very important 
questions raised in that despatch of 1847. But this matter had now 
again come before the Government of India in Sir Richard Temple’s 
report on the Madras famine of 1877, in which he said — 


We cannot but reflect whether the uncertainty of season, which often proves 
BO disastrous in Southern India, is not becoming worse and worse ; wheffier 
there may not be some physical causes at work to render the rainfall precarious ; 
and whether such causes can be ascertained and obviated. It is hard to con- 
ceive a question more practically important than this. The discussion of it 
would be beyond the scope of this minute. But, connected with it, there is 
one particular matter which may be mentioned forcibly, though briefly. The 
Southern Peninsula of India has been or is being denuded not only of its forests 
but j^o of its jungles, its groves, its brushwood, its trees. The denudation has 
as I understand, going on near the sources and in the upper courses of 
jp many ri my i^Btich water the country. This, perhaps, is being in some 
|!^gree chegH^?^ But with the progress of coflee-planting, and with the assertion 
S' rights on behalf of the people, the utmost vigilance will be needed 

^.hin bounds. If it were to proceed miohecked, there would be 


pr of the rivers running dry. 


And, as these rivers supply 


the S3rBtem8, this danger has only to be mentioned in order to be 

felj^ft’ ^ v^aiiargument applies in a lesser degree to the tanks or lakes, which 
(Pi?C‘iS£d only to the canals in usefulness for irrigation. It has already been 
hpwjjpecariqjjiys the question of these reservoirs, even with one year’s 
. , ^ ..iijpfcTdst irti^ltivatod tracts there are to 1)6 seen bare, sterile 
^H-sides said to have been forest-clad within living memory. In such localities 
giti^Voimate is supposed to have been changed for the worse. Beyond the ghfit 
and Kurnool, the treeless, shrubless aspect of the country 
'fopfis it is melancholy. These are the very districts where famine 
22^ i^fdly epidemic and where scarcity has been almost endemic. 

This ffHIjgct was therefore referred to the Famine Commission in 
1878, and the results of their investigations are contained in three 
pages (177-9) dealing with ‘ Forest Conservancy ’ (Report, part ii. 
chap. vi. sect, ii.), which may be summarised as follows so far as they 
bear on the particular points at issue : — 


1 . . . . Whether the presence or absence of forests has any direct effect on 
precipitating rain is a much disputed point, which we shall not attempt to decide ; 
but there is before us a great amount of evidence from all parts of India that the 
destruction of forests is Ixilioved to have acted injuriously by allowing the 
rain waters to run off too rapidly. They descend from the hill-sides in furious 
torrents, which carry down the soil, cause landslips, and form sandy deposits 
in the plains, so that the surface drainage, which, if gently and evenly distributed 
over an absorbent soil protected by vegetation, should furnish a perennial supply 
of fertilising springs, passes rapidly away, and the streams into which it collects 
quickly cease to flow, after causing mischief instead of good. . . . 

2 . The action of the State, which certainly was too long deferred, has every- 
where been much hampered. . . . 

7 . . . . but the IndiaiU Forest Act of 1878 has at length given the Executive 
ample powers to arrest further waste and denudation, and to administer the 
forest resources to the greatest public advantage. 

9 . , , . We thifiJc U ptohahle that some of the least 'productive tracts Ttow under 
the plough might he managed with greater benefit to the community as prelected forest 
for village uses than as arable land. 
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10. So far as any immediate advantage is to be. Bought from the extension of 
forest in respect to protection against drought, it will, in our opinion, be mainly 
in the direction of the judicious inclosure and protection of tracts . . . from 
which improved and more certain pasture may be secured for the cattle of 
the vicinity, a supply of firewood secured which may lead to a more general 
utilisation of animal manure for agriculture, and a possible addition made to 
the power of the subsoil to retain its moisture, and to the prospect of maintain^ 
ing the supply of water in the wells. ... As to the protection of the higher 
hill-slopes from denudation, it may confidently be stated that they will, in any 
case, be more useful if kept clothed with wood than subjected to the wasteful 
and destructive process by which they are brought under partial and temporary 
cultivation, and that, whether the expectation of an improved water supply as a 
consequence of such protection is fully realised or not, there is on other grounds 
sufficient reason for arranging for the conservation of such tracts where 
practicable. 

In the main portion of the Commission’s report, 
ence whatever was made to forests, and the Forest 
not even mentioned in that part of it (par. 120) 

‘ co-operation of all departments . . . apart 

arising in relation to direct measures of relief.’ 

Further light was thrown on this most important su 
Dr. J. A. Voelcker, consulting chemist to the Binm} 

Society, was sent out in 1892 to study and w ugMi^^ 

matters, and embodied his opinions in a Report on the Imp^ovemenlj^^f 
Indian Agriculture, 1893. In the chapters dealing p'*'**^^ 

and ‘Wood* he made very valuable observations co v- 
relation between agriculture and forests ; and he gave pre* j^ecia^d 
tion to the work of the Forest Department, which was evi?.? tnen stilfJ 
accursed in the eyes of many district officers. With regard to wood-^ 
lands he said — 

38. ... I would point out that their real influence and value consist in their 
Urwering the temperature, and thus causing moisture to be deposited where it 
would otherwise pass on. . . . Thus, a given quantity of rain will be distributed 
over a greater number of days, and its value to the agriculturist will be thereby 
largely increased. . . . Though immense tracts of country have been denuded 
in the past there are still considerable areas which can be taken up and rendered 
serviceable for climatic ends, and the Forest Department has stepped in none 
too early in the endeavour to save those wooded tracts which are still left. From 
climatic considerations alone the work of the Forest Department is, accordingly, 
of importance. ... 

180. Having instanced sufficiently the need of more firewood for agricultural 
purposes, I must now express my concurrence icith the views that have been expressed 
both, by OovemmefOs and by individuals, thal the way in which the supply o/ wood 
to agiHcuUure can be best increased is the creation of new enclosures for the purpose 
of growing wood, scrub jungle, and grass. Such enclosures are now denominated 
‘ Fuel and Fodder Reserves.' 

182. The question was often asked by me, why the Forest Department has 
not created more * Fuel and Fodder Reserves ’ . . . Undoubtedly progress is 
hampered by an insufficient staff, but I consider this important question must 

not be longer delayed. u i j 

197. Such ‘ reserves ’ shauM be primarily adapted to serve agrtcuUural ends. 
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There is a considerahU amymt of land vMeh might he taken up for tihia purpose, 
in others land must he purchased. The results must not he gauged hy financial 
ccmsiderations ahne^ hut hy the benefits conferred on the agricvUural population, 
the keeping up of the soils fertility, and the maintaining of the Land Revenue to 
the State. Enquiry is needed in order to ascertain exactly what the requirements 
of each district are in respect of fuel, &c., and how these may be met. Continued 
encouragement should be given to the spread of Arboriculture. The Forest 
Department is ceitainly undermanned, and the present financial check placed upon 
its further development in an agricultural direction should he removed. 


The first-fruits of Dr. Voelcker’s report appeared in a Government 
of India resolution in October 1894, when it was formally declared 
th^ ‘ the sole object with which State forests are administered is thepMic 
’ ; and this has been the policy adopted since then. Very soon 
'Jnereafter a jtiP^king example of the direct utility of forests in pro- 
(|viding roots and fruits and fuel for the relief of the labouring 
of the advantages obtainable in granting them free collection 
’^iss^r their starving cattle, occurred in 1894 during serious 
M^arts of the Central Provinces. ‘ Nothing that was done 
ffl^Vl of the people,’ the resolution thereon stated, ‘ is said to 
f^been more appreciated than the concession made in this respect.’ 
^|^i||||^^^y|||i|^test to which the Famine Codes were put came in 
Tr^n^^indelkhand district of the United Provinces the 
i;;^^mmer rainfall of 1895 was scanty and the winter rains failed, and 
begun early in 1896. The monsoon of 1896 was also 
^eSfc %pimine soon spread over between a quarter and one-third 
^■hf all iSjgjjr The whole of Central India was famine-stricken, together 
tfiwith pOTfs of Madras, Bombay, the Punjab, Bengal, and Upper 
•Burma, the afflicted areas aggregating about 307,000 square miles 
with a total population of 69,500,000, of whom 4,000,000 had to be 
given relief whilst the famine was at its height. Never before had 
famine relief operations been so extensive. Over 820,000,000 units 
received relief, at a cost of nearly 6,000,000?., besides large remissions 
of revenue and loans afterwards made for the purchase of plough 
cattle. But in British districts alone the famine mortality was about 
750,000 before the autumn harvest of 1897 ended the general distress, 
which was followed by an exceptionally heavy death-rate from fever 
and other epidemic diseases always following in the wake of famine. 

As soon as this great distress was ended a second Famine Com- 
mission, of which Sir James Lyall was president, was appointed on 
the 23rd of December 1897, to examine and compare the various 
systems of relief adopted locally and the results attained, and * to 
make any enquiries and record any recommendations or opinions 
which it is thought will prove useful in the case of future famines.* 
Under the Provincial Famine Codes special arrangements had been 
made for the withdrawal of restrictions tending to exclude persons in 
distress from the full benefits of the natural products of the Reserve 
Forests or waste lands containing an important supply of edible produce 
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and also for the protection of cattle, when the pasture was about to fail, 
by sending them to the nearest Reserves that could be opened and 
by supplying them with fodder and water on the way there. The 
only direct mention made of the forests in this Commission’s report, 
dated the 20th of October 1898, is with regard to Bombay, where— 


141. The operations undertaken by the Forest Department, with the object 
of supplying the distressed districts with grass, cut and compressed in the more 
favoured parts of the presidency, constituted an important departure from the 
prescriptions of the local famine code, which are confined to measures for throwing 
open the forests for free grazing and the collection of edible products. Effect 
was given to these measures both in the distressed tracts and in adjoining districts. 
But in the distressed areas the drought affected equally the forests, and the 
agriculturists refused to send their cattle to distant forests. The fodder op^a- 
tions involved a net loss .... but it is claimed that many ^uable cattle hcJ^^ i 
thereby been kept alive, and that tlie results of the experiment great us 

in future droughts. 


5 experiment great us^ 


Similar evidence bad just before then been published in,%e 
Relief Fund Committee’s report for 1897 (vol. ii. p. ’ 

The solution which promised the best hopes of success . . 
throwing open to free grazing all the forests in the Ceded districts . . . {* 
the Deccan, where the cattle numbered about three million, a^d wheijj^the fc> 
area exceeded 3,810,000 acres, much of which was, owing t ej^iCyjT"** 

from the parched condition of the plains and lower hills] . . . The proposal 
... to induce the ryot« to club their cattle into herds under appointed dro’ ”^^, 
who should take the cattle into the reserves under the supervisicn of 
inspectors, and keep them there till better times came. This plan v 
ance with old native custom, and is believed to be by far the best. glei* a sk\'^ ; 
of brass a wind like scorching fire was sw'eeping over the Deccan, and the fate i 
its cattle — all but the large stall-fed bullocks of the richer ryots — dependerJ 
upon the promptitude with which the herds w^ere rescued. . . . The second* 
requisite was the opening of every forest reserve for free grazing. These reserves 
cover an area . , . capable of canying a million head of cattle. . . . All the 
ordinary herds could be driven to these reserves. . . . 'Iho reserves were at last 
all opened towards the end of May. And nearly 700,000 head of cattle benefited 
thereby. ‘ 


Hardly had the Commission reported, however, before another and 
even a more widespread and serious famine broke out. Beginning 
in Ajmer in 1898, it spread all around in 1899, affecting an area of 
475,000 square miles and a population of 59,500,000, of whom 6,500,000 
were receiving relief in July 1900, while the total number of units 
relieved exceeded 1140 millions. It was at once the most widespread 
and the most terrible famine that had ever occurred in India, and over 
7,000, 000?. were spent in Government relief measures. 

To inquire into this a third Famine Commission was appointed on 
the 20th of December 1900, with Sir Antony MacDonnell as president. 
So fax as forests were concerned, its report, dated the 8th of May 1901, 
drew serious attention to the exceptionally high mortality of far over 
four million cattle which had been a marked feature of this famine, 


‘ Madras Famine Bcjaort, 1898, vol. i. p- 37. 
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205. The great mortality of cattle in the recent famine has pushed to the 
front the question of their preservation in times of drought and dearth of fodder. 
Such fodder famines are fortunately rare. In an ordinary famine, when the 
crops fail at a late stage of their growth, there usually remain suf&oient straw 
and grass to save, at any rate, the useful cattle ; but the recent famine has been 
abnormal in this respect. It is estimated that nearly two million cattle, local 
and immigrant combined, died in the Central Provinces and its Feudatory States, 
and that an equal number died in Bombay. The mortality was also great in 
Berar and in Ajmer, in which latter district no effective measures were taken to 
prevent it. ... In their efforts to save their cattle the Gujarat agriculturists 
expended all their savings, themselves enduring great privations ; they sold 
their jewels and even the doors and rafters of their houses, we are told, in order 
to purchase fodder. Their efforts failed, their cattle died, and with their cattle 
^air accumulated wealth disappeared, so that Gujarat became a stricken held. 
In the Central Provinces, where the conditions were very favour- 
iconsidered and sustained action was taken by the authorities, 
of grass was allowed ; the means of watering were provided, 
sible ; forests were thrown wholly open to grazing ; and grass was given 
quantities. The province had, in fact, as a whole, more than 
^ >r for its requirements, and exported large quantities both of grass 
b. /f. iw. And yet the cattle died in immense numbers, 
rr Bombay relief measures were conducted on a scale hitherto 

wif . . . but the conditions were such . . . that no efforts . . . could 
more thaqji partial success. 




Eegarding the deportation of cattle to the forests this Commission 


^^‘,iiot think it advisable to put pressure on the people, as in Gujarat 
Berar large numbers of staU-fed cattle thus deported had died 
the way, while ‘ the coarseness of the grass, the change of water, 
L)r, again, the scantiness and insufficiency of the water-supply, as 
well as the neglect of the hirelings in charge, are fatal to carefully 
reared and stall-fed beasts.’ But, they added : ‘ 216, We think, 
nevertheless, that the forests should be opened to all who are prepared 
to take the risks.’ 


In the second Famine Commission’s report of 1898 there was one 
very ominous sentence (par. 404) : ‘ Viewed as a whole we consider 
ihal , . , tlw areas over which irUense and severe distress f revailed 
in the famine of 1896-97 were greater than in any previous famines,^ 
And yet the next famine, immediately thereafter, was still more 
widespread and distressing. Now, this very sad and serious state of 
affairs is hardly to be wondered at. Ever-widening areas of scarcity 
must become the rule, unless far more is done than has ever yet been 
attempted to afforest all waste lands and the poorest classes of agri- 
cultural soil, and to plant and manage them solely for the benefit of 
the surrounding agricultural population and their plough-cattle. 

During the fifty years previous to the assumption of government 
by the Crown there were four famines and four periods of scarcity ; 
and during these last fifty years since then there have been twelve 
great famines, including the two most extensive and disastrous that 
have ever occurred, and six periods of serious scarcity. Indeed, 
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within the last ten years there have been three great famines, and 
serious scarcity has now become almost an annual occurrence in some 
part or another ; while the famine of 1907-8, that has for over a, year 
been blighting Upper and Central India, has already proved of long 
duration and great ejctent. Now, there can be no doubt that the 
previously existing relations between woodlands and waste jungle- 
covered tracts on the one hand, and cleared agricultural land on the 
other, have been greatly disturbed and entirely altered during the 
last sixty years since the Court of Directors’ despatch was sent out in 
1847. Whatever beneficial effects extensive wooded or shrub-covered 
areas can possibly exert on the temperature and the relative humidity 
of the air, and on the temperature and the amount of moisture r^n- 
able within the soil, the sum total of such benefitf%,.piust necessaffl^ 
have become greatly diminished through the vast cmf^taces macV 
for permanent and temporary cultivation under British 
many years of peaceful occupation and of rapidly increaHng 
tion, railway development, and trade. During the ' 

under Crown government the agricultural situation 
tracts has, despite the benefits of extensive irrigation in trac&’^^^V.^ 
lower than where the great river-courses can be < tapped, be/ 
aggravated by an increase in population certainly exce’foing 60,()00,cr7’; 
and probably amounting to 80 or 100,000,000 souls, and by correspo’^^* . 
ingly vast clearances of lands formerly covered with trees or shr^^**^'* j 
and these clearances for cultivation must inevitably have simult^; J 
ously decreased the capacity of the soil for retaining moisture anl I 
increased the actual aridity of both the soil and the atmosphere. S- y 
far, therefore, as any sort of opinion is justifiable in default of a careful 
scientific enquiry it may be presumed that these extensive clearances 
of woodlands and the pressure of a population of 300,000,000 now 
requiring to be supported must inevitably have tended both to 
induce and to prolong the now more frequently recurring periods of 
scarcity, and also to increase the danger of scarcity becoming famine. 

Although the Reserved and Protected Forests amount to nearly 
25 per cent, of the total area of India, yet the percentage of their 
distribution varies enormously (Burma 75, Assam 45, Central Provinces 
and Berar 21, Madras 13|, Bombay 12, Bengal and Punjab 9, United 
Provinces 4, Baluchistan and North-West Frontier 2) ; and this 
means that in the hottest and driest parts and in the most densely 
populated provinces, where woodlands and scrub jungles would afiord 
thtf greatest benefits to agriculturists and their cattle, the forests now 
exist only in an inverse proportion to the need for them. 

I have before touched incidentally on this matter in an article on 
‘ The Forests of India ’ (see this Review, February 1907), but I would 
here plead for more attention, a more specialised scientific and especially 
botanical enquiry, and more money being devoted both to the con- 
sideration of and also to actual experiments connected with the 
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question as to whether or not the Government cannot do something 
to relieve the situation by (1) afforesting all still existing waste lands 
and also acquiring many of the lowest grade cultivated lands, which 
are the first to become affected by and the last to recover from the 
effects of drought, and (2) by endeavouring so to plant or sow them 
with any sort of trees, bushes, coarse grasses, or even desert plants 
as can possibly be made to grow there. 

Thirty years ago the Secretary of State (despatch of the 10th of 
January 1878, par. 9) said : ‘ It is of still more essential importance 
to ascertain how far it is possible for Government, by its action, to 


diminish the severity of famines, or to place the people in a better 
coition for enduring them.’ Never yet, however, has science been 
**in(Cperly asked^^cept to a partial extent through Dr. Voelcker in 
Jp92, to '{^[meliorating in such manner the lot of the patient agri- 
Pf^torijpjpnd of his dumb, helpless cattle. The Famine Commissions 
' V 1901 were enquiries by jjractical administrators, and only 
Krests as the means of possibly providing edible roots and 
fri^^^^^razing for cattle in time of scarcity. And the Indian 
Jdjj^.;iiMLCom mission of 1901-03 did not investigate the influence of 
BSS^on rain^ and water-storage. Nor is the Agricultural Depart- 
I^SInOn apro^^position to make the searching investigation and the 
■^^thoritative recommendations that seem called for. 

would emphasise what Dr. Voelcker said in 1893 (op. cit. p. 159) 

is -very clear, from the instances I have given, that there is a good deal of 
L.v.nd on which ‘ fuel and fodder reserves ’ might be formed, and if only syste- 
k ^^atic enquiry be made it will result in showing . . . that there is very much 
inore land available than has been stated. In almost every district [in the 
North-West Provinces] there are uncultivated spots among existing cultivation 
which would grow babul or similar wood perfectly well. 


And, in addition to trees, bushes, and grasses indigenous to India, 
experiments should also be made with the flora of the drier tropical 
and sub-tropical parts of Africa, America, Australia. Here science 
can and should aid India, and it rests with Government to take the 
necessary steps to obtain such assistance. The results would, of 
course, not be of immediate benefit; but the necessities of future 
generations call for the immediate comihencement of experiments 
to try and ameliorate even to a small extent the existing precarious 
conditions. 

Far be it from my intention to say anything that may be taken 
to imply that little or nothing has been done in the directions indicafted 
by Dr. Voelcker (see p. 155) ; but I do urge that nothing adequate 
has yet been done, and that much has been left undone which might 
well find even its financial justification in the splendid and ever- 
increasing annual revenue accruing from the work of the Indian 
Forest Department. Even now there are great possibilities of doing 
much good in this direction, Th^ uncultivated areas are still in many 
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parts very extensive, and these waste lands receive little or no atten- 
tion- from Government. And although the Forest Department was 
considerably strengthened in 1907, yet it is still undermanned con- 
sidering all the extra work it ought to be called upon to do in the 
interests of Indian agriculture, and of the patient, uncomplaining 
millions engaged in the toilsome and exceedingly precarious cultiva- 
tion of the soil throughout by far the greater portion of our Indian 
Empire. 

Even in Burma, the best wooded and one of the best watered 
of all the provinces, with its 75 per cent, of woodlands and its thin 
population, the results of disturbance of the water-supply have ai>?^ady 
been recently felt so strongly as to have necessitated active meashril 
being taken to restrict and regulate hill clearance^ thatW 

the case there, then it is certain that the other parts oi*^Wii^/\ 
measures going very much further. ' H 

No Secretary of State for India could be more symi«^^^t^iK.j. . 
Lord Morley or more willing to consider informal represei^^' made 
regarding matters concerning the welfare of Indian agricifif^fep / 
his famous first budget speech on the 20th of July 1906, in whi* due’ jJjj 
highly eulogised the work of the Forest Department, his attentiblf'-,?— ; 
drawn to the fact that no proper reply had ever been given to rtr 1 
despatch of 1847, and that possibly such an enquiry as would no;*'**^'* ^ 
necessary to probe this economic sore to the bottom may probW^ I 
show that the afforestation and improvement of waste tracts for t; f 
partial* amelioration of agricultural conditions in future might w^lJ 
be considered a fit object towards which to devote a fair share of the 
vsplendid surplus annually accruing to the provinicial and imperial 
treasures from the forests of India, Preliminary action has already 
been taken in so far that a circular has been issued by the Govern- 
ment of India calling upon the Provincial Governments to enquire 
and report upon the influence of woodlands and scrub-covered jungles 
on climate, soil- moisture, water-storage, and agriculture. And 
simultaneously therewith, in Notes mi the Inffiieme o f Forests on the 
Storage and Regulation of the Water Supply (Forest Bulletin No. 9, 
August 1906), Mr. Eardley Wilmot, Inspector-General of Forests, 
has touched on this matter as regards some of the drier parts of India. 
But he could not possibly deal fully with the subject, and what is 
needed is a thorough scientific enquiry. 

When these reports are published they will form tlie first full and 
complete official answer to the question asked by the Court of Directors 
in 1847. But they will then only be merely a preliminary enquiry ; 
for it is not to administrative and executive officers, but to scientific 
specialists that Government must look for that particular kind of 
aid that Indian agriculture has long stood so much in need of. 

J. Nisbbt. 


Vm. T.XTV— 377 
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THE UNREST OF INSECURITY 



feet, tlie man in his club, and the lady in her boudoir 
Shat it is all about. 

^^|^5i#^Fwant to know what is the meaning of all these leagues and 
jvhich are being formed and supported by men of 
v’ariojigpr^^s of political opinion and in various walks of life ; 

; to have for their object the awakening of the country 
^enae of its insecurity; and all prescribing their own special 
for national defence; without which we are told that 
are now — as a nation — dangerously insecure, and liable to some 
national catastrophe which may cost us untold miseries 
P^^humiliations, with the probable loss of our freedom and 
^j^^iependence. 

1;’ What does it all mean ? 

^ Are these men who support these leagues and associations all 
cranks and nervous alarmists ? 

Or are they vulgar practical jokers, trying to ‘ get a rise ’ out of 
:heir fellow-country-men and women (for the women have just as 
nuch interest in this matter as the men) ? Or, finally, are they 
:or the most part level-headed Englishmen, who, having given some 
thought to the course of the history which we are now ‘ making,^ 
liave reluctantly come to the conclusion that our ancient weapons 
yl defence have become rusty and obsolete, and that it behoves us 
bo adopt new ones, and that speedily, while the day of grace is still 
3urs ? 


We have the ‘ Navy League,’ in fact we have two navy leagues : 
;he original one, and the revolted branch, which has assum^ the title 
jf the ‘ Imperial Maritime League.’ Both of them working towards 
bhe same goal, though by different methods. Both of them strenuously 
[irging their fellow-countrymen to maintain at all costs an indis- 
putable naval supremacy over all our rivals, either singly or in any 
probable combination against us. 

Then we have the ‘{National Defence Association,’ containing, 
amongst others, such distinguished names on its committee as those 
3f Lord Roberts, the Duke of Bedford, Sir Vincent Caillard, Lord 
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Oastlereagh, M.P., the Earl of Dundonald, the Earl of Erroll, the Right 
Honourable Walter*Long, M.P., and many others. 

This Association holds periodical meetings, and discusses such 
important national subjects as ‘ The blue-water school,’ ‘ The problem 
of invasion,’ ‘ The citizen’s duty in defence,’ ‘ The state of the Navy,* 

‘ The defence of India,’ ‘ The county associations and their work,’ 
Ac., &c. 

Then we have the ‘National Service League,’ headed by our 
veteran soldier Lord Roberts. 

This association, which bears on its roll fifty-two admirals besides 
a very large number of generals and colonels, shows thereby that 
even professional seamen who have spent all the best years of tieii 
lives in the Royal Navy and might be expected entireji^ 

to the ‘ blue- water school,’ are yet so firmly convinced thatT\j^ount|f 
cannot be defended by the Navy alone that they spend tliCi . 
their energies, and their money in striving to awaken their cofef^^, . 
men to the danger they incur by entrusting — as they do now— the 
defence of the British Empire entirely to the Navy, wither 
adequate Army to back it up. due' 

It is probably known to most of our readers that the NatiCi ^ 
Service League was formed a few years ago for the purpose of advo-' 
eating the compulsory military training of all able-bodied young, 
men in these islands, for the purpose of home defence. The gen^)*" 
idea being that it would be very good for the young men themselve 
(irrespective of the feeling of security which it would produce in thi ^ 
country) if every British youth of sound physique and ordinary brain- 
power were put through a short course of military training and rifle 
shooting, as the logical complement of compulsory education in 
* book-learning.’ That it would be at least as good for the wealthy 
and so-called ‘ idle ’ classes of the community as for the industrial 
and working classes. That, in short, it having already been proved 
in free and democratic Switzerland that universal mihtary training 
for home defence is highly beneficial, both to the individual and to 
the country, there is no reason to suppose that it will not be equally 
beneficial in free and democratic England. And, further, that so far 
from universal military training being likely to produce a spirit of 
aggression and jingoism, exactly the opposite sentiments will probably 
be developed ; and when every family knows it may have to put 
one or more of its members into the fighting line, that knowledge 
will Thiave a sobering effect upon the nation and prevent further exhibi- 
tions of that music-hall patriotism which has on more than one occasion 
detracted seriously from our reputation for dignified self-control and 
British coolness, showing us to our neighbours more in the guise of 
some of those Southern races whose demonstrative excitability we 
have always affected to despise. 
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The case was admiiahly put by Lord Roberts when he said : 

I -wish I oouJd make it clear to my fellow-countrymen that the umvecsal 
obligation to share in the national defence is the surest guarantee against a 
spirit of wanton aggression and that kind of irresponsible jingoism which shouts 
for war on the slightest provocation, the shouter knowing full well that he will 
not have to risk his own skin. 


Those who are opposed to anything in the shape of compulsion 
for military training ask those who advocate it to show the necessity 
for it at this particular juncture in our national life. The request, 
at first sight, sounds reasonable, as it is not usual to make fundamental 
changes in long-established institutions without good cause shown 

doing so. Yet in the present case it is not possible, and never will 
Ij^ possibljp|«^^ow the ‘ necessity ’ for the change advocated until 
p*ter so jprterrible national catastrophe has happened ; and then, of 
will be too late. But it is submitted that even if we 
^.Ji»Alle through ’ our next war with our present antiquated system 
of patriotism by proxy, it will not prove that we could not have done 
and cheaper had the manhood of the nation been trained to 
nor will it prove either that such universal training is not a 
^e^essitv ’ for the safety and independence of the country in the 
near future. 

But although it may not be possible to demonstrate the ‘ necessity ' 
SJ^rehand in the same way that we prove a proposition in Euclid, 
^ is surely reasonable and wise to deal with such an important subject 
,is national security in accordance with the probabilities arising out 
of the international situation which we have to deal with. 

Men insure their houses and their goods not only against what 
might be called the ‘ probabilities ’ of fire, but against the ‘ possibility ' 
of loss by such a catastrophe as the burning down of their houses or 
stores. Is not such a precaution equally incumbent upon a very 
rich and much-envied nation, or, rather, world-wide Empire ? 

" True,’ say our critics ; ‘ but we are insured : our all-powerful 
Navy is our insurance, and if that should suffer defeat, all the home 
armies of millions of trained men that we could possibly muster would 
not save the country, as we could be starved into submission in a few 
months ; for our food supplies would be cut off directly our Navy was 
defeated.’ 

‘ True also,’ replies the National Service League ; ‘ but your 
Empire can be destroyed without the defeat of the British Navy ; and 
if during some future great European war you tie your Navy to* the 
shores of these islands, and never allow the bulk of your battle squadrons 
to be more than forty-eight hours’ sail from the North Sea (as certainiy 
will be the case under approaching conditions), you will lose your 
Empire.’ 

It is confidently submitted to the mature judgment of the readers 
of this Review that it is the duty of the manhood of the nation to be 
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ready to defend their country from invasion; and if we are too 
short-sighted, or too misguided by silly sentiment, to insist that our 
young men shall prepare themselves for this duty while the day of 
grace still lasts, our Navy will be paralysed from the day that war 
breaks out or becomes imminent. 

That there should be any question of the invasion of these islands 
is humiliating in the last degree, and absolutely inconsistent with our 
proud boast of being the greatest Empire that the world has ever seen. 

Wherein lies the wisdom of boasting that we own a fifth part of 
the habitable globe, and that three or four hundred millions of men 
and women of various shades of colour are subject to our Imperial 
but beneficent rule, whilst all our neighbours are well aware that if 
we were to find ourselves at war to-morrow with an ambitious rivi<l 
across the North Sea we should stand trembling in our-^'*^es, in fe<i^ 
of a successful invasion of these two little islands— the t^ \ 

Empire? 

And why? Simply because we continue, as a nation, , 

such a distorted view of that much-abused word ‘ freedom ’ that we 
place the freedom of the individual on a higher level of sanctity than 
the freedom of the State. Thus deliberately neglecting to make due 
provision for carrying out the first law of nature — self-preservation— 
as a State ! 

In other words, whilst we compel the rising generation of lads and 
lasses to receive education of a more or less useful kind, wheti^*" 
they like it or not, on the broad principle that it makes of them usefx ■ 
citizens, we totally neglect to complete the education of the lads b - ; ' 
instructing them in the most useful and most important of all duties — ^ 
the duty of preparing themselves to defend their country ; with the 
result that just nine- tenths of them shirk this duty altogether, to their 
own loss, both physically and morally, and to the ever-increasing 
danger of the land they live in. 

The precious freedom of the British hobbledehoy is so sacrosanct 
that it is considered to be wiser and more patriotic to allow him to 
follow his own sweet will ; to shirk his most obvious duty to his 
country in order that he may have plenty of time to follow his own 
private business or pleasure ; to smoke his pipe at a football match 
(not to play that or any other manly game, but merely to look on 
and applaud) ; to slouch about at street corners and the precincts 
of public-houses ; and to brag about his liberty as a free-born 
Briton. 

Isdany deeds of crime and folly have been committed in the sacred 
name of liberty, though perhaps none more foolish, none more short- 
sighted or more dangerous to the future of the integrity and indepen- 
dence of these islands, than that folly which we are now committing 
in its name by allowing nine-tenths of our lads to grow up into man- 
hood without instructing them and preparing them to assume when 
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necessary, and qualifying them to undertake, the most obvious and 
most sacred duty of defending the land they live in and call their own : 
whose institutions they profess to be proud of, whose laws they are 
always ready to invoke for their own protection or advantage, but 
whose liberty and inviolability from foreign aggression they are not 
ready to defend. In short, they claim their ‘ rights ’ without acknow- 
ledging their duties and their obligations, and they are quietly allowed 
to do so by the law of the land. What a travesty of the word 
‘ liberty ’ 1 

Great Britain and the United States of America are generally 
supposed to be the two most peace-loving nations on earth, and they 
have every reason to be so. They are both of them rich, and they 
voth have (practically speaking) as much territory as they want ; 
a* any rato^.s much as they can comfortably manage. They desire 
fe erefqy ffie status quo : to be left alone by their neighbours to enjoy 
p^^Tiheritances in peace. The United States, from their geographical 
^^feSon, are, for the present at any rate, relieved from all fear of 
foreign aggression. They are safe from outside attack, and the only 
national troubles which could possibly overtake them must hence 
arise from internal dissensions and disruption. A great national 
army would not protect them against this danger ; in fact, might 
have exactly the opposite tendency. 

The case of Great Britain is different, and there is no rational 
Nmparison between the two countries in this respect. The British 
^jmpire, from its geographical position, is more open to attack than 
^vhe territories of any other nation on earth. It is rich and prosperous, 
and naturally excites the envy of its neighbours. Its foundation is 
upon the sea— an unstable element — and not only the defeat but 
even the partial paralysis of the British Navy would bring the Empire 
tumbling down like a house of cards. 

This paralysis wiU certainly take place''^if we have not sufficient 
land forces to protect these islands from invasion at the time that 
Germany issues her challenge. That she will challenge us as soon as 
she is ready and sees a good opportunity there can be no reasonable 
doubt ; in fact, we have had fair warning to that effect—^ Germany’s 
future is on the ocean,’ ‘ The twentieth century belongs to Germany,’ 
‘ We must have a navy of such strength that the strongest navy in 
the world will hesitate to try conclusions with it,’ &;c., &c. 

Germany will be perfectly justified in challenging us. She is now 
desirous of doing, and has a perfect right to do, what we ourselves 
have been doing for the last two hundred years. That is to say, 
engaging in that operation euphemistically known as ‘expansion.’ 
We have, practically speaking, come to the end of our expansion, as 
previously noted ; but it is well to remember that some of the lands 
which we ‘expanded’ into were not waste and unoccupied lands. 
In fact, manv of them were vervthicldv neonled : but this fact did not 
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hinder us from annexing them. It never does when nations think 
they are strong enough to take something they want ; • and they can 
always find some more or less plausible excuse for doing so — * Peace- 
able penetration,’ ‘ The advancement of Christianity,’ ‘ The benefits 
of civilisation and commerce,’ ‘ The abolition of slavery,’ ‘ The neces- 
sary compensation and salutary punishment for the murder of an 
explorer or a missionary.* Any of these is quite sufficient excuse 
for the annexation of a tract of country, always provided that you are 
strong enough and that your jealous neighbours will not object and 
interfere with you. 

There are, no doubt, many excellent, honest, amiable, and thoroughly 
sincere public men in this country who firmly believe that we shall be 
able to avoid war in the future, if we are only sufficiently conciliatory, 
courteous, and perhaps yielding towards all our neighbfi^i^s. Ther^ 
are many such men in our present Parliament, engaged^^* ^makinf 
laws for the government of this great Empire and in voting or^*"^ 
ing supplies for the naval and military services, which are mainfl*:^' ^ 
for its defence. These excellent people — ‘ men of peace,’ as they call 
themselves — are endeavouring to persuade their fellow-countr3mien 
that if we could only bring about some international agreement for 
the limitation of armaments war would become less likely, and might 
perhaps be eventually abolished altogether. 'They preach the exact 
opposite to the well-known maxim ‘ Si vis pacem para helium,^ and 
they tell us that if we wish for peace we must not be prepared for 
war. They go even further than this, and, with the view of carrying; 
out their theories, they suggest — and try to enforce — that Great, 
Britain should set the example by reducing her expenditure on the 
warlike services. And they even venture to prophesy (like Cobden 
did about Free Trade) that our neighbours will speedily follow our 
example. 

The proposal seems to be somewhat rash, and the assumption 
that our neighbours will follow our example even rasher. We may 
search all history in vain to find any warrant for assuming that a rich, 
prosperous, and essentially commercial nation rendered itself immune 
from attack by reducing its armaments for defence. Moreover, our 
neighbours have good reason for doubting our sincerity in this matter 
when they hear a responsible Minister declaring in the same breath 
that he has reduced expenditure on one of the warlike services and at 
the same time added to its efficiency by means of wiser administration 
of its resources. This statement was naturally regarded abroad as a 
piece of insincerity — not to say hypocrisy. In this country it was 
understood as a rather clever method of squaring two opposite schodB 
of thought in the right honourable member’s constituency, one of 
which desired efficiency first and economy second, and the other 
economy first and efficiency, second, and of thus redeeming some glib 
election pledges. 
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The two Peace Conferenoes at TheHague raised hopes in the breasts 
of a few enthusiasts which have been somewhat rudely dashed to the 
ground. ‘ Peace Conferences ’ they were called, though as a matter 
of fact they were war conferences. They did nothing whatever to 
bring universal and perpetual peace one day nearer to the nations 
wishing for it. The later conference did something, though very 
little, to settle some of the so-called practices of war ; but in so doing 
it brought to light and accentuated in an alarming degree some of 
the opposing and quite irreconcilable interests of those nations which 
are now struggling for naval supremacy. 

Our recognised peace apostles abused the British delegates at 
The Hague in unmeasured terms. The latter were alluded to as 
incompetent blunderers who had totally disappointed the hopes of 
their country, and had done nothing whatever to further the cause of 
|)eace. 

{gjSii^latter accusation is undoubtedly true ; but it would seem to 
jgl^bout as reasonable to charge our greatest mathematicians with 
incompetence because they have failed to square the circle as to find 
fault with Sir Edward Fry and his colleagues because they have 
failed to alter human nature by a display of their persuasive eloquence. 

Far wiser, far deeper in thought, far more practical in their con- 
clusions, are the comments of the Chinese Ambassador at the Hague 
Conference. They are so direct, so honestly free from all cant and 
^make-believe, so quiet yet so earnest in their evident object as an 
^exhortation to his country (the oldest civilisation on earth) to wake 
up and adopt new methods for its defence, that they will become 
quite classical as a contribution to the discussions on the subject of 
universal peace ; and a few of them are well worth quoting here. 

After pointing out that while at the first Hague Conference 
twenty-six independent nations were represented, forty- five sent 
delegates to the second, his Excellency Chien-Hsiin proceeds : 

In most cases the leading representatives were either statesmen or lawyers, 
with naval or military experts to assist them. In no case were their arguments 
and representations trivial in character, and each and all did his best to advance 
his nation’s interest ; but, inasmuch as nations differ in status and power, 
proposals made by one nation would not commend themselves to another, and 
heated arguments would follow, moving the whole assembly to excitement, 
each representative insisting on his nation’s sovereign rights, and with the 
result that the proposal would be dropped half way, or suspended in a void of 
empty theories. 

What a delightfully honest description of a Peace Conference I 
Chien-Hsiin then goes on to say : 

The first conference was nominally intended to effect the limitation of arma- 
ments, and on this occasion England made this her uiftiu suggestion, but on 
proceeding to discuss it the members of the conference could not refrain from 
smiling ; for, when every Power is competing to the uttermost, which of them 
is likely voluntarily to impose checks upon its own martial ardour ? 
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Which of them indeed ? — with the single exception of England, who 
seems to be fairly on the road to being taken in by the old-fashioned 
and oft-exposed confidence trick : stinting and saving money on her 
defensive services in order that she may be able to pauperise her 
working classes. 

His Excellency further reports to the ‘ Son of Heaven ’ that — 

It was expressly declared, in addition, that Great Britain, Germany, France, 
America, Italy, Austria, Japan, and Russia are the eight Great Powers, which 
plainly indicated that all other nations are to bo regarded as small Powers, 

And he proceeds to give considerable point to this remark by adding 
a little further on that— 

The Great Powers naturally availed themselves of their power to benefit them-' 
selves by coercing others on the pretext of law. When they wis^hod to carr^^ 
some proposal they tried to sway the assembly by an oratorical to eacl’ 

other, and when they wished to defeat a proposal they secretly exercisecHl^ji«N^ 
of obstruction to promote disagreement. 

This last is a somewhat grave indictment against the Peace 
delegates, and we can only hope that the Chinese Ambassador is 
exaggerating, or, at any rate, adding a little more gall than necessary 
to his remarks, in order to emphasise his disappointment at not being 
included amongst the representatives of the ‘ Great ’ Powers. For if 
there is any truth in what he says, it constitutes a scathing criticism 
of those gentlemen who went to The Hague with peace upon their lips, 
but envy, hatred, and malice in their hearts. 

There is something quite pathetic in the expression of Chien- 
Hsiin’s concluding remarks, when speaking of his own country. He 
says : 

If she could at the next conference win a position among the Great Powers 
such as that which Japan holds at the present day, what an unspeakable 
blessing it would be for our country 1 But the time soon passes by, aiul the 
consequences involved are very great. 

China gave up militarism some centuries ago, and public opinion 
in the Celestial Empire has since then despised the military art, and 
treated the soldier and all connected with his calling as debasing and 
degrading and only worthy of the contempt of a highly civilised race. 

Perhaps China was right — theoretically ; but it did not work out 
in practice, and, unable to defend herself and her territories by force 
of arms, she has beeii fleeced, bled, insulted, and forced to submit to 
the most humiliating conditions of the foreign intruder ever since she 
canfe in contact with more warlike nations. 

There are many indications which show that this great and sleepy 
Empire, secure in her isolation until quite lately, is at last beginning 
to wake up to the idea that perhaps practice is better than theory in 
the afiiurB of nations ; and there is a store of worldly wisdom in the 
concluding remarks of the Chinese delegate at The Hague, quoted 
above, to the effect that if China could only become like Japan (ie, a 
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warlike nation) ‘ what an unspeakable blessing it would be for our 
country 1 * 

Tbe 'disciples of Confucius may still have to recognise, and act 
upon, that most profound and fundamental truth of history — that 
the warlike races inherit the earth. 

The present position of Great Britain may be briefly summed up 
as follows : She has not had to fight for her life for more than a century 
(1805).^ The safety of these islands having been assured since that 
date by the maintenance of an all-powerful Navy, the warlike 
qualities of the British race — those qualities which made of us a 
Grealt Power and founded the Empire — have steadily deteriorated. 
A fair warning of this deterioration has been given to us by the dis- 
closure of our military impotence during the Crimean and Boer wars. 
It is tru^i^iat our small professional Army maintained its reputation 
Ig^yplfme, devotion to duty, and individual acts of personal valour, 
gv^Sch any army might well be proud ; but the military impotence 
ofrke nation — as a nation — ^stood revealed to all the world. And at 
the conclusion of both those wars the martial power of Britain stood 
at a far lower level amongst the nations than it did at the conclusion 
of the Napoleonic wars. 

Riches, ease, inordinate luxury, and devotion to amusement and 
trivial gossip in one class ; the race to be rich, the absorbing devotion 
to commercialism and money-making in another class ; the jealousy, 
^he discontent, the unrest and the struggle to secure for themselves, 
ty fair means or foul, a larger share of the wealth produced by the 
combination of capital and labour in a third class ; and the misery, 
hopelessness, and consequent recklessness and despair of yet a fourth 
class of our population, have effectually undermined, if not destroyed, 
those warlike and heroic qualities of the Anglo-Saxon race which 
brought us into power, prosperity, and opulence. 

This dauntless and heroic spirit — the foundation of all great 
nations, including America — appears to have passed on, for the present, 
to Germany and Japan ; and our Teuton relations have calmly and 
confidently told us that it is now their turn, and that, in accordance 
with that indisputable law of the survival of the fittest, they intend 
to take our place in the world as the leading commercial and maritime 
Power of Europe. And Japan is obviously preparing herself on the 
same foundation — the foundation of military and naval power — to 
assume the commercial and maritime hegemony of Asia. 

And what are we doing by way of preparation for holding our bwn 
in the world ? 

Well, we have just reduced our very small regular Army by 21,700 
men. We have put our megular Army (Militia and Volunteers) into 
the melting-pot, and it is not quite certain what will come out of it ; 

' It has been truly said that we fought for our lives at Trafalgar, and for the 
establishment of the peace of Europe at Waterloo. Napoleon gave up all idea of the 
invasion of England after the defeat of the combined fleets at Trafalgar. 
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though there are already nuaouis that large numbers of Volunteers 
are resigning, as they naturally dedme to give more of their time 
and trouble towards acquiring increased military efficiency (as they 
are now being asked to do by Mr. Haldane) whilst they see nine* 
tenths of their able-bodied comrades skulking and flatly refusing to 
do anything at all. 

With regard to our Navy, we have virtually given up the two- 
Power standard, and the annual output of battleships which was 
quite recently announced by the Board of Admiralty as the ‘ irreducible 
minimum consistent with safety ’ has been reduced to less than half ; 
and yet the naval members of the Board have not resigned their 
offices. Party and place before consistency and national safety. 

On the 2nd of March a motion was brought forward in the House 
of Commons for a still further reduction in our armaments, and, not- 
withstanding that it was rejwted by a large majority, the speech^ 
of Ministers were obviously in S 5 rmpathy with it. Mr. ksqmu, 
told the House and the country that ‘We on our side had no 
reason to view with suspicion or apprehension any naval expansion 
there [in Germany] or elsewhere, which should simply correspond to 
the economic needs of the country,’ &c., &c. 

But the so-called ‘ economic needs of the country ’ consist of a 
sustained national effort to take their place in the world as a leading 
maritime commercial Power ; about which no secret is being made, 
but preliminary to which the astute Germans are perfectly well aware 
that it will be necessary for them to build a navy of such strength 
that, concentrated in the North Sea, as it will be, and supported by 
a numerous and well-equipped torpedo flotilla, it will be able to wait 
and watch for an opportunity of taking England at a disadvantage 
and of striking a swift and deadly blow at the heart of the Empire. 
This opportunity will, in all human probability, arrive long before 
the German Navy has acquired equality, or anything approaching to 
equality, with our Navy, as we have to watch and guard many seas 
beside the North Sea. In the meantime the Germans are rapidly 
gaining on us, and tbeir ultimate object has become so obvious to all 
the world that some of their public men have begun to express alarm 
lest we should strike before they are ready ; but there is not the slightest 
danger of this. We shall wait until they are quite ready and allow 
them to choose their own time. 

In the same speech above alluded to the present Prime 
MinislSfer told the country that ‘We must safeguard it, not against 
imaginary dangers, not against bogeys and spectres and ghosts, but 
we must safeguard it against alJ-'^jontingeBcieB which can reasonably 
enter into the calculationB of ^tesrnen.* . ^ 

The proposition is indispi^Me, so far as^e wording of it goes. 
No sane wishes to guard |against anything^^beyond reasonable 
contingencies ; but a strong difiereace of opinion a,t once ^ses as 
to what are are not ‘ reall>nable contingencies ; and it would 
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certainly help to clear the air if Mr. Asquith were to explain what 
he means by bogeys, spectres, and ghosts. • Invasion is constantly 
alluded to as a bogey, and in fact that school of optimistic thought 
to which Mr. Asquith belongs rarely, if ever, alludes to it other- 
wise. It will not be unfair, then, to assume that invasion is one 
of the numerous bogeys or ghosts which it is not necessary for us to 
guard against. 

The national dangers to which a country may at any time be 
liable are always very largely a matter of opinion ; and the value of 
opinions must be assessed in accordance with the position, the know- 
l^ge, the experience, and the authority of those giving them. 

The great Napoleon did not think the invasion of England im- 
practicable at a time when the British Navy held a far greater superiority 
over that of France than it is likely to do over that of Germany in ten 
jrears’ time. 

The German General Staff of to-day do not think the invasion of 
England impracticable, as they have all the plans and the details 
made out for carrying it into effect, and they are kept well informed 
and up to date by an admirable system of spies in the shape of German 
soldiers now serving as waiters (as the Japanese did as barbers at 
Port Arthur) in all our principal hotels and restaurants. 

Many of our leading soldiers, including Lord Roberts, do not 
look upon the invasion of England in the near future as either a 
bogey, a spectre, or a ghost ; and they ought to know nearly as much 
about the subject as Mr. Asquith. One of Lord Roberts’ latest public 
statements is as follows : 

I am sure the most important point to bring before the public is the possibility 
of an invasion. Until they clearly understand that this may some day happen, 
nothing will induce them to listen to our appeals for a national army. I found 
this on eveiy occasion I have spoken, and unfortunately none of our leaders 
nor the Press ever do anything to arouse the people to a sense of our danger 
from not having a sufficient and efficient land force. 


Is Lord Roberts, V.C., with his glorious records of service to his 
country, to be regarded as a nervous alarmist, easily scared and 
frightened by bogeys, spectres, and ghosts ? 

Finally, the fact that fifty-two of our most thoughtful admirals 
have become members of the National Service League would appear 
to indicate that even the Navy itself does not believe the country can 
be defended by the Navy alone. 

The ‘ unrest of insecurity ’ will continue, and in all probability 
rapidly increase under approaching conditions, until England not 
^l^f'wiery man shall do his duty. 

C:^GrPEWRosE Fitzgerald, 
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THE INSECURITY OF OUR HOME 
DEFENCE TO-DAY 



A>s the country generally seems to be not in the least alive to tlie 
fircsent unsatisfactory state of the Defence of our Home, I gladly avail 
myself of the opportunity afforded me of putting forward in this 
Review one aspect of the condition of that Defence as it appears to 
me to-day. That aspect is its 'precariousness. And in so doing 
1 may at once warn sailors and soldiers that it is not they that 1 
hope may give a few minutes to the perusal of what I am writing, 
ft)r they know already quite as much, and perhaps more about the 
subject than I myself do. It is the civilian educated English- 
man — ^aye, and what I may call the civilian educated English- 
woman — that I hope will give me a hearing. And I purposely 
include the latter, for all liistory tells us of the vast influence which 
womamkind can exert even on great matters of state ; of the power 
womankind can bring to bear when the defence of hearths and 
homes comes before them, no longer as a theory, but as an actuality. 
The other day, in a somewhat southern county, a highly educated 
lady, the wife of a landowner, whilst speaking of Mr. Haldane’s 
scheme, put to me the question ‘ And what if our County Association 
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does not really interest itself in the matter ? ’ The reply seemed 
to me obvious, and I gave it at once : ‘ That is your look-out ; ytm will 
suffer hereafter.’ And possibly, afterwards, her husband may have 
discounted my views, though in this particular case I doubt that he 
did so, by pointing out to her that those views came from a soldier, or, 
rather, an ex-soldier, and that all men of that kind are alarmists. 
Both Viscount Wolseley, when ^ving evidence about the Channel 
Tunnel, and Earl Roberts, only very recently in the House of Lords, 
emphatically admitted that, with the country generally, the opinion of a 
soldier on military matters goes for little, simply from the fact that he 
is a soldier. It is not so with other professions. If a man, credited 
with knowledge of what he is talking about, calls public attention 
to the dangers to health and life arising from some insanitary or other 
conditions, or even from the hitherto unsuspected presence of a new 
microbe in an article of food, his warnings are accepted as having some 
foundation, at all events. And why ? Because it is to self-interest 
of a personal and individual character that the warnings appeal, and 
it is the instinct of personal and individual self-preservation that 
insures their not being treated with utter indifference. 

But, as has been pointed out over and over again, this personal 
self-interest is, in the earlier stages of civilisation, subordinate to, and 
merged in national self-interest, whilst in later stages, although the 
calls of national self-interest are still recognised as the first demands 
on national life, the recognition becomes somewhat nominal, the 
demands are apt to be ignored, and personal self-interest becomes the 
real and predominant factor in national life. I have admitted the fact 
of the recognition of the calls ; it was shown in this neighbourhood and 
elsewhere by outdoor f(‘tes and rejoicings on what is called ‘ Empire 
Day ’ ; but in what way ? By treating some hundreds of children to 
tea, gingerbeer, buns, and cakes. What practical effort was being 
made or shown by the manhood of the district to rise to Imperial calls, 
or what self-sacrifices it would make to meet those calls, would bo 
difficult to discover. National self-preservation no longer really comes 
home to the individuals of this nation as a personal matter for each ; 
but it needs to be brought home, and I am trying here to bring it home. 

And now, putting on one side the larger questions of defence of the 
Imperial kind, about which there is doubtless much legitimate difference 
of opinion, I will turn to that of Home Defence. At present there are, 
and for some years there will be, only two nations that could venture 
on the attempt of an attack on our Home ; they are France and 
Grermany. And the reasons are, firstly, that they, and they alone, are 
sufficiently near at liand ; secondly, that they, and they alone, have 
alv ays ready, at the briefest notice, the mass of troops sufficient for 
bhe land operations involved in the attempt. At present we are 
^uite safe from the catastrophe ; but how long that security may last, 
w^hether for years, or for months, or even only for weeks, no one can 
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possibly foresee ; it may be for any one of the periods. And the 
reason for the uncertainty lies in the distressing but undeniable fact 
that the continuance of the delay in putting an end to the period of 
security will not be determined by ourselves, but depends on events 
which are either beyond our own control, or are under the control of 
others. So long as the political barometer keeps steady at ‘ Set Fair ’ ; 
so long as India and the Mediterranean route to India make no fresh 
demands on our land forces ; so long as the Admiralissimo of our 
fleets has one and only one available employment for those fleets, 
namely, practising the protection of our shores against a non-existent 
hostile foe, so long may Britishers buy and sell, marry and be given 
in marriage, and carry on their ordinary normal occupations with 
confidence. But in these days of nations topographically far aparSjp 
yet, owing to the practical annihilation of space, actually jostling 
against each other in their rivalries, the political barometer is liable 
to great and sudden fluctuations, and may at any moment fall to 
‘ Stormy.’ The East may make large demands on our small force 
of weU-trained troops at home ; the Admiralissimo may have to show 
the mobility of his fleets far away from our shores against living, bitter 
and determined enemies, and then, it may be in a month’s time, how 
about the defence of the heart and vitals of the Empire against 
France or Germany, or perhaps both? For to either of them the 
temptation to aggression may be insurmountable. What is hopelessly 
impracticable to-day may have become hopefully practicable 
to-morrow. Which of these two countries is destined to be the first 
to terminate its present friendship with us, and to adopt in place of 
it a hostile attitude, would be impossible, in the whirligig of inter- 
national politics, for any one to predict. But even the best and most 
intimate personal friends sometimes quarrel unexpectedly, and so do 
nations. And the unexpected may come at any moment. The issue 
then depends mainly on which of the friends quarrelling has been 
best prepared for the disagreeable eventuality. 

How France stands in her preparation for possible quarrels with 
other nations I do not know ; but I do know something of how these 
matters stand in Germany, and therefore, and for this reason alone, 

I propose to restrict my remarks to that country. Germany is, in this 
respect, certainly formidable, owing to her always steadily keeping 
in view the possibility of any ‘ hopefully practicable ’ arising within 
her sphere of action, and to her quietly preparing accordingly for its 
advent. From the earliest days of the gradual recovery of Prussia 
from the crushing blows delivered on her by the Great Napoleon, 
up to to-day, her military policy has been one and the same, namely, 
look well forward ; prepare thoroughly, the more quietly the better, 
for what lies in the future ; do not rest on laurels gained, nor be 
satisfied with only the deeds of the past. On Germans, it is the 
present and the future that have the pressing calls. And Germany 
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knows right well that preparation for war is not only one of the prin- 
cipal factors of success in war, but is an equally powex^ul factor in main- 
taining peace, should peace be considered at any time preferable 
to war. So she is always preparing for war, constantly, steadily, 
without break or pause, and her preparation is thorough. Those 
who have seen anything of the Grerman Army in peace time cannot 
fail to have been struck with the constancy and the thoroughness 
of the preparation. But the preparation is not always for purposes of 
offence ; and the thoroughness has to be paid for with a great expen- 
diture of personal time, labour, and self-sacrifice. I have seen, in my 
many visits to Metz and Alsace-Lorraine in past years, many instances 
of this thorough preparation ; and I was much impressed on one occasion 
with the reply given to me by my old friend the late Lieut. -General 
von Wright, himself an Englishman by birth, when I expressed my great 
admiration for the system ; his reply was to the following effect : 
‘ Yes, you English officers quite rightly admire our incessant prepara- 
tion ; thorough it is, and it is universal in the army ; but on us Gfrrmans 
it imposes burdens heavy to bear ; and what makes us individually 
willing and ready to bear them is the instinct of self-preservation.^ 
And this self-preservation was identical with national self-preserva- 
tion. 

To one branch of this preparation, not however involving any self- 
sacrifice, I have lately called attention elsewhere, and I refer to it 
again here. It is the acquiring and amassing details of the local 
topography of any possible future theatre of war. The knowledge 
possessed of these details by the Germans with regard to the United 
Kingdom is remarkable. One of my friends, touring in the Black 
Forest, was surprised to come across Germans who seemed to be 
well acquainted with a district at home which he knew ; and he told 
me of the surprise of a priest of the Catholic Church in Ireland, at 
finding in Germany people who knew the large town which was Jiis 
cure of souls, quite as well as he himself did. The priest assigned to 
itinerant German bands the credit for obtaining the information. 

But they go, these Germans, in my opinion very wisely, and 
quite legitimately, much further than this. Somebody, apparently 
in a state of alarm, as if he had discovered something new, questioned 
Mr. Haldane some days ago in the House of Commons as to foreigners 
having been discovered engaged in reconnoitring in this country. 
Probably the foreigners were doing so, as other foreigners had done 
before them. Only a year ago an officer entering a railway carriage 
found it occupied by British brother officers returning home from a 
staff or regimental ride. They had only one topic of conversation, 
the extraordinary fact that, whilst engaged in the work, they had 
tumbled clean and plump into a party of German officers engaged 
in identically the same occupation. The scene of the ride seemed to 
possess equal attractions for the military officers of both countries. 
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Comment is needless, for the inference is obvious, even to what is 
called the ‘ meanest capacity.* And the Germans know well the value 
even for pacific purposes of the acknowledged possession of the powers 
for offence. It is well, however, to be wise in time. What can’t be 
cured must be endured. Spies and spying and scares do not enter 
into the matter at all ; but surely if a present friend is found or known 
to be preparing to become a possible foe, it is only common sense to 
regard the friendship, however much valued, as liable to conversion 
into hostility, and to prepare, pari passu^ to meet it. To ignore the 
possibility of the conversion would be suicidal. 

And it seems to me that just now, with liability to complete change 
at any moment in the present international situation, such as I have 
already depicted it, we should, if that change comes, be foimd eithei^ 
absolutely defenceless at home, or, to obtain security at home, wc 
should have to rely solely and entirely on the Admiralissimo, and have to 
ask him to sacrifice his mobility, and pay no attention to Imperial calls, 
but to stay at home and take care of us, for we have not a sufficient 
number of efficient trained men and of the best modern military material 
for us landsmen to be able to take care of ourselves. Not to respond 
to the Imperial calls may mean the dissolution of the Empire ; yet to 
comply with them may mean paralysation of its heart. But can we 
trust solely and entirely to the power of the Admiralissimo unaided to 
insure us protection, not only sufficient but permanent ? Not even the 
Admiralissimo — in fact no Admiralissimo — can foretell with certainty 
the issue of a naval battle between the vessels, large and small of to-day. 
No one can predict the national defensive value of any fleet after one 
great battle, even if it emerges from it the victor. And, if I mistake 
not, this state of things would inevitably have been accentuated by the 
adoption of Mr. Haldane’s original scheme, founded on the quaint, truly 
original and almost comical idea that our army for Home Defence should 
commence its preparation at the outbreak of a great war, but would 
not be efficient until six months had elapsed after that outbreak. 
Whether that scheme still holds good, or has been consigned to its 
appropriate place, the waste-paper basket, no one seems to know. 
Whether the combatants in the great war would politely and idiotically 
leave us six months for the preparation of a force, which would have 
to be taken into account by them, after their exhaustion in a six 
months’ campaign ; or whether they would be rude and ill-mannered 
enough to disturb it during incubation, does not seem to have been 
considered. 

However, we must take things as they stand to-day, our defence- 
lessness, save what defence the Admiralissimo may be able to afford us. 
This is the point I desire so much to impress on those civilians, 
women as well as men, who may read these words ; the precariousnesB 
of our defence of our home. And then, if they do but realise this, 
let them look, be they Unionists, Liberals, Radicals, members of the 
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Labour Party, Socialists, or anything else, at the strange conduct of 
the rulers who are now in power, and with whom rests the adoption 
or maintenance of measures for their security. 

The Secretary of State for War has now devised a scheme for 
meeting all our military needs, and that scheme has been adopted. 
I am not going to discuss the scheme itself ; possibly it has within it 
great potentidities, but they are potentialities only. The scheme 
has, however, unfortunately, one vital weakness, namely, the time 
required for full fruition, the time that must elapse before it can pro- 
duce power sufficient and sufficiently trustworthy for the Land 
Defence of our Home. Until that fruition comes, we are defenceless, 
^ave by reducing our Naval Forces to a condition of immobility, in 
which they must remain, however pressing, urgent and important 
may be the calls on them from elsewhere. To introduce his scheme 
Mr. Haldane has already got rid of a certain amount of fairly reliable 
defensive power of the same kind as that he purposes to eventually 
substitute for it ; and in so doing he has tlirown away birds-in-hand 
for others which are still in the bush, and which, for aught he knows, 
may elect to stay there. He has gone even further ; we had at home 
a certain amount of really reliable defensive power, in regular 
artillery and regular infantry, but he has reduced greatly the 
amount of both and, if report apeaks true, more may be thrown 
away at the first opportunity. Surely, if Mr. Haldane had a private 
house resting on foundations fairly sound, but which he considered 
unsuitable, he would not remove the old foundations until those to 
replace them were ready for use. Yet for home defence he has gone, 
and is going, on diametrically opposite principles. He and his 
colleagues know perfectly well that whether there would be time 
for the replacement of the house foundations depended entirely on 
meteorological conditions. 7/ storms and gales did not set in, the 
work might be completed in time, and the house he even more 
stable than before, but it is on this if that everything, everything, 
depends. Similarly the satisfactory building up of Mr. Haldane’s 
new Defensive Force depends entirely on an if, and an if only. In 
the case of the house, it would be a risk of merely a private 
character. In the case of Home Defence a similar line of conduct 
seems to be nothing more or less than a national political gamble, 
more shameless, more unprincipled, and more iniquitous than are any 
of those that are perpetrated inside and outside the Stock Exchanges 
and Bourses of Europe. It may purchase votes, and may hold together 
a heterogeneous majority in the House ; as regards national interests 
it is little less than a betrayal for a time-serving purpose. 

In a leading article in a high-class London paper, I find myself 
charged with having in a letter to the Times dealt with war as ‘ immi- 
nent. But I do not hold this view in any way. My point is the 
hopeless uncertainty as to whether war or an outbreak somewhere or 
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other, and involving this country, is or is not ‘ imminent.’ It is the 
existence of this uncertainty that causes our present insecurity, an 
insecurity acknowledged by the vast majority of all who have studied 
the subject to be a matter of vital, pressing and immediate importance. 
Our rulers seem to be fanatical believers in the scriptural injunction 
to take no thought for the morrow, but to let the morrow take thought 
for itself. 

Just now, though there is much sunshine, there are unpleasant 
‘ rumblings ’ in the air ; whether a storm or a succession of storms 
is coming up, no one can tell. Surely it is the duty of our rulers to 
be prepared with protection for us in case the storm does come ; we 
had some little available protection a short time ago, but of thii^ 
they have already taken away from us much, and it is said that 
they purpose to deprive us yet of more ; and then, if the storm 
bursts on us, where shall we be ? Ruined as individuals and as a 
nation, and past hope of recovery. Let those whom I am specially 
addressing take this warning to heart, let them ponder over it, and 
then by their influence aid to induce the country to insist on our 
rulers ‘ holding their hands ’ in time in their mad career. 

Ill speaking out these views on the subject I am only saying what 
everywhere soldiers are saying in similar fashion, but with ‘ bated 
breath.’ The condition of our Home Defence is thoroughly known 
to the rulers of every foreign Power that cares to interest itself in 
the matter ; to our own people it is not generally known. Reticence 
seems to me to savour of the proverbial ostrich. British officers of 
well-earned high military reputation, and holding posts of great 
responsibility, are debarred from giving the nation their real views. 
Our responsible Military Advisers are silent, at all events in public ; 
and who may be Mr. Haldane’s real advisers no one knows. The 
result is tliat there is just now prevalent in the whole of the armed 
forces of this country a not unnatural feeling of military leaderlessness. 
They feel that the control of the military armed strength of the 
nation is in the hands of civilians only, and that once more in our 
history its destiny may be no longer to be in accordance with national 
needs, but with better recognised needs — those of party politics. 
Whoever may be the nominal leader, the real leader seems to be a 
civilian Secretary of State for War, aided by an ‘ Army Council.’ 
They regard the latter, however, as of no protective value ; but, 
and rightly, as a cleverly devised machine for the suppression of the 
individual responsibility of its members, by the merging that responsi- 
bility into the easily- borne corporate responsibility of all. So the 
duty of speaking out necessarily devolves on the unofficial smaller 
fry,’ of which I am one. And it is in no spirit of presumption that 
1 have done so. A short time ago, Mr. Haldane was pressed about 
a warning said to have been given by a well-known Greneral on the 
Active List, and in high command, as to a friend across the water 
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who might possibly become a foe. The General, after this watching 
of his words, is not likely to offer any further warnings at all, weighty 
though they would be. So I, faute de mieuXy take up the running 
and continue the warnings, not against only one, but against all 
possible foes. 

As I stated at the commencement of this article, it is to the pre- 
cariousness of our present condition that I desire to draw special 
attention. If this precariousmss be once realised, then surely all 
and every one who realises it will voluntarily put on one side the 
claims of self-interest, and by the ofier of personal service and personal 
self-sacrifice make good the national shortcomings of our present 
rulers, and compel them to take in hand their bounden duty at once 
to make the defence of our home certain and sure. This once assured, 
and known to our friends across the water to be assured, those friends 
will think twice, and many times more than twice, before doing any- 
thing likely to disturb our present, nominally, satisfactory relations ; 
for they will not care lightly to encounter Great Britain, when Great 
Britain shall have thrown ofE her present state of lethargy and shall 
have proved that, like them, she has placed national self-preservation 
in the forefront of the personal life and the personal duties of the 
dwellers in her land. 


Cawherlnj. 


Loxsj)AnK Halk. 
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A LESSON ON THE EFFECTS OF FREE TRADE 


It is not my intention to take part directly in the great political and 
economical controversy — Free Trade versus Tariff Reform — which 
agitates public opinion in England, and is 'par excellence the battle 
(try of the two historical parties in the internal politics of the British 
ETiipire. Someone might object to a foreigner’s interference in a 
(jisciission which the majority of English people consider as private 
matter, regarding their interests alone. As son of an Englishwoman, 
however, I have always felt an irresistible attraction to follow the 
different phases of English public life, with almost the same attention 
as 1 devote to the internal politics of my own country. 

Englishmen are perhaps under the impression that the question of 
Tariff Reform can only interest themselves. The attention, however, 
of other countries is every day more strongly concentrated on what 
is happening in England since the beginning of the new reign. If 
England will really abandon some day her old traditional policy of 
splendid isolation and Free Trade, the political and economical effects 
of such a radical change will be felt all over the world. 

With the present article I intend simply to express my sincere 
admiration for the British nation, and to give a proof of the keen 
interest awakened on the Continent by the great political battle. 

There is a new argument, or rather historical fact, which being, as 
far as I know, ignored by both parties might perhaps contribute to 
throw light on some points of the controversy, where political passion 
lias not yet completely paralysed the use of impartial reasoning. 

Public speakers in England generally prefer to avoid a display of 
deep learning, and to remain in the field of contemporary politics with 
facts and figures of the present time — the practical spirit of the British 
nation clearly recognises the feebleness of historical arguments in 
the heat of political discussions. The economical history of olden 
times affords, however, a mine of useful information which I know 
British statesmen do not ignore while leading public opinion towards 
the solution of the problems of the future. It might therefore be of 
some avail to remind poUticiaiis, even in a brief and summary manner, 
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of the greatest experiment in Free Trade which the world has known 
until England repeated it in the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Perhaps many still ignore the fact that a condition of International 
Free Trade necessarily followed the constitution of the Roman World - 
Empire. Before Rome had extended her authority over all the Mediter- 
ranean world, no real commercial barriers existed between nations in 
the sense in which we understand them nowadays ; nevertheless effective 
barriers were created by the difficulty of communications, the unsafety 
of commercial high roads, the state of continuous warfare between 
tribes and nations, and the instinctive reluctance of Governments 
^ to permit the free exportation of food-stuffs. The danger of famine 
was one of the great anxieties of those troublous times. The gradual 
formation of the Roman Empire, embracing as it did, one after the 
other, the rich provinces which encircle the Meditenanean basin, 
finally put an end to the aforesaid state of affairs. From the day in 
which Egypt passed under the sceptre of Csesar Augustus, the glorious 
Pax Romana held sway over all the ancient world from the mouth of 
the Nile to the Straits of Gibraltar, overthrowing all barriers, and 
opening in the heart of the Empire the easiest and most economical 
highway of commerce, the open sea. 

Rome and Italy, like London and Great Britain of the present day, 
became the great centre of attraction of the Empire, the centre where 
the greatest wealth accumulated, and towards which the world’s 
produce naturally converged. 

Italy, completely destitute of mineral wealth, has always been, 
since the beginning of Roman expansion, a country essentially 
agricultural, peopled by different races of sturdy and thrifty 
peasants. These knew how to extract a meagre pittance from a soil 
which, with the exception of a few favoured regions, answers but 
ungratefully to the care and toil lavished on it. Only a few very 
fertile provinces can bear comparison with the rich plains of Gaul 
or the wondrous Nile valley ; the greater part of Italy is poor and 
rocky, incapable of resisting the unrestricted competition of richer 
countries. 

When therefore the Roman statesmen opened, through conquest, 
aU the ways of the world, and demolished the natural barriers which 
had till then protected Italic agriculture, the latter found itself exposed 
without defence to the merciless competition of other countries. 
First came the plains of Sicily, considered at one time the granary 
of the Roman Republic; then the conquest of Gaul opened Italy 
to the competition of Gallic industry and agriculture; and, lastly, 
the inexhaustible richness of the Nile valley dealt the death- 
blow to the patient industry of the poor and ignorant Italian 
peasant. 

Nowadays Egj^t, thanks to the wise British administration, which 
reminds one of the highest and most glorious traditions of ancient 
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Rome, has shown again how much wealth it can produce, and what 
a huge margin it leaves to free exportation. ^ 

The economical problems created by the absorption of Egypt 
into the Empire acquired, moreover, an exceedingly serious character 
by the co-operation of a very powerful political factor. The lords of 
Rome, for well-known reasons which I omit, inaugurated that unhappy 
system of distributing gratuitously a daily ration of bread to the 
teeming thousands of the capital. From this deplorable policy there 
grew up a numerous population of parasites who, without pr^ucing 
anything, absorbed annually an enormous amount of food -stuffs. The 
evil became intensified through the fact that Rome, as the adminis- 
trative centre of the Empire and the seat of the Imperial Court, 
attracted all the wealthiest and most ambitious men of the time, 
who, in hopes of popularity or Imperial favour, squandered vast sums 
of money in worthless enterprises and lavish generosity. 

Rome, whose population at one moment surpassed a million 
inhabitants, became therefore a gigantic consumer who ought to have 
constituted a great source of wealth to Italian agriculture. On the 
other hand, the Imperial treasury through the free distribution of such 
vast amounts of food-stuffs was overloaded by a financial charge which 
in times of trouble and distress became one of its most serious econo- 
jnical problems, and any possible economy would have been readily 
applied. 

If therefore the peasants had been able to offer their produce on 
the market of Rome at a price inferior to that of Sicily, Gaul or Egypt, 
no doubt the emperors, or rather the administrators of the Imperial 
treasury, would have given preference to the cheaper Italian article. 

It so happened instead that the government of Rome only 
partially understood the economical phenomenon produced by uni- 
versal Free Trade, and ignored completely its causes and its possible 
remedies. Already in the time of the Gracchi, before the fall of the 
Roman Republic, the effects of the agricultural crisis, brought about 
by the competition of Sicily, had given birth to many painful con« 
sequences. The great agitation with which the name of the Gracchi 
is closely bound gives us the first safe indication of the economical 
catastrophe under*which Italy was to fall. 

The remedies tried in those circumstances by the leaders of the 
Roman people were of no avail, because they failed to grasp the real 
causes of the evil. The crisis under the Empire became ever more 
acute; and in Italy agriculture slowly died out as an unremunerative 
industry ; those fields from which the revenue was poor and uncertain — 
that is, the greater part of Italy— were gradually abandoned. Agri- 
culture survived only in relatively happy conditions in some restricted 
areas, like the valley of the Po and Campania, for instance, where 
the exceptional richness of the soil permitted the continuation of 
agriculture even with greatly diminished profits. The special system of 
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cultivation, the minute subdivision of property and the conservative 
tenacity of a hard-working population saved those privileged regions 
from the ruin which extinguished all life in the rest of the Peninsula. 

Nobody thought of defending the native industry, for Italy was 
but a province of the Empire extending from the banks of the Euplirates 
to the Atlantic coast. Reasons of political opportunism, selhsh 
hand-to-mouth principles of internal policy, seemed more urgent 
and impelling; the highest economical interests of our unhappy 
country were sacrificed to these principles, and Italy, deprived of 
other resources, was fatally condemned to misery and depopulation. 

The process was slow but relentless, it lasted several centuiies, 
but in the end the country was transformed into a desert ; some of 
the peasants emigrated, others became shepherds or slaves, and the 
rest died of hunger. The plains, once covered with stretches of golden 
grain, became overrun by brambles and rank weeds, or sank back 
into marshes teeming with game. The greater part of the country 
was absorbed into the immense landed estates of the wealthy Roman 
capitalists, and formed those celebrated Uuifundia of the later Roman 
Empire. 

Through the erroneous interpretation of historical phenomena 
the effects were mistaken for the causes, and succeeding generations 
formulated that celebrated sophism : Latifundia Italiam perdidere. 

In conclusion : Italy was ruined economically and abandoTied by 
her inhabitants principally through the formation of the Roman 
Empire, and in consequence of the greatest experiment of Free Trade 
in the history of mankind. 

Without entering here into greater details it is sufficient to add 
that the crisis ruined Sicily likewise, and inflicted heavy losses even 
on Gaul and Spain. All the weaker industries succumbed under the 
free competition of those countries where the same goods could be 
produced at a lower price. It so happened that the government of the 
Empire, by neglecting the real remedies for a problem of such vital 
importance, permitted, and even encouraged, the extinction of the 
principal sources of national wealth. This contributed in a very high 
degree to the great political catastrophe of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, when the Barbarians overthrew the Empire. 

If the Roman statesmen had been able to foresee the disaster and 
to understand its principal causes, and if they had tried to protect the 
agricultural industry on which alone Italy’s power relied, they might 
have saved their country. By giving means of existence to a numerous 
population of sturdy peasants they could have considerably modified 
the course of events during the last centuries of the Empire and 
through the Middle Ages. 

The singular consequence of this state of aflairs was that Italy 
began to pick up her ancient material prosperity only after the Eippire 
she had founded went to pieces. Then the natural barriers between 
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nations were formed again by the splitting up of the Eoman World, 
and Egypt ceased to paralyse Italy with her ruinous competition. 
Then alone with the rise of prices agriculture slowly revived all through 
the Peninsula, more land came under cultivation, and the inhabitants 
gradually became more numerous in the poorer parts of the country. 
But an evil which is the consequence of an error lasting through 
centuries can only be wiped out through many more centuries of slow 
and steady evolution. 

Italy, as is proved by the present state of the country round 
Kome, in kSicily and elsewhere, principally in the south of the Peninsula, 
])as not yet completely revived— even after seventeen centuries— 
from tlie pernicious effects of Free Trade under Imperial Rome. Tlie 
Bills voted by the Italian Parliament in these last few years for the ^ 
agricultural improvement of the Campagna Romana are a plucky 
(ixperiment of the twentieth century to remedy the evil consequences 
of an economical error of the builders of the Roman Empire. 

I need not add any further comments. Every Englishman who 
lias had the leisure to peruse this brief and incomplete descrip- 
tion of one of the most important phases of the world’s history, will 
know how to draw from it those conclusions most useful for the 
material and moral development of his great country. 


Tea NO. 
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THE PE ESS IN INDIA, i 78 c^i 9 o 8 


The English Press did not appear suddenly in India, fully developed, 
like Minerva from Jupiter’s head. Before the EngUsh appeared on 
the scene, civilisation had long existed, and the necessities of the 
native Government had evolved a system of obtaining and publishing 
information. In Hindu times the rulers of the country relied upon 
the reports regularly transmitted to them by their agents at home 
and abroad. During the rule of the Moguls there was an organised 
department under State regulations (as set forth in the Ain-i-Akbari) 
both for the recording, in writing, of events at headquarters and for 
the collection of reports from newswriters at different stations. There 
was a waqiamvis^ or ‘ recorder,’ in each Subah, or province. In their 
early days in Bengal the English utilised these newsagents to act as 
their intermediaries with the Mogul Emperor. The Portuguese 
printed books at Goa in the sixteenth century. There was a printing 
press at Bombay in 1674, There was printing at Madras in 1772, 
and an official printing press was established at Calcutta in 1779 
(while Warren Hastings was Governor-General). Mr. Bolts, an 
ex- servant of the Company, had proposed a printing press in 1768, 
but he had been, as an interloper, deported. ‘ The Life and Death of 
the First Indian newspaper,’ 1780-1782, are described at full length 
by Colonel Busteed, C.I.E., in his well-known and fascinating book, 
Echoes from Old CalciUta. The proprietor, editor, and printer was 
Mr. James Augustus Hicky, an illiterate man, probably a printer by 
trade, who had suffered losses at sea and been in jail. On the 29th 
of January 1780 he brought out Hickfs Bengal Gazette or Cakutta 
General Advertiser as ‘ a weekly political and commercial paj)er open 
to all parties but influenced by none,’ the first newspaper printed or 
published in India. At first dull and vulgar, and on the whole harm- 
less, it descended to indecency, personalities, and scurrilous attacks, 
often directed at Warren Hastings and Sir Elijah Impey; but it 
avoided attacking Sir Philip Francis. On the 14th of November 
1780 its circulation through the channel of the General Post Oflice 
was stopped, because it contwned ‘ several improper paragraphs 
tending to vilify private characters and to disturb the peace of the 
Settlement.’ But its circulation in Calcutta and the neighbourhood 
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continued. The worst features of the paper became exaggerated : 
personality assumed intolerable licence, private individuals were held 
up to derision. Hicky slandered everyone and anyone alike; even 
young ladies were most offensively indicated under different sobriquets 
which could not be mistaken. In June 1781 Hicky was arrested 
under Impey’s order at the suit of Hastings, imprisoned, and fined, 
but he continued the paper without any change in its style. In 
January 1782 he was again tried by Impey on the same indictment as 
that on which Hastings had previously had him tried ; he was fined, 
and sentenced to one year, in jail. In March 1782 his types were 
seized, so that his paper was closed. He is described as a worthlesvs 
man, but as the pioneer of the Indian Press. Of this paper Kaye 
remarks in his Christianity in India, ‘ Society must have been very 
bad to have tolerated such a paper. ... It is difficult to bring for-® 
ward illustrative extracts. The most significant passages are too 
coarse for quotation.’ Other papers were established about this 
time ; the most important of them were the India Gazette, in November 
1780, and the Calcutta Gazette (a semi-official organ, under the avowed 
patronage of Government), edited by Mr. Francis Gladwin in 1784. 
Kaye has stated in his Life of Lord Metcalfe, that with the improved 
moral tone of Society during the administration of Lord Cornwallis 
(1786-1793) and Sir John Shore (1793-1798) the respectability of the 
Indian Press necessarily made steady progress. The papers had 
little or nothing to say against Lord Cornwallis and his Government. 
It would appear that, therefore, they were left very much to them- 
selves. There is other testimony to the general improvement in 
journalism between 1788 and 1798. 

In 1791 William Duane, an Irish American, was arrested by the 
Bengal Government and ordered to be sent to Europe in consequence 
of an offensive paragraph in the Bengal Journal reflecting upon 
Colonel de Canaple, Commandant of the affairs of the French nation 
and his countrymen in Calcutta. Mr. Duane applied to the Supreme 
Court for a writ of Habeas Corjms, which was granted. On the trial 
of the case the Court unanimously decided that the Governor-General 
in Council possessed the legal right to order Mr. Duane’s arrest and 
have him sent to Europe. On the intercession of M. Fumeron, the 
French Agent, the Government revoked their order for Mr. Duane’s 
embarkation. But, later, as editor of the Indian World, he published 
a number of improper and intemperate articles, and particularly an 
inflammatory address to the army ; he was therefore put under arrest 
(of which an amusing account is extant) and sent to Europe in 1794 : 
the Court of Directors approved of these proceedings. The Bengal 
Harkaru came out as a weekly journal in 1795. In 1796 proceedings 
were taken against the editors of the Telegraph and the Calcutta 
Gazette respectively for articles considered objectionable by the 
Government, but no resort to extreme measures was required. 



In 1798 an officer was suspended and compulsorily retired for 
writing in the Telegraph a letter tending to excite discontent and 
disaffection in the Indian Army ; and another person was deported 
for writing a letter to the same paper animadverting on the official 
conduct of a magistrate, and for contumacy in declining to apologise. 
In 1799 the editor of that paper was required to apologise for a very 
improper reflection on an official. During these years the attitude 
of the Government of the Madras and Bombay Presidencies towards 
the editors of papers was the same as that of the Government of 
Bengal : several editors were warned, and the Press generally was 
officially supervised. Thus, previously to 1799, there were no uniform 
and consistent rules established at the three Presidencies to guide the 
editors of newspapers, or to restrain and punish their excesses. But 
‘the frequent abuses in the Calcutta and other Presses before 1799 
seem to have satisfied the Government that checks were required. 

When Lord Wellesley (then Lord Momington) arrived in India 
as Governor-General on the 18th of May 1798, the Government were 
engaged in a great contest with the French, who were still endeavouring 
to establish a dominant influence in India and intriguing with thtj 
principal native dynasties for the destruction of the British power 
in the East. It was a great crisis. The unwary publication of items 
of intelligence might have been fraught with pernicious results. 
Lord Wellesley believed that it was necessary to subject the Press to 
a rigorous supervision. A censorship was established. In 1799 Lord 
Wellesley was in Madras, to supervise the fourth Mysore war against 
Tippoo. The Bengal Government, under his instructions, issued the 
following Regulations for the public Press : they bore date the 13th of 
May 1799 (Seringapatam was stormed, and Tippoo killed, on the 4th 
of that month) : — First. — ^Every printer of a newspaper to print his 
name at the bottom of the paper. Second. — ^Every editor and pro- 
prietor of a paper to deliver in his name and place of abode to the 
Government. Third. — ^No paper to be published on Sunday. Fourth. 
— No paper to be published at all until it shall have been previously 
inspected by the Secretary to the Government, or by a person autho- 
rised by him for that purpose. Fifth. — The penalty for offending 
against any of the above regulations to be immediate embarkation 
to Europe. These Regulations were communicated to seven English 
papers then published, and were extended to others as they started. 
This system obtained, with some additions to the rules, until the 
censorship was abolished in 1818. 

Lord Wellesley is said to have been at this time exasperated 
beyond measure against the Press of Calcutta. He regarded with 
3xtreme sensitiveness any remarks in the public journals which 
appeared in any degree likely to compromise the stability of British 
rule in the East. In his Life and Times of Carey ^ Marshrmn and Wa/rd, 
Mr. J, C. Marshman has written how Mr. Bruce, the editor of the 
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Asiatic Mirror, a Calcutta newspaper, and one of the ablest public 
writers who have ever appeared in India, had indulged in some specula- 
tive opinions on the comparative strength of the European and native 
population, written in all simplicity and good faith and without any 
factious design. But Lord Wellesley considered the article mis- 
chievous, and in his anxiety that the public security, as he said, miglit 
not be exposed to constant hazard he directed Sir Alured Clarke, 
whom he had left in charge of the Government of Calcutta during 
his absence at Madras, to embark the editor of that paper for Emopo 
in the first ship which might sail from Calcutta, adding, ‘ If you cannot 
tranquillise the editors of this and other mischievous publications, 
be so good as to suppress their papers by force, and send their persons 
to Europe.’ At the same time he established the very rigid censor-^ 
ship of the Press, and authorised the Secretary to Government, who 
was appointed censor, to expunge whatever appeared to him likely 
to endanger the public tranquillity. Immediate deportation to 
lilngland was the penalty for breach of any of the regulations. These 
rules, on reaching Leadenhall Street, received the cordial approbation 
of the Court of Directors, and a despatch was promptly prepared for 
transmission to India. But the President of the Board of Control, 
before whom the despatch had to be placed, declined to concur with 
the sentences which expressed approval of Lord Wellesley’s rules, 
and reserved the question for further consideration. At a subsequent 
period, after his return to England, Lord Wellesley directed the 
Regulations to be excluded from the collection of his official despatches, 
published under his own superintendence. But in November 1791) 
his feelings of animo.sity and alarm regarding the Press were in full 
force, and it was at that inauspicious juncture that the missionaries 
in Bengal sought to establish a press in the interior of the country, 
two hundred miles from Calcutta. To this proposal the Governor- 
General gave the most decided and peremptory refusal. 

When Lord Wellesley’s Government iii 1801 prepared a plan for 
tlie establishment of a Government printing press it was proposed 
to print an official Gazette, accompanied with a newspaper, the latter 
to be published under Government insipection, but not to be con- 
sidered as an official communication. The proposition was based 
on the following grounds ; 

In a political view, a powerful motive arises in favour of the proposed ostablish- 
meiit. The increase of private printing presses in India, unlicensed, however 
oontfolled, is an evil of the first magnitude in its consequences ; of this sufficient 
proof is to bo found in their scandalous outrages from the year 1793 to 1798. 
Useless to literature and to the public, and dubiously profitable to the speculators, 
they serve only to maintain in needy indolence a few European adventurers, 
who are found unfit to engage in any creditable method of subsistence. The 
establishment of a press by the Supreme Government would effectually silence 
those which now exist, and wtuild as certainly prevent the establishment of such 
in future. 
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On the ground of expense the plan was not carried into execution. 
During the years 1801-1804, when the Mahratta wars were in progress, 
the Government prohibited the publication, in the CahnUa Gazette 
and Indm Gaaxtte^ without their express sanction, of military and 
naval information, unless it had previously appeared in the official 
Gazette — a proper precaution under the circumstances — and in 1807 
the prohibition was repeated, and editors were censured for infring- 
ing it. 

Lord Minto (Governor-General 1807-1813) had only been two 
months in Calcutta when the Secretary to Government was instructed 
to address (the 8th of September 1807) the English missionaries 
residing at the Danish settlement of Serampur and desire them to 
Remove their press to Calcutta, so that its productions should be 
subject to the immediate control of the officers of Government, Some 
of the religious pamphlets and treatises issued by the missionaries 
from that press, and directed against the Hindu and Mahomedan 
religions, had (as they w5re circulated in the Company’s dominions) 
appeared to Government to be calculated to produce irritation, alarm, 
and dangerous effects, and to be contrary to the system of protection 
which the Government were pledged to afford to the undisturbed 
exercise of the religions of the country. The leading missionaries 
waited on Lord Minto and submitted an explanation, whereupon the 
Government revoked the order for the removal of the press from 
Serampur, and simply required the missionaries to submit works 
intended for circulation in the British dominions to the inspection 
of Government officers. The Court of Directors approved of the 
measures taken to prevent the circulation of the obnoxious publica- 
tions and of the permission granted to the missionaries to remain at 
Serampur. 

During Lord Minto’s administration the editors of Calcutta news- 
papers were constantly warned. In 1808 the editor of the Calcutta 
Gazette^ who had failed to have his j^roof sheets inspected before 
publication, was censured and directed to send everything for previous 
revision. In 1811 the proprietors of all presses in Calcutta and its 
dependencies were required to have the names of the printers affixed 
to everything printed and issued by them, on pain of incurring the 
displeasure of Government, In 1812 the editor of the Calcutta Daily 
Advertiser was censured for inserting an advertisement intended to 
expose a respectable military officer to public ridicule. Orders were 
issued requiring the previous submission to Government, for^ in- 
spection, of all advertisements save those of special kinds which were 
exempted. In another case, in 1813, the proprietors of the Bengal 
Harkaru were called on to explain their disregard of the rule 
requiring previous inspection. 

About this time there was an animated debate in the House of 
Commons on the subject of the restrictions on the English Press in 
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ladia. On the 21st of March 1811 a motion was made for copies 
of all regulations &c. promulgated since 1797 regarding it. The 
motion was opposed by Mr. Dundas, then President of the Board of 
Control, who said that 

the noble Lord seemed to infer that no restraint should be placed upon the Press 
in India. If such was his meaning, he must say that a wilder scheme never 
entered into the imagination of man than that of regulating the Indian Press 
similarly to the English. There, cauld he no dovht that the very Government would 
he sftaken to its foundations if unlicensed publications were allowed to circulate 
over the continent of Hindustan. There could be but two descriptions of persons 
in India — those who went to that country with the licence of the Company, and 
those who lived in its actual service ; and there could be no doubt whatever that 
the Company had a right to lay any regulation it pleased on those who chose to 
live under its power, and who, when they went into its territories, knew t^ 
conditions of Submission to its authority on which their stay depended. 

The Marquis of Hastings, who (as Lord Moira) succeeded to the 
Governor- Generalship on the 4th of October 1813, soon added some 
rules, dated the 16th of the same month, to those already in force for 
the control of printing offices in Calcutta, as follows : (1) That the 
proof sheets of all newspapers, including supplements and all extra 
publications, be previously sent to the Chief Secretary for revision ; 
(2) that all notices, handbills, and other ephemeral publications be 
in like manner j)reviously transmitted for the Chief Secretary’s re- 
vision ; (3) that the titles of all original works proposed to be pub- 
lished be also sent to the Chief Secretary for his information, who will 
thereupon either sanction the publication of them, or require the 
work itself for inspection, as may appear proper ; (4) the rules estab- 
lished on the 13th of May 1799 and the 6th of August 1801 to be 
in full force and effect except in so far as the same may be modified 
by the preceding instructions. 

In November 1814 Dr. James Bryce arrived in Calcutta as the 
Senior Scotch Chaplain, and was allowed (a curious combination of 
employments, the incompatibility of which was noticed by the Govern- 
ment) to become also the editor and managing proprietor of the 
Asiatic Mirror in 1815. Assuming an independent attitude, he soon 
attacked the policy of the press censor, was censured for constant 
disregard of rules, and in 1817 carried the war into the enemy’s camp 
by complaining to Government of the Chief Secretary, Mr. John 
Adam, for ‘ having overstepped the powers of his office ’ as press 
censor. The Government supported their officer and reprimanded 
Djp. Bryce in his editorial capacity, declining to withdraw their censure 
when he appealed against it. His quarrels with Mr. Adam continued. 
Meanwhile the Government had, on the 2nd of May 1816, established 
the Government Gazette for the public service, withdrawing official 
authority from the Calcutta Gazette. Their object was, it is said, to 
ensure greater control over official secrets. 

It is understood that about the year 1816 the propriety of making 
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the Press free was constantly debated by the Members of the Supreme 
Council in India. The authority for this statement is obscure. Lord 
Hastings had brought with him, it is said, very enlightened views on 
the subject of the Press. When he had broken up the Mahratta 
power and confederacy, he resolved to break Hie fetters of the Press. 
So he abolished the censorship, without recording any reasons, not- 
withstanding the remonstrances of his Cabinet. At the same time he 
passed certain regulations, dated the 19th of August 1818, for the 
conduct of the editors of newspapers, superseding the censorship, as 
follows : 

The editors of newspapers are prohibited from publishing any matter coming 
under the following heads, viz. : — (1) Animadversions on the measures and pro- 
dlbdingB of the Honourable Court of Directors or other public authorities in 
England connected with the Government of India, or disquisitions on political 
transactions of the local administration or offensive remarks levelled at the public 
conduct of the Members of the Council, of the Judges of the Supreme Court, or 
of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta ; (2) discussions having a tendency to create 
alarm or suspicion among the native population of any intended interference 
with their religious opinions or observances ; (3) the reptiblicatum from English 
or other newspapers of passages coming under any of the ahoi'e heads otherwise 
calculated to affect the British power or reputation in India ; (4) private scandal 
Ir and personal remarks on individuals tending to excite dissension in society. 

The Government were empowered to visit any infraction of these 
i rules by a prosecution in the Supreme Court or by expelling the 
offender. The judges of the Supreme Court on one occasion refused 
to grant a criminal information. Hastings was extremely averse to 
banishing an editor. Deportation, after cancelment of the licence to 
remain in India, continued to be nominally the effective method of 
enforcing the censorship against English editors. But when an editor 
born in India, who could not be embarked to Europe, rebelled against 
the censorship, he could not be touched, and the situation became 
anomalous and impracticable. The rules, therefore, soon became 
a dead letter and the Press practically free. 

Hastings subsequently, when answering an address from Madras, 
claimed to have removed the restrictions on the Press, in pursuance 
of the policy that supreme authority should look to the control of 
public scrutiny — as it gains force thereby. The rules of 1818, when 
reported on the Ist of October of that year, without any reasons 
assigned for the change of system, to the Court of Directors in England, 
met with their disapproval; the promulgation of the Goveruor- 
General’s doctrines excited their disgust and alarm. The Court 
prepared a despatch to the Government of India, expressing their 
annoyance at not having been consulted before the changes in the 
Press rules, and denying the efficacy of the proposed change. They 
proposed to write to India as follows : 

With this conviction we positively direct that on the receipt of this despatch 
you do revert to the practice which had prevailed for near twenty years previous 
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to 1818, and continue the same in force until you shall have submitted to us, 
and we shall have approved and sanctioned, some other system of responsibility 
or control, adapted alike to all our presidencies in India. The inconvenience 
and public scandal which have resulted from the sudden liberation of the Press 
in Calcutta, while that at Madras remained under control, are too notorious to 
require particularising here and could not but be the consequence of so hasty and 
partial a measure. 

But when this draft despatch was sent on the 7th of April 1820 to 
the Board of Control for approval, Mr. George Canning, who presided 
there, did not return it. It was simply shelved, and never issued. 
8o Lord Hastings’s rules of 1818 remained in force (until 1823). The 
Bengal Harka/ru became, on the 27th of April 1819, the first daily, 
paper in India. For the next four years the Court of Directdit 
deplored the licentiousness of the Indian Press, after the abolition of 
the censorship, and were anxious to reimpose it. 

Mr. James Silk Buckingham arrived in Calcutta with a licence in 
1815. As editor of the CcdciUta Journal he attacked the Government 
and the officials unsparingly. He was reproved and warned for 
aspersing the character of the Governor of Madras. He defied all 
rules, and harassed the Government and individuals by his objec- 
tionable conduct of his paper, being repeatedly warned for inserting 
articles injurious to the interests of the Company. Lord Hastings 
disapproved of his violence, and personally remonstrated with him, 
but in July 1822 overruled the votes of his Council for deportation. 
AV hen a change was about to take place by the appointment of a 
new Governor-General (Lord Amherst), the Court of Directors thought 
it a fit opportumty to address the Board of Control on the licentious 
state of the public Press in India. 

It appears (they wrote) that from 1791 to 1799 the Bengal Governmout 
limited its interference with the Press in India, in cases of venial offences, to 
(‘xprossions of its disapprobation and to requisitions of apologies from offending 
editors ; that in two cases of aggravation it exercised its legal power of sending the 
(Offenders to England ; in one instance it suspended the offender from the Com- 
pany’s service ; the Calcutta Press was subjected to a censorship from 1799 to 
1818 ; and during that period no case occurred which it was found necessary to 
visit with the severe displeasure of Government. The censorship was removed 
in 1818, rules being laid down instead for the conduct of editors ; and, ever since, 
the restrictions then imposed have been set at nought and tlie Government has 
been involved in an almost constant but unsuccessful conflict with an individual 
editor, it having failed in one prosecution, and declined exorcising its power of 
sending him home, because of other prosecutions which had been instituted 
him in the Supreme Court. In one instance, previously to the intro- 
duction of the censorship at Madras, the Government had found it necessary to 
order an editor to Europe. The censorship has not yet been removed by the 
Madras Government, and at that Settlement, so far as is known, the Press causes 
neither uneasiness to Qovemment nor disturbance to the community. The 
Madras Government, with reference to what has been done elsewhere and to the 
general agitation of the question, have lately represented to the Court, in the 
strongest terms, the impolicy and danger of liberating the Press from the most 
absolute control. Lastly, at Bombay, where the censorship was imposed in 1791 , 
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no oase had ooourred under its operation against which the Bombay Government 
thought iteelf called upon to proceed with severity ; but in December 1819 the 
censorship was removed, and the same regulations for the Press established at 
Bombay as in Bengal. 

The Court’s despatch — which was laid before Parliament with other 
papers in May 1858 — argued the case in the fullest detail with all 
possible force against the freedom of the Press and in favour of the 
censorship. Among other points, the Court observed that a free 
Press could not be confined to Europeans, that four native news- 
papers were started on the withdrawal of the censorship, and that 
^such a Press must be injurious. 

^ The half-castes may bo made, as they must at no remote period become, a 
source of great anxiety to Government. . . . Moreover any diminution of the 
native respect for Government would endanger its safety. . . . As to the diffusion 
of inteUigence among the natives that is a high object, h%it it is not to he attained 
through newspapers^ whose aim is to gratify the curiosity rather than enlighten, the 
understanding t to excite the passions rather than to exercise the reason of their 
readers ; 

and much stress was laid on the danger of the native army obtain- 
ing a perusal of English newspapers, ‘ containing a perhaps exag- 
gerated representation of their grievances or an inflammatory 
incentive to rebellion, which, from their assemblage in garrisons and 
cantonments, they have better means of concerting than any other 
portion of the population.’ They expressed a preference for censor- 
ship over the extreme penalty of deportation, and suggested that, 
as the censorship could not be extended to journals edited by half- 
caste and native editors, Parliament should be asked to enlarge the 
powers of Government. They suggested that the necessity of the 
censorship would be superseded were the local governments em- 
powered to grant and withdraw licences to printing presses, with the 
power of suppressing unlicensed printing, as such a check would be 
universally applicable. Among the papers quoted by the Court 
was a Minute by Lord William Bentinck, then (1807) Governor of 
Madras. ‘ It is necessary in my opinion for the public safety that 
the Press in India should be kept under the most rigid control.’ 
He recommended that all proprietors of printing presses should 
be forbidden, under pain of the utmost displeasure of the Governor, 
to print any paper whatever without the previous sanction of the 
Governor. 

A Minute (1822) by Sir Thomas Munro (Governor of Madras 1820- 
1827) was also quoted, containing his sentiments, unanimously shared 
by his Council, on the danger to be apprehended from a free Press in 
India. He observed that the grand object of improving the moral 
and intellectual character of the people of India was not to be attained 
by the circulation of newspapers and pamphlets among the natives 
immediately connected with Europeans, but by spreading education 
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gradually among the people, diffusing moral and religious instruction 
through the community, giving the natives a greater share in the 
administration, and allowing them to fill places of rank and emolu- 
ment. 

In reply to the Court’s despatch the President of the Board of 
Control wrote that his Majesty’s Ministers, though deeply sensible of 
the weight and importance of the considerations pressed on their 
attention by the Court, did not think that, under the circum- 
stances, it would at present be advisable to submit to Parliament 
any measure for extending the authority of the Indian Grovernment 
to check this abuse (the licentious state of the Press in India). 
In the interim between Hastings’s retirement and Amherst’s 
arrival in India Mr. John Adam, the Senior Member of Council,^ 
acted as Governor- General in 1823. He had previously been Chief 
Secretary and ex officio Press Censor. He had uniformly opposed 
the liberal views of Hastings regarding the Press : he considered a 
free Press incompatible with the institutions of a despotic Govern- 
ment like that of India, and his objections to it were based, not on 
personal irritation, but on conscientious principle. The officials had 
started, in 1821, the John Bull, by way of retorting upon Buckingham’s 
Calcutta Journal. The Presidency was divided in opinion between 
the two newspapers. A prosecution instituted against Buckingham 
failed. After Hastings had left India, Buckingham in his paper 
ridiculed the appointment of the Presbyterian Chaplain to be clerk 
to tlie Committee of Stationery ; Buckingham’s licence was promptly 
taken away, and he was deported. The CakuUa Journal was made 
over to an Indian-born gentleman, as editor, who could not be 
deported. 

Thereupon Regulation III. of 1823 was passed ‘ for preventing the 
establishment of printing presses without licence, and for restraining 
under certain circumstances the circulation of printed books and 
papers.’ It enacted that no person should print any newspaper or 
book containing public news, or information, or strictures on the 
proceedings of Government without a licence, which was liable to be 
revoked ; and that, if any newspaper or work should be printed either 
without a licence or after its recall, any two justices of the peace might 
inflict a penalty of 40i. for each ofience. When the CakMa Journal 
opposed the registration (required to make it law) of this regulation 
in the Supreme Court, the Chief Justice ordered its registration on 
the*ground that the Government and a free Press were incompatible 
with each other and could not co-exist. Simultaneously rules were 
published for the guidance of editors ; it was notified that the publica- 
tion of any observations on the measures or orders of the public 
authorities in England connected with the Government of India, 
or on the measures and orders of the Indian Governments, impugning 
their motives or designs, or in any way intended to bring theifi into 
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hatred or contempt, or to weaken their authority, would subject the 
editors to the loss of their licences. This measure has been called 
the tyranny of despotism; Lord Amherst (1823-1828) is said to 
liave adopted the violent counsels of his advisers. A Mr. Arnott, 
of the CdlcvUa^ Journal, was banished for publishing some offensive 
remarks ; the licence of the paper was soon after revoked : Mr. 
Arnott appealed to the Directors, and was awarded 1,500?. as 
compensation for his banishment. Various orders were issued in 
1822-1826 to prevent Government officers from having any connection 
with the Press on pain of dismissal. 

In 1824 the Bombay Supreme Court complained of the Bombay 
Gazette for having misrepresented their proceedings. The Bombay 
^Government deprived Mr. Fair, the nominal owner and editor, of his 
licence and deported him. But when the Bombay Court was moved 
by the Bombay Government in July 1826 to register (to validate it 
locally) the Bengal regulation, the Judges refused to do so, pronoun- 
cing it, with many panegyrics on the liberty of the Press, unlawful 
and inexpedient. Malcolm (Governor of Bombay 1827-1830) felt 
the want of power of controlling the Press, except by deportation, 
very embarrassing. In May 1827 the Government suppressed tlie 
Calcutta Chronicle for great disrespect to the Government and the 
Directors, and for violating the Press regulation. Lord Amherst 
is said to have relaxed his views on restriction during his last tw(^ 
years of office. Lord William Bentinck (Governor-General 1828- 
1835) hesitated to establish the liberty of the Press by a legislative 
enactment, but he paved the way for it by giving the Press seven 
years of practical freedom and by constantly encouraging its discus- 
sion of public questions. He thought some power should be reserved 
to the authorities, responsible as they were for the peace and integrity 
of the Empire, to enable them efiectively to secure the Government 
against sedition. Though he never interfered with the freedom of 
public discussion, except in the solitary case of the \mli-haUa order 
(which came from England), he thought Government should have 
some authority to restrain the Press summarily in a clear case of 
political necessity. When publishing the hBli-baUa despatch he 
appears to have contemplated some restrictions on the Press, but was 
apparently deterred by Sir Charles Metcalfe’s Minute of the 6th of 
September 1830, which argued against any interference with the 
liberty of the Press. Bentinck was wont to say, snapping his fingers, 
that he did not care a straw for the vituperations of the Press. He 
esteemed, it he said, as a friend and appreciated it as an auxiliary to 
good government. 

Upon Lord William Bentinck’s retirement Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
Senior Member of the Supreme Council, acted as Governor-General 
for nearly a year until Lord Auckland arrived in March 1836. There 
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were then a number of journals in existence in Bengal. On the 
3rd of August 1835 the Government of India under Sir Charles 
Metcalfe passed Act XI. of that year, which took effect from the 
15th of September, removing all restrktiom on the Press. In 1825 
Metcalfe had, as he wrote to a friend, no decided opinions on the 
subject of the Press. 

1 cannot go along with one party as to the blessings of a free Press, nor with 
another as to its dangers ; but 1 rather think that the inconvenienoes would pre- 
dominate at present and the advantages hereafter ; and that it would be hostile 
to the permanency of our rule, but ultimately beneficial to India. 

The real dangers of a fr«5e Press in India are, I think, in its enabling the 
natives to throw off our yoke. The petty annoyances which our Government 
would suffer I call rather inconveniences. The advantages are in the spread of^ 
knowledge, which it seems wrong to obstruct for any temporary or selfish purpose. 

I am inclined to think that I would lot it have its swing, if I were sovereign lord 
and master. 

In 1832, as Vice-President in Council, he expressed his opposition 
to any control of the Press. His opportunity came while he was 
ac'.ting as Governor- General, with Macaulay as his Legal Member of 
Council. The Act of 1835, which they passed, repealed the Press Regu- 
lations, of 1823 in Bengal, and those of 1825 and 1827 in Bombay. It 
enacted that the printer and the publisher of every periodical work, 
within the Company’s territories, containing public news, or comments 
on public news, should appear before the magistrates of the jurisdiction 
in which it should be published and declare where it was to be printed 
and published. Every book or paper was thenceforth to bear the 
Tiame of the printer and publisher. Every person having a printing 
press on his premises was to make a declaration thereof, and for all 
violations of the provisions of the Act penalties of fine and imprison- 
ment were decreed. But, beyond the necessity of making these 
declarations, there was no other restriction upon the liberty of the 
Press. Sir G. Metcalfe was belauded as the liberator of the Indian 
Press, and defended his measure as conducing to the promotion of 
knowledge and civilisation, and thereby the improvement of the 
condition of the people ; he admitted the liberty practically given to 
the Press by Lord W. Bentinck’s forbearance, although the Press 
laws were nominally in existence. He was blamed for his change 
of opinion since 1825, and for having seized the opportunity of a brief 
occupancy of the chief seat of Government to secure for himself a 
little fleeting poj^ilarity. The use of a safety-valve, the publicity, 
the^id afforded to (Jovernment by a free Press, were the arguments 
relied upon by the supporters of liberation. At the same time the 
Government of India re^jognised not only the right but the bounden 
duty of the Government to suspend that liberty on the possible 
oc<nnTence of (certain emergencies when such a measure might become 
necessary for the safety of the State. The freedom of the Indian 
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Press dates from the 15th of September 1835, and the Metcalfe Hall 
was erected in Calcutta to commemorate the n3ame of the Liberator. 
The free Press dinner became an anniversary festival in Calcutta. 
The Court of Directors showed their dissatisfaction with Sir C. 
Metcalfe’s Government, and made him personally feel the weight of 
their displeasure. In their despatch of the Ist of February 1836 the 
Court very severely blamed the Government of India for passing the 
Act, which they declared to be opposed to all previous orders, un- 
justifiable, unsupported by facts, redressing no real grievance, 
required by no emergency, an uncalled for substitution of hgal resjyonsi- 
hility for the previous licensing system. But the Court refrained from 
disallowing the new law, and awaited Lord Auckland’s advice before 
' finally deciding. The Act remained in force. 

So far the main account of the Indian Press has been limited to 
English journalism, with the briefest allusions to vernacular papers. 
It is time to describe succinctly the rise and development of vernacular 
journalism, especially that of Bengal, which by the date of the Mutiny 
of 1857 had attained such a position as to require the serious attention 
of the Government, In 1798 the Court of Directors intimated their 
desire to encourage Indian literature. When the missionaries 
Marshman and Ward had established themselves at Berampur in 
October 1799, they wT,re soon joined in January 1800 by William 
Carey, who brought down his press from his factory in the Malda 
district. There is no need to dwell at lengtli on the activity of the 
Berampur missionaries until the year 1818. Their relations with 
Lord Minto’s Government have been mentioned. Marshman tells 
how the Berampur missionaries had for some time contemplated 
the publication of a newspaper in the Bengali language, to stimulate 
inquiry and diffuse information. The Government had always 
regarded the periodical Press with a spirit of jealousy ; it was then 
under a rigid censorship. It did not appear likely that a native 
journal would be suffered to appear, when the English journals at the 
Presidency (where alone they were published) were fettered by the 
severest restrictions. On Marshman’s proposal the Government, in 
February 1818, allowed the publication of a periodical in Bengali, 
provided all political intelligence, more especially regarding the East, 
was excluded, and it did not appear in a form likely to alarm Govern- 
ment. ‘ It must therefore be confined to articles of general informa- 
tion and notices of new discoveries, but a small space may be allotted 
to local events with the view of rendering it attractive.’ This monthly 
magazine appeared in April 1818 as the Dig-Dwrswn. As it was 
received with unexpected approbation, Dr. Marshman and Mr. Ward 
issued a prospectus for the publication of a weekly vernacular news- 
paper in Bengali. Dr. Carey regarded this publication with feelings 
oi gr(‘at alarm, but was overruled by his colleagues. The first number 
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was issued on the 23rd of May 1818 as the Samachar Durpan. This 
was supposed to be the first Bengali newspaper, until recently it has 
been stated that the Bengal Gazette, published in 1816 in Bengali, 
which lived less than a year, was the first. However that may be, 
the issue of the Samachar was favoured by the authorities, and Lord 
Hastings, to encourage it, allowed its circulation at one-fourth the 
usual postage charge. The censorship of the Press was then in full 
vigour, but the ‘ liberty of unlicensed printing,’ which the mission- 
aries enjoyed in the Danish settlement of Serampur, was not inter- 
fered with. While the animosity against the periodical English Press 
was at its height, the Government manifested its confidence in the 
discretion of the Serampur missionaries by purchasing one hundred 
copies of their Bengali newspaper for the public offices in Bengal, and 
encouraged a Persian version of it by a liberal subscription. Persian 
was then the official language of the Courts of Bengal. The first 
native newspaper in Bombay was the Bombay Samachar, published as 
a weekly on the 1st of July 1822 ; the Government subscribed for 
fifty copies ; it became a weekly in 1833, and a daily in 1860. By 
1875 there were 254 vernacular newspapers in India. In Bengal the 
Hindu Patriot had been started (in English) in 1853. The Indian 
Mirror came out in 1861, the Bengali in 1862, the AmrUa Bazar 
Patrika in 1868. 

Soon after the Mutiny broke out in 1857 the Government of India 
recorded on the 12th of June a Resolution announcing their intention 
to take prompt and decisive measures with the Press. Certain native 
newspapers (the Doorbeen, SvUan-ul-Akhbar, Samachar Soodhahimhun) 
in Calcutta had uttered falsehoods and facts grossly perverted for 
seditious purposes, misrepresented the objects and intentions of 
Government, vituperated Government itself, and endeavoured to 
excite discontent and hatred towards it in the minds of its native 
subjects. Two of the papers had published a traitorous proclamation 
inciting the Hindus and Mahomedans to murder all Europeans. 
The Government ordered their law officers to prosecute the printers 
and publishers of the two newspapers on charges of publishing seditious 
libels, and determined to take for a time control of the Press, and 
power to suppress summarily publications containing treasonable or 
seditious matter or otherwise infringing the conditions imposed. 
Lord Canning himself took charge of the measure, which became, on 
the 13th of June, XV of 1857, an Act to regulate the establishment of 
printing presses and to restrain in certain cases the circulation of 
printed books and papers. It temporarily placed the whole Indian 
Press very much in the position in which it was permanently before 
Sir C. Metcalfe’s legislation in 1835 gave it complete liberty. It 
prohibited the keeping or using of printing presses without licence 
from the Government. The Government took discretionary power 
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stamp duty on the newspaper Press of India, this development of the 
Indian Press was not the result of a repeal of a duty in the same 
way as in England the repeal of the newspaper stamp duty in 1865, 
and of the advertisement tax in 1853 (both first imposed in 1712), 
and the abolition of the paper duty in 1861, had conduced there 
to the enormous expansion of journalism. 

The Wahabi conspiracy had existed at least from 1863, and in 
1868-1869 inquiries were instituted which led to the trial and con- 
viction of some of the conspirators. The investigations brought to 
light the fact that further measures were required to meet cases of 
seditious preaching, for which there seemed to be no satisfactory 
provision in the existing law. The Penal Code was accordingly 
amended by the introduction (by Act XXVII. of 1870) of a new section 
124a, by which Sir FitzJames Stephen, then Legal Member, intended 
to assimilate generally the Indian law regarding seditious language to 
the English law as it had settled down since Fox’s Libel Act of 1792. 
This new section had, he stated, stood in Macaulay’s draft code in 
1837, and no one could account for its final omission. He disclaimed 
any wish of the Government to check, in the least degree, any criticism 
of their measures, however severe and hostile, nay, however disin- 
genuous, unfair, and ill-informed it might be. The section would not 
apply to a writer or speaker who neither directly nor indirectly sug- 
gested or intended to produce the use of force ; but his intention 
would have to be inferred from the circumstances in each case. The 
section also would not be an interference with the liberty of the Press, 
a phrase which he described as mere rhetoric. ‘ The qrmtion was mt 
whether the Press ought or ought not to he free, hut whether it ought to 
he free to excite rebellion,^ and he proceeded to describe what people 
might or might not say. The section (124a) was passed as follows : 
‘ 124a. Whoever by words, either spoken, or intended to be read, or 
by signs or by visible representations or otherwise, excites or attempts 
to excite, feelings of disafiection to the Government established by law 
in British India, shall be punished with transportation for life or for 
any term, to which fine may be added, or with imprisonment for a 
term which may extend to three years, to which fine may be added, 
or with fine. Explanation. — Such a disapprobation of the measures 
of the Government as is compatible with a disposition to render 
obedience to the lawful authority of the Government, and to support 
the lawful authority of the Government against unlawful attempts 
to subvert or resist that authority, is not disaffection. Therefore, the 
making of comments on the measures of the Government, with the in- 
tention of exciting only this species of disapprobation, is not an offence 
within this clause.’ 

Also, during this* period (1858-1878) the Penal Code contained a 
section, 506 (which was altered in 1898) directed against the circula- 
tion or publication of any statement, rumour, or report, known to be 
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false, with intent to cause any officer, soldier, or sailor, to mutiny, or 
with intent to cause fear or alarm to the public, and thereby to induce 
any person to commit an offence against the State or against the 
public tranquillity. 

In 1878 it appeared to the Government of India, when Lord Lytton 
was Viceroy and Governor-General, that a section of the Vernacular 
Press had of late years assumed an attitude of fixed hostility to the 
Government; that it did not confine itself to criticising particular 
measures or the acts of individual officers on their merits, but attacked 
the very existence of British rule in India, and that the evil had been 
steadily growing and had attained a magnitude which called for the 
application of some strong measures of repression. The Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal (Sir Ashley Eden) had brought to notice instances 
of the licentiousness and sedition of the Vernacular Press, and the 
necessity for immediate action was pressed on the Government of 
India from many quarters. The existing law was held by competent 
advisers not to furnish a sufficient remedy, so that fresh legislation was 
considered necessary. It was decided to devise a special procedure 
for the 'preoerdion of offences, rather than to amend the ordinary 
criminal law imposing penalties for offences already committed. 
The reasons for the measure stated in the preamble of the Bill, which 
became law on the 14th of March, were that certain publications in 
Oriental languages, printed or circulated in British India, had of late 
contained matter likely to excite disaffection to the Government, or 
antipathy between persons of different races, castes, religions, or 
sects in British India, or had been used as means of intimidation or 
extortion, and that such publications were read by and disseminated 
among large numbers of ignorant and unintelligent persons, and were 
thus likely to have an influence which they otherwise would not possess, 
so that it was considered necessary for the maintenance of the public 
tranquillity and for the security of her Majesty’s subjects and others 
that power should be conferred on the Executive Government to 
control the printing and circulation of such publications. 

The measure passed by the Council established a system of con- 
trol over vernacular papers, as follows : (1) The Magistrate might, 
with the previous sanction of the Local Government, require the 
printer or publisher of any such newspaper to enter into a bond binding 
himself not to print or publish in such newspaper anything likely to 
excite feelings of disaffection to the Government or antipathy between 
different races &c., or to commit extortion ; (2) If any newspaper 
(whether a bond had been taken in respect of it or not) at any time 
contained any matter of the description juat mentioned, or was used 
for purposes of extortion, the Local Government might warn such 
newspaper by a notification in the Qaz^Ue, and if, in spite of such 
warning, the offence was repeated, the Local Government might then 
issue its warrant to seize the plant, &c., of such newspaper, and when 
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any deposit had been made might declare such deposit forfeited ; 
(3) as the deposit of security and the forfeiture of the deposit might 
perhaps press unduly on less wealthy proprietors, clauses were inserted 
enabling a publisher to take his paper out of the operation of this 
portion of the Act by undertaking to submit his proofs to a Govern- 
ment of&cer before publication, and to publish nothing objected to by 
such officer. 

In the debate in the Legislative Council full explanation was given 
of the necessity for the measure (which included also provisions for 
the seizure and prohibition of importation of books, newspapers, 
&c., of the kind aimed at), and for the summary procedure adopted, 
also of the limitation of the measure to the Vernacular Press. Much 
^ stress was laid upon the importance of avoiding public trials for 
sedition. It was mentioned that both Sir Charles Metcalfe and 
Macaulay, the one the originator and the other the draughtsman and 
the eloquent defender of the Act of 1835, while arguing strongly in 
favour of a free Press, adverted to the possibility of circumstances 
arising which might compel the Government of the day to resort 
again to legislation of a restrictive character. Mr. Prinsep also, in 
1835, thought the eye of the Government would require to be kept 
‘ continually upon the Press, and especially upon the native Press, 
for it was capable of being made an engine for destroying the respect in 
which the Government is held, and so undermining its power.’ The 
Secretary of State, Lord Cranbrook, sanctioned the Vernacular Press 
Act, but objected to the provisions under which a publisher might 
undertake to submit a proof of his newspaper to Government before 
publishing it, so a brief Act was passed repealing this portion of the 
previous measure. The Act was only once put in force. Under the 
orders of Government a bond was demanded from the printer of the 
Som ProJcash for publishing seditious matters. The printer executed 
the bond, but subsequently stopped the issue of that paper, and started 
the NavaMbhakar in its place. The following year, permission was 
sought to revive the Som Prokash, and such permission was accorded on 
the editor’s giving a pledge for its future good conduct. Subsequently 
both the papers were separately published. No prosecution took place ; 
no further publicity was given to the incriminated articles ; a warning 
was given to the whole native Press, and its tone preceptibly improved 
without any diminution of fair criticism ; the preaching of general 
sedition ceased. All that was required was effected by requiring the 
printer to execute the bond. 

The two Acts were both repealed by Lord Ripon’s Government 
in January 1882, so that S. 124a of the Penal Code alone remained to 
the Government as a means of controlling seditious utterances in the 
Press generally ; while under Customs and Post Office Acts foreign 
publications could be stopped from circulation in India. 

Although some of the vernacular newspapers attacked the Govern- 
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ment with virulence and boldness, for the next nine years, no notice 
was taken, until in August 1891 the proprietor, editor, manager, 
printer and publisher of the Bcmgohasi (Calcutta newspaper) were pro- 
secuted under Sections 124a and 500 of the Penal Code for sedition and 
defamation in certain articles in which statements were made against 
the Grovernment, and attempts made to excite popular feeling and dis- 
content and disaffection towards the Government among the people. 
The main object of the Government in instituting the prosecutioii 
was to ascertain and make known the exact state of the law. After 
a trial for several days before the Chief Justice, a majority of the jury, 
in the proportion of seven to two, were for conviction, but the Chief 
Justice declined to accept anything but a unanimous verdict ; the 
jury were therefore discharged. The accused then expressed their ® 
contrition for having allowed the articles in question to appear, and 
threw themselves unreservedly on the Lieutenant Governor’s mercy, 
promising never to repeat their offence. The Lieutenant Governor, 
with the concurrence of the Government of India, stopped further 
proceedings. In this case the meanings of the words * disaffection * and 
‘ disapprobation’ were much discussed, the Chief Justice laying it down 
that the meanings of the two portions of Section 124a were distinct, 
iuid that a man’s ‘ disaffection ’ was totally different from ‘ disappro- 
bation.’ When Mr. Rand and Lieutenant Ayerst were murdered at 
Poona in June 1897, the Government ascribed the murders to in- 
fiarnmatory articles in the Vernacular Press (in connexion with anti- 
plague measures). In 1897 Mr. Tilak was tried under Section 124a for 
attempting to excite feelings of disaffection to the British Govern- 
ment in certain articles in the Marathi paper, the Kesari, of which 
lie was the editor and proprietor. The jury found him guilty by 
a majority of six to three. The judge accepted this verdict and 
sentenced the accused to eighteen months’ rigorous imprisonment. 

In 1898 section 124 a was amended and amplified. 

The relations between Government and the Press have developed, 
as has been shown, since 1780 from a system of arbitrary, not to say 
despotic, treatment, through periods of Press censorship, restriction, 
liberty, temporary restraint, renewed freedom, a Vernacular Press Act 
for four years, legislation (twice) by amendments of the ordinary law 
against sedition, until in 1908, before Act VIL was enacted, the Press 
law was comprised, as will have appeared, in Act XXV. of 1867, in 
Sections 108a, 124a, 153a, and 505 of the Penal Code, and Sections 
108 aqd 196 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, besides some provisions 
of the Customs and Post Office Acts. It has been officially explained 
that the new Act VII. of 1908 (incitements to offences) is directed, 
not against the liberty of the Press, nor against sedition, with which 
the existing criminal law would deal, but against a Press which incited 
men to murder, to armed revolt, and to secret diabolical schemes. 

It remains to be seen whether the combined effect of the previously 
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existing law and the new Act, aU of which apply equally to the En^sh 
and the Vernacular Presses, will suffice to control the utterances of the 
Press within reasonable limits, and to mainiain peace and order^ which 
is the ultimate object of all law. When other legislative attempts 
have failed it is difficult to be hopeful of complete success from the 
new law. 

S. M. Mitra. 



DREADNOUGHTS FOR SALE OR HIRE 


The period of hesitation through which the Naval Powers of the 
world passed when the Dreadnought design was first revealed ha# 
given place to a period of nervousness, some manifestations of which 
approach the comic. 

For instance, people have suddenly awakened to the fact that 
two large battlesldps are building at Els wick and Barrow respectively 
to the order of the Brazilian Government, and that a third is pro- 
jected and will be laid down at Elswick as soon as the first, the Minos 
Germs, is in the water. Promptly, there arises something which 
approaches the indignity of a first-class naval scare. In the United 
States particularly, the Hew York Herald laments almost in the 
vein of the Psalmist that Brazil, their own familiar friend, hath laid 
great wait for the Yankees. 

The simple fact of the matter is that when the model of the Minas 
Geraes appeared at the Franco -British Exhibition people at once 
began to ask, ‘ What on earth can Brazil want with Dreadnoughts ? ’ 
And next, ' How on earth can Brazil pay for Dreadnoughts ? ’ Thus 
*the way was paved for a story of dark and dire complots of which the 
terrible little yellow man from the Far East was naturally made the 
hero. His relations with the guileless Yankee have recently been 
strained ; his fleet is to the American fleet but as four to five (in 
material that is, in war-worthiness it may be as Lombard Street to 
a China orange); therefore the perfidious one, without doubt, has 
conspired with the Government of Brazil to bring about a nefarious 
deal. So they argue in America. 

Conjecture of this kind, is, of course, no evidence ; and although 
the question, ' What does Brazil want with Dreadnoughts ? ’ seemed 
unanswerable to the First Lord of the Admiralty, I do not think it 
necessarily is so. A modern fleet is not built in five or even ten 
years, and in ten years’ time a certain European Power suspected 
of designs on the independence of South American States will be 
so strong at sea that it will be quite desirable (we will put it this 
way) for Brazil, the largest of the threatened conununities, to be 
able to afford effective help in the maintenance of the Monroe doctrine 
to the United States. Again, when the Isthmus Canal is cut, Brazil 
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may quite possibly aspire to such aggrandisement at the excuse of 
Columbia or Ecuador as would seat her on both oceans and give her 
the unquestioned hegemony of South America. Be it remembered 
that the Brazilian Navy League is strong and aggressive, and exercises 
real influence on public opinion. Brazilian naval officers are perfectly 
clear on the point that Brazil is in fact intending to build up a Navy 
for herself. One of them, a member of the Naval Commission, put it 
this way : ‘ This is not a new programme ; the Government authoriHed 
it as long ago as 1904, and would have authorised it ten years earher 
had money been available, and had not the Navy been imbued With 
anti-Republican sentiment. Since it was authorised, it has been 
further delayed by the coming of the Dreadnought. If we are to 
<*iave a Navy at all — ^and there are plenty of good reasons why we 
should — ^it is wise to have the best of its size that can be built ; so we 
are constructing Dreadnought battleships, swift cruisers, torpedo- 
boat destroyers and submarines, exactly as every other Power which 
aspires to naval strength is doing.* It is a fact that there is nothing 
to be called news in the information that these ships are being built 
to the order of Brazil. The officers of the Brazilian Naval Coni- 
mission, which is superintending the building of the Minas Geraes, 
were very much to the fore when I was at Jarrow in the autumn of 
1906 to witness the launch of the Lord Nelson. All the ordinary 
naval text-books, moreover, have included them, with details of 
greater or less inaccuracy, for the last two years. Nevertheless, 
the idea that the warships are intended for some Power other than 
Brazil is not so absurd as it may appear at first sight. 

In the first place, it is apposite to remember that sales to some 
other Power of warships completed or completing by the South 
American State which gave the order are by no means uncommon. * 
Taking ships still borne on the fighting strength of the world’s 
navies only, we get the following list 


Ship 

1 C]B!i>H 

Bnilt for 

; At 

I’ouffht, by 

! Diitt’ 

; Idzvmi ' {ei\-Esmeraida) . 
Iwate and Idzumo . 

Cruiser 

j Chili 

Elswick 

Japan 

1895 

; Armoured 
Cruigers 

1 Chili 

1 

Elswick 

Japan 

1899 

i Triumph and Siviftsure . 

Battleships 

; Chili i 

Elsv^ick 

Barrow 

Great 

Britain 

1903 

I Kasuga and Niishin 

Armoured 

Cruisers 

1 Argentine | 

Sestri- 

Ponente 

Japan 

1903 


It may be said with truth, in fact, that the ships South America 
has sold could wipe all the fleets South America possesses off the seas. 

Since these things are so, it is not much to be wondered at that 
the intentions of Brazil are suspect, nor, seeing that of the seven 
ships named above Japan has bought five, while the other two were 
bought by Great Britain to prevent them passing into the hands of 
an enemy of Japan, is it marvellous that Japan should be pointed at 

' To be struck off the effective list this year. 
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as the purchaser. Moreover, the ships have a remarkable likeness 
in general plan to those most newly designed for the Japanese Navy. 
In each class there are four turrets on the centre line, two raised 
so as to fire over the others ahead or astern respectively ; while there 
are also two amidships, placed, as in the Dreadnought, one on either 
beam. Now this arrangement, up to the present, is entirely and 
exclusively Japanese. In British ships, there is no intention of 
going beyond an armament of ten 12-inch guns, firing eight on either 
broadside, for technical reasons which it skills not to explain. The 
newest American design pro^des for ten i2-inch guns in five turrets, 
all placed on the centre line, so that all the guns bear on either beam. 
The most striking resemblance to the Japanese design, however^ 
is to be found in the mounting of the anti-torpedo armanent. The 
l^irazilian ships are to carry twenty-two 4‘7 inch guns, of which four- 
i een will be mounted in battery amidships, and the remaining eight 
in sponsoned casemates on the upper deck and on the superstructure. 
The Japanese ships will carry ten 6-inch guns, mounted in battery, 
and twelve 4*7 on the upper deck and superstructure. At the date 
of the design of these ships only the Japanese had begun to adopt 
large quick-firers mounted behind armour as the anti-torpedo 
armament. 

For these and other reasons, I went to Elswick recently believing 
that the great battleships — equal, be it remembered, to the most 
powerful in the world until the British ^ Bai^t-Dreadmughts'* are 
built — were, in fact, to go to Japan under cover of the Brazilian 
order. By the time I left for Barrow-in-Furness, to interview the 
Sfw Paulo, I was convinced that this view was mistaken. In the 
first place, there is no Japanese Naval Commission in either town ; 
no Japanese naval officer even that I could hear of. It is true that 
numbers visit these great establishments, but I was informed that 
the Ordnance Works, rather than the shipbuilding yards, are most 
frequently the object of their visits. Now, I am very sure that, 
except under stress of circumstances, the Japanese would never 
consent to accept ships the material of which had only been tested 
by the easy-going methods of the Brazilians. When a contract for 
the Imperial Japanese Navy is placed, the watch kept by the naval 
officers of Japan is unsleeping. In the second place — ^and this 
consideration is important — given time, Japan could build her warships 
to her own designs, in perfect secrecy — a secrecy to which Western 
nations vainly strive to attain — and at far less cost than that which 
a British firm would accept. The warships which she has bought 
at present she has bought in moments either of national anger or of 
national peril : the Idzumi (Esmeralda) on the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Shimonoseki ; the hmUe and Idzumo on the Russian 
occupation of Port Arthur ; the Kasuga and Nisshin when the 
great struggle with Russia was seen to be inevitable. But these 
three Brazilian ships will not be ready to hoist the pendant until the 
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following dates approximately : Minas GeraeSy September-J^ovember 
1209 ; Sao Panh, December 1909 -March 1910 ; Rio de Janeiro y 
December 1910-March 1911. These dates, moreover, involve rapid 
constraction — as rapid, indeed, as that which is quoted as the highest 
standard attainable by the German Navy; and it may safely be 
said that if the vessels are completed by the dates named it will 
only be owing to their purchase by another Power. In any case, 
however, it is obvious that these vessels could be of no use to Japan 
if a straggle be imminent. If it be postponed till 1911-1912, she 
can probably make other and better arrangements. 

At the same time — and with the greatest deference to the Brazilian 
gOharge d" Affaires y who has recently declared that his Government has 
no intention of selling these ships to any other Power — it is almost 
impossible to believe that they were designed without an cvrrikre 
fensee. When the Triumph and Smftsure came into the market, our 
Government refused at first to buy them, on the ground that they 
‘do not fulfil Admiralty requirements.’ Later, under stress of cir- 
cumstances which are well known, we bought them, and have been 
sorry for it ever since. But the Brazilian ships, so far, at any rate, 
as the outward signs of structural strength go, are up to the standard 
of any Navy in the world. There is no ‘ cuttin’ the frames too liglit ’ 
here, and , of course, the great names of Armstrong and Vickers Maxim 
are guarantees of the excellence of material and workmanship. At 
any rate, botli the political and financial equilibrium of South American 
Republics is unstable, and it is pretty certain that, at this moment, 
Brazil would not refuse a good offer for the ships. In some quarters 
it is certainly believed that this course will be forced upon the 
Brazilian Government by the res angusta domi. 

I want, however, to discuss the matter from a more general stand- 
point. If, by the middle of 1911, there be three Dreadnoughts for sale 
or hire, what effect will that have on the naval balance of power 
1 take the Brazilian ships for example ; but be it remembered that at 
least one other country not generally classed among the great Naval 
Powers— Austria-Hungary, to wit — is building ships which may be 
classed with the Dreadnoughls ; Spain is not impossibly about to do 
so ; and there are rumours of formidable programmes for China, 
Chili, and even for Holland and the Scandinavian States. 

I take the bnginning of 1912 (January to March) for my epoch 
of comparison. At that date, the Anglo- Japanese Alliance and the 
Triple Alliance (nominally so far as Italy, actually so far as Austria- 
Hungary is concerned) wiU still be in existence, as well as, presumably, 
that between Russia and France, We may take the following as being 
the Powers or groups of Powers between which collision is most 
likely to occur : the United States and Japan ; Great Britain and 
Germany, with or without the alliance of Austria-Hungary ; Italy 
and Austria-Hungary. 

To take the most probable first. In the event of war breaking out 
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between the United States and Japan in (aay) March 1912, the relative 
strength of the opposing fleets in capital ships, or, as I prefer to call 
them, ships of the line, will be as follows, so far as can be reasonably 
anticipated at this date : 


United States 

Battleships : — 

Dreadnought ships ... 6 

Vre-Dreadnought battleships . 22 

Armoured Cruisers (four or more 

9*2-inch or superior weapons) . 4 


Japan 

6 ( + 3 =’9) 
11 

8 


Guns ; - 


12-inch and above . 

124 

124 ( 4 86 = 

10-ineh to 9-2-inch . 

16 

64 

8-inch to 7-inch 

216 

24 

6-inch .... 

212 

208 


The figures in brackets show the modification caused by the 
purchase of the Brazilian ships by the weaker Powers. Ships of the 
IjQfd Nelson and Invincible classes and their foreign equivalents 
are counted as Dreadnoughts. 

The Japanese, like ourselves, plan to have their ships ready for sea 
in two years from the date of laying down. If this arrangement were 
adhered to, and the programmes for the years immediately ensuing 
be the same as for those immediately past, another pair of battleships 
and of armoured cruisers ought to be added to the total. But financial 
stringency may cause a delay in the completion of some part of the 
programme. 

The Americans have a superiority in pre- Dreadnought ships and 
in the lighter type of gun — a superiority which, seeing that in Dread- 
noughts and in Dreadnoiight-csiTned heavy guns they are about equal 
to the Japanese, ought, if material were everything (which it is not), 
to give them the victory. Add the Brazilian ships to the American 
total, and their superiority becomes assured. But add them to the 
Japanese total, and the balance inclines quite markedly the other way. 
The United States must certainly take these vessels into account, or 
lay down three additional Dreadnoughts themselves and press them 
rapidly to completion, in order to secure a bare margin of material 
superiority over Japan in 1912. 

The next hypothetical struggle to which reference will be made is 
one between Great Britain and Germany. In this case, the account 
in March 1912 vdll stand thus : 


Dreadnought ships . 
Vio~Dreadnought battleships 
Armoured Cruisers . 

Guns : — 

1‘2-inch to 11 -inch . 

10-inch to 9*2-inoh . 

8-inch to 7-6.inch 
6*inch .... 


Great Britain Germany 

18 18(4-3=^16) 

88 20 

9 — 


272 190 ( 4-36 = 226) 

108 40 

74 

486 476 
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1 have here allowed for a British programme of four large armoured 
ships to be laid down next year and to be finished by the end of 1911. 
Siiilarly, I have estimated that the Gherman ships which will be laid 
down in July next, under the programme of 1909,- will be ready for 
service in March 1912. Were (Germany to purchase the Brazilian 
ships, our margin of superiority to her alone would still be considerable, 
but we should be very far below the two-Power standard. Suppose 
(and it is not an eictravagant supposition) Austria-Hungary were 
in alliance with Germany. Then the figures would stand : 


Dreadnought ships . 
Vve-Dreadnought battleships . 
Armoured Cruisers . 

Guns : — 

12-mch to 11-inch 
10-inch to 9*2-ineh . 

8-inch to 7*5-inch 
6 -inch 


(ircat Britain 
18 
m 

9 


Uerujiiiiy a»<1 
Anstria-H iinta:nry 


16 (+ 3 ^ 19 ) 


23 


272 202 (+ 36 238) 

108 76 

74 36 

436 476 


Taking Dreadnought ships alone, the eighteen British vessels will 
mount 160 12‘inch guns and twenty 9‘2-inch, against 1()2 12- and 
11-inch and twenty-four 9*4-inch guns for the German and Austro - 
Hung^arian ships. Should the Brazilian Dreadnoughts pass to cither 
Power, the alliance would have an actual superiority of forty-two 
heavy guns in its Dreadmught ships, and that is somewhat heavy 
odds. As the standard German weapon is the 11 -inch gun, it is on 
the face of it unlikely that Germany will complicate her artillery 
by the purchase of these ships, but the temptation to do so, were 
war imminent, would be great, and it must be remembered tliat the 
German element in Brazil is now very large. 

Next let us take the event of war between Austria-Hungary and 
Italy. The naval forces of the two nations will stand thus : 


Dreadnought ships , 

ftaly 

2 

ALTstriu-ltuii^nry 

3 ( + 3 - 01 

Pre-Dreadnoiigh t battleshipfi . 

10 

9- 

Armoured Cruisers . 

4 


uns : — 

12-inch to 11- inch . 

44 

12 (> .% - 48) 

10-inch to 9*2-mch . 

24 

57 

8- inch to 7’5-inch 

8H 

36 

6-iiioh ..... 

64 

54 


In this case, the acquisition of the Brazilian ships by Austria- 
Hungary would turn the scale, which is fairly evenly balanced at 
present, decidedly in her favour. 

It may be said, of course, that there is nothing new in all this. 
Minor Naval Powers have* always had ships for sale or hire, and have 

* Habsburg and Wien classcB added for purpose of comparison with Italy, these 
ships being capable of fighting in the Adriatic. 
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sometimes been compelled to sell or hire them to belligerents, as we 
found to our inconvenience between 1776 and 1783, and again 
in 1807. So far; that is true; but since the era of armoured 
ships began no minor Power has ever possessed vessels which were 
right up to the standard of the latest and most powerful designed 
for the leading Powers ; and if any have approached it, they have 
always been bought by one or other of those leading Powers. These 
Brazilian Dreadnoughts, therefore, are of new and ominous significance. 
And not less so are the Austro-Hungarian ships, which, though not 
for sale, may be said to be on hire as reinforcement for the Navy of a 
Power with which it is convenient to Austria-Hungary to ally her- 
self. From our point of view, and from that of the Americans an{^ 
the Italians also, the uncomfortable feature is that for twenty years 
to come we shall always have to take the Minas Geraes and her sisters 
into account in estimating our naval needs, even if they should remain 
for the greater part of that time under the Brazilian flag. When the 
outbreak of war has become a matter of months, as, for example, 
it was in September 1903, the payment of 5,000,000L or so for a 
reinforcement of three first-class ships will be the merest drop in the 
bucket of expenditure to be incurred. The stronger Power, even if it 
does not want the ships, will be compelled to buy them to keep them 
out of the enemy’s hands. We have done this once for a friend, 
with results on which I am afraid we are hardly entitled to congratulate 
ourselves, however convenient our action may have been to Japan. 

1 suspect that the lesson of the Triumph and Smjtsure and their pur- 
(‘base has not been thrown away on irresponsible republics ‘ on the 
make,’ If we repeat the operation, we shall lay ourselves open to 
a system of diplomatically correct blackmail very much to be 
deprecated. 

But what is the alternative ? I confess I do not see one. Now 
that (quite rightly, in my humble judgment) the same sum of money 
goes in the construction of one battleship that formerly sufficed 
for two, and one cruiser of the Indomitable type absorbs the provision 
wliich would formerly have sufficed for three, the number of ships 
which nations can aflord to build is necessarily much smaller than 
it was. But it is of vital importance that the great private ship- 
building yards should be kept employed. The shipbuilding resources 
of Glermany, Russij^, Japan, and the United States have been so 
largely developed that these countries now not only build all they 
require for themselves, but can undertake work for foreign nations 
as well. Spain is patriotically and prudently developing her dock- 
yards before starting on the building of her new Navy. Nouglit 
remains to our shipbuilders but the orders of the minor States, and 
every ship of great fighting force which they build for one of these 
may hereafter become an embarrassment to their own country. 
That is the irony of the dilemma in which we are placed. 
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So Jobn Bull must pay, and oontinue to pay, and look as pleasant 
as he can. Since his very existence depends on it, he must not only 
take into account the warships of any two Powers which might, 
under joonceivable circumstances, combine against him, but also the 
potential reserves of these Powem in the hands of minor States. 
He need not concern himself very seriously about the much-discussed 
epoch of 1911 — ^as I have shown above. But when 1915 comes, and 
with it the expiration of the alliance with Japan, he may, and probably 
will, find himself face to face with new responsibilities against which 
he can hardly begin to make provision too soon. That, however, 
is another story, and one which is too long to be told here. 


Gerard Fibnnbs. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND THE WATERWAYS 
OF NORTH ITALY 

% 


Some of Shakespeare’s plays, in which the scenes are laid in Italy, 
have led to considerable misunderstanding. It is true that commenta- 
tors express amazement at the knowledge which the Dramatist 
shows of Italian life, public and private ; the laws and customs of 
the country ; its ceremonies and characteristics ; all agreeing that 
the very atmosphere of these scenes is as Italian as it well could be. 
Men have wondered how this very accurate knowledge was obtained, 
and their wondering has led some even to contend that Shakespeare 
must have visited Italy in person on some unrecorded occasion. 

Elze, to quote one of many, speaking of The Merchant of Vemce, 
■;ays ; ‘ There lies over this drama an inimitable and decidedly 
Italian atmosphere and fragrance which certainly can be more readily 
felt than explained and analysed. Everything is so faithful, so fresh, 
and so true to nature, that the play cannot possibly be excelled in 
this respect.’ 

In spite, however, of their unanimity concerning Shakespeare’s 
luarvellous power of investing his Italian scenes with so true a local 
•olouring, the great majority of the commentators go a step further, 
ind, in a strange spirit of inconsistency with their own views, tell 
us that Shakespeare’s knowledge of the geography of the country 
with whicli hf? shows such an accurate familiarity in other respects, 
Ls hopelessly at fault, and inaccurate even to the verge of carelessness 
and ignorance. Three well-known passages are relied on as proof 
of such assertions—one in The Temfest (T, ii. 129-44), another in The 
Two Gentlemen of Yerona (I. i. 71), and a third in The Taming of the 
^hrew (TV. ii.). 

Ifl the words of a well-known author of to-day : 

But the fact that he roprosentB Valentine in The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
I. i. 71) as travelling from Verona to Milan (both inland cities) by sea, and the 
'act that Prospero in The Tempest embarks in a ship at the gates of Milan (I. 
i. 129'-44) renders it almost impossible that he could have gathered his know- 
edge of Northern Italy from personal observation.’ 

‘ Sidney Lee, Great Englishmen qf the Sixteenth Century, p. 299. London, 1904. 
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Again, to quote another commentator : 

Shakespeare had clearly conceived the geography of the land, and accurately 
maintained his conception, though it was, for the most part, an ideal not a real 
geography. For instance, Verona is a port upon the sea, with tides that ebb 
and flow, and boats may sail from thence to Milan ,* Valentine’s ‘ father at the 
road expects his coming, there to see him shipped ’ ; and Launce ‘ is like 
to lose the tide.* Verona is a seaport for Shakespeare in The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, and it is still a seaport for him in Othello, where Cassio’s ship, the first 
to reach Cyprus after the storm, is a Veronesa. But the sheet of water nearest 
to Verona is the Lake of Garda ; and though the Venetians kept their war galleys 
floating upon it, about which Shakespeare may have heard, yet it had not a tide 
that any man could miss. - 

If these assertions are well founded, Shakespeare is at once con- 
victed of an inconsistency as glaring as it is inartistic, and one which 
in itself would go far towards showing that his accuracy in other 
directions was merely the result of some happy chance, arrived at 
by so unusual a process of penetration that it amounts to something 
like a miracle. 

It is worth while, therefore, in the first place to esiamine the 
actual passages on which the statements are based, after which one 
may go on to inquire what light is thrown on the matter by con- 
temporary records bearing on the geography of Northern Italy. 

The opening scene of The Two Gentlemen of Verona is laid in 
Verona — Valentine is taking leave of Proteus ; and addressing his 
friend, he says : 

Once more adieu ! My father at the road 
Expects my coming, there to see me shipp’d. 

His exit follows shortly after, and Speed, his servant, enters. 

Speed. Sir Proteus, save you ! Saw you my master ? 

Proteus. But now he parted hence, to embark for Milan. 

The phrase ‘ at the road,’ if it stood alone, might possibly suggest 
the sea, and an ignorance of the geographical position of Verona ; 
and other lines later in the play might add weight to the suggestion, 
as where Panthino (Act 11. iii.) urges Launce to follow his master: 

Pan. Launce, away, away, aboard ! Thy master is shipped, and thou art 
to post after with oars. . . . Away, ass ! You’ll lose the tide, if you tarry any 
longer. . . . Tut, man, I mean thou’lt lose the flood, and, in losing the floocl, 
lose thy voyage. . , . 

But Launce’s reply to the latter speech, which seems to have escaped 
the notice of those who are so eager to attribute ignorance to Shake- 
speare, triumphantly acquits the Dramatist on this count of the 
indictment : 

Launce. Lose the tide, and the voyage, and the master. . . . Why, man, 
i fthe river were dry, I am able to fill it with my tears ; if the wind were down, 
I could drive the boat with my sighs. 

' Studies in the History of Venice, Horatio Brown (1907). 
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‘ Th* river ’—What river but the Adige ? which was, in Shake- 
speare’s day, as I purpose showing, the highway from Verona to 
many Italian cities, including Milan — a fact of which the Poet was 
only too well aware. The words ‘ tide ’ and ‘ road ’ may possibly 
have misled commentators ; but the former is explained in the text 
itself, and the latter, which occurs again in the same play in reference 
to Milan (‘ I must unto the road to disembark some necessaries,’ 
II. iv.), is as applicable to a navigable river as to the sea, and is, indeed, 
so used by Harrison, the ‘ W. H.’ of Hollinshed’s Chronicles (1st ed . 
1577), of Chatham, which was then known by the name of Gillingham 
rode.-’* 

The second instance of Shakespeare’s suggested blundering is 
the passage in The Tempest (I. ii.) where Prospero describes to Miranda 
their expulsion from Milan : 

Prospero. One niidnighl; 

Fated to the purpose did Antonio open 

The gates of Milan, and V the dead of darkness, 

The ministers for the purpose hurried theiiee 
Me and thy crying self. . . . 

In few, they hurried us aboard a bark. 

Bore us some leagues to sea ; where they prepared 
A rotten carcass of a boat. ... 

Tliero they hoist us, 

1.^0 cry to the sea that roared to us, . . . 

On the strength of these lines we are seriously told that Shakespeare 
was under the impression that Milan was a seaport I One can only 
conclude that those who said so were themselves unaware of the 
fact that Milan, in Shakespeare’s day and long before it, was in 
direct communication by waterway with the Adriatic. To one 
aware of this fact the passage can present no difficulty. Prospero 
does not waste words in describing the journey by canal and river 
till they reached the sea ; his own phrase ‘ in few ’ points significant! 
to curtailment of unnecessary details ; the main incidents of their 
expatriation are all that his daughter need be told ; and the very 
structure of the passage shows in its last two lines that it was on 
reaching the sea that a change was made from the bark whicli had 
brought them there to the ‘ rotten carcass of a boat ’ in which they 
were finally turned adrift upon the Adriatic. 

Again, in The Taming of the Shrew (IV. ii.) we meet the river- 
highways. Here the scene is laid in Padua, where Tranio addresses a 
Pedant who has just admitted that he was a countryman of Mantua : 

Of Mantua, sir ? marry, God forbid ! 

And come to Padua, careless of your life ? 

’Tis death for any one. in Mantua 

To come to Padua. Know you not the cause ? 

^ SarraKin, Jahrbtich der Dmtschen Shakespeare-Geselb chaffy vcl. xxxvii. (1900). 
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Tour art day'd at Veniett aad the duke. ^ 

For private quarrel Hwizt yovLt duke and him, 

Hath publishM and proclaim’d it openly. 

While, earliex in the same play, we get at least a suggestion of 
geographical knowledge of the same kind in the question put by 
Hortensio to Petiuchio (I. ii.) : 

And tell me now, sweet friend, what happy gale 
Blows you to Padua from old Verona ? 

The comments I have quoted are all the more remarkable when 
we consider that something has already been done by one or two 
more enlightened commentators to show that the rivers and other 
* waterways of North Italy were constantly used for passenger traffic 
in and about Shakespeare’s time. Herr Sarrazin, for instance, has in 
recent years, contributed some interesting articles to the Jahrbuch of 
the Shakespeare-Gesellschqft* on this subject, though without going 
into the matter with much detail. 

But quite independently of any interest we may take in Shake- 
speare’s knowledge or ignorance of their existence, the waterway 
communications between the cities of Lombardy and the? territories 
of the Venetian Republic played no small part in Italian history for 
many years before The Tempest and TAe Two Gentlemen of Verona 
came to be written. A volume might easily be filled with extracts 
from chronicles, social records, and other writings, to show the import- 
ance attaching to these inland water-routes in the eyes of statesmen, 
merchants, and private persons in early Italian days ; and, as a 
matter of fact, no reliable history of the navy of Venice could be 
written in which their prominent utility in peace and war happened 
to be overlooked. 

In the circumstances it may be worth while to give a sketch of 
the geographical position as it is disclosed by some ‘quotations from 
contemporary documents, the subject being, from every point of 
view, one of extreme interest, as well as being one on which there 
appears to be considerable misapprehension in many minds to-day. 
The accompanying Map,^ published in 1564, will show at a glance 
the course of the chief waterways, the majority of which may be 
taken to have been navigable at that time — ^for all that Shakespearian 
commentators have to say to the contrary. 

The main river route through the Lombardo- Venetian territories in 
the filteenth and sixteenth centuries, as for many centuries previously, 
was the river Po ; and, as might be expected, it is almost impossible 
to take up any book dealing with the history of the North Italian 
republics which does not contain copious allusions to the traffic 
borne upon its waters. It was the same long even before the Middle 

* Band xxxvi. (1900) and xlli. (1906). 

‘ Beproduced bj permission of the British Museum. 
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Ages, Polybius speaking of this river as navigable for some 250 Roman 
miles from the sea ; Strabo noticing it as such from Placentia (now 
Piacenza) to Ravenna ; and Pliny describing it as beginning to be 
navigable as high up as Augusta Taurinorum, the Turin of to-day. 
When we come to the twelfth century, the navigation of the Po had 
already become a matter of great state importance. An interesting 
edict of Frederick the First (Barbarossa), dated 1159, is set out in a 
recently issued Italian parliamentary publication,-’ which gives us a 
picturesque glimpse of the then conditions of the navigation on 
the Po : 

. . . We therefore mindful of the devoted services of our most faithful people 
of Cremona, graciously assent to their request — and it is our will and command 
« that from Cremona down the Po, and in all places and valleys at any time con- 
nected by water 'with the Po, as far as to the sea, as well in the province of Reggio 
as of Modena, or of Bologna, Ferrara, or Ravenna, that they shall have free 
passage and sailing rights in full security with what merchandise they please, 
free of all tolls, imports or other exactions sought to be levied on them by any 
other powers or cities. 

A list of tolls follows, to be collected by Frederick’s own agents 
from ships generally, the charges varying in different towns. Amongst 
the towns mentioned, which are all practically treated as poris, are 
Ferrara, Figarolo, Governolo, Guastalla, Scozzarolo, and Luzzara. 

The same state of things prevailed in the fifteenth century, as 
may be seen from the ' Diary ’ of Roberto Sanseverino, written about 
the year 1458, in which lie describes the journey he and his com- 
panions made from Pavia to the Holy Land.^ They embarked, he 
tells us, on the 1st of May on the Ticino, escorted by friends from 
Pavia, and reached Piasenza [Piacenza] that evening. On the 2nd 
of May, in heavy rain and with contrary winds, the ship being 
frequently driven to shore, they got as far as Cremona, instead of 
making Colorno, as they hoped to do. On the 4th they passed Guas- 
talla and Sachetta, and made Revere ; and on the 5th, still contending 
against rain and wind, they arrived at Villanuova. On the 6th, a 
Saturday, having heard mass at ‘ le Pstoge,’ three miles from Villa- 
nuova, they started for Gioza [(^ioggia], where they arrived that 
night ; and got to Venice on the following day. 

Again, in connexion with the same century, we have in the ‘ Life 
and Memoirs of Isabella d’Este ’ plentiful allusions to travel on the 
Po, as well as on other rivers connected with it by canal or otherwise : 

In the following spring [t.c. of 1481] the Marquis of Mantua brought his 
son Francesco [Gonzaga] to spend the Feast of St. George at Ferrara, and make 
acquaintance with his bride [i.e. Isabella his betrothed bride, then aged about 

“ Atti della commission per h studio della Navigazume interna nella valle del 
Po. Roma, tipografia della camera dei deputati, 1908. 

’ Scelta di cttriosild leiterarie inedite o rare^ BolognJ, 1888. 

* The extracts quoted here are from Mrs. Ady’s Isabella d’Esk, Marchimms of 
Mantua, Murray, 1904. 
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six years], and her family. The Mantuan ohronieler, Schivenoglia, relates hoi' 
on this occasion the Marquis and his suite of six hundred followers sailed dowi 
the Po in four bucentaurs , . . 

The wedding was celebrated at Ferrara on the 11th of February 1490. . . 
On the following day the wedding party set out in the richly carved and gildec 
biicentaur [the gift of the Duke her father], attended by four galleys and fifty 
boats, for Mantua, and sailed up the Po. 

The cruel hardships to which the Marchioness [Isabella] and her ladies were 
exposed during their journey in barges up tlie Po . are vividly described 
in Beatrice dei Contrari’s letters to the Marquis. 

On the return journey — ^February 1491 — ‘ when the wedding 
party reached Ferrara, the Po was frozen over, and hundreds of work- 
men were employed to break the ice and make a passage for the 
biicentaur. ’ 

When despatch was necessary, horses were used ; as, for instance, 
on the 4th of December 1491 Isabella writes from Ferrara to her 
husband at Milan : 

I hear that you are gone to Milan. . . . But as I did not know this in time, 
1 send these few lines by a courier on horseback to satisfy my anxiety as to 
your welfare . . . 

At her first conciing to Mantua, Isabella brought a whole train of artists 
. . and the court painter, Ercole Roberti, suffered so much from seasickness 
on the journey up the Po [i,e, from Fen*ara] and was so much exhausted . . . 
that he left suddenly without even bidding the Marchesa farewell. 

Apropos of the wedding in 1501 of Alfonso d’Este and Lucrezia 
Borgia, at Rome, and their return to Ferrara : 

Some days were spent at Bologna, where a banquet was given in her 
[Uicrezia’s] honour, after which the party embarked on bucentaurs, and tra- 
Ncllcd by water first along a canal, and then up the river Po as far as Castel 
ik'ntivoglio, a town about twenty miles from Ferrara. . . . 

Port;unately the Moro’s journey was delayed, and Isabella left Mantua early 
in May and travelled by boat to Ferrara. On her ariival she sent an affectionate 
note to her sister-in-law Elisabotta, from whom she had parted with much regret. 

[Quotation from letter.] 

When I found myself alone in the boat, without your sweet company, I felt 
fio forlorn I hardly knew what I wanted or where I was. To add to my comfort, 
th(3 wind and tide were against us all the way, and I often wished myself back 
in your room playing at scartino.'^ 

■' i.c. from Ferrara to Milan, for the marriage of Beatrice d’Este to Ludovico 
Sforza (1491). 

In this connexion it is interesting to note that Shakespeare, though well aware 
Df the use made of rivers and canals for ordinary travel, makes his choraoters resort 
to horses when there was occasion for urgency. So in Romeo and Juliet where 
Balthasar (V. i.) meets Borneo in Mantua and tells him of the burial of Juliet which 
lie has himself seen, he adds : ‘ And presently took ;post to tell it you.’ Obviously 
the river route would have been too slow for his purpose. For the same reason, 
Eiomeo, immediately after learning the news of Juliet’s death, orders the messenger 
to * hire post horses,’ so as to leave Mantua that very night. 

'* Copia lettera d’Isabella, quoted by Liizio, Mantova e Vrbino, p. 6.3. 
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In the year 1602 Isabella d’Este came to Ferrara at her father’s 
request to receive Lucrezia Borgia, and she writes to her husband 
(the 29th of January) : ‘ On Tuesday I shall accompany Don Alfonso 
with only a few ladies in a barge, as far as Malalbergo to meet 
her.’ 

On the Ist of February the Marchesa describes her first meeting 
with the bride at Ferrara : 

Soon after eight o’clock 1 entered Don Alfonso’s barge. ... At Torre del 
Fossa I changed boats and went on to Malalbergo, where we met the bride in 
a ship. . . . The boat came alongside, and one bark having curtsied to the 
other, with joyous haste, I entered the bride’s . . . and we went on our way, 
and she did not enter the small bucentaur for fear of losing time. About four 
o’clock we reached Torre del Fossa. Then we entered the large bucentaur, 
where all the ambassadors shook hands with us, and wo sat down in the following 
order . . . and so, amid great cheering and shouting and the sound of trumpets 
and guns, we reached Cassale about five. 

[1502.] As soon as Isabella had recovered from the fatigues of the wedding 
festivals at Ferrara . . . she and the Duchess of Urbino set out one morning in 
March, incognito, for Venice. . . . The Marquis accompanied his wife and 
sister as far as Sermide, where they took boat to the mouth of the Po, jmd sj[>ent 
the night at the wretched hostelry at Stellata. 

Writing to her husband from Venice, where she arrived on the 
14th of March, she says : ‘ Yesterday morning we left “ la Stellata ” 
so early that we reached Chiozza an hour after dark.’ 

The condition of the roads of North Italy at the time may be 
gathered from a remark made by Isabella when writing from Lonato. 
‘ I arrived about 6 o’clock, having driven over from Cavriana in a 
chariot and felt broken to pieces by jolting over the stones ’ ; and the 
statement strongly suggests that the riverway was in those days the 
more usual and more comfortable method of getting from place to 
place. 

I have already mentioned Shakespeare’s reference in The Taming 
of the Shrew to the waterway route from Venice to Mantua (ante, p. 3), 
the main portion of the journey being, of course, along the Po. That 
he knew what he was writing about is shown pretty clearly in another 
short extract from Isabella d'Este (ii. 267) : 

By the end of the month [May 1527] the Marchesa herself had reached 
Ferrara. After a brief interval . . . Isabella once more resumed her journey, 
and sailed up the Po to Governolo. . , , The next day they sailed up the Mincio 
to Mantua, 


So far there has been little mention of any actual waterway con- 
nexion between Milan and the sea, the route made use of, according 
to Shakespeare, in the midnight journey of Prospero and his daughter. 
The history of the navigable canals that led out of that city in various 
directions has been often written — so often indeed that one can but 
wonder at the seeming carelessness shown by such commentators 
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on The Tempest as find any difficulty in the description of Prospero’s 
embarkation. To cite but one authority, Bruschetti : 

As a matter of fact, at the end of the twelfth century or the beginning of the 
thirteenth, the two largest canals which to-day traverse the interior of the 
province of Milan, were in connexion with the rivers Adda and Ticino. The 
first, on the eastern side of Milan (formerly called Nuova Adda, and Muzza at 
a later date) running towards Lodi — the second, on the West, called Ticinello, 
leading towards Pavia. ... It is well known that this same canal, before the 
end of the thirteenth century, under the name Naviglio Grande, was already 
adapted to the purpose of free and continuous navigation from the Ticino right 
up to Milan. 

The historian 1 quote from tells us further that Milan had in 
the fourteenth century seen the advantages to be gained by a shorj 
and direct waterway to the Po (which was not, however, completed 
successfully till a much later date) ; but having extended the Naviglio 
Grande in the following century right up to the foundations of the 
Duomo for the purpose of carrying the marble of which it was being 
built from the Lago Maggiore, we find the city in 1497 in ship com- 
munication on one side (by the Naviglio della Martesana) with the 
Adda, and on the other (by the Naviglio Grande) with the Ticino, 
the Po, and Lago Maggiore— a condition of things sufficient to justify 
Carlo Pagnano’s statement in 1520 that Milan, far as it was from the 
sea, might easily be taken to be a seaport town.'-^ 

With regard to the Adige and the embarkation of Valentine 
at Verona for the purpose of travelling to Milan, there is no more 
cause for finding fault with Shakespeare’s hydrographical knowledge 
than in the journey from Milan to the sea — ^although it is a matter of 
some little difficulty to point out with certainty the exact route by 
which one would journey the whole way by water from Verona to 
Milan at or before the Poet’s time. There is, however, nothing in 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona to suggest that the whole journey was 
by water ; although I am strongly inclined to believe that it may in 
fact have been possible.^ ^ It is easy, however, to show that from 
centuries long before Shakespeare’s time the Adige was the main 
highway for traders and travellers between Verona and Venice. As 
Hazlitt puts it : 

The River, or Inland commerce became at a very early period, extensive 
and valuable. The Po, the Tagliamento, the Adige, the Brenta, and other 
streams, by which the peninsula was watered and fertOised, were soon covered 
with their cargoes. . . . 

At a later epoch [998] the Government of Orseolo II. entered into treaties 

Istoria dei progetti e dalle opere per la Navigaaiom interna del Milanese. 

' Mediolanum, quanquam a mari remotum, maritima civitas facile existimari 
posset.’ 

The fossa, or canal, which joined the river Tartaro with the Po at Ostiglia 
(ancient Ostia) is omitted on the map of 1564, but it undoubtedly existed from about 
the year 1000 a.d. (being marked on some other early maps), and was in aU pro- 
bability the canal by which the Venetian ships in 1510 escaped into the Adige, as 
described by Guicciardini. (See post, p. 10.) 
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with various Powers, by virtue of which several ports in the Peninsula were 
opened to Venetian traders, on highly advantageous terms, to the exclusion of 
any other dag. Such became the relations with Gruaro on the Livenza, and 
with San Michele Del Quarto on the Silis. With Aquileia, Ferrara (1102), 
Treviso (998), Verona (1193) and other places, the commercial intercourse of 
the Republic subsisted on a general footing of permanence and security.^'’ 

Then, in reference to the year 1191, he relates how a difference 
between the Doge Dandolo and Verona, on the subject of certain 
piracies and depredations to which Venetian traders had been exposed 
on the Adige, was settled by a treaty under which ‘the Council 
engaged to pay an indemnity . . . and to refrain in future from 
offering any molestation to the commerce and navigation of the 
fCepubhc on the river Adige.’ 

It may be said, however, that this is all very ancient history, 
and has no particular bearing on the subject in hand. The objector 
should at least remember that, although it is likely that Shakespeare’s 
geographical ideas of North Italy were the ideas of his own time, 
there are yet no dates given for the occurrences dramatised in any 
of the plays in reference to which the difSiculties have been suggested. 

Speaking, however, of a more modern period, and in reference to 
the * terra firma ’ or inland possessions of the Venetian State, in the 
sixteenth century, the same historian remarks : ' In the poorer locali- 
ties, proprietors were indulged by a partial exemption from taxes. . . .’ 
To promote the interests of the same class it was that many rivers 
in the Peninsula were for the first time made thoroughly navigable,'* 
a statement which is confirmed in an interesting manner by a stray 
extract from the Venetian Archives reproduced in our calendar of 
State Papers : 

The English Ambassador came to the Cabinet. He [Sir Henry Wotton] 
then went on to return thanks for the honours and favours shown him every- 
where by the officials, especially at Verona and Salo. On his return he had 
somewhat lengthened his journey by coming dmvn the Adige in order to see 
forts and Ixjgnago in particular. 

The foregoing references to both the Po and the Adige as water 
highways for purposes of commerce and travel are confined to cases 
of transit in time of peace. But when we come to war conditions, 
the aspect presented by the two rivers in their ship-carrying capacity 
is little less than amazing, and should be a strange revelation to 
Shakespearian students who stumble at the journey from Milan to the 
sea. In the words of the Italian Commission, already referred to, 
(p. 5 ante) ‘ II Po fu palestra di accanite battaglie navali ’ ; and one 
need not go beyond the pages of Guicciardini’s History of Italy, the 
English translation of which, by Fenton, was published in 1579, to 

History of Venice, iv. 236 (ed. 1858). Ibid. ii. 55. 

lbid.[u. 551. Venetian, vol. xi. 1607-1610. 

‘ Was the wrestling-place of furious naval contests.' 
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leam that through many centuries these two rivers had for all practical 
purposes been high seas for the contending navies of the hostile states 
whose dominions were made approachable by their waters. 

It will be sufficient to cite but a few instances out of very many 
from which the nature of these confficts may be gathered. In June 
H31 Nicolo Trevisano, a captain of the Signorie of Venice, had a 
powerful fleet all but wiped out by the Milanese ships under Ambrogio 
Spiiiola, close by Cremona. It was a staggering blow to the Venetians, 
but, having nursed their wrath for some years, a resolution was passed 
in July 1438 to build a fleet to humble the pride of the Duke of 
Milan and the Marquis of Mantua. Vast numbers of men were at 
once set to work at the Arsenal of Venice, and on the 28th of August 
in the same year, a fleet left the Venetian capital consisting of 10(f 
galeoni (galleons), Bix,rigua/rdi (?), thirty harcke (barks), six galere 
(galleys), which with other vessels laden with ammimition and 
provisions that followed raised the whole number to 256 ! 

Dealing with a later period, the year 1609, let me quote an extract 
from Fenton’s Guicciardim : 

After this the Venetian armie drew towards Monselice and Montagimua, 
both to recover Polisena, and to charge the places of Ferrara together with their 
navie, which the Senate . . . had determined to send against the Duke of 
Ferrara, well furnished with strength and munition along the river of Paw . . . 
it was agreed that their navie and sea armie, commanded by Ange Trevisan, 
compounded upon seventeen light gallies with a large fumishment of meaner 
^'easels and able bodies for service, should sayle toward Ferrara. This fleelo 
eiitring into Paw by the mouth of the fomaces and burning Corvola with certaino 
other villages noare to Paw, went pilling and spoiling the country up to the lake 
of Souro, from which place the light horsemen who followed them as a strength 
by land, made incursions as farre as Fichorolo ; - . . the coming of this navie 
together with the rumour of the armie by land that was to follow, brought no 
little amaze to the Duke. . . . T’revisan, after he had in vaine assayed to passe, 
seeing he could advance nothing without he were succoured by land, came io 
an anker in the middest of the river of Paw behind a little Isle right over against 
Puliselle, a place within xi myles of Ferrara, and very apt to torment the town© 
and make many hurtfull executions upon the oountrey. 

Again, of the year 1510, he writes : 

at which time the Duke of Ferrara, together with the Lord of Chastillion with 
the French bands lay encamped upon the river of Paw, between the hospitall 
Po Spedaletto] and Bondin, on the opposite to the Venetian regiments which 
were beyond Paw ; whose navie seeking to retire for the sharpness of the Season 
and for the ill provision that came from Venice, being charged by many Barkes 
of ij^eirara whose artilleries sunke eight vessels to the bottome, retired with great 
paine by Newcastle upon Paw, into the ditch that falleth into Tanare and 

““ Atti della commissimie etc. Relazione Generate, p. 18. 

■' This passage olearly establishes the existenoe of a navigable waterway connec- 
tion between the Po and the Adige in the neighbourhood of the places mentioned. 
The Canal is not marked oh the map of 1564. * Tanaro ’ in the original text i s 
obviously an error for Tartaro, which, in the region referred to, comes to within a 
few miles of the Po, while further north it is connected with the Adige near Lognago. 
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Adioe, and there is eeparate [* Si oondiisse con diffiooltli a CaBtelnuovo del 
Po nella fossa ohe va nel Tanaro, e nelF Adice, e dipoi si risolve.’— fikticctardim.] 

The Naviglio Grande, the great link between Milan and the Ticino 
in early times, has already been mentioned, and its importance during 
the war in 1524 between the Imperial forces and the Venetians under 
the Duke of Urbino is given due prominence in Fenton’s translation. 
Referring to Biagrassa [Abbiategrasso] the only town then left in the 
power of the French, he tells us : 

it was plentifully provided of victuals and garded with a strong garrison of a 
thousand footemen under Jeronimo CaraccioUo : but because it hath his situa- 
tion upon the great channel! [‘ in sul canal grande,’ in original], and by that 
i^eans stoppeth the course of victuals which that channel is wont to bring in 
greate plentie to Millan, 

t 

it was besieged and captured by Sforza. 

Innumerable other instances might be quoted from Guicciardini 
and others to show the sea-like character of the river Po in the centuries 
of war in Northern Italy before Shakespeare’s day. Of the Adige 
it is the same tale. One extract of a somewhat remarkable kind, 
bearing on the latter waterway, may fittingly close this portion of 
my paper. When describing the siege of Brescia by the Milanese, 
in 1438, Hazlitt mentions that the Venetian Republic had no ships 
on the Lago di Garda, the east side of which was still open to them. 
To help their armies in this quarter, an astounding proposal was made 
to the Senate to convey a flotilla in midwinter up the Adige and 
across the Tyrolese Alps, a distance of about 200 miles, which was 
at once agreed to. The fleet consisted of five and twenty barks and 
six galleys ; it was under the care of Pietro Zeno. Zeno proceeded 
by water from the mouth of the Adige up to Roveredo, at the east 
side of the northern end of Lake Garda, from which point the passage 
to the summit of Monte Baldo over an artificial causeway of boughs, 
stones, and other rough materials, running along the bed of a 
precipitous fall, furnished a spectacle which none could witness and 
forget. The descent was a perfect prodigy of mechanical skill, and 
the fleet was at last set afloat on the Lago di Garda in February 
1439. 

With the single exception of Fenton’s translation of Guicciardini’s 
History, the whole of the foregoing references to the waterways of 
Lombardy are based on Italian authorities. I do not suggest that 
our Dramatist ever read any of them, though Fenton’s work was 
within his reach had he wished to consult it. I have quoted these 
extracts merely for the purpose of demonstrating certain geographical 
facts which have been largely overlooked by students of Shakespeare. 

The mistake has been repeated in all editions and translations of Guicciardini. The 
Tanaro is about 200 miles to the west. 

History of Oie Venetian Republic (ed. 1860), iv. 141 sqq. 
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The authorities quoted, however, are far from exhausting the evidence, 
and they are fully confirmed by a number of English writers who have 
left us some extremely interesting narratives of journeys made by 
water in the same region. 

The Pylgrymage of Sir R. Ouylforde, for instance, which was pub- 
lished by Richard Pynson in 1511,“ describes, with some detail, the 
journey he made in 1506 through North Italy on his way to Jerusalem. 
At Alessandria his company left their horses and took the water of 
Tanaro. Being brought to the Po by this river, they passed Pavia. 
Next day, they passed Piacenza and Cremona, and lay at Polesina. 
The day after they passed Torrioella, Casalmaggiore, Viadana, 
Mantua, Grescello, and stayed for the night at Guastalla : and so on, 
until after passing Ferrara • 

somewhat before noone we left all the Poo and toke our course by a lytell ryver 
yt cummeth to the same, called the Fosse, made and cutte out by hande, whiche 
brought us overthawart into another lyver, called Lytyze [I’ Adige] that oom- 
meth from Verone and Trent ; and yet within a whyle we traversed out of that 
ryver into another lytell ryver, whiche brought us thawarte agen into Latyze, 
whiche Latyze brought us into Chose [Chioggia] upon the see, called in Latyne 
Olaudium. . . . The next daye ... we come to Venyse. . . . XII. daye of 
June ... we wente by water to Padua by the ryver of Brente. 

Following closely upon this, we have the Pilgrimage of Sir Richard 
Torkington,“ ' also to the Holy Land. He left England in 1517, and 
crossing France, reached Pavia, where he sold his horse, saddle, and 
bridle, 

‘ Wednesday, the XXL day of April!, I toke a barke ao the forseyd 
Pavia, upon the ryver which is called Poo ; the same night I cam to 
Placiencia or Plesaunce [Piacenza] . . . ’ 

Like his predecessor Guylforde, he describes with minuteness the 
towns he passed in descending the river — ^mentioning ‘ Cremena ’ 
[Cremona], ‘ Dosor ’ [Caorso], Mantua, ‘ Ryver ’ [? Revere], ‘ Fferare ’ 
[Ferrara], ‘ Ffraricclyno ’ [Francolin], and Corbala. His description of 
leaving the Po and crossing to the Adige in order to reach Venice is, 
strange to say, in the identical words used by Guylforde as quoted 
above. It is possible that they were both indebted to some early 
guide-book in the matter. 

Another English traveller in Italy, with whose work Shakespeare 
was undoubtedly acquainted, is Fynes Moryson. In his own words : 

In the spring of the yeare 1694 (the Italians beginning the yeare the first of 
Janhary) I began my journey to see Italy, and taking boat at the Fast gate of 
Padua, the same was drawne by horses along the River Brenta ; ... we came 
to"lhe Village Lizzafusina, where there is a damme to stop the waters of Brenta, 
lest in processe of time the Marshes on that side of Venice should be filled with 

Reprinted, from the unique copy in the British Museum, by the Camden Society, 
vol. i. 

Ye oldest diarie of Eiuflysshe travell, etc., W. J. Loftie (1884). 
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sand or earth and bo a passage made on firme ground to]the Gity.’^’^ Heere whiles 
our boat was dra%vne by an Instrument, out of the River Brenta, into the 
Marshes of Venice, wee the passengers refreshed our selves with meat and' wine. 
• . . Then we entred our boat againe, and passed five miles to Venice, upon the 
marshes thereof ; and each man paied for his passage a lire, or twenty sols, and 
for a horse more then ordinary that we might be drawne more swiftly from 
Padua to lizzafusina, each man paied foure sols, but the ordinary passage is 
only sixteene sols. We might have had coaches, but since a boat passeth daily 
too and fro betweene these cities, most men use this passage as most convenient. 
For tlie boat is covered with arched hatches, and there is very pleasant company, 
so a man beware to give no offence. . . . 

From Venice to Farraria [i.c., Ferrara] are eighty-five miles by water and 
land ; and upon the third of February (after the new style) and in the yeare 
1594 . . . and upon Wednesday in the evening, my selfe with two Dutchmen, 
♦iny consorts in this journey, went into the Barke which weekely passeth betwixt 
Venice and Ferrara. . . . 

The same night we passed 25 miles upon the marshes, within the sea banke, 
to Ghioza. ... 

The next morning in the same Barke we entred the River and passed 15 miles 
to the Village Lorea and after dinner 10 miles in the territory of Venice, and 
8 miles in the Dukedom of Ferrari a to Popaci, and upon Friday in the morning 
22 miles to Franooline, where we paied for our passage from Venice thither, eaoli 
man three lires and a halfe. . . . 

We left our Barke at Franooline, where we might have hired a coacdi to 
Ferraria, for which we should have paid 22 bolinei, but the way being pleasant 
to walke, we chose rather to goo these 6 miles on foot. 

From hence [Ferrara] they reckon 34 miles to Bologna. We went on foot 
3 miles to the village La Torre del fossa. . . . 

Prom hence we hired a boat for 4 bolinei and foure quatrines, and passed, 
in a broad ditch betweene high reedes, to a place called MarAlbergo . . . being 
nine miles . . . 

The next morning a boat wont from hence to Bologna. [But they went the 
1 8 miles on foot as the charge was high, and ‘ the day was faire ’ and ‘ the way 
very pleasant.’] 

On foote from Pavia ... 20 miles through rich pastures to Milan. . . . 

It is large, populous, and very rich, seated in a Plaine (as all Lombardy lies) 
and that most firtile, and by the commoditie of a little River brought to the 
Gitie by the French, and almost compassing the same, it aboundeth also with 
forraine Merchandise. 

The 2nd day we rode 14 miles to Mantua ... in a most durtie highway. 

Tlie Gitie is compassed with Lakes, which usually are covered with infinite 
number of water-foule ; and from these Lakes there is a passage into the Rivt^r 
Po, and so by water to Venice. 

I said formerly that there is a passage from the Lakes into the River Po, and 
so by water to Venice, and the Duke, to take his pleasure upon the water, hath 
a baot [aic] called Bucentoro, because it will beare some two hundred and it is 
built in the upper part like a banqueting house, having five rooms (with glased 
windowes) fvherein the Duke and his Traine doe sit ; . . . these roomes accoi^ding 
to occasions have more or lease rich hangings, when the Duke either goeth out 
to disport himself, or when he takes any journey therein (as oft he doth). . , 

It was the same in Dante’s time, some three centuries before : 

Quale i Fiamminghi . . , 

Fanno lo schermo perch^ il mar si fuggia ; 

E quale i Padovan lungo la Brenta, 

Per difender lor ville e lor castelli, eio.— Inferno, xv. 4. 
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Being to goe from hence to Padua . - . hired a horse from Mantua to the 
Castle Este for eleven lires. . . . 

First day passed a Fort upon the River Athesis, called Lignaco, and rode 
20 miles ... to Monteguiara. 

Next morning 9 miles to Castle Este. 

From thence I passed by boate 16 miles to Padua, and paied 22 soldi for my 
passage. This day . . . was the 14 of December, after the new stile, in the 
yeere 1594. 

Thomas Coryat, ‘ the Odcombian Legge-stretoher,’ as ke describes 
liimself, is another of those who travelled in North Italy, and published 
(in 1611) an account of his journeys there. His travels began in 1608. 
Here are a few extracts from his work : 

Many do travel down this river [the Po] from Turin to Venice all by water, • 
and so save tbe travelling of 227 miles by land. For the young Prince of Savoy 
with all liis traine travelled to Venice down the Po when I was at Turin. [T. 97.] 

Speaking of Milan [1. 124] he says : 

The Citadell is moted round about with a broade mote of fine running water, 
and many other sweet rivers and delectable currents of water doe flow within 
the Citadell. . . . 

Also, whereas these rivers doe ranne into the towne to the great commodity 
of the townsmen, the inliabitants can at all times when they list restraine the 
passage of them . . . but so camiot the townsmen on the contrary side restraine 
the inhabitants of the Citadell. 

In another place he described his journey ‘ in a barke ’ down the 
river Brenta from Padua to Venice [i. 194], while of Verona lie writes : 

the noble river Athesis runneth by it. . . . This river yeeldeth a speciall oom- 
moditie to the citie. For although it be not able to boare vessels of a gieat 
burden, yet it carrieth prety barges of convenient quantitie, wherein great store 
of merchandise is brought unto the city, both out of Germany and from Veni<‘e 
itself e. [II. 99.] 

Montaigne’s Travels in Italy might be cited if further proof be 
wanted. He covered much the same ground, in 1581-2, as other 
travellers in Italy did in and about that time. Part of his journey 
from Padua to Venice was by boat — he describes the machinery 
and pulleys worked by horses by which the boats were brought ashore 
for the purpose of being conveyed on wheels to the canal wh^ch runs 
into the sea at Venice. He tells us, too, that his trunks were sent 
down the Adige from Rovere, near the Lake of Garda, to Verona, for 
which he paid one florin ; and, when in the neighbourhood of Milan, 
we are informed that he ‘ crossed the river Naviglio, which was narrow, 
but still deep enough to carry great barks to Milan.’ 

The evidence I have collected bearing on Shakespeare’s notions 
of the geography of Lombardy, curtailed though it be, is, I fancy, 
sufficient to acquit him of any serious imputation of blundering, and is 

Crudities, liastily gabled up in five Moneths TraveUs in France, Sa.voy, Italy, 
etc. 1611. 
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certainly capable of showing that his so-called errors were at least made 
in very respectable company. A few thoughtful students of his works 
have, here and there, defended him from the condemnation of the 
many who have held him up to public derision as an ignoramus in 
connection with Italian topography which must, after all, have been 
more or less the common knowledge in his day. On one point, howe ver, 
connected with the geography of another country, the Dramatist 
has for centuries been the target of almost everyone who had an 
opportunity of drawing a bow at a venture and getting an arrow home 
on the subject of his ignorance of the boundaries of Bohemia. Chief 
amongst these archers stands Ben Jonson himself, with his oft-repeated 
dictum ‘ that Shakespeare wanted art, and sometimes sense ; for in 
^ one of his playT3 he brought in a number of men, saying thay had suffered 
shipwreck in Bohemia, where is no sea near by 100 miles,’ written in 
reference to passages in The Winter'^s Tale, which give a sea coast 
to that country (iii. 3 passim). The best that has been said in defence 
of the Poet’s description has been based on the error that Greene 
is supposed to have made previously in his story of Dorastus and 
Faunia, where the country in question is described as having a sea- 
board. It is all very well to assume that the Dramatist took the 
story ‘ with all faults,’ that he never stopped to inquire whether there 
were faults or not, but such a course does not strike a reasonable 
mind as being one that a master playwright would be prepared to 
follow. Is it not more likely that Shakespeare adopted the Bohemia 
of his predecessor, sea coast and all, for the very good reason that 
he had already learned, as he might easily have done from history, 
that Bohemia had not only a coast, but two coasts, at an earlier 
period — and that the most important period of its national existence ? 

All historians of that country tell us that under the rule of Ottocar 
the Second (1255-1278) Bohemia was raised to the position of a 
formidable power which at the time comprised all the territories 
of the Austrian monarchy which had up till then formed part of the 
Germanic confederation, with some few exceptions. ‘ By these acces- 
sions of territory,’ to quote from Coxe, ' ‘ Ottocar became the most 
powerful prince in Europe — ^for his dominions extended from the 
confines of Bavaria to Raab in Hungary, and from the Adriatic to the 
shores of the Baltic.^ 

Greene and Shakespeare are the only writers of their day who 
are generally supposed to have given a seaboard to Bohemia. There 
was, however, another at the time who did the same, although the 
fact has escaped notice, so far as I am aware ; and, strangely enough, 
the best known work of this author is one with which Shakespeare 
seems to have been curiously familiar. I refer to Richard Johnson’s 
Honourable History of tfte Seven Champions of Christendom, the oldest 
known copy of which is dated 1597, though this may well have been 
House of Austria, I. 29, ed. 1847. 
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a second edition, as the work was entered at Stationers’ Hall in 1596. 
Referring to St. George, Johnson describes his arrival ‘ in the Bohemian 
Court * with his children, ‘ where the King of that countrey, with two 
other Bordering Princes, most Royally Christened’ them. Their 
bringing up was also undertaken by the same monarch, one of 
them, ‘whose fortune was to prove a scholar,’ being, like Hamlet, 
sent ‘ unto the University of Wittenburg.’ 

Thus were St. George’s Children provided for by the Bohemian King, for 
when the Embassadors were in Readiness, the Ships for their passage furnished, 
and Attendance appointed, St. George, in company of his Lady, the King of 
Bohemia with his Queen, and a. Train of Lords, and Gentlemen, and Ladies, 
Conducted them to Ship-board, where the Wind served them prosperously, that 
in a short time they had bad adieu to the Shore, and Sailed ohearfully away.'*^ 

Whether it was owing to these last three writers or not, there 
appear to have been quite a number of people in and about the time 
who had an idea that Bohemia, even at that date, was approachable 
by sea. Taylor, the Water-Poet, who wrote an account of his journey 
in 1620 to that country,-® in his ‘ Preface to the Reader ’ alludes to the 
questions addressed to him in the street ‘ by ignorant people ’ after his 
return : 

First John Easie takes me, and holds me fast by the fist halfe an houre. . . . 
I am no sooner eased of him, but Gregory Gandergoose . . . oatehes me by the 
goll, dcniaiading if Bohemia be a great Towme, and whether there be any meate 
in it, and whether the lust fleet of ships be arrived there. 

It is difficult to conceive why commentators, from Ben Jonson’s 
time until to-day, should assume that the Bohemia of The W interns Tale 
was the Bohemia that existed in Shakespeare’s day. The very men- 
tion of the oracle of Delphos might at least have suggested to some 
of them that the author had in mind the Bohemia of a very much 
earlier date. 

It is unnecessary to suggest the particular sources of Shakespeare’s 
knowledge of North Italian geography in the face of the numerous 
quotations I have set out. His own reference to the 

Fashions of proud Italy, 

Whose manners still our tardy ajush nation 
Limps after in base imitation 

together with other well-known observations by himself and many 
other writers of his time, are quite conclusive as to the wide in- 
formation possessed by Englishmen generally on the subject at the 
close of the sixteenth century and after. 

Prof. Raleigh in his recent work®^ is undoubtedly but stating 

Tart. I, Ch. XVII. adjin. 

Travels to Prague in Bohemia, lltsprinted in the Spenser Society's Publica 

tions. 

Bichard II. ii. 1. 

English Men of Letters : * Shakespeare,’ 1907. 
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a fact he says of Shakespeare : ‘He must often have seen the 
affected traveller, described in King John, dallying with his toothpick 
at a great man’s table full of elaborate compliment, 

And talking of the Alps and Apennines, 

The Pyrenean and the river Po.’ 

He does not, however, seem to be quite so near the mark when 
adding : ‘ The knowledge that he gained from such talk, if it was 
sometimes remote and curious, was neither systematic nor accurate ; 
and this is the knowledge repeated in the plays ’ (p. 68). 

One can only hope that the last assertion will be modified in the 
next edition of his brilliantly written volume, so far at least as it 
relates to the waterways of Lombardy as Shakespeare knew them. 


Edward Sullivan. 
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FRENCH CANADA AND THE QUEBEC 
TERCENTENAR K 

AN ENGLISH-CANADIAN APPRECrAY'ION • 


The Frencli Canadian is neither an Imperialist nor an advertiser. 
But the celebration of the three hundredth anniversary of the found - 
iiig of Quebec by Champlain will be the largest advertisement the 
l^'rench Canadian, and the part he has played iii the development 
of the modern British Empire, have ever received. The celebration 
was not planned as a Quebec affair. Neither was it contemplated that 
it would win the applause of the inhabitants of all the King’s 
Dominions. The Tercentenary and the history of its evolution afford a 
valuable study for the mind that loves to learn how events are shaped 
behind the scenes. Once or twice the movement was in danger of 
breakdown — not because of lack of interest or of paucity of material 
for an imposing demonstration, but because the range of interest was 
so wide, and the quantity of material so enormous, that differences of 
perspective and varieties of interpretation came into action, and 
time, and patience, and tact had to work their perfect work before the 
scheme of celebration found its agreeable stride. 

And, even now, the Tercentenary is all things to all men — to some 
a French glorification, to others a British Imperial festival. It could 
not be otherwise. It were foolish to ask whether its sum of effect will 
be best expressed in English or French. In an atmosphere that has 
become redolent of the Champlain epoch we can all afford to be 
Frenchmen. The Anglo-Saxon has profited so much by what the 
French accomplished in founding Quebec that he does well to glory 
in their noble deed, and to devote some time to discovering in his 
neighbour, who talks with a delightful French accent of our and his 
matchless Constitution, the qualities that immortalised his progenitors, 
who may have devoutly believed that the English were everything 
they ought not to be. 

There has been so rapid a development of Canada that the children 
of this generation are apt to f(wrget the suffering toil of their own parents 
in converting an endless forest into valuable farms. Pioneer societies 
cherish the records of early settlement, and commemorate the sacrifices 
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of life and comfort that dignify the past. But, for most people, life 
is too interesting, and there are too many trains to catch, to permit of 
much pious reflection on what happened to people who are dead. If 
that is true about men whose fences of pine-roots are abiding monu- 
ments of their labour, how much more is it true of Champlain who, 
when James the First was still a stranger to English ways, came to 
Quebec in a caravel that would nowadays scarcely be regarded as 
safe on Lake Ontario ! 

French Canada is somewhat of an abstraction to most of the 
English-speaking inhabitants of the Dominion. It is five hundred 
miles from Quebec to Toronto, and eighteen hundred from Quebec 
to the Saskatchewan border. The Canadian House of Commons 
contains sixty -five members from the province of Quebec. The Prime 
Minister, the Minister of Marine and Fisheries, and the Postmaster- 
General discourse to Parliament in excellent English that is unmistake- 
ably begotten of French thought. But though the Western member 
of Parliament is next door to French Canada during the session, he is 
so deeply committed to legislative projects that originate outside the 
French sphere of influence, and the American tinge which is coming 
over his Western ideas is, however unconsciously, so aflecting his vision 
of events, that he does not think often or deeply about his debt to the 
eloquent race to which the heroic situation of a powerful minority is 
more of a virtue than a political asset. 

Misappreciation is a serious political defect, especially whore semi- 
racial sentiment is always a potential factor in current affairs. During 
three sessions of Parliament the St. Jean Baptiste Society of Quebec 
hoped to secure an appropriation for the Champlain Tercentenary. It 
was the first time that a Quebec celebration was projected as an all- 
Canada responsibility. The Prime Minister, who is the unquestioned 
master of his majority, has sat for a Quebec city constituency since 
1887. But the nationalising of a celebration that was primarily 
French could not, apparently, be brought into the estimates with 
unanimous approval. That it did reach such a position, and secure 
the endorsement of Parliamentarians who are equally innocent of 
French and Arabic, was due to the daring—one might almost say 
the indiscretion— of the Governor-General, who conceived the idea 
of converting the jeopardised, gaol-endowed Plains of Abraham into 
a National Battlefields Park. 

Parliament set up a Commission to carry out the Park project 
and gave it three hundred thousand dollars to spend. The last 
section of the constituting Act empowered the Commission to use its 
discretion as to assisting the Tercentennial fetes. The authority has 
been exercised with admirable liberality. The city of Quebec, and 
the Provincial Governments of Quebec, Ontario, and Saskatchewan 
have voted funds for the commemorations ; and the Champlain-cum- 
Battlefields display goes into history as the British Empire’s first 
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great spectacular homage to epochal discoveries and pioneerings of a 
rival race, the unearned increment of which has inured to the 
advantage of English-speaking men. 

To understand the daring— indiscretion, if you like— of Earl Grey 
it is necessary to try to put oneself into a French-Canadian’s place. 
To him, Canada is all in all. His Canada is French Canada ; just as 
Yorkshire is England to the dalesman who never listened to Cornish 
speech. He knows that since 1535 men of his name have navigated the 
peerless St. Lawrence. Modern France is to him a distant relation. 
England, at the best, is a venerable stepmother. K he is of Quebec 
City, he has seen and survived a painful series of misfortunes. In the 
square timber trade his city, not so long ago, was splendidly alone. 
Five thousand of the men who handled the leviathan rafts that were 
the peculiar pride of the country found congenial winter emplo 3 nnent 
in building ships. The square timber trade vanished with the depletion 
of the supply of giant trees and the multiplication of mills, the build- 
ing of railways, and the populating of the hinterland. Wooden sailers 
were superseded by iron creatures of the engineer. The channel to 
Montreal was deepened, so as to meet the new conditions of commerce 
and transportation. The Quebec patriot had to watch processions 
of heavy-laden ships cross his forsaken harbour, and could not nourish 
himself with the consolation of a melancholy huzza. 

Occasionally he was hurt by hearing English-speaking natives of 
Quebec speak of England as ‘ home.’ For him Quebec was the only 
home, and he desired no other. He could not understand a patriotism 
that seemed to give second place to the Providence of birth. To-day 
it would be as offensive to a native Torontonian to hear a compeer 
call England ‘ home ’ as it was tx) the French-Caiiadian forty years ago 
in Quebec, A Governor- General perpetrated the blunder of dividing 
the country into Upper Canada and Lower Canada. Quebec was in 
Lower Canada. The average French-Canadian came to know that 
there were upper and lower classes in England, and when he felt gloomy 
and ironical he told himself that a gratuitous liberty had been taken 
with geography ; and thal ‘ Canada Superieur ’ and ‘ Canada Inferieur ’ 
were a double rock of offence to him. By violence he had lost the 
Motherhood of France. By stupidity, he sometimes told himself, he 
was only half an heir of the stepmotherland of England, 

All the time he was the proprietor of a past that could never perish, 
and that became more lustrous with the wear of time. The English- 
man — officer of the garrison, or immigrant hastening to lay capable 
hands on the endless wealth of the West— might not take the 
trouble to understand him. But Cartier, Champlain, Laval, Dollard, 
Frontenao, La Salle— immortals like these were of his flesh and blood 
and mind and faith. Neither principalities nor powers could upset 
that deathless relationship. The St. Jean Baptiste Society cherished 
tihe traditions of the fathers. The Church remained to continue the 
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blessed shepherding that ennobled it when French overseas dominion 
was withdrawn, and the new dominator was least sjnnpathetic even 
when he was most just. In the main, the British regime in Canada 
was blessed. But blood has a quality that cannot be transfused to 
parchment ; and the most satisfactory mariage de convemnee cannot 
diffuse the perfect love-light. 

Unless you are a young man in a hurry, or a provincial Imperialist 
imagining you are broad when you are merely flat, you will be 
grateful for the signs of the times in French Canada. It was good 
that the St. Jean Baptistes should ask all Canada to join in honouring 
Champlain. It is too much to expect that your French brethren will 
feel towards Wolfe exactly as a countryman of Wolfe’s does. It is 
' well for us to remember sometimes that when French and English 
last fought on the Plains of Abraham the English were beaten, and 
that French valour saved Canada for England when the American 
colonists revolted. As we contributed nothing to Wolfe’s renown 
we need not give the impression that we love to rub in Montcalm’s 
loss. The decrees of history are mightier than any of us. It is 
easy to imagine we are muddling through when we are only tryiiig t-o 
meddle through. 

It is safe, now, to say that many French-Caiiadians thought 
Lord Grey was meddling and muddling when he proposed the National 
Battlefields Park as a concomitant of the ChamplaiTi Tercentenary. 
They did not see then, though they accept it now, that he used 
the Battlefields as the starting lever for English-speaking participa,- 
tion in the Tercentenary -—primarily for the pecuniary aid from 
Parliament without which the Tercentenar}’^ must be but a partial 
triumph. Champlain had about as much to do with 1759 as Montcalnt 
had with Mr. Chamberlain. The Briti.sh form of government has 
been good, and doubly good, for French Canada. But it brought 
no blessings to Champlain. He was a devout son of the Church, 
and would have died to give her evangel to the Huroiis and Algonquins, 
He did not trouble himself about the British Empire. When ho 
came to Quebec England had newly abandoned her godly allegiance 
to the Church. If he was afraid of anything, he was afraid that sucli 
rebellion against the Holy Father as bad vexed England would 
involve the ruin of the world. Besides, his work was great enough 
to win the unreserved homage of the most inveterate devotee of the 
Union Jack. 

Every quality that has given the English-speakitig people their 
wonderful proprietorship in the world was Champlain’s. He could 
not pass Keform Bills in democratic legislatures ; nor could he "pro- 
mote transcontinental railways. But he won the devotion of all 
who knew him. Men served him as he served the King. With a 
prescience that no Britisher has ever excelled, he understood the 
future of Canada. He marked Halifax for the military key of the 
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Atlantic littoral. The site of St. John, he said, would one day be a 
great distributing point of enterprising populations. For Montreal 
he prophesied a commercial pre-eminence in Canada. He foresaw 
the importance of the place whereon Ottawa stands. His trip from 
Georgian Bay, across Lake Simcoe, to Lake Ontario convinced him 
that, some day, the Indian hunter would be superseded by flourishing 
tillers of an opulent soil. 

What mortal man could do Champlain achieved, and those who 
have entered into his labours may fitly join in honouring his memory, 
and, after a fashion, give thanlffl for what they have received. To 
drag into a celebration of 1608 a disaster of 1759 was so unique a 
method of commemorating events as to provoke simple people to look 
for a sinister motive. Could it be desired to hitch Champlain to the 
Imperialist car of Mr. Chamberlain ? Was Lord Grey an emissary 
of a school of wire-pulling jingoes, instead of the representative of a 
King who is too wise to discount any of his subjects ? 

Thus they talked— -those who do not know Lord Grey, and who 
do remember the days of Canada Superieur and Canada Inferieur. 
Lord Grey soon learned what was in the wind, and governed himself 
accordingly. Though some French-Canadians have looked on the 
celebration from afar, danger of a breach was avoided, and the splendid 
advantage to French Canada of the world-wide interest that is being 
taken in the Tercentenary is patent to everybody. Forbearance, 
diplomacy, generosity have produced magnificent fruits. There 
will be such a reciprocity of good feeling between English-speaking 
and French-speaking Canadians as was not believed to be possible 
before Lord Grey made everybody speculate as to what he was 
going to do next. 

The Tercentenary passes ; French Canada abides, a temptation 
to the prophet, a problem for the statesman. Those who know 
most prophesy least. Those who are most statesmanlike are least 
anxious about the problem. By taking thought you cannot add 
one footstep to the working out of French-Canadian nationalism. 
There are differing tendencies among the French, of course. But 
they are insignificant compared with the differences between the 
French and British. It is as useless to think of making Englishmen 
out of French Canadians as it is to imagine that the Irish temper 
can be kept in a Saxon mould. 

There can be no proposal to replace the French tongue with what 
an American has called ‘ God Almighty’s own language.’ The move- 
ment is Englishwards ; but it is only just perceptible. This is partly, 
if hot chiefly, because the Church is the ultra-conservative force in 
the province of Quebec. It is the fashion to say that the French 
are not progressive. Orangemen, who abound in Ontario and who 
consecrate the twelfth of Jhiy to the display of their steadfast Pro- 
tiBtant liberty, yearn for the deliverance of Quebec from Rome ; and 
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prevent the employment of the feeble and the slow because they cannot 
earn the minimuin time wage. They will be at liberty to earn what 
they can by working for not less than the minimum piece rate. 

The proposal that Parliament should fix a minimum rate of payment 
is a new departure in industrial legislation which is certain to be 
discussed in many quarters in a critical spirit. I doubt that any 
substantial objection based on principle can be maintained. As our 
committee, which comprised representatives of almost all phases of 
political thought, unanimously adopted the following expression of 
opinion on this point, I venture to reproduce it : 


^ Upon the question of the general policy of Parliament fixing, or providing 
for the fixing, of a minimum rate of pa 3 rment for work, below which it should 
bftjl legal to employ people, your Committee are of opinion that it is quite as legiti- 
by legislation a minimum standard of remuneration as it is to 
such a standard of sanitation, cleanliness, ventilation, air space, and 
hours of work. If it be said that there may be industries which caimot be carried 
on if such a standard of payment be enforced, it may be replied that this was 
said when the enactment of many of the provisions of the Factory and other 
similar Acts was proposed, and public opinion supported Parliament in deciding 
tj^t, if the prognostication were an accurate one, it would be better that any 
|^^3.*^whicb could not exist if such a minimum of decent and humane conditions 
* insisted upon should cease. Parliament, with the full approval of the 
iig^i^n, has practically so decided again and again, when enactments have been 
p^led forbidding the carrying on of specified industries, unless certain minimum 
conditions as to health, safety, and comfort are complied with. It is doubtful 


whether there is any more important condition of individual and general weU- 
being than the possibility of obtaining an income sufficient to enable those 
who earn it to secure, at any rate, the necessaries of life. If a trade will not 
yield such an income to average industrious workers engaged in it, it is a parasite 
industry, and it is contrary to the general well-being that it should continue. 
Experience, however, teaches that the usual result of legislation of the nature 
referred to is not to kill the industry, but to reform it. Low-priced labour is 
a great obstacle to improvement. It discourages invention, and removes or 
prevents the growth of a great stimulus to progress and efficiency. The direct 
and early result of prohibiting unsatisfactory conditions in industrial life is 
almost invariably to direct the attention of the most competent minds in and 
about the trade to the production and introduction of such improvements in 


machinery, methods, and processes as will enable the industry to continue 
under greatly improved conditions, and be carried on with greater success than 
before. In our judgment there is no reason to doubt that similar beneficial 
results to all concemed--employerB, workpeople, and the general publio-^to those 
which have followed the establishing of minimum conditions of othmr kinds jn 
various departments of industrial life, would follow the establishing by law 
of minimum rates of payment for such classes of workers as experience has i^own 
are unable to secure for themselves rates of payment for work which may i6iS0]i- 
ably be regarded as even the lowest upon which an average worker can exist. 


Curiously enough, there are some people who fully accept the argu- 
ment of this paragraph, and warmly support the proposal that Wages 
Boards should be established to fix piece rates, and yet object to the 
proposal that those boards, and indeed anyone e^, should fix a 
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minimum time rate. I confess that 1 have thus far entirely failed to 
understand their position, and I cannot help thinking that it is the 
phrase ‘ minimum wage ’ which, for some hitherto unexplained reason, 
has for them terrors which a minimum piece rate does not arouse. 
But in principle there is no difierence between them as proposed by 
our Committee. 

A more practical objection is the suggestion that the law could not 
be carried out — that is to say, that ^t would not be possible to enforce 
a prescribed minimum rate of payment. Those who suggest that 
difficulty are almost always thinking of minimum piece rates only. I 
have already referred to some of the methods of evasion which are 
possible in conneidon with piece rates, and have pointed out that tha 
minimum time rate would supply the means of defeating most of those 
which are suggested. The only substantial means ofr^^^vjision th^ 
would remain would be those where the collusion between the empi'^^ ^ 
and the employed was so complete that either the under>payment was 
never discovered or challenged, or, when challenged, both parties to 
the evasion lied persistently, harmoniously, and successfully. All laws 
are liable to some evasion. In these cases the general body of workers 
would be strongly interested in preventing evasion by others, and woi^|*^ 
always be on their guard to expose and prevent it. Other empMf 
would be in the same position. The risks of detection would be grd^J-ii 
and the universal odium to which the convicted employer would be 
subjected would be so severe a punishment that my impression is 
that the evasions would not be numerous or formidable, and certainly 
not sufficiently so to counterbalance to any appreciable extent the 
benefits which the law would confer. 

The suggestion that some industries can only exist under the 
conditions of under-payment which now prevail, and that great dis- 
tress will be caused if they are destroyed, did not meet with the 
endorsement of our Committee. They supported the sounder opinion, 
that low payment and cheap production are often incompatible, that 
the one is certainly not necessarily the result of the other, and that 
‘ competition must be met by increased efficiency, not by low wages.’ 
Some confidence must be placed in the common-sense of those of 
whom the Wages Boards will be composed. The employers and 
workers on thmn will be engaged in the trades with regard to which 
they will have to fix the rates of payment. They will be deeply 
iaWested in avoiding doing anjrlhing that would kill or seriously 
<>artai! the industries by which they live. Should they make a mis- 
take they will speedily feel the elects of it, and it will be in their 
power to rectify it. 

An important feature of the Report of our Committee is that 
* m viisw of the fact that this propos^ represents a very considerable 
departure in industrial legislation, and fully realising the many^ 
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the prefemnce, which is seriou^y weatetied by out vaunted policy 
oi * slanusoingv barring and bolting the dmt ^ in the face of the over- 
sea ©oxniniom, would be a national disaster, 1 think it desirable to 
call attention to these figures wilhout delay. They speak for them- 
sdves, and 1 will confine my comments on them within the smallest 
possible compass. 

^ First of all let me deal with the one general argument of the 
Edinburgh Reviewer to which it seems necessary to refer. That writer 
makes great play with certain large figures illustrating the growth of 
population, revenue, and trade of the United Kingdom during the 
last century. ‘Our imports,’ he says, ‘are more than seventeen 
times the value they were in 1825, and our exports are nearly nine 
times as valuable as in that yeaf.’ In the absence of comparison 
with the/ corresponding figures for other countries how does this 
jftove our fiscal policy to be wise and theirs foolish ? These figures 
Ipy indeed make an impression on the unreflecting. But it is not 
ifificult to produce figures showing an even greater expansion in the 
trade of countries which have a system of protection. I can illustrate 
this by applying to Germany and the United States the tests of 
increased population, foreign trade, and tax-revenue which the 
Edinbwgh applies to the United Kingdom. This is done in the 
following table, which compares in the main the changes between the 
years 1871 and 1906. 


COMPABATIVE STATISTICS OP PROGRESS IN THE UnITEI) KiNODOM:, 

Germany, and the United States, 1871-1906. 
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The Reviewer desires me to feel reassm^d w iiO. 

progress of United Kingdom, because its populaM^ has 

^ S. BosenbAam ^ United 

thA tJtilted JNuie lObe. 

* 1875 . ^ ^ ^ ^ • 1880 . 
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hut thm I &id tibftt iti th6 siupcie period the popi 2 kti<m ol 3^:M 
im growa % 26|300^00Q| and that of the tJnited States by 
Nor do eompamoM of tiwde^^ aay greater convieia^ 

to my miad^ TakLnig the %are6 of Vspecial ' trade, instead of those 
of "‘ general-trade refared to by him (not because these figures better 
conirni my ease, but only because they u:e more readily obtainable 
in a oomparable form for different countries), it is doubtless a sign 
of progress that our imports for home consumption have increased by 
253,000*00(12. and our eacports of domestic produce by 144, (XK), 0002. in 
the period 1871 to 1906. But as an argument for the superiority of o^r 
fiscal system even these large totals fail absolutdy when we look at 
the yet larger and more strildng totals on the other side. The expo|^ 
of the United States have increased by 280,000,0002. in the ' 
period of thirty-five years ; while Uerman imports have increased by 
281,000,(X)02., and exports by 179,000,0002. in no more than twenty- 
six years (comparable figures for years before 1880 are not available). 
Perhaps the Edinburgh is right in placing the British increase to the 
credit of the British fiscal system. He must, however, if he is 
sistent, place the greater increase of (Germany and the United Star/ , ' 
to the credit of the fiscal systems of those countri^. ; 

In the following table the above figures are restated in a somewhat 
simpler form. Instead of absolute values I give here the percentage 
increases of the population, tax-revenue, imports, and exports of each 
oP the three countries. They show that in the period^under review, 
with a foee-import fiscal system in the United Kingdom and a pro- 
tective system in Germany and the United States, the progress of the 
United Kiugdom has been surpassed to an extraordinary degree by 
that of the other two countries. 


lNoa»Aa«a (p»r cent.) of Population, Revenue, and Fobeign 
’* Te^^de in the United Kingdom, Germany, and the United 
States, 1871-1906. 
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^ to dfaw any conclusion as to fiscal policy from 

those muMudyBed totals. I deprecate the superficiality of that fprm 
But if it is sought to use the increase of the population 
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tliat reinatk I toill turn frcnn the genial a^ments of toe 
article to toe pbitien which is of more immedtoto importance-^ 
toe attempt to show that I drew unjnstitled inlerenoes from toe 
statislics of Canadian trade with reference to toe value of prefm'ence. 
A i^eat many Egures are quoted from Canadian and Biitiah Blue- 
bocks to prove that preference is of little or no value. The pxiiK^ple 
underlying toe selection of these figures is frankly stated at toe outset. 
^ tn dealing with commercial statistics/ the reviewer wys, ‘ toe late 
l|prd Salisbury’s advice “ to take wide views and to consult large 
maps ” especially holds good.’ With ail respect I demur entirely 
tothe principle and to the analogy on which it is based. The reason 
Pplconsulting large-scale maps is that they enable us to realise 
important geographical details which are less visible in maps drawn 
on a smaller scale. But the effect of studying the trade of a country, 
or indeed any statistical material, in huge unanalysed totals is to 
obscure essential details. Commercial statistics in a mass can be 
m||nipulated to prove or disprove anything. But when you come 
P|ezamine them closely and in detail they are less pliable. 

IP In the speech which the reviewer criticises I was attempting, no 
doubt very imperfectly, to examine the effect of preference, not 
upon the total trade of Canada, but upon those classes of imports 
into Canada in which the United Kingdom is principally interested, 
and upon the competition between us and our chief commercial 
rivals in supplying Canada with these articles. That, as it seems to 
me, is the thing which matters to us. My contention was, and i^, 
that since the introduction of preference we have been gaining ground 
in that competition, whereas before the introduction of preference 
we were losing ground. If that is true, then it is immaterial that 
Canada imports an increasing quantity of goods of a class which we 
do not supply. It is nihil ad rem to say, as toe SdMmr^ does, 
that in the thirty-one years preceding the grant of preference toe 
proportion of British goods in the total of Canadian impoits was 
greater than in the seven years succeeding that grant. Utese h^ge 
totals obscure the relevant facts. Let us look at toe matter 
closely) and the lesson will be very different. No doubt it ia tone 
that, diike before and after preference, the proportion of Gsuida'S 
imports derive^ fi^om the United Kingdom shows a progressive de(i[ne» 
compazed wito toe proportion of her imports from popitrieS) 

inclining toe great and growing industrial and commercial OOUUtry 
which is her immediate neighbour. The 'absolute amount of Canada’s 
imports from the United Kingdom may or may not 
matter of it increase at aB, but 

fifteen years prei^ng toe grant preference, whezeaa 
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wrea^ amoe* propoitian of h^ imports^^^^^ United 

Kini^om to het imports from &e rest of the world, though the rttte 
of decline may be greater or leas, must in my case decfine with the 
expansion of Canadian trade in new directions axid the growth of her 
needs, includixikg those which the United Singdom is unable and does 
not attempt to supply. Take the . totals of her imports at any two 
stages of her progress, and the ]^opor<don of such imports drawn hx)m 
the United Kingdom is sure to be smaller at the later than at the 
earlier stage. And so the comparison of that proportion in the years 
before preference and in the years alter preference proves nothing at 
all. There are constant and inevitable influences at work to reducj, 
not the absolute amount, but the proportion of British imports. The 
efiect of these influences preference does indeed mitigate, and greatly 
mitigate, but it cannot outweigh them. But because prefere '^^ r 
cannot do everjdihing, does it follow that it does nothing at aH, or so " 
little as to be of small account ? 1 maintain that, in respect of those 
branches of trade which it can reasonably be expected to affect — ^that 
is to say, those branches in which, duties apart, the British importer 
stands a reasonable chance in the Canadian market, and agam«4,,^ 
those competitors who do not possess overwhelming advantages ( . 
another kind — preference has been of momentous benefit to the Units 
Kingdom. \ 

If we look at the main classes of articles in which we are in active 
competition with foreign countries that benefit becomes unmistakably 
clear. To prove it I need only take the same groups of articles as 
the Edinburgh Reviewer, but I carry my examination further back 
and bring in the year 1890 as well as 1898 and 1906, to which he 
confines himself ; and 1 also separate ‘ all other countries ^ (i,e, than 
the United Kingdom) into * United States ’ and * other countries.’ 

m MintioNs of Dollars, of Certain Dutiable Imports 
INTO Canada from the United Kingdom, United States, and 
ALL other Countries. 
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to appreciftte tldis table it ia aecesaany ear^USy to oonipaxe tibe 
period preoediti^ tike grant of preferenoe, 1^0-1898, with that 
succeeding it, Tbe Edinburgh Beviewer^a obdce of years, 

or mtiher hie i^loot of the coarse of Canadian trade prior to 1808, 
Ihe first year after preference, has led him into error. He says; ^The 
total value of the twdve groups of dutiable imports from the United 
Kin^om rose from 16,627,737 dollars in 1808 to 30,005,410 dollars 
in 1006^ an actual increase of 22,467,682 dollars, or 135 per cent. The 
con^ponding value of dutiable imports from all countries other 
than the United Kingdom rose from 18,569,087 dollars ® in 1898 to 
^7,658,756 dollars in 1906, an actual increase of 29,088,869 dollars, or 
156 per cent. And this far greater actual increase, as well as percentage 
mcrease, waS achieved in face of the “preference” being granted 
Pn all these groups to the United Kingdom.’ The argument would 
m downright disingenuous if the reviews had ever studied the 
statistics for the years before 1898. If, instead of looking only at the 
period since preference was granted, he had looked also at the previous 
period, and had compared the course of trade since preference with 

i ke course of trade before it, he would never have allowed himself 
I make the above grossly one*sided statement; It is true that 
etween 1808 and 1006 dutiable imports from the United Kingdom 
in the above twelve classes increased by 22,470,000 dollars, or 135 per 
cent., while from the United States the increase was 22,490,000 dollars, 
or 144 per cent. ; but in the previous eight years the imports from 
the United Bangdom had steadily and largely declined by 8,180,000 
dollars, or 33 per cent., while the imports from the United States 
had increased by 7,470,000 dollars, or 91 per cent. It may bo that 
the larger mcrease in the case of the United States was achieved 
‘ in face of the preference ’ ; but that in this same period the British 
trade showed any increase at all, or that the Unit^ States increase 
was not even much greater than it proved, can only be explained 
by the existence of the preference. 

If the foregoing table be closely examined it will be seen that 
the decline in imports from the United Kingdom in the period 
1890-1898 occurred not in two or three groups alone, but in lifeven 
out of the twelve groups selected by the reviewer ; in the ty ^fth 
group (oilcloths) there was an increase of about 10,000 d«riai««. In 
the same interval the imports from the United States showed 
increases in every group. On the other hand since piefereiioe Was 
granted there have been in each of the twelve groups to wMch the 
preference applies considerable increases in British in 

ciMses greater^ m than in the corresponding fro»a 
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ev^ gMter ol detidi than 1 have here attempted, the 

eoiii»6 of ti^de being fdllov^ groups but in separate ite 3 n», 

imd not in p^ods of eight jramn but year by year— an examination 
whieh is possible with the aid of the * Trade and Navigation Accountg ’ 
instead of the ‘Trade and Commerce Accounts’ employed by the 
reviewer as well as by myself in this article— an eye 
being always kept on the changes of tariff and inereases of 
preference, conclusion is irrefutabib ; for it is then found that 
in practically every case the change in the course of British trade 
took place in 1897, when British imports first received a pre- 
ference over the United States, and to an even more marked 
extent in 1900, when the preference was appreciably enlarged 
and was in operation against all foreign countries. It appears to.^ 
me that demonstration can go no further. Is there any possibdity 
of ignoring the significance of these figures ? The date of the grant 
of preference marks a clear turning-point in the competition between 
the United Kingdom and ail foreign countries. Where, before 
preference, we were decidedly losing ground we have, since preference^ 
been as decidedly gaining it. Let those who belittle prefereiwl 
produce some other cause which can account for ihe change. > 

This improvement in our position relative to the United States 
after the grant of preference in respect of those articles in which we 
compete in the Canadian market is a fact of first-rate importance. 
Its significance is in no way obscured by the huge totals of imports 
from the United States, including as they do many things which we 
do not produce as well as many others in whieh, for obvious reasons, 
we do not compete with them on anything like equal terms. Throw 
the sword of Brennus into the scale, and the other weights count for 
little. It is by himjung together all the imports from the United 
States that the EMiihmgh Eeviewer has succeeded in obscuring in his 
unaxudysed totals the effect of preference, which is so clear in the 
analysed figures. Even preference, I fully admit, unless indeed it 
be oasRcied to unjustifiable extremes— if, that is to say, Canada were to 
impose really prohibitive duties on United States imports, which 
nobody desires or dreams of— even preference cannot enable the 
United Kingdom to compete with the United States on even terms 
in the Uana^n market except with regard to a certain number of 
artielm. f rcndnuty done is bound to exercise a very potent influence. 
On albfoods in the price of which the cost of carriage is a predominant 
factor b would need much more than an advantage of one-third 

an average of less than 10 per 
British manufacturers to 
those of Pennsylvania and ' 
advantage whdch 

United States possess. They have also the advantage of a greater 





siiiiibrtty of oondiMo^, whioh enables the Gaiaa&n market to be 
catered for as an additional market to the United Btates for the sme 
olasses of goods instead of as a totally diffieient market possesmng 
exioeptionat reqniiements. Tims in Canada,, as in the United States, 
there is abmndanoe of water power, and the provision of^^ 
for utilising this power is naturally easier for a United States manu- 
lacturer, who produces turbines and water-wheels for the two countries, 
than for a British manufacturer, who has practically no other than 
the Canadian market for this description of goods. Moreover there 
is another factor, on which the Edinburgh Reviewer rightly insists, 
and which, especially of late years, has exercised a great influence 
•in stimulating the demand for United States goods as compared with 
British. I refer to the great influx of United States settlers into 
Western Canada. Not only do these immigrants exceed those from 
the United Kingdom in numbers, but, man for man, they greatly 
exceed them in wealth. They are better customers, and it is only 
natural that their custom should go to their country of origin rather 
than to a distant country, of diflerent habits, with whose products 
they are not familiar. It is a common experience that every colony, 
|Bn the first instance at any rate, tends to draw its supplies from the 
Rdother Country rather than from foreign lands. Arid the United 
States colonists of Western Canada are no exception to the rule. 

And yet, when all is said and done, the effect of preference is clearly 
visible in the competition of the United Kingdom with the United 
States. 1 dwell upon this because it is the strongest possible case, 
the case of a country in our competition with which preference has 
the greatest difficulties to overcome. In the case of our other principal 
rival, Germany, the change since the introduction of preference is 
much more marked. But even in the case of the United States if 
preference cannot wholly outweigh the great and manifold advan- 
tages which the rival country possesses it does to an appreciable 
extent counteract them. The disproportion between the increase 
of United States imports into Canada and the increase of Brirish 
mports is largely due to the vast amount of United States trade 
with Canada in goods which the United Kingdom does not |»oduce 
and therefore cannot supply. If we confine oumelves 
which the two countries are equally capable of producing the 
difference is far less marked. Above all there is that minked congas 
of tmidency to which I have called attention between the period 
anteced^t to the grant of preference and the period subsequent to 
it. The table on p. 529 shows a number of classiBs of goods, <hey 
are the most important to us, in which the United Kij^cm has 
competed with the United States with much greater succ^ 
the grant of preference than before it. To these may be added glass 
and earthenware^ cordage, papery metals (other than iron and steel) 
and manufactures thereof, toba(K30, pipes, 
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oBM ot Gwaada 8li«w»-«nd to exprawioe is not confined to Canada 

— tot preference i# capable of e&eting wl»t 1 daim for it. 

Brito gooda are compering wrii foreign goods in any part of to 
Btnto on more or lees eqto tonne even a moderate preference 
on Brito goods wiU turn to scale in toir favour. Where toy 
an compering at a sK^t but decided disadvantage preference 
can nentraKse tot disadvantage. But vAere to disadvan^ 
is v«y great, owing to distance or otor natural causes of a 
preponderating character, or even to to setried habits or customs 
of to importing community, no preference tot I either expect 
or desire to see imposed can wholly counteract that disadvantage,, 
though it may certainly mitigate it. In other words, preference 
cannot work miracles. But it can and does exercise so ^t 
an influence on the course of trade that it is well worth ma ing 
some effort, and even some sacrifice, in order to maintain and esctend 
it. I think the time has come when afl fair-minded Free Importers 
may be reasonably asked to admit this, as some of them, including 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, have admitted it. 

Milnbb. 
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THE EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS 


In the annals of the Catholic Church in this country, the Eucharistic 
Con^BB will take rank as an event of historic importance. In the 
memory of those who took part in it, it will live as the wonderful week 
in which they have gazed upon scenes such as have never been wit- 
nessed by their fathers even from the days of St. Augustine. For the 
first time in history seven Cardinals — one-tenth of the whole Sacred 
College — have met together in England. Their meeting had for its 
iSetting a combination of all those elements which stir most deeply the 
religious feelings of Catholics. The presence of a Papal Legate ; the 
multitude, from all lands, of bishops and clergy in which were com- 
mingled home and foreign, East and West, Latin and Teuton ; the 
splendour of the Liturgy which included the Byzantine rite as well as 
our own ; the enormous concourse of the faithful, not only filling 
the vast cathedral but flooding far and wide the streets around it ; 
the crowded sectional meetings at which were read such excellent 
papers as those of Abbot Casquet and Dorn Chapman and Lord Llandafl ; 
above all, the faith and fervour which went forth in devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament and loyalty to the Holy See, and tuned in the 
deepest of all harmonies the hearts of all from the stately Cardinal- 
Legate down to the tiniest child that bent lowly its infant head at the 
‘ Fcwercmw c&rnui ’ — ^all these are parts of a picture which is naver 
likely to be forgotten by those who beheld it. Even the dramatic 
clement was forthcoming in the startling incident of tite Qovemment 
intervention. Albeit a circumstance of an external and secondary 
order, it seemed to be psycholo^oally timed by Mr. Aiqmtk ao to 
produce the maximum effect of public prominence, and the awakening 
of a deep thrill of passionate resentment, in which the 
of Eh^y and citizenship and patriotism was bknded iritk 
reEgion. It can only be said that the Prime Minister in taking enoli 
a st^p was building more wisely than he knew ior ^ complete 
success of the Congress. ^ 

By those who know most of such Congresses in the pact tSie moces® 
of the one whi^ has just been held is resided 
Eucharistic Congresses assemble for the rmiewal and 



iflse CONGRESS 

levottoa to the Blessed it is mtelM^Me that 

(hauld be between variona oonntries something ol a pLOim 

md biddable riva^ of that object. Eighteen 

^vious Oimgi^esses^^^ h^^ taken place in different parts of Cathdie 
Dhristendom) and they have all been in thek measure marked vdth 
%n international character. It is at this moment a matter of holy 
pride to the CathoUcs of England that in the number of prelates, clergy, 
and bithM united in homage to the Eucharist, the Congress in London 
has eclipsed all others, and, be it added, with this pride, they have 
felt in no smali degree a deepemng of their pride in their country 
and in their fellow-countrymen, recognising as they do that in no 
other land could the work of the Congress have been carried out amid • 
more courteous and generous expressions of ejnnpathy upon the 
part of the general public than it has been here in the midst of the 
capital of the British Empire. Were it only for this drawing together 
more closely of the ties of national fellowship, Catholics would still 
owe a debt of gratitude to riie Eucharistic Congress. 

The success of the Congress has been many-sided, but whatever 
be the advantages which we may enumerate as accruing from its 
assembly, undoubtedly that which is first in our gratitude, as it was 
first in the purpose of its promoters, is the spiritual good which hss | 
been wrought by it. No thoughtful mind will undervalue the edifica- 
tion which is given by the spectacle of tens of thousands of people 
joining in a public act of faith and worship, nor the helpfulness of a 
majestic ritual and uplifting Church music, nor the imposing effect of 
stately surroundings, and least of all of the manifold evidences of Unity 
and of Catholicity, which thrill the worshippers with that sense of 
reality which is too deep for words. But however beautiful and 
dignified was this outer and visible accompaniment, precious above 
and beyond it is the work of the Holy Spirit which is wrought within 
souls. It m in this, the interior and spiritual good, that, first of all 
and most of we count the gain of the Eucharistic Congress. The 
Congress with its w^ vision of Cardinals and clergy aiui kneeling 
crowds has come and gone, but there remauis with us the conviction 
that muitiludi^ of the Catholic people have been drawn more closely 
to Christ and stand nearer to Him to-day as the Bread of their life, 
and %iiroe of tiiteir spiritual strength, and the Friend of their 
earthly p%riniage. Every CathoUo altar in the land has its group, 
more or mmiirous, of fervent and frequent oommunican^ts, and 
those who aie e^aged in the ministry of souls have in their daily 
®3cperirime ftoifd proofs of how strongly and deeply rooted is the 
belirf arid dovotien of the Holy Eucharist in the souk of the Cathonc 
iBut, even to ftem, the events of the Congress have come as a 

thousands have^e^ 
to i|ho 1^^ for Hedy Coimmuni^, and never in the whole his- 
ml the Cfcuteh in this country has there been a greater outburst 
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distance, and the words of George Hefbert’s Easter hymn recur 
instinctively to my memory : 

I got me flowers to strew Thy way ; 

I got me boughs off many a tree : 

But Thou wast up by break of day, 

And broughtst Thy sweets along with Thee. 

After having assisted at these Eogation processions it seems only 
right and natural to go out into the fields which have been blessed. 
The month of May is the morte saison at Biarritz and St. Jean de Luz. 
Not many of the Spanish bathers have arrived, and the English 
visitors have gone home to welcome their own dilatory spring. The 
few who remain, however, know that the ‘ Mois de Marie * is the most 
beautiful month of the year in the Basque country. The sun has 
not begun to scorch, and the wind has ceased to chill, and in 
the fresh green of the woods and fields there is no hint of the 
hot and dried-up country with which we associate the thought of 
Southern Europe in the summer. Mid-May in the Basses-Pyront'es 
is equivalent to mid- June in England, and it is pre-eminently the 
month of roses. Surely nowhere in the world can there be a 
greater abundance of beautiful roses, and it is no wonder that 
they play so prominent a part in the religious ceremonies of the 
country. They run riot over every building, peer over every 
wall, and, trained over every trellis, they form a very effective 
protection from the sun. The air is sweet with them, and in the 
country the hedges are covered with briar roses and honeysuckle. 
As the month draws on, the hay-makers are busy in the meadows, 
and the roads are full of ox waggons and donkey carts laden with the 
sweet flowery grass. The haymaker, if he be wise, keeps his weather 
eye rather anxiously upon the sharp, razor-like outline of La Rhune, 
in dread of an approaching thunder-storm, and is thankful when 
the Trois Couronnes, that majestic triple mountain which guards 
the pass through the Pyrenees into Spain, melts softly into a blue and 
hazy sky. 

> May is a busy month at the convent of Notre-Dame de Refuge, 
which lies out in the country between Bayonne and Biarritz. It is 
the community of the Servantes de Marie, and consequently the 
month of the Virgin is for them especially full of religious observances. 
Nevertheless, on the eve of the fete of the Ascension they are by no 
means averse to receiving a visitor. The sister wlio on this occasion 
acts as guide is an elderly, weather-beaten, but extremely cheerful 
person, with, I have reason to believe, a purely surface appearance 
of childlike innocence, and a mild sense of humour. She is delighted 
to do the honours, but she cannot persuade me to linger in the chapel, 
which, though a large and handsome building, is entirely cold and 
ugly in the interior. Great pots of plants stand before the altar of 
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Mary, but there is not the same profusion of flowers as in the churches, 
and the altar itself is decorated in a gaudy and artificial manner. 
Outside, the garden and the farm are very much more interesting. 

It is a large community, numbering six hundred with the Penitentes, 
the care of whom forms the special occupation of the sisters. The 
Basque idea of rescue work differs in its details from that of this* 
country. There are neither bolts nor bars, nor even high walls, such as 
usually enclose convent buildings, to prevent the Penitentes from 
returning to that mode of life from which they have been snatched 
as brands from the burning. No doubt there is in reality a close 
moral supervision, which is less apparent to the visitor than the 
low privet hedges ; but when such a calamity as the desertion of an ^ 
inmate occurs, the mother superior, being a Basque, will probably 
only raise her shoulders and murmur with a sigh of resignation, ‘ Qu’est- 
ce que fa fait ? ’ the usual observation in this country when mis- 
fortunes happen. ‘ There are others to think of, and the “ bon Dieu ” 
knows His own work.’ Meantime the Penitentes are kept well employed 
and certainly have as a whole a contented appearance. Those who can 
sew are set to do fine linen work and embroidery, which is sold for 
the benefit of the convent. Others — ^and there are not a few who are 
mentally deficient — are set to work in the fields and upon the farm. 
Here one of their duties is to wash the cows and the pigs daily, and 
each animal is housed in sumptuous isolation with a small statue of 
Sfc. Joseph over its lodging to act as protector. It is indeed a model 
farm, but, as the sister explains to me, the lives of the Penitentes are 
not too strenuous, since men are called in to do the rougher work. A 
doctor is also in the service of the convent, and indeed the community 
appears to have no objection to employing the other sex in what it may 
consider is its proper sphere. Another elderly Penitente— she must 
certainly be over sixty and has a most evil countenance — ^acts as shoe- 
maker, and her time is well occupied in resoling the stout shoes of the 
sisters, for there is much walking to be done in this country convent. 

The sister who is my guide is quite pleased when I explain that 
my chief object in coming out to Notre-Dame de Refuge is to visit 
the Silent Sisters, otherwise known as the Soeurs Bernardines, who, 
though belonging to a Trappist Order, are in some sense an offshoot 
of and are largely supported by the Servantes de Marie. 

She laughs with feminine amusement, rather as if I were a child 
clamouring for the pantomine, but she conducts me chattering all 
the way through a long, tunnel-like avenue of plane trees, whose 
branches are trained to meet above our heads. On either side are 
the fields with the produce of which the sisters supply the market of 
Bayonne, for they are really market gardeners upon a large scale. 

At the end of the avenue we pass tliough a little pine wood, and, 
opening a wicket gate between high box hedges, the sister pauses 
to explain to me that we must now talk only in whispers. Her own 
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of plain mounds without even grass upon them, only adorned with a 
cross of cockle shells. A sign of pilgrimage, I suggest, but the sister 
shakes her head. ‘ I do not know ; they are cheap, and in death we are 
all alike.’ She repeats the latter phrase with virtuous self-satisfaction. 

' Servantes de Marie, Bernardines, P6nitentes, it is all the same.’ 
Looking round me I am inclined to doubt the accuracy of her state- 
ment. There are graves upon which the shells are distinctly larger 
than others, and at the head of these a bush is planted, sometimes 
even a plant of white marguerites. I shrewdly suspect that these 
superior graves belong to the Servantes de Marie, but I make no 
comment, for after all the best of us occasionally deceive ourselves. 

As we walk back under the plane trees we meet the cows being 
driven up to the milking sheds. They are sleek, well-cared-for beasts, 
still shining with cleanliness from their morning tubs. The extremely 
aged appearance of the Penitente in charge leads me in my ignorance 
to ask a question which proves to be particularly indiscreet. 
How long do they remain Penitentes and under the protection 
of Notre-Dame de Refuge ? ‘ But always, mademoiselle,’ is the 

reply, ‘ unless they take the vows of the Bernardines and become 
Silent Sisters.’ ‘ But cannot they take your vows ? ’ I ask, appalled 
at the thought of this only means of exit ; ‘ cannot they become 
Servantes de Marie ? ’ Instantly ‘ ma soeur ’ draws herself up very 
stiffly, and the geniality dies out of her face. ‘ But certainly not, 
mademoiselle,’ she says coldly; ‘nobody with a slur upon them can 
join our Order ; we are irreproachable.’ Wondering if the Bernardines 
are merely a further development of the Bbiitentes, and if this accounts 
for the slight accent of contempt and amusement, mingled, however, 
with some awe, with which my guide has referred to them, I enquire 
if they are all under a cloud. Tliis suggestion gives even greater 
olTence than my former one. ‘ Not at all, mademoiselle ; the Order is 
open to the unfortunate, and there are many who take the vows ; 
also to the Enfants Abandonnes, But there are others, and they are 
very aristocratic ladies.’ She then goes on to tell me that only a few 
months ago a young girl of ancient family had joined the Order. ‘ She 
had led a blameless life, but there was a dark spot in her pedigree. 
She could not join us.’ ‘ Ma soeur ’ spreads out her hands with an 
expressive gesture. ‘ We are irreproachable.’ She pauses and taps 
herself upon the chest. ‘ I, I who speak to you, mademoiselle, je suis 
irrcprochable.’ A cold cliill seems suddenly to fall upon the peace 
and contentment of the sunlit garden. I can think of no suitable 
response, and in a silence which surprises * ma soeur,’ who has entirely 
recovered her geniality, 1 make my offering for the fete of the Ascension, 
and say a brief good-bye to an Order, which, in the name of Christianity, 
condemns its unfortunate sisters to perpetual servitude or silence. 

In the villages on the lower slopes of the Pyrenees Ascension Day 
is kept very quietly. The churches are full, as is always the case in 
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whisper might well have filled the chapel, but no doubt they are 
used to her, and in any case there seems to be nobody about 
except some workmen. The garden of the Scours Bemardines, 
enclosed on three sides by the low long buildings of the convent, 
is singularly charming. All sorte of old-fashioned flowers abound 
here — mignonette, sweet peas, moss roses, set round with neat 
borders of box, and there are also beds of thyme and rosemary. 
Outside the dormitories is a long hedge of camellias, which are in bloom, 
the sister says, from October until March. The original buildings, 
dating from about seventy years back, of which the chapel is still 
in use, were constructed entirely of thatch and have a very quaint 
appearance. It was in this little chapel that tlie Emperor Napoleon 
the Third and the Empress Eugenie came to pray for an heir, an event 
commemorated by a tablet on the wall. The thatched walls of the 
cells were not, however, considered sanitary, and the Soeurs Bemardines 
are now properly lodged in less picturesque stone cells of very fair 
dimensions. In one room they are allowed to see their friends and 
relatives once a month, and apparently there is no time limit to this 
their only chance of conversation. In the refectory, a long low 
building, fresh and airy, with pink monthly roses peeping in at the 
windows, and a floor of deep sand, I am given a glimpse of the harsher 
side of the discipline. A narrow table runs down the middle of the 
room, with a little drawer containing the km'fe, fork, spoon, and cup 
of each sister opposite her seat on the wooden bench, but on Fridays 
the Bemardines have to receive their food kneeling on their knees on 
the sand. Meantime not one of these ladies is to be seen, and ‘ ma 
soeur,’ who feels herself responsible for my entertainment, is distinctly 
disappointed. As we pass through the gardens she peers cautiously 
behind the privet hedges and round the clumps of rhododendrons, 
very much like a child playing hide and seek, and admonishing me all 
the time in a loud whisper. ‘ You must be very quiet here, made- 
moiselle ; this is where the sisters often sit, and they do not like to be 
disturbed.’ Then she suddenly seizes my arm and points down a 
side-alley. ‘ Look, look, mademoiselle, quick. Ah ! you have missed 
it.’ My hasty, nervous glance — for I am rather prepared to see a wild 
animal — only shows me the vanishing figure of a young woman in a 
white monkish frock with a black cowl and a large straw hat. ‘ Ma 
sceur ’ is dissatisfied, and she hurries me to a long row of greenhouses, 
where several Penitentes are occupied in nailing up the vines. ‘ Oii 
sont done ces dames ? ’ she demands a little fretfully, and we are told 
that, workmen being in the garden, ‘ ces dames ’ are all away working 
in the fields. This she obviously thinks is ridiculous when there is a 
visitor to be entertained, but discipline forbids her to say so, and she 
conducts me with a contemptuous sniff to the cemetery, to show me, 
as she explains, that in death they are all equal. In contrast to the 
garden the cemetery is certainly a depressing spot — rows and rows 
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invoked by the priests has been responded to, for the land is crying 
out for water, and the hay should have been carried by now. If it 
refers to the rain it is certainly there when we reach the end of the 
journey at St. Jean Pied de Port, the fortified town which guards the 
pass into Spain through the Col de Eoncevaux. A dark curtain is 
drawn down over the mountains, and the observations of a visitor 
seem likely to be restricted within narrow limits. Of human interest 
however there is plenty, for the hotel on the Place is crowded with 
famuy parties from Bayonne, who have come out to spend the day, 
and it is with some difficulty that, returning a little late from the 
church, I can find a free table for dejeuner. 

A small, shrill, and familiar voice greets me as I enter. It is un- 
expected to meet Marthe Etcheverry so far from St. Jean de Luz, but 
from the subsequent conversation I gather that she has been spending 
the f Ate of the Ascension with her grandparents at Bayonne. To-day 
she is with her parents and her brother, who is about a year older 
than herself, and she is talking in intelligible French as becomes a 
fete day, her best clothes, and the assembled company. She is vexed 
because the bonne has been washing her face and hands at table, 
an indecorous proceeding, and she is now patting down her short full 
skirts and demanding a glass of white Bordeaux from her father’s 
bottle as the best means of restoring her self-respect. Her request 
is refused, for her parents are evidently enlightened people, and, as 
the little voice persists they reason with her, the father at great length 
and with extreme gentleness, the mother more shortly and with some 
asperity. But Marthe is quite undeterred. She is now launched 
upon a thrilling tale of some unforgotteii Pentec/)te (she is not yet six) 
when she was taken by her grandparents to see t\ie fandango danced at 
Fuenterrabia, and how she had a glass of real red wine — ‘ mais rouge, 
papa.’ The tale waxes in interest and unveracity as it proceeds, and 
the heroine turns to smile affably at the applause with which it is 
greeted by one of the fishermen who has travelled with me in the 
morning, and who is probably a bachelor. Marthe’s father spreads out 
his hands and shrugs his shoulders in mock despair. ‘ Get enfant ment 
tellement,’ he complains with ill-concealed pride ; ‘ son frere jamais ! ’ 
The brother indeed, with his sweet placid Basque face, who has been 
listening to his sister’s narrative with an occasional appreciative 
snigger, is evidently at a safe distance from any incriminating effort 
at imagination. But at this juncture Madame Etcheverry interposes 
with some effect, and Marthe’s attention is temporarily concentrated 
upon the excellent dish of trout which has appeared a little indis- 
criminately between the sausage and the entrecote. A fresh diversion 
is soon caused, however, by a large white dog decorated with brown 
spots, bdionging to the fisherman, and who is only too pleased to fall 
in with Marthe’s desire to share with him her dSjeuner. His owner 
^xplaina that the amiable creature is called Mocha, because he was 
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the Basque country ; there is a Kttle dancing, and everybody seems to 
carry roses ; but the merry-making is obviously of a sober kind. Never- 
theless we are enfete^ and the holiday atmosphere is more noticeable 
on the last day of the month, which is also a Sunday. Up the valley 
of the Nive the train potters along by the river, stopping at the many 
little villages to take up and set down parties of holiday-makers. 
The Nive is crossed at intervals by ancient stone bridges, some of which 
are supposed to date from the time of the Romans, but are of more 
recent interest as having borne the weight of Wellington’s artillery. 
In the scattered villages, reached through long avenues of oak trees, 
where the British forces must have bivouacked, not a few of the white 
houses, with their heavy wooden cornices, bear the suggestive date of 
1814. The Nive is also famous for its trout, and the train is full 
of fishermen who have come for a day’s sport. At one little station 
a venerable priest, who has travelled from Bayonne to celebrate the 
last Mass of the month of May at the old church up on the hill, is met 
and greeted by the whole village. One of the anglers, looking rather 
like the White Knight in his w’aders, and hung round with nets, rods, 
and tackle, and all the impedimenta with which a Basque goes out to 
catch trout, climbs out of the train to have a chat with the priest. 
The postman also descends to cool his bottle of wine under the tap, 
for leisure is the most marked characteristic of this railway, which 
is a single line. Each of these little stations appears to be the 
property of one family, and it is the prolonged interchange of greetings 
between our engine driver, the station master, his wife, mother, and 
innumerable offspring which is now delaying us. A small boy of 
four or five is seated upon a minute chair on the platform, grasping a 
red flag which it is his business to w^ave when a train approaches, 
presumably as a warning to his brethren and the chickens who play 
unconcernedly upon the rails. His hair is dressed in long ringlets, 
and his face is puckered with anxiety, for he feels that the responsi- 
bility of the traffic on the whole line to Bayonne rests upon his little 
shoulders. At length the train crawls slowdy on through a beautiful 
but very narrow gorge, where is the famous Pas de Roland. This is 
a rock with a circular hole in it, said to have been made by the spear, 
or, as some say, the foot of the Paladin, in order that his army might 
pass through the gorge to join his uncle, Charlemagne, without scaling 
the rocks above or plunging into the torrent below. As we emerge 
into the cherry orchards of Biderray the clouds which have been 
gathering for some Hours begin to come down in steady rain. * II est 
\k ! ’ had been the comment of the toothless old grandmother in charge 
of the little station amongst the hayfields where I had embarked in 
the early morning, and she had cast a gloomy eye at the sky and then 
upon the half -cut meadow where her son-in-law was preparing to spend 
his fv te day. It is unfortunate that the last day of May, and that 
a holiday, should be a wet one. But so it is, and after all the blessing 
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zeal will brook of no delay, and it is intimated to her by her too reason- 
able parent that she has had enough cherries for one day, and that she 
must come at once or not at aJL So, throwing what is obviously a 
caustic observation in Basque to the little boy and. a smile to myself, 
she is off on the trail of Mocha. 

On a religious festival, which is also a wet one, the church seems 
to offer a suitable refuge, and, as there, is no train for another hour or 
so, I am considering the advisability of attending vespers, when an 
old lady in a post-card shop across the way mysteriously beckons to 
me. She has placed two chairs under the shelter of the overhanging 
eaves of her house, and she is preparing for a good gossip with the 
solitary stranger. It soon appears that, though a Basque, this old 
lady is not devote, and has no opinion of fete days, especially when * 
they are wet and bring so few visitors to the town. She has not been 
to Mass, oh no ! but a rumour has reached her that after the Basque 
sermon this morning a pastoral letter has been read in French from 
the bishop of the diocese. Can mademoiselle tell her if this is really 
so ? I reply in the affirmative, and explain that the letter was to beg 
for help for the church from the congregation, the Pope not having 
seen his way to consent to the compromise accepted by the Associations 
cultmlles. Madame becomes contemptuous, but interested. ‘ Ah ! 
mon Dieu ! Did he really read that again ? That was the doyen, Til 
be bound,’ and she calls to a young man who is passing on his way up 
to the church, ‘Was not that Monsieur le doyen who read the pastoral 
letter this morning, hein ? ’ He nods in assent. ‘ That is our tenor,’ 
she explains to me in parenthesis. ‘ They will have the vespers of the 
Sacred Heart ; you must go in and hear him.’ Then, reverting to the 
original subject, she tells me that for her part she considers they have 
heard enough of the separation. ‘Les curt% se plaignent toujours. 
Meantime it is we poor people who have to keep them. Oh, yes, tlie 
vicaire receives six hundred francs a year — he is old — but the young 
ones nothing, and our hands are always in our pockets.’ It is curious 
to hear such anti-Church opinions upon the borders of Spain and 
within so short a distance of Bayonne, where a few days past a very 
revolutionary sermon was listened to in the cathedral by a respectful 
and sympathetic congregation. 

But it is always interesting to see the other side of the coin, and 
there is, no doubt, a good deal of truth in madame’s grievances. She is 
obviously a very red republican, and she is also a shrewd and cynical 
old woman, quite as irreproachable probably in her own estimation as 
the Servants de Marie herself. ‘ Tell me, mademoiselle,’ she continues, 

‘ in your country when you have buried your dead it is finished, is it 
not ; your expenses are over ? ’ I reply that this is so. ‘ Ah, vous avez 
un autre bon Dieu que nous,’ she says with a sly twinkle in her hard 
eyes. ‘ Here we have to pay dl the time. Think of it, mademoiselle, 

4 francs 50 centimes for each Mass into Monsieur le cure’s pocket. 
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intended to be entirely brown, a joke wbiob is thoroughly appreciated 
by the assembled company, and Marthe clasps her minute hands in 
ecstasy, as Mocha thrusts his nose upon the lap of a well-behaved little 
girl at a neighbouring table who is strictly forbidden to feed him. 
Meantime the rain, which has come down pitilessly since the morning, 
shows signs of relenting, and it is a relief to escape from the heated 
atmosphere of the saUe d manger into the freshness of the rain-washed 
Place, with its dripping plane trees. 

Quaint houses overhang the river where it falls in a cascade below 
the bridge, and further up are visible the flying buttresses which 
constitute the only picturesque feature of the plain, solid little church. 
But the clouds have only temporarily lifted, and there is barely time 
to walk round the fifteenth-century ramparts before the rain comes 
down again, and a retreat under the archway of the clock tower 
beside the church seems advisable. Here an aged crone, her head 
tied up in a black handkerchief, is established with a basket of cherries, 
and, in spite of the weather, she is doing a good business with the little 
boys of the town. A group of three remain in affectionate proximity 
to her basket. The two elder, for want of a better receptacle for 
their cherries, have taken the smallest boy’s cap, and this not being 
sufiicient, they have further filled his trousei's pockets. The urchin 
remains unmoved by these arrangements, but when it comes to a sub- 
division of the spoil he proves quite competent to hold his own. His 
cap he surrenders, consciouvs that superior force will prevail, but 
the contents of his pockets he has mutely decided ar‘e to be his own, 
and oddly enough he imposes this opinion upon his elders with the 
shghtest possible show of resistance. He is a true Basque, as stolid 
and immovable as the plain, square-set clnirch behind him, and he 
remains under the shelter of the arch muncliing his cherries in total 
silence long after his brothers have retired, vanquished, from the field. 
Every now and then he rubs a fat, sunburnt hand across his chest, pre- 
sumably to assist the pas.sage of his cherry stones., for I cannot see that 
they reappear in orthodox fashion. He takes his pleasures quietly, 
and indeed quietness seems to be the note of St. Jean Pied de Port on 
this particular ffte day. An old man passes under the archway and 
pauses in front of the open church door to cross himself and bow 
devoutly to the darkness of the interior. A group of little girls are 
waiting on the steps under umbrellas, but even they are subdued. 

Suddenly round the corner comes Marthe, a very self-important 
Marthe, who has escaped from the tyranny of her mother, nurse, 
and brother, and has induced a long-suffering father to bring her 
out fishing with Mocha and his master. She is enveloped in a blue 
cape, with a hood drawn tightly round her face, and her sharp little 
eyes are dancing with excitement. She is having a glorious time, 
and assuredly the Spanish children are never taken out flashing. She 
pauses for a moment, fascinated by the cherries, but the angler’s 
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slept upon the bed provided for her refreshment. Such is the injustice 
wtdch from time immemorial has been awarded to the meek. But who 
can say that with his Basque patience and promise of future industry 
he may not some day inherit the earth ? 

The month of Mary is over. The hay is cut and the roses are falling. 
The fields have been duly blessed and must be left to ripen to the 
harvest, watched with all the faith and piety which, the old lady at 
St. Jean Pied de Port notwithstanding, still belong to an ancient and 
childlike people. 


Bose M. Bradley. 
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To be buried is enough to ruin you,’ she continues with unconscious 
humour, ‘ and to have your body taken into the church you must 
pay extra ! ’ If you are contented with two clergy to officiate she 
admits that you can do it for less, but to be buried with only two 
clergy is obviously not at all comme il fa/ut. My thoughts turn in- 
voluntarily to a pathetic procession I have seen the day before wending 
its way under the oak trees up from the valley to a little church standing 
on the fortifications above a village. It was evidently a very humble 
funeral, and I find myself wondering whether Monsieur le cure under 
his umbrella, assisted by only one priest, was really so callous and 
so mercenary. My memory, however, rather retains the impression 
of a long cortege of shabby and weary mourners who have trudged so 
• far to lay their dead under the ground with every sign of reverence, 
but with no superfluity of clergy. Madame recalls me to my obliga- 
tions. ‘ That is the organist who has just passed, mademoiselle ; the 
bell is about to stop, and you must go.’ She has no intention of 
attending vespers herself, she has more important matters to attend 
to, but for the visitor it is another matter, and with such a tenor the 
vespers of the Sacred Heart are worth hearing. 

An hour later as I climb rather thankfully into the train down 
below in the valley the clouds have all rolled away, and this last day 
of May is ending in a singularly lovely evening. The citadel stands out 
well above the houses of St. Jean Pied de Port, which are clustered 
on either side of the river. The slanting golden sunlight catches the 
Arindows here and there, shines upon a big gilt cross in tlie cemetery, 
and glints across the water through a row of poplars. Beyond, clear 
cut against the blue of the sky, towers a mighty bulwark of mountains, 
through which runs the Pass of Roiicevaux, on the road to Pampeluna. 

The little station, which is the last on the way to Spain, is a scene 
of considerable activity this evening. Arrivals by the last train have 
been numerous, and the platform is crowded with mysterious bales 
of merchandise which are to be despatched by road over the frontier. 
It takes some time to get the outgoing train ready. At the end of a 
fete day there are many travellers, and much local gosrip has to be 
exchanged with the officials. At the last minute Marthe and her family 
arrive, escorted by the fisherman and Mocha. It is a sleepy and rather 
fractious Marthe, with a dangling hood and hmp uncovered curls, who 
is exhorted in vain to say polite things to the kind gentleman who has 
taken her out fishing. A flash of reviving interest appears in her adieux 
to Mocha, but she is glad enough to be hoisted by the patient Ifonne 
into the train and to find comfort upon that ample, solid shoulder. 
The little brother follows, docile as ever. He has helped to catch no 
fish, but has spent the afternoon in the stuffy inn, amusing himself in 
the mysterious fashion acquired by patient and unimaginative children, 
whilst the bonne has chattered with the landlady, and the mother has 
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either as established, unestablished, or disestablished, are permitted 
to manage their own internal affairs, and for this management enlist 
the services alike of clergy and laity in free co-operation. 

(1) The Irish Church.— The Disestablished Church of Ireland is 
our first study. Here we encounter a Church whose situation entails 
peculiar difficulties, and it may be said without fear of contradiction 
that, if difficulties have not proved msurmountable there, they are not 
likely to prove so elsewhere. 

At the date of the disestablishment, thirty-eight years ago, the 
Irish Church Convocation, though nominally existent, had not been 
convened since 1711. The collective voice of the Church, sitting in 
Synod, had for 159 years been silent. Application was made to the 
Government of the day for permission to call the Synod together. * 
This was asked in view of the imminency of disestablishment. It was 
granted, and Convocation forthwith authorised the calling of a General 
Synod, in which the laity should sit with the clergy. This led the 
way, after the passing of the Disestablishment Act, to the creation of 
a formal constitution. The Lay Conference consisted of representatives ^ 
chosen by the parochial delegates, who had themselves been elected' 
at a meeting of parishioners who were also members of the Church. 
By a resolution of the Lay Conference, it was decided that the laymen 
in the Convention should be in the proportion of two to one. This 
proportion was embodied in the draft constitution presented to the 
Convention, and ultimately accepted. Through Select Vestries the 
government of the parishes was largely in the hands of the laity. 
The Cyprian boast can be that of the Irish Bishops, their election 
being entrusted to the Diocesan Synod, provided two-thirds of each 
order of its members were agreed. A board of patronage on which 
four Diocesans sat, and jointly with them three parish representatives, 
had the appointments to vacant cures. 

Experience speedily proved that the rights of the bishops and 
clergy in matters purely spiritual were amply guarded. Hasty 
changes are rendered practically impossible by the proviso that 
majorities of two-thirds of both the clerical and lay order in two 
successive years are requisite to pass any such measure. Moreover, 
on any question the House of Bishops can vote separately, and they 
possess the power of vetoing any measure by a final majority of two- 
thirds. 

The difficulties referred to above were largely incident to the 
situation of a Church planted in an alien soil, surrounded by members 
of the Roman Communion. This rendered its members suspicious of 
any presumed Romeward tendencies. The young constitution was 
to be tried to the uttermost by the seven years’ controversy over the 
Revision of the Prayer Book. Notwithstanding that from the Select 
Vestries and the Diocesan Synods liberty of discussing points of 
doctrine or of ritual was withheld, the hot Irish nature could not 
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CHURCH REFORM-^W. AUTONOMY IN THE 
ANGLICAN CHURCHES 


In a paper on the subject of Church Reform contributed to this Review 
last month the present writer pointed out that the Church of England 
stands alone among those of the Anglican Communion, as possessing 
nothing which the loosest usage of the term can describe as a con- 
stitution, To support this allegation is the purpose of this contribu- 
tion to the subject. At the outset clearness will be consulted by a 
brief recapitulation. 

The Church of England in former days possessed powers of self- 
government. We defend neither the character nor the exercise of 
those powers. It is merely observed that they existed. Parliament 
then contained none but Churchmen : and thus in its own inadequate 
fashion— inadequate owing to the very partial sway of the franchise— 
it represented, and legislated for, the Church. Since the abolition of 
Parliamentary representation, nothing has ever been granted to the 
Church to replace it. When in those days Church questions were 
treated in the Legislature it could not have been objected that they 
were being handled by persons who were external to the body to 
which such questions belonged. But when, with the lifting of all 
religious tests from the consciences of members, Parliament ceased 
to be an ecclesiastical court, the Church was bereft of its popular 
constitutional voice, and that voice has not been raised since. 

With the revival of Convocation came no revival of constitutiona] 
existence. This ancient body was purely clerical. To the laity 
it gave no voice in administration. The creation of the Houses of 
Laymen some years ago in no proper sense qualifies this assertion. 
These, as in its normal functions Convocation itself, are deliberative 
only, and have hitherto had no share in that limited od }m authority 
conferred at long intervals upon the Clerical Houses by Royal Letters 
of Business, as at the present juncture. The temporary powers this 
rarely issued instrument granted are conferred only upon the ancient 
Synod. 

We pass in rapid review those western ^ communities which, 

‘ It is scarcely necessary to point out that ‘western’ is here used in the 
ecclesiastical, not in the geographical sense. 
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oonstitution on its model, and in doing so profited by certain mistakes 
of detail. This remark applies to the Canadian, Australian, and New 
Zealand Churches, and to these we must add Scotland. In the 
American Church attention should first be directed to the features 
which are common to all the dioceses and are laid down in the General 
Constitution and Canons, in harmony with which all diocesan canons 
must be framed. Herein a marked characteristic is the admission of 
the laity to a full share in the legislative and administrative functions 
of the Church. The highest Church Council, the General Convention, 
which meets every three years, consists of two Houses, the bishops 
forming one, and elected clerical and lay deputies sitting together 
in the other in equal numbers, four clergymen and four laymen beingi 
chosen by each Diocesan Convention. The lay deputies must be com- 
municants and residents of the diocese which they represent. The 
concurrence of both Houses is required for the passing of any measurej 
and in important matters the concurrence of all three Orders, ij 
will be seen that this arrangement places in the hands of the laymen i 
practical power of veto, and very seriously lessens the legislative pj® 
rogatives of the bishops. 

In each diocese its Convention elects a Standing Committee with 
advisory functions such as properly belong in England to Cathedral 
Chapters. These Standing Committees in all but two dioceses consist 
of lay as well as clerical members. 

The Diocesan Conventions in all cases are composed of lay as well 
as clerical delegates elected by the several parishes, and both Orders 
must concur in any matter of legislation, and in the election of a bishop. 
The particular method of election — whether by a mere majority or 
by a two-thirdvs vote of eacli Order, and whether by both Orders voting 
simultaneously, or by the nomination of the clergy confirmed by the 
laity — is determined by the Canons of each diocese. In some dioceses 
the bishop possesses a power of veto in matters of legislation ; in the 
majority of dioceses this is not the case. 

In the filling of cures there is no private patronage. The bishop 
ordinarily appoints to the charge of a mission, i.e, a congregation 
which is not fully organised as a parish, and is dependent upon diocesan 
aid ; in the case of a parish, the vestry elects, but before giving a formal 
call to a clergyman his name must be communicated to the bishop 
for the expression of his approval or disapproval, but he has no power 
of absolute veto, provided the clergyman be in good standing. 

An elaborate system is provided in the general Canons for the 
trial of a bishop ; the court for the trial of a presbyter or deacon and 
its procedure are left to diocesan arrangement, while a sort of pro- 
vincial court of review is established by the general Canons, on which 
both clerical and lay members sit ; but as yet no final court of appeal 
has been provided for such cases. 

With undoubted and acknowledged weaknesses, the autonomous 
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respect the limits of power thus prescribed. Year after year the 
weapons of indignant resolutions were plied. Year after year the 
Protestant susceptibilities of the Select Vestries deemed themselves 
outraged. The Revision was accomplished, but it bears upon its 
front something of the arena dust. The liturgical gift demands for 
its meet exercise days of calm. Such polemical times are past, 
and are only recalled to accentuate by way of contrast the unruffled 
flow of administrative activity in the brave little Church, whose 
fruitfulness in good works and generous giving has fully justified 
the admission of its warm-hearted laity to its counsels. 

(2) The Scottish Episcopal Church . — The revival of the corporate 
life of tliis Church is to be dated from the pamphlet which Mr. 
Gladstone addressed to the Scotch Primus in 1852. The suggestions 
there made were keenly debated in the Synod of Bishops, and after- 
wards in the Diocesan Synods. The constitution sketched consisted 
of three chambers, of bishops, of clergy, and of laymen ; the initiation 
of legislation was to rest with the first. The subject was hung up for 

^ 'eleven years, and when, in 1863, laymen were admitted to Diocesan 
"Synods, and congregations were entitled to send a representative to 
the General Synod, the rights of the laity to an effective voice in the 
councils of their Church gained but very partial recognition. Leave 
had to be granted by the presiding bishop even to address the meeting. 
Twelve more years had to pass before the constitution of the present 
Representative Church Council was formulated and formally accepted 
by the General Synod. Each congregation — the parochial basis 
being of course impracticable in Scotland — sends one representative 
to this Council, and three others are returned by each diocese. It is 
not to be overlooked that in the constituents of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Council a tribute is paid to the business capabilities of 
laymen. While on the Four Boards of the Council the clerical and 
lay members are about in an equal proportion, on the Executive 
Committee the clerical members are only as one out of three. The 
working of the constitution afiords ground for the hope that when 
our own Representative Church Council is remodelled on a basis 
entitling it to its name, it will not be distressingly liable to find itself 
in antagonism with the separate Clerical Convocations. We believe 
that during the time since the creation of the Scotch system mo 
serious collision, or anything approaching it, has occurred to ruffle the 
even current of its discussions. It is, however, right to add that 
the experimental stage has hardly yet been passed ; and as recently as 
in 1906 further recognition of the value of associating the lay element 
with the clerical was marked in the formation of a consultative 
Council in which co-ordination between the Orders is for consultative 
purposes pushed a step further. 

(3) The ArrieTican Church . — A survey of this CSiureh is of special 
interest for the reason that several other communities framed thair 
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Here tlie bishops sit by tbemflelves in the Upper House ; the clergy 
and lay delegates sit side by side in strict co-ordination of powers in 
the Lower. We in England note with special interest the rules which 
control the procedure of this body. In the modifications in the 
Order of Public Service only those have been accepted which had 
previously secured the sanction of our own Convocations of the 
southern and northern provinces. At the same time it is to be 
regretted that the relationship between the Diocesan Synods and this 
higher Synod of the province is susceptible of some improvement, the 
tenacity with which the former have cleaved to their privileges some- 
times proving inimical to synodical efficiency in the Provincial 
Assembly. This, we have recently learnt from one high in authority « 
in the Dominion Church, is now in course of correction. Thirty-two 
years separate the formation of the Provincial Synod from that of the 
General Synod. It was not until 1893 that the ecclesiastical provincesj 
of Canada, Kupertsland, and the extra-provincial dioceses of British 
Columbia combined to establish a Supreme Council. For some year 
after its creation the condition of this body was somewhat inchoat 
and the boundaries of the respective areas of jurisdiction of the Genera 
and the Provincial Synods were somewhat imperfectly defined. Here, 
however, as in many another instance, solvitur arnbulando ; practical 
experience is staking out the territories. In this assembly, as in the 
General Convention of the American Church, the bishops and the 
representatives sit in separate session, though they can at any time, 
if desiring it, sit together. In this these communities are in our 
judgment outdistanced by others now to be reviewed, in the matter 
of enlightened constitutional usage. As in the ecclesiastical sphere 
there is no hereditary chamber, we have never been able to support 
the objection to all the Orders meeting in a single House, and taking 
counsel in frank and free interchange of thought on all questions 
which all have a right to discuss. Expedition in the conduct of 
business would gain immeasurably if this were done. But a still 
greater gain would surely be the opportunities which would thereby be 
afforded of brotherly relations being cultivated between the Orders ; 
the clergy would profit by the trained business habits of the laity, 
the laity would learn from the clergy to distinguish between the 
crudely and the accurately formulated in the theological bearings 
of many a question. Corners would be rubbed down ; many an 
occasion of friction avoided ; many a difference adjusted, if in place 
of the aloofness of the sundered sessions, one roof covered all. 

(5) The Church of South Ajrica . — ^The rise of the autonomy of this 
Church has a piquant interest in the virile personality of Bishop Gray. 
The strongest of ecclesiastics, he yet asserted, as few others have ever 
done, the rights of the laity: He arrived in Cape Colony in 1847 to 
find a singular state of Erastian subservience to the Governor, who 
had inherited the worst traditions of Dutch rule. The justification 
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Church in the United States may well be more than content with its 
corporate life. ‘ We have,’ one writer saj^, ‘ become so firmly and 
unanimously convinced of its value, that nothing would induce us to 
part with it.’ ^ 

(4) The Church of England in Canada . — The autonomy of this 
Church was in a measure forced upon it from the first. The demo- 
cratic institutions of the neighbouring American Church, the circum- 
stance that the Methodist and Presb 3 rterian communities already 
planted and thriving in Canadian soil were similarly organised, the 
absolute dependence of the Church upon the voluntary offerings of 
its members, all these local conditions rendered autonomous govern- 
ment well-nigh a foregone conclusion. As Professor Cody, of Toronto, 
says, ‘ Autonomy is accepted as an axiom, and it would be impossible 
for us to progress as an organised body without it.’ 

Looking over the frontier in 1851 to the example of the American 
constitutions, with the intention of adopting what was best, but with 
I e discriminating faculty on the alert, the Bishops of Quebec, Toronto, 
t-.,Wfoundland, Fredericton and Montreal laid their plans. Their 
jst thought was to secure for the Church a legislative voice through 
the establishment of Diocesan S 3 mod 8 . Such a Synod informally met 
in 1853, and in the following year these assemblies agreed upon a 
constitution. It should here be mentioned that in 1856 the Imperial 
Government ceased to create Canadian sees, and to appoint bishops ; 
and the Dominion Legislature thus had its powers enlarged, and 
forthwith conferred on the Church of England in Canada authority 
to meet in Synods for administrative and legislative purposes, these 
purposes including the two functions above mentioned which the Home 
Government had heretofore exercised. 

Diocesan Synods were in this way called into existence. Each 
consisted of the bishop, any suffragan or co-adjutor, all the clergy 
who held a licence, whether beiiefioed or not, and lay representatives 
chosen by the parishes. Their number varies in the different dioceses 
from one to three. They must have communicated at least three 
times in the year immediately previous to their election. Habitual 
worship, interpreted as having worshipped regularly for three months 
in a particular church, constitutes, with a declaration of membership, 
the quahfication for electors. 

After five years’ synodical existence it was felt that too wide a 
space separated the diocese from the General Convention in the Church 
^ of America. It was here that the younger congeries of communities 
profited by the survey of the institutions of the older. It was de- 
termined to supply this lack to the completeness of the American 
Church syBtem. In 1861 the Provincial Synod of Canada was formed. 

For much of the information offered in the foregoing paragraphs on the American 
Church the writer is indebted to the Bishop of Vermont, who has kindly supervised 
the above sketch and has personally contributed some particulars. 
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The limits of this paper forbid more than a passing reference to 
the Churches of Australia and New Zealand. It must suffice to say 
that the American Church constitution supplied for these communities, 
as for Canada, the general model on which their own systems were 
framed. 

Cursory as this glance over daughter or sister communities of the 
Church of England has necessarily been, we venture to think that it 
sufficiently substantiates the contention that the Church amongst 
us occupies an anomalous and quite unjustifiable position as regards 
its internal administration. In no accurate sense can it be described 
as self -governed. And such extraneous government as holds is 
practically ineffective. We do not assert that the activities of the 
Church are in consequence paralysed ; but we emphatically contend 
that they are straitened, and that questions of mere procedure occupy 
attention to an extent scarcely short of lamentable in her quasi- 
authoritative Councils. Is there anything to be said against a speedy 
settlement of this still constantly shelved question which the above, 
survey may not be taken conclusively to refute ? 

Alfred Burnley. 
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of Bishop Gray’s autocracy during the first decade of his episcopate 
is to be sought in the outrageous claims of a State which possessed no 
valid title to the name Christian. And the time came when this most 
conspicuous of autocrats proved himself the most progressive of 
Church reformers. 

In the necessary process of preparing the way for autonomous 
conditions, it was a matter of primary urgency to define the term 
‘layman.’ For Christianity— and the remark applies peculiarly to 
Cape Colony— was mainly represented by bodies outside the pale of 
the Anglican Church. Little to the honour of a somnolent communion, 
Presbyterians and Wesleyans held the field. For the possession of 
#the franchise an unfortunate alternative qualification invested the 
definition with a degree of hesitancy. In the Cape Town Church 
constitution the constituency is thus defined : ‘ Every male parishioner 
/ -eing of the age of twenty>one years, who is on the list of communi- 
kjants or who, being baptized and not being a member of any other 
V eligious body, is an habitual worshipper in the church of the parish 
' tvWdstrict in respect of which he claims to vote, shall be entitled to 
, j ote for the parish or district to which he belongs.’ Qualification for 
delegacy includes the communicant status, this defined as involving 
reception at least three times during the year previous to the nomina- 
tion. With immaterial variations of electoral procedure in different 
dioceses, the following are the features of the general constitution. 
Above the Vestries the Diocesan Synods meet, some annually, some 
trienidally. The members consist of the bishop, the clergy and one 
lay delegate, holding office until the next session, elected to represent 
each parish. In practice the non-communicant vote has hardly ever, 
if ever, been known to influence an election. Nominal members of the 
Church are less eager than in England to assert their rights. In the 
election of a bishop, however, only communicants are allowed any voice. 

Over the Diocesan Synod is the Provincial ; it is septennial, and 
summoned by the Archbishop of the Province on his own initiative. 
Though in theory consisting of three Houses, all the three Orders 
sit and deliberate together. On occasion they may hold their meetings 
apart by mutual consent. As regards the conduct of business, the 
laity have in the Church councils their full share. Their power is 
tangible. Their influence in every department of Church adminis- 
trative activity is felt, and their practical interest in the Church’s 
work proportionally deep. Incumbents cannot at the will of an 
external organisation be thrust upon a parish unwilling to welcome 
them. Two-thirds of the lay members of the Synod may veto the 
election of a bishop, though chosen by two-thirds of the clergy. The 
fruitful co-operation of the laity, secured to the Church in South Africa 
by the energetic inception of the most healthily tenacious of prelates, 
remains one of the most substantial guarantees of its ju^ogress and 

hold UDon the lands in which it has taVan rnnf 
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fine effects were produced ; whether the knowledge that the structure 
is not what it appears destroys the enjoyment of the effect, is perhaps 
a question of, individual temperament. The French, who have a 
keener sBsthetic sense in matters of this kind than any other nation, 
in their more recent great exhibitions (1889 and 1900) have rather 
favoured the adoption of special forms of temporary architecture; 
though M. Formige, in the two palaces of ‘ Arts ’ and ‘ Arts Liberaux ’ 
which faced each other in the 1889 Paris Exhibition, adopted an 
honestly visible construction of a then new type — steel framing 
filled in with decorative terra-cotta. But in general, and in the 1900 
Exhibition especially, the French adopted a style of obviously tem- 
porary architecture founded in the main on reminiscences of classic 
forms, but treated with a great deal of freedom and in many casea 
with admirable effect. 

It is difficult to classify the architecture of the Franco-British 
Exhibition — it is a medley ; but for the most part, though derivfc 
from very various types, it does not simulate monumental architect 
ture. There are some pavilions in which classic columnar j^rders 8 
introduced, as in the British Applied Arts pavilion, designed 
young English architect of genius, Mr. J. B. Fulton ; but in this £^||| 
other cases the treatment, at all events of the upper portion of the 
structure, is so far playful and (as one may say) unreal as to preclude 
the idea of a monumental structure. The Canada pavilion has the 
most monumental appearance of any, and is rather imposing in its 
general effect. The Daily Mail pavilion is a rather bad imitation, in 
faulty proportion, of Chambers’s octagon pavilion with concave 
sides in Kew Gardens, itself a weak imitation of the Temple of the 
Sun at Baalbek. The part of the Exhibition architecture which most 
closely follows the detail of existing styles is the first and largest 
quadrangle on entering from Wood Lane ; but here the model followed 
is in the main that of Dra vidian Hindu architecture, combined (in the 
upper portions) with some reminiscences of Indian Mohammedan 
architecture — 

By no quite lawful marriage of the arts, 

but the two elements harmonise well enough, and no style could be 
better suited for festal temporary architecture than the school of 
Hindu work which has been adopted. It is as essentially an orna- 
mental architecture as the Spanish style which has been called 
‘ plateresque ’ from its resemblance to silversmith’s work ; and has 
the same kind of resemblance, with better detail ; for in a good deal 
of the Hindu decorative detail there is a certain finish and purity of 
line which has something the character of Greek ornament. A great 
deal of modelled ornament in this first court is charming work, and 
the design as a whole has a coherence and restraint which contrasts 
favourably with some of the pavilions further on ; the Women’s Work 
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ART AT THE FRANCOBRITISH 
EXHIBITION 


With the majority of Londoners who crowd to it the Franco-British 
.Exhibition is evidently not an institution to be taken seriously. It 
h the playground of the season ; a place to dine at and meet your 
^.riends and spend a summer evening amid fairy architecture and 
‘ights and fireworks — a view of its function which is certainly coun* 
by the extent of space allotted to feeding establishments 
^ ^d the predominance of such innocent amusements as gravitation 
railways and toboggans and the vast piece of moving structure irreve- 
rently dubbed ‘ the flip-flap ’ ; the latter, however, a more interesting 
piece of mechanical engineering than most of those who are slung in 
its cages are aware of. But there is more in the Exhibition than 
this, else had it been but a wanton expenditure of money. 

To begin with, the question of the architectural treatment of a 
collection of temporary structures is one of some interest. It is an 
opportunity for realising, for the moment, architectural effects of 
a richness and exuberance such as can seldom be afforded in per- 
manent buildings in these days of economy and the competitive 
cutting of prices. The architectural designer is let loose, as it were, 
into a dream-country, in which he may give the reins to his fancy 
without the fear of the Quantity Surveyor before his eyes. Should 
he aim at producing vast combinations of architecture in orthodox 
form, ephemeral in actual structure but in outward aspect monu- 
mental ? Or should he frankly accept the situation and treat his 
buildings as obviously temporary and evanescent, fragile fancies in 
fragile materials : — 

The earth hath biibbleH as the water hath, 

And these arc of them ? 

There is something to be said for either principle. Inigo Jones or 
Bramante would have preferred the first alternative, and would have 
produced for us visions of stately combinations of columnar archi- 
tecture such as have really been carried out only, perhaps, in the 
great days of Selinus or of Paestum. At the Chicago exhibition the 
tendency was in favour of this kind of stately classic scenery, and 
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Jean-Boucher’s Antique et Modeme ; Bartholome’s pathetic group 
of the man and woman looking into the tomb (the central group 
of the Monument aux Marts) ; Mercie’s monument to Alfred de Musset, 
and a dozen others that might be mentioned, there would have been 
a different story to tell. In regard to painting the discrepancy is 
still greater. The English galleries contain one of the finest, most 
varied, and most typical collections of modern English painting 
that have ever been got together ; not to speak of a very fine collection 
of water colours also, an art of which the French show nothing, and 
have in fact very little to show. Moreover, the English Committee 
had the fortunate idea of exhibiting in two or three special rooms 
a selection of the works of deceased English painters, both recent 
and earlier, which forms one of the most interesting portions of the • 
exhibition. The French have a few works of their artists of the 
early and middle nineteenth century, but they are not collec^d 
together so as to make a special feature, nor do they form a verl^ 
typical selection. There is, it is true, one splendid Troyoii (forming* 
a pendant to an equally fine example of M. Harpignies) ; but neithe* 
the name of Diaz nor Theodore Rousseau appear, and no ^e 'TfC' 
think they get any notion of such a grand landscape-painter as Dupji^l^ 
from the two small pictures by him that are exhibited ; and as to 
Puvis de Ghavannes, it is absolutely melancholy to think that English 
visitors should get their only idea of him from his unfortunate 
Dkollation de Saint Jean- Baptiste (probably an early work). Nor 
are the living artists more satisfactorily represented. Instead of any 
one of M, Gervais’ great works we have only an insignificant portrait 
by him ; neither MM. Didier-Pouget nor Quignon appears among 
landscape painters ; the semi-nude figure entitled Beaut' is hardly a 
typical example of M. Henri Martin ; and M. Carolus-Duran is not 
shown at his best. And one is almost as much inclined to complain 
of what is there as of what there is not. Some of the worst pictures 
are among the largest. What is the credit to French Art of such 
a huge piece of commonplace as M. Detaille’s Victmes du Devoir ? 

In one point, however, the French picture galleries score heavily 
over ours~"in their decorative treatment ; and the difference is one 
which is unfortunately characteristic of the two nations. The English 
galleries, it is understood, were got up under the direction of the Royal 
Academy, who apparently could think of nothing better than covering 
the walls with a dull red, and finishing them with a very ordinary 
jdaster cornice. Go into the French galleries, and you find a delicate 
diaper on the walls and a fine bold frieze at the top made up of gilt 
‘ swags ’ and festoons ; the whole aspect of the galleries is refined 
and decorative, in strange contrast to the crude and coarse effect of 
the English galleries ; a contrast not creditable to us. A redeeming 
point is that the English are certainly better lighted than the French 
VoL. IJCIV— No. S 78 T 
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and the Pdiace of Mtisio pavilions, for instance, on the right of the 
central court, have a good deal too much of the pie-crust order of 
detail about them ; a criticism which applies also, to some extent, 
to the fa 9 ade of the Fine Arts pavilion on the extreme right. In one 
particular respect we realise that we are here in an exhibition in 
London and not in Paris, viz. in the scarcity of figure sculpture in 
the decoration. In the 1900 Paris exhibition the nude figure was 
to be seen at every turn ; figures seated or recumbent on cornices 
everywhere, in precarious positions, as if blown there by the wind and 
left where they chanced to fall ; but all with a vigour and suppleness 
of line and modelling that spoke of the artistic instinct of the French 
decorator, and in curious contrast to the tame and matter-of-fact 
fnanner in which figure decoration is used, where it is used at all, at 
the Shepherd’s Bush Exhibition. However, the first court of the 
exhibition forms a fine piece of architectural scenery and is worth 
s'-’v-ing as such. Its defect is the lack of any colour ; it is too white, 
NC?he gilding of all the small cupolas would perhaps have been too 
t5»tly an expedient, but it W'ould have immensely enhanced the total 

JT'i'he special intellectual interest of the exhibition is of course the 
joint display of French and English sculpture and painting in the Fine 
Arts pavilion, compared with which every other interest is only 
secondary. The sculpture is placed in a central hall on the plan of 
a cross, the French work on the left of the central axis, the English 
on the right, the picture galleries of the two nations being grouped 
around and beyond their respective domains in the sculpture hall. 
Nothing could have been more interesting, or in a sense more instruc- 
tive, than an opportunity of studpng a collection of the best products 
of French and English sculpture and painting side by side ; but un- 
fortunately the representation of the two countries is not sufficiently 
well balanced to afford a fair standard of comparison. It was no 
doubt an easier task to get together a representative collection of 
English art on our own soil than for the French Committee to send 
the works of their artists across the Channel ; but the result is that 
England is far more favourably represented than France. On the 
English side of the Sculpture Hall are collected a considerable number 
of the best sculptural works of late years, and this can hardly be 
said of the collection on the French side. Falguic>re and M. Mercie 
are inadequately represented ; M. Alfred Boucher also ; M. Jean- 
Boucher not at all ; Gerome only by a bronze equestrian statuette 
of Napoleon— a splendid little work certainly, but not an example 
of what Gerome could do in sculpture ; and Carpeaux’s group of 
Ugolino is hardly a happy example of his genius. The result is an 
impression that French and English sculpture, as represented here, 
are pretty evenly balanced as to genius ; but could we have seen on 
the French side such works as Carpeaux’s La Danse ; Falgui^re’s Juno ; 
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work ; Albert Moore’s The Quartette^ the most perfect example of his 
peculiar type of decorative art; Romney’s Lady HamiUon at the 
Sinning Wheel, and Rossetti’s The Blessed Damozel, each among the 
painter’s best works ; Walker’s The Plough, perhaps his finest picture ; 
Lewis’s In the Bey's Garden ; and two or three very fine examples of 
Watts, though not one of his greatest works. Among the painters of 
the last generation perhaps none holds his place so well as Millais. 
His Omr the Hills, which I had not seen for some years, seems finer 
than ever, and shows how a painting on which the highest pains have 
been bestowed will keep its place in virtue of that kind of genius which 
consists (in part at least) in the infinite capacity for taking pains. 
In the room devoted to the works of living artists we have an example 
of the modern Scottish school of landscape in The Storm, by Mr. Wf 
McTaggart, R.S.A. (lent by Mr. Carnegie) ; a landscape splashed 
rather than painted, with a certain boldness and vigour ; but willSjm, 
like Over the Hills, hold its own and be returned to with admiratTj[^' 
thirty or forty years after its date ? I trow not. But Millai* 
Aidumn Leaves is more than conscientious work ; it is an 
in colour and poetic feeling, and it is as such and as a wholetu 
must be judged, not picked to pieces in detail. Those who woi^;^, 
why the faces of the girls are so dark (‘ dirty ’ they were called when 
it was first painted) do not recognise that they are parts of the rich 
solemn harmony of the whole, including that deep purple distance ; 
Millais was not going to have them making light spots in his com- 
position. A picture that I met again with great interest is Falconer 
Poole’s Seventh Day of the Decameron, exhibited many years ago at 
the Academy under th('. title The Song of Filomena on the Margin of 
the Bea'utiful Lahe, and which I have never seen since. Coming to 
it again one recognises that the figures are open to criticism ; but it 
is steeped in poetry, and I owe the author of it for a youthful day- 
dream. Figures were not Poole’s strong point ; he painted land- 
scapes with a meaning in them, not understanded of the people, and 
hence he was never a popular painter ; he should have been represented 
by A Lion in the Path, a grand work in which the landscape itself seemed 
to threaten like the lion. It hung in the large room at the Academy 
many years ago, nor have I ever seen it since. What has become 
of it ? 

Then there is Leighton’s beautiful work Summer Moon, hanging 
just by Millais’ landscape — as a poetic conception perhaps the most 
perfect thing he ever did, with an almost Greek reticence and com- 
pleteness about it both in colour and design. (I remember hearing it 
referred to by a spectator, the year it was first exhibited, as ‘ that 
pree-Raphaelite thing.’) No one, I suppose, would attempt to paint 
such a picture nowadays ; it is not ugly enough. It is significant 
to notice that, with such a work as that hanging a few yards ofi, the 
critic of a certain influential paper could find nothing better to single 
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galleries ; the skylight draping in the latter is overdone, and the 
effect of the pictures somewhat dulled in consequence. 

Taking the sculpture as it stands, we have the rather unexpected 
result that the English collection shows a larger proportion of works 
of subjective interest, of intellectual suggestion beyond mere modelling, 
than the French, though the case would be certainly reversed if 
French sculpture were as well represented as English. There is 
perhaps nothing among the French sculpture exhibited so poetically 
suggestive as Mr. Colton’s Crown of Love, nothing so full of historical 
point and individual character as Mr. Reynolds^Stephens’s A Royal 
Game. Chapu’s kneeling figure of Jeanne Dare ' is beautiful in pose 
and in the fine type of the head, but it has no special character ; it 
might Be any handsome woman in trouble. On the other hand 
there is an elevation of style in the nude figures, such as M. Sicard’s 
Biigneuse and M. Marqueste’s H^he with the eagle, and M. Mercie’s 
pavid afrh le Combat (in one of the picture galleries), which makes 
most of the English nudes look tame and commonplace. Among 
,the most powerful works on the French side of the gallery is M. Alfred 
'i^5fVori6r’s A la Terre, tlie colossal nude figure of a labourer digging, 
.‘fhich was in the Salon two or three years ago. The difference between 
the largeness of manner in French sculpture as compared with English 
may be noted in comparing M. Mathurin-Moreau’s Sonmeil with 
Mr. Walker’s Sleep, both of them nude groups of mother and infant 
sleeping ; the latter is a charming work, but it rather suggests the 
nursery ; the French sculptor’s group has the large abstract manner 
which suggests the ideal type of life. Among other works on the 
French side the Luxembourg lends us one of its most remarkable 
modern works, M. Sicard’s (Edipus and the Sphinx ; and those who 
have not seen it before should not miss M. Puech’s poetic fancy La 
Seim (also from the Luxembourg), where the river is symbolised by 
a recumbent nude figure in alto-relief, the decorative semblance of 
Paris in bas-relief forming the background. It was exhibited at the 
Salon a good many years ago, and bought by the. Government.*^ 

But the glory of the Art collection lies in the galleries of English 
painting, of which one cannot speak without a certain enthusiasm. 
The two rooms devoted to deceased British artists contain, among 
other things, Gainsborough’s incomparable portrait called The Blue 
Boy and his Lady Bate Dudley ; some fine examples (though not quite 
equal to these) of Reynolds ; Burne-Jones’s Chant d^ Amour, his best 

' The form ‘ Jeanne d’Arc,’ which the modern French writers persist in, as if she 
were a lady of family, is of course absurd. Balzac writes ‘ Jeanne Dare ’ in the one 
reference to her I have noticed in his works. 

2 Perhaps English artists might take the opportunity this exhibition affords of 
knowing a little more about contemporary French sculptors than they do at present. 

1 sat opposite two Boyal Academicians at a public dinner, one a sculptor and the 
other an architect, neither of whom had ever heard of the name or works of M.Puech, 
one of the most prominent and most gifted of modern French sculptors. 
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been dissolved in a nitric acid bath. Among pictures to be noticed 
is M. Albert Maignan’s grand work Eve et le Ser'penty not only as a re- 
markable conception, with its iridescent serpent with the human 
torso and head, but as a fine example of style. The nude figure of 
Eve, it will be observed, does not attempt realism either in finish or 
texture ; the figure and the details are all harmonised down to a unity 
of effect, and the picture is a fine piece of colour, one of the best in 
that sense in the French galleries. Colour has been the difficulty 
with M. Emile Friant’s large picture Douleur, which no one can miss, 
and in which all the figures are clad in deep mourning. M. Friant, 
who is always worth attention, seldom paints on so large a scale as 
this, and perhaps this would have done better on a smaller scale^; 
yet it seems to me now, as it did when I first saw it at the Salon, one 
of the most pathetic of modern pictures dealing with scenes ^real 
life. It is now apparently in the Museum at Nancy, and must, tj^||^ 
fore, have been a Government purchase. Among other pictures t-. ' 
should not be passed over are M. Humbert’s portraits, especi\ ^ 
Miles. Legrand and the singularly spirited and characteriSfiP***^"^ 
of M. Jules Lemaitre ; Delaunay’s La Peste, an allegorical picti. 
the old school, interesting on that account, and as representing a^ 
of picture and a style of execution much esteemed in their day and 
entirely passe now ; and Delacroix’s Mird)eau etde Brhe, an historical 
picture of a past generation wffiich still keeps its place, and always 
will, for its dramatic realisation of the situation and of the principal 
actor in the scene."* * Those who do not know the work of M. Joseph 
Bail, that masterly painter of interiors, should not pass over the pictures 
by him, though they do not represent the best that he has done ; nor 
is M. Paul Chabas’s Joyeux Ehats, from a recent Salon, quite one of his 
best works, but it gives an idea of the work of a painter who has made 
a style of his own, and whose picture in this year’s Salon has already 
been mentioned in these pages as perhaps the most perfectly-balanced 
work of the year. M. Tattegrain, also, a painter of great and very 
versatile powers, is shown to advantage in his seashore scene VEpave 
(a much better work than his larger shipwreck picture). M. Hebert’s 
Le Matin et h Soir de la Vie was exhibited a great many years ago at 
the Royal Academy, 1 think under the title YotUh and Age, when it 
made an impression on me which renewed acquaintance does not quite 
ratify. It is painted in a somew'hat loaded manner, and is perhaps 
a little theatrical, though it is a powerful work in the style of a past 
generation. And if the visitor wishes to realise to what depths of 
vulgarity the vagaries of the ‘ New Salon ’ can descend, he can have 
an object lesson in the preposterous and impudent scrawl by M. Willette 


* It was, perhaps, just this kind of dramatic element in his work which puzzled 

and alarmed the men of Delacroix’s own generation. It seems odd now, but it is the 
faot, that Delacroix in his own day was considered as a dangerous innovator, who 

was breaking away from the old traditional classic fomiulffi of historical painting. 
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out for enthusiasm than Mr. Orpen’s The Valuers^ a study of two or 
three figures of the meanest and most repulsive types of humanity. Is 
that our progress during the last forty or fifty years, according to the 
contemporary ‘ art critic ’ ? From Millais’ landscape to Mr. McTag- 
gart’s splashes ; from Leighton’s Summer Mom to Mr. Orpen’s 
Valuers ? A pretty descent in the period ! These amateurs of the 
ugly and repulsive remind one of Mephistopheles’ contemptuous 
gibe at the habits of mankind, in the Prologue in Heaven — 

In jeden Quark begriibt er seine Nase. 


However, thank goodness, there is not much of the New English 
Art Club element in this fine and representative collection of the work 
(fi living English painters. Not a few are represented each by almost 
his bef-t work. Mr. Sargent certainly, by his two grand portrait groups 
-^^^.at with the pearl necklace in it, and that with the great yellow 
^V^vf^hough I do not see how the lady’s face in the latter can show 
jt against the sky) ; Sir E. Poynter by the finest of his large pictures, 


and by that remarkable little work, The Sirens (or The 


i %Mr ' - . - .. ' . ' . 

■^fiNymfhSy as it was originally called), a masterpiece of drawing 
as such, will always keep its place ; Mr. Holman Hunt by The 
Pot of Basil (not forgetting also that beautiful little work, Morning 
Prayer ) ; Mr. Tuke by his best work, The Diver. Then there is Mr. 
Orchardson’s The Borgia ; Mr. Somerscales’s first exhibited sea- 
painting, Corvette shortening Sail ; two of the finest of Sir L. Alma- 
Tadema’s works ; Mr. Leslie’s In Time of PFor, the best example of 
his later style ; and perhaps the very best of Mr. Adrian Stokes’s 
landscapes, exhibited at the Academy a good many years ago under 
the title (I think) Changing Pasture ; here called simply French Land- 
scape. It is that in a double sense ; it is a landscape of the French 
school, and the best French school ; and those who would realise what 
style in landscape means should look at the treatment of nature in 
this painting ; the broad and perfectly effective manner in which the 
long meadow grass (laetae segetes) and the blowing of the wind over 
it are indicated, without the slightest realism ; the consentaneous 
movement of grass, trees, and cattle, all in one direction, giving such a 
unity of expression to the picture.. It is one of the best landscapes 
ever exhibited at the Academy, and it is a satisfaction to meet it again. 

Style in landscape is shown, too, with equal perfection in the 
largest of the works of M. Harpignies in the French picture-galleries, 
in which, as has been said, the selection is less typical and representa- 
tive than in the English galleries. There are a good many things one 
does not care much for, and there are eminent painters who are not 
represented by their best works. Henner, however, appears to 
advantage in one of his earlier nudes, Jeune FiUe endormie, painted 
before he lapsed into that exaggeration of Hennerism in which his 
figures look as if, like the Veiled Prophet of Khorassan, they had 
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gives a pretty good rhumi of what is being done in English architecture, 
public and domestic, at present. As far as public architecture is 
concerned, it shows that classic architecture, or architecture based on 
classic forms, is in the ascendent at present ; and there are some signs 
that new combinations may be evolved from it. For public buildings 
revived Gothic is entirely at a discount now. And if there must be a 
revived style, there can be little doubt that the classic type of archi- 
tecture is more suited to modern public buildings in England than the 
Gothic, both as regards practical requirements and sentiment. Our 
civilisation and habits of life are much nearer to those of the Roman 
or Renaissance periods than to those of mediaeval life. There may, no 
doubt, be such a thing as a modem style evolved which is dependent < 
upon neither form of precedent. But it must be acknowledged ^at 
tliere is not much sign of it in the architectural exhibits at Shephenj^ 
Bush. 

Among the more important erections in the grounds is the ‘ Vilk 
tie Paris’ pavilion, built for the special exhibition of the Muajp ^l i^^ 
of Paris, and no doubt designed by one of their official arcrntf 
Almost needless to say, it is one of the best designed structures in j|^... 
exhibition ; refined classic architecture with some good decorari^ 
use of modelled figures in the round and in bas-relief. But, alas ! 
the ‘ Ville de Paris ’ is hopelessly unpunctual. In the Dublin exhibition 
they had their own pavilion, which, a month after the opening of that 
exhibition, was still closed ; and at the time this is written, more than 
two months after the official opening, the ‘ Ville de Paris ’ pavilion 
is still not ready. Wlienever its doors are opened, it will probably be 
found to be one of the most interesting special exhibitions in the 
place. Meantime, we can take a glance at the French and Enghsh 
pavilions of ‘ Applied Arte.’ The contents ot these do not exactly 
bear out their name. With one important exception (to be noted just 
now) they do not represent the work of artists in applied art. If they 
did, we should feel (patriotically) happier. For no nation is now 
producing such good work, in such things as jewellery and silver- 
smith’s work, as English artiste such as Mr. Fisher, Mr. Nelson Dawson, 
Miss Steele, and others are doing, combining so much invention with 
such pure taste. The jewellery of Lalique, about which so much fuss 
has been made lately, exquisite as it is in execution, is false and tawdry 
in taste compated with the best English work ; the trail of the article 
de Paris is over it all. But it is not in these pavilions that we shall 
find the jewellery or silver work of the artist. These are shop ex- 
hibitions ; the productions of such firms as Christofle, and Barbedienne, 
and Mappin and Webb. But it is worth while comparing the results, 
which are significant. In the French pavilion the one quality which 
seems to be aimed at before anything else is what may be called move- 
ment of line — all things are twisted, convoluted, restless in outline 
and detail. This is an element of vulgarity, but it cannot be denied 
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called Farce Domme ; apparently a coarse satire on modem life. It is 
to be hoped that the Committee of the French Section are ashamed of 
it, as they have skied it. At the New Salon, a year or two ago, it hung 
on the line, and it is an instance of what journalistic art-criticism has 
come to with us, that this vulgar caricature (looking like a Punch 
picture magnified to the nth power) was praised in some of the leading 
English journals as a remarkable picture. Apparently nothing is too 
ugly and outre for the modern art-critic ; that it should be ugly and 
outrS seems, in fact, to be a positive recommendation. 

A general retrospective glance over the whole comparative show of 
paintings leads to the conclusion that in the eighteenth century, and 
m the latter part of the nineteenth, the English painters were, and 
that Gfi the whole they are now, better colourists than the French, 
was a ghastly interval, no doubt, when the pictures of the elder 
and Maclise, and Ward, and Landseer, passed for colour ; ^ and 
^t 5;h early works of the P.R.B. produced on Philip Hamerton’s 
twer JPrgjjiCh wife, when she accompanied him to England, a feeling 
1. ^ne could only compare to ‘ setting one’s teeth into unripe fruit.’ 
^Jj^^jJooking round the walls at the Franco-British Exhibition, and 
taking the average of the two collections, it seems to me that there 
is better colour, and more of the sense of colour harmony, on this side 
of the Channel than on the other. 

It is worth while to give a glance at the architectural designs to be 
found in a narrow gallery in each suite. The two collections are 
characteristic of the two nations. The French architects can hardly 
be got to exhibit drawings of the current architecture of the day. They 
produce much finer and larger drawings than are usually produced 
in England, but these are chiefly of restorations of ancient buildings, 
or highly worked- up illustrations of them, many of the latter being 
made for the archives of the ‘ Commission des Monuments Historiques.’ 
That is always the defect of the architectural gallery at the annual 
Salons ; you get very little idea from it of the architecture in progress 
at the moment. On the other hand, at the Academy, hardly anything 
Is supposed to be exhibited in the architectural room except drawings 
of buildings executed, or in contemplation ; and at the Franco-British 
Exhibition there is quite a representative collection of drawings of the 
principal English buildings recently completed, or intended to be carried 
out. There are illustrations of a good deal of what is going on in 
London in the way of new street architecture, as well as of such public 
buildings as the Victoria and Albert Museum, the London County Hall, 
the Cardiff Town Hall, the new Wesleyan Methodist Hall at West- 
minster, and other large and important buildings. The collection 

* This with all deference to Landseer’s great and incontestable powers as an 
animal painter. But his sense of colour was truly Early-Victorian. And after all, 
M. Aim6 Morot’s lion in the Franco-British Gallery would eat up any possible lion of 
Landseer’s. 
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for instance j and the attempts of Canada to treat the interior of her 
pavilion in a decorative manner are the worse for their very preten- 
tiousness, and remind one of that dreadful trophy arch which Canada 
was allowed to erect in Whitehall at the period of the Coronation. The 
sense of Art will dawn on the Colonial mind some day, no doubt, 
but the time is not yet. 

However, we must not be too superior, for we can be as Philistine 
ourselves in other ways. Music is also an art, and there are one or two 
good bands in the grounds. That they should, for the most part, play 
very poor music is perhaps only what was to be expected in a place of 
public entertainment in this country. But there is worse than that to 
be (diarged against them. One day 1 heard from a distance the familiar 
strains of the opening of the finale to the C minor Symphony, starteS^y 
the band in front of the Fine Art pavilion, and moved nearer to M 
what they made of it. The first thirty or forty bars were playe 
as far as the end of the intermediate subject (the unison passa^i 
i(3ading up to it being absolutely vulgarised by the omissiiJri^^' 
contra tsmpo accent which gives it ail its force) ; the principal ‘ sec* 
subject ’ was omitted entirely, and a jump made to a few bars of 
'prestissimo passage at the end, which concluded the performance. No 
one seemed disturbed ; no one offered to throw anything at the band- 
master’s head. Is such a piece of Vandalism possible in any other 
European country ? No ; when we can thus hear Beethoven’s grand- 
est finale reduced to a pot-pourri— 

Putchercd to make a British holiday— 

we realise, in spite of the word ‘ Franco-British,’ that we are in England 
—very much in England. 


H. Heathcote Statham. 
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that there is a pervading quality of cleverness, of a certain ‘ go ’ 
about it. In the English pavilion we do not find this element of 
vulgarity ; there is, in a sense, better taste, but imhappily the good 
taste is entirely of a negative order ; the designs are absolutely dull 
and commonplace. They look as if they might have been designed by 
machinery, and that at all events cannot be said of the French work. 
The latter includes some finely modelled bronzes, too, replicas of 
statuary ; and Barbedienne’s miniature reproductions of the works 
of Barye, the great animal sculptor, are distinctly good. But the 
curious thing is that amid all this shop work there is one unpretending 
case, which no one looks at, containing purely artistic work of the 
highest class, exhibited by the French ‘ Administration des Monnaies 
et ^dailies.’ Let visitors to the French Applied Art pavilion look 
a^^iis work, at the exquisite art displayed in the modelling of the 
4;Tals by MM. Chaplain, Roty, Bottee, Cariat, and others of the French 
Ilif'dal engravers — ^sculptors on a minute scale — work worth all the other 
^faibit fi iu the room put together. The right place for such a collection 
-drtjjiiiiave been in the sculpture hall, not in a trade exhibition. 

•^^ll^he British Textiles pavilion does not show much in the Way of 
artistic; work. It is worth notice how far more artistic are the patterns 
of Manchester goods prepared for the half -civilised races than those 
for hoiiK; use, Almost the only two artistic stiifTs of the kind are on 
lay figures of Indian wearers ; home taste seems to be content with 
simple stripes and checks. Among the contents of this pavilion is a little 
historic exhibition of dresses during the last century, enabling us to 
realise the hideousness of the mid- Victorian costume, and to see how 
Emma Woodhouse would have been dressed when she went out to 
dinner at Randalls. One or two of the dresses of that early Nine- 
teenth Century period are very pleasing, and say much for the taste 
of the day. Nor does the Women’s Work pavilion display anything 
very noticeable in the way of artistic design ; but it presents a contrast 
between French and English work in one instance, which is character- 
istic. There is an exhibit of dresses by one or two London firms, 
which impress one as made of very handsome materials cut into a 
satisfactory shaping ; hut in the dresses exhibited by a Biarritz 
firm one is not struck either by the richness of the materials or by any 
particular line that the eye can single out, but by a charm which seems 
undefinable, and to be the result of a kind of happy inspiration rather 
than of formal design. The contrast is rather a parallel one with 
that between the contents of the English and French Applied Art 
pavilions, and serves again to illustrate contrasts of national character 
and taste. 

The Colonial pavilions contain only displays of useful products, 
and it is curious to observe how completely the artistic instinct, in the 
method of displaying them and of decorating the buildings, seems 
wanting here. We have triumphal arches of wool from Australia, 
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for instance ; and the attempts of Canada to treat the interior of her 
pavilion in a decorative manner are the worse for their very preten- 
tiousness, and remind one of that dreadful trophy arch which Canada 
was allowed to erect in Whitehall at the period of the Coronation. The 
sense of Art will dawn on the Colonial mind some day, no doubt, 
but the time is not yet. 

However, we must not be too superior, for we can be as Philistine 
ourselves in other ways. Music is also an art, and there are one or two 
good bands in the grounds. That they should, for the most part, play 
very poor music is perhaps only what was to be expected in a place of 
public entertainment in this country. But there is worse than that to 
be charged against them. One day I heard from a distance the familiar 
strains of the opening of the finale to the C minor Symphony, starteS^y 
the band in front of the Fine Art pavilion, and moved nearer to Ij^ 
what they made of it. The first thirty or forty bars were playe , 
as far as the end of the intermediate subject (the unison passa^^ 
leading up to it being absolutely vulgarised by the omissiiSil* 
contra ieni'po accent which gives it all its force) ; the principal ‘ sec* 
subject ’ was omitted entirely, and a jump made to a few bars of 
'prestissim passage at the end, which concluded the performance. No 
one seemed disturbed ; no one offered to throw anything at the band- 
master’s head. Is such a piece of Vandalism possible in any other 
European country ? No ; when we can thus hear Beethoven’s grand- 
est finale reduced to a potpourri — 

Butchered to make a British holiday— 

we realise, in spite of the word ‘ Franco-British,’ that we are in England 
—very mucli in England. 


H. Heathcote Statham. 
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that there is a pervading quality of cleverness, of a certain ‘ go ’ 
about it. In the English pavilion we do not find this element of 
vulgarity ; there is, in a sense, better taste, but unhappily the good 
taste is entirely of a negative order ; the designs are absolutely dull 
and commonplace. They look as if they might have been designed by 
machinery, and that at all events cannot be said of the French work. 
The latter includes some finely modelled bronzes, too, replicas of 
statuary ; and Barbedienne’s miniature reproductions of the works 
of Barye, the great animal sculptor, are distinctly good. But the 
curious thing is that amid all this shop work there is one unpretending 
case, which no one looks at, containing purely artistic work of the 
•highest class, exhibited by the French ‘ Administration des Monnaies 
et j^dailles.’ Let visitors to the French Applied Art pavilion look 
af^liis work, at the exquisite art displayed in the modelling of the 
•f^^-iilals by MM. Chaplain, Roty, Bottee, Cariat, and others of the French 
y^dal engravers — sculptors on a minute scale — work worth all the other 
v'Vhijhtgju? the room put together. The right place for such a collection 
■ ‘^'’have been in the sculpture hall, not in a trade exhibition. 

\^;|]^he British Textiles pavilion does not show much in the way of 
artistic work. It is worth notice how far more artistic are the patterns 
of Manchester goods prepared for the half-civilised races than those 
for home use. Almost the only two artistic stiifis of the kind are on 
lay figures of Indian wearers ; home taste seems to be content with 
simple stripes and checks. Among the contents of this pavilion is a little 
historic exhibition of dresses during the last century, enabling us to 
realise the hideoiisness of the mid-Victorian costume, and to see how 
Emma Woodhouse would have been dressed when slie went out to 
dinner at Randalls. One or two of the dresses of that early Nine- 
teenth Century period are very pleasing, and say much for the taste 
of the day. Nor does the Women’s Work pavilion display anything 
very noticeable in the way of artistic design ; but it presents a contrast 
between French and English work in one instance, which is character- 
istic. There is an exhibit of dresses by one or two London firms, 
which impress one as made of very handsome materials cut into a 
satisfactory shaping ; but in the dresses exhibited by a Biarritz 
firm one is not struck either by the richness of the materials or by any 
particular line that the eye can single out, but by a charm which seems 
undefinable, and to be the result of a kind of happy inspiration rather 
than of formal design. The contrast is rather a parallel one with 
that between the contents of the English and French Applied Art 
pavilions, and serves again to illustrate contrasts of national character 
and taste. 

The Colonial pavilions contain only displays of useful products, 
and it is curious to observe how completely the artistic instinct, in the 
method of displaying them and of decorating the buildings, seems 
wanting here. We have triumphal arches of wool from Australia, 
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It is always the custom to describe a stag as ‘the noble animal.’ 
As a great admirer, I regret to say that his nobility is confined to 
appearance, and does not extend to character. If the truth be told 
he is a selfish old fellow, much addicted to the pleasures of the table 
and the harem. He is a dreadful bully to the hinds and young deer ; 
and, though well armed by nature, is a poor fighter save at the season 
when the lust of the flesh is upon him. Now in satisf 3 iing his appetite 
he does a great deal of damage to crops. Not only what he eats but 
what he spoils has to be considered. The hunt pays some lOOOl, 

I a year in compensation, and there are rumours that the sum does not 
cover all the damage done. Yet the stag, if not a welcome, is usually 
an unmolested guest. The farmer is very loyal to the hunt, and though 
he often growls he seldom shoots. And so the stags have the bestiof 
everything for years. Some live to a ripe old age, escaping pursui^ 
or at all events capture, in the summer, looking on and laughing whS ^ 
hinds are hunted in the winter. There was an old nott stag on DunkerJ 
and an old one-horned stag on the Quantocks, well-known chg^su^ ^j s 
both, that eluded hounds for years. For even when a stag is huh: 
it is by no means certain that he will be killed. He has many chanc^p^, 
in his favour, as all who follow the hounds know well. It is true that 
it is the business of those responsible for the hunt to make th^ odds 
against him as great as possible. Horses must be fast and fit. Hounds 
must combine drive with steadiness. The staff must thoroughly 
understand their work. Then, if luck is with the pursuers, to kill a 
stag looks easy. It is not really so. I have hunted a great many 
deer myself, and I cannot remember a day when at some period or 
other of the chase I did not expect my quarry to escape. In hunting 
a stag, if you make two mistakes you will probably lose him ; you will 
f)robably lose a hind if you make one. The deer indeed has many 
chances. If all fail him, he is killed with as much speed and humanity 
as possible. He has lived a hfe of luxury for years, and has a bad 
half-hour at the end. From his point of view surely the pleasure 
predominates over the pain. For if it were not for the hunting he 
would not exist at all. Everyone’s hand would be against him. In 
the middle of last century, when stag-hunting was dropped for a few 
years, the deer very nearly became extinct. And then it must be 
remembered that one animal only is killed to provide sport for 
hundreds. I do not wish to malign other sports. But compare this 
with the shooting man’s bag of pheasants or the fisherman’s basket 
of fish. It is true the hinds are killed. The country would be overrun 
with deer, were they not. But they have a far longer period of grace 
before and after the birth of their young than any other hunted animal ; 
and I have never heard of a hind that was not killed being any the 
worse for being hunted. It is said there is an element of cruelty in all 
sport. It may be so, and in all life as well. I doubt if any form of 
sport is less cruel than the chase of the deer. 
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THE CHASE OF THE WILD RED DEER 
ON EXMOOR 


T^n article in this Review, towards the close of the last season on 
f^Aitiioor, Lord Coleridge described with hereditary eloquence a stag- 
fK’it from the stag’s point of view. Reduced to plain prose that article 
#ryls how,he saw a stag hunted and killed, and how the onlookers, old 
f^- ^^jung, male and female, lay and clerical, all seemed to enjoy theni- 
■^‘•jlfes. But the sight spoilt the pleasure of Lord Coleridge’s walk. 
Heroes not judge us, and asks us to think kindly of him in return. 

Now' the sport of stag-hunting with the Devon and Somerset is 
supported by the practically unanimous opinion of the countryside. 
It attracts hunting men from every county in England, and from many 
foreign countries ; and not hunting men alone, but men distinguished 
in politics, literature, law, medicine, and the Church. Could they be 
consulted I believe the deer would support it too. That, I own, is 
matter of conjecture. The support of the countryside and the field 
is undeniable, and that support implies that a very large number of 
good men and women look on stag-hunting as a pursuit which none 
need be ashamed to enjoy. The object of this article is to show the 
reasons for that belief. And though sentiment operates quite as 
strongly on the one side as on the other, I wish at first to treat the 
matter on the strict Benthamite system : to strike a balance of pains 
and pleasures. 

Let us take the stag first. His size and beauty wrin for him a 
degree of sympathy that is not extended to the fox or hare. And an 
eminent philosopher propounds a curious theory that the cruelty 
of killing varies wnth the nearness of the animal killed to man on the 
ladder of evolution ; so that the slayer of a deer is more guilty than 
the slayer of a fish. This is surely moonshine. It is more reasonable 
to say that the amount of cruelty varies with the amount of pain 
inflicted, and I know of no evidence to show that a large animal feels 
pain more intensely than a small one. In the words of one who was 
no mean naturalist, 

The poor beetle that we tread upon 
In corporal sufferance finds a pang as groat 
As when a giant dies. 
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stag is hunted in summer when men make holiday. There are no 
fences to frighten the inexperienced horseman. So many come who 
hunt at no other time, and many horses are seen that nature did not 
mean for hunters. Some may see little of the chase, but they enjoy 
themselves and are the better for it. For Exmoor is a health-giving 
place ; the high air is a tonic second only to that of the Alps. And 
riding is healthy exercise, whether the rider is close to hounds or far 
away. Many a pale, tired-looking man have I seen come down in 
August to go back to chambers or office two months later with face 
brown and muscles hard, ready for another year’s work. There is 
much truth in Jorrooks’s 

Better to rove in fields for health unbought 

Than fee the doctor for a nasty draught. 

There is pleasure in it too, even for those who do not mean to rid%| 
hard. They meet friends in that informal way that is characteristic^ < 
of the hunting field. They picnic at Cloutsham or Haddon while > 
the tufters are at work in the great woodlands ; and they sur- ^ 
rounded by some of the most beautiful scenery in the world. Tv^'"' 
is beauty too in much of the hunting that anyone may see. Stan 
by the farm at Cloutsham, and watch the scarlet coats of the huntsmJlf'^ 
and whip moving about the tall fern of Sweetworthy. Now an#then 
a hound is visible in an open space. Then suddenly a great body 
springs up. The glad notes of the horn, the holloa of a sporting 
farmer with that shrill note only heard in the West country, and the 
opening cry of the tufters come to you across the deep combe. You 
must be made of stone if your pulses do not beat quicker. Or take 
another scene. I remember waiting one day on the side of one of the 
deep combes that runs down to Chargot Wood. The faint note of 
hounds in the distance told that a deer was on foot. Suddenly, on 
the top of the fence deep down in the combe, a great stag appeared. 
There he stood for a full minute, outlined against the deep green of the 
trees behind him, as still as the few watchers on the hill above, then 
backed into the wood again, to reappear a few hundred yards further 
off and bound away over the heather. ‘ It is worth coming out just 
to see that,’ said a good sportsman beside me who had ridden fifteen 
miles to the meet. 

And then there is the pleasure of riding to hounds. To many to 
ride at all is a source of keen enjoyment. But the enjoyment is greatly 
enhanced when hounds are running. For then the feeling of emula- 
tion comes in. The rider is trying to play the game a little better 
than others ; and riding to hounds on Exmoor is not altogether an 
easy game. The runs are often long enough to tire the best of horses ; 
the hills are steep ; the ground is rough. Frequently you cannot ride 
just where the hounds go. To see all that can be seen of a run you 
must ‘ bucket ’ your horse downhill, you must ease him up, you must 
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I have tried to show that even from the deer’s point of view there 
is much to be said in favour of stag-hunting. This may be uncertain. 
But it is quite certain that, when the deer’s pain has been considered, 
the pain side of the account is exhausted. There is absolutely nothing 
else that can be said against the sport. But there is a great deal that 
can be said in its favour. As already stated, it is supported by the 
practically unanimous opinion of the countr3rBide. It may be replied 
that the motive of the countryside is self-interest. And that is the 
truth, but not the whole truth. It is perfectly true that the hunting 
of the deer is the means of bringing a great many thousand pounds 
into the district every summer. The number of people mounted at 
a meet in August or September varies from two to five hundred, 
"^ere are often as many more in carriages or on foot. Nine-tenths 
these people are visitors on a summer holiday — ^not cheap trippers 
.*"<■^110 think they are being done at every turn, but rich trippers who 
(K'pend money as a man on his holiday should. It is obvious that this 
f^nujj^ influx does much to enrich the district. And material pro- 
is not to be altogether disregarded. But, apart from that, the 
'^fj^’xmoor villager loves the hunting. When the hounds meet at some 
places the labourers will not work on the farms. They all take holiday 
to seethe sport. The children, when they come out of school, play at 
stag and hounds in the road. I have even seen the word ‘ hunting ’ 
solemnly entered on a school attendance sheet as an excuse for absence. 
As a stranger rides home he is surprised at being asked by every 
passer-by, ‘ Did you kill to-day ? ’ — ^an embarrassing question if he has 
got thrown out. Labourers in the fields leave their work if the hunt 
goes by. I have known a horse taken from the plough and ridden 
straight on after hounds. Should a town or village be passed, the 
population turns out as one man. There is no wish for gain here. 
It is the instinct of sport, however that may be defined, the thrill 
and excitement caused by the sight and sound of hounds running, 
and caused by nothing else. Probably this instinct is lacking in 
many people. It is almost universal in the West country. And 
another influence should not be forgotten. The hunt can trace its 
history for several centuries. It has great traditions behind it ; and 
West country people are proud of their traditions. They are proud 
also of possessing something which nobody else does. For this stag- 
hunting is unique. In no other country in the world is a wild red 
deer hunted over an open country. And so people come from all over 
the world to see it ; and the natives of the country are kind to the 
strangers, and delight in telling them stories of the hounds and the 
deer — some true, some maybe not. And if stag-hunting ceased and 
the deer were shot down, all these things would cease too, and much 
pleasure would cease with them. 

And now we come to the pleasure of the field — ^that strange field, 
unlike anything to be met in any other hunting country. For the 
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alone can say whether he is fit to run or not. But this ought not to 
happen. Someone ought to be in the right place, not only to see him, 
but to stop the tufters. And this is even more important than seeing 
the stag ; for if a single tufter is allowed to go on he spoils the scent 
when the pack is laid on. For the benefit of the uninitiated it should 
be explained that only a few old hounds are used as tufters to find the 
deer ; and the rest of the pack does not generally come into play till 
he breaks covert. These old hounds should obey the voice. There 
should be no need of whipcord. A Russian master of hounds who 
was among our visitors one year was more impressed with the ease 
with which hounds were stopped than with any other part of the 
day’s sport. In all the work that is done before laying on the pack 
the field takes no part. These preliminaries and the choice of the 
right moment at which to lay on look easy when all goes right ; but 
they are a science in themselves, and a most interesting science 

But suppose the preliminaries over, the pack laid on, and the cli^j| 
begun. Now is the time to see how the young hounds enter. MSe 
of them will dash to the front at first ; there is a moment of aniCt"' 
when a flock of sheep runs in front of them, for the one unpe^dgg|,V 
crime in a staghound is to take the line of a sheep. But there>'^ 
keenest deligh t when two young hounds seem to run the line of the 
for a few yards, then branch off up a narrow path, where the sloLiJIrowtl 
the stag has gone. Bo hounds run on through the covert orwer the 
moor, and the horsemen gallop to their heart’s content ; but presently 
there is a check at the water. The deer has come to a stream, and gone 
up or down. And now comes one of the most fascinating features of 
the pursuit, hunting the water. Perhaps the leading hounds will dash 
confidently downstream ; but an older one, not quite so fast as he 
was, knows better. He goes up the water very slowly and carefully, 
sniffing at every bush and overhanging tuft of grass, and at last gives 
a deep note that proclaims that he is right and those young headstrong 
fools are wrong. Or perhaps hounds can make nothing of it, and the 
huntsman has to cast up or down as the spirit moves him. He will 
send a whip on to try and view the deer, or find out if anyone else has 
done so. If that suc^ceeds, of course, the task is simple ; but if there 
is no news, hounds must be divided between the two banks of the 
stream, the stones must be watched to see if there are splashes on them, 
and bars that cross the river carefully examined for traces of a deer’s 
passage under them. At times enclosed land may be encountered 
where the huntsman cannot ride, but has to get off and walk. On 
one occasion a deer took to the Mole near South Molton, and went down 
the river for seven miles without being seen. At one place a sporting 
farmer found a hair from a deer’s coat on a bar. With that exception 
there was no sign for all that distance save that hounds did not take 
a line on either bank. At the end of seven miles they hit the line where 
he left the water and killed him soon after. On another occasion the 
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steady him over rough or boggy ground just enough to save a fall, 
but not too much, or you will be left behind. You must remember 
the lie of the land to know where you can go, and where you cannot. 
If you cannot follow hounds exactly you must decide at once whether 
to go right or left of them ; and you must have your eyes very wide 
open all the time to look for any distant object that may modify your 
course. In fact you want horsemanship, memory, quickness and 
eyesight. These are all valuable qualities, as we discovered in South 
Africa. There one of our generals remarked that a Boer could see 
about twice as far as an Englishman. An Exmoor training would 
do much to correct that inequality. But, apart from utility, to excel 
in these things is what Englishmen enjoy. And they enjoy talking 
about it all afterwards. In the summary of the pleasures of the 
olmse, the chat on the way home and the discussion in the smoking 
^^om after dinner must never be omitted. All these pleasures are 
•"".tliird to analyse, but very real. If it was not so the same people 
.fo^^suld not return year after year to enjoy them. 

I have tried to discuss stag-hunting from the point of view 
deer, from that of the countryside, and from that of the field. 
•j|f'',vhink I have already shown that the pleasure resulting from it is 
greater than the pain it causes. But the keenest pleasure of all 
is resWved for the initiated few, the sporting farmers, the old in- 
habitants, some constant visitors, and those intimately connected 
with the hunt. To them the ride is a secondary affair. They love 
the genuine sport, the matching of the endurance and cleverness of 
hounds and men against those of a very strong and very cunning 
wild animal. To these every detail of a day’s hunting possesses an 
extraordinary interest and fascination. There is first of all the 
harbouring. That is one man's work ; and he must be a man of the 
greatest skill and experience, or the day’s sport will probably be spoilt. 
His duty is to tell the master where to find a deer that very likely 
he has never seen, and what that deer will look like when he is seen. 
The syntem on which he works is described in many books ; but to see 
it in detail, and to test whether he is right or wrong, is a bit of wood- 
craft in which there is infinite variety and interest. Whether the 
expected stag is there at all, whether he is alone or with other deer, 
whether he is in the depths of the big covert, or lying in the fern, 
or in the little copse close by : these are all questions on which the 
likelihood of a successful day depends. Then, when a deer is roused, 
there is a time of tense excitement till it is known whether it is the 
right deer or not. And that only the initiated can tell. For stags are 
not hunted till they are five years old, and it is no easy matter to tell 
a stag’s age when he is moving and not very close. Even the points 
on his head are very difficult to count, and some old stags have no 
points on top at all — ^a most unkind trap for the unwary. And some- 
times a stag will go away without being seen at all, and then the slot 
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To these difficulties, which are peculiar to stag-hunting, must be 
added one that is common to all forms of hunting — ^that is, working 
out the twists and turns made by the hunted animal, especially when 
sinking. There are periods in the course of most hunts when the deer 
seems hopelessly lost. The huntsman knows that he has neither 
gone to ground nor climbed a tree, and so far has the advantage 
over his fox-hunting colleague ; but, on the other hand, the fox-hunter 
can draw for another fox, whereas one stag is usually enough for one day. 
And so it often happens that a deer is an hour or more ahead of hounds. 
He has then plenty of time to make arrangements for baffling his 
enemies. Sometimes he will run along a road, then come back on his 
own tracks, sometimes go up to a fence, but, instead of jumping, run 
down beside it, either to jump or turn back further on. Sometimes 
he will make an enormous bound into thick gorse or coppice, and.,lie 
there concealed, not moving unless hounds or man come actually 0||w 
top of him. But the most perplexing case of all is when a deer be^ 
back on his own tracks for perhaps half a mile. Hounds and hour- " 
men coming on the forward line completely obliterate the scent in thr 
opposite direction. I remember a hind baffling hounds near 
stone for an hour and a half by that manoeuvre. An old hound t 
put her out of a patch of gorse within a few yards of where the ^ 
liunt had come along. It is the slow hunting after a deer a \o ^ way 
ahead that appeals to the old stag-hunter, while it may bore the hard- 
riding stranger. Every time the line is recovered is a triumph for 
hounds and huntsman ; and when, after long hours of patient work, 
sometimes under a scorching sun, sometimes in pouring rain, the 
occasional notes of hound.s slowly working out the line suddenly change 
into the frantic choi iis that proclaims a fresh find, the stag-hunter, old 
or young, gets those few moments of delirious excitement which are the 
acme of every form of sport. Even then it may not be all over. 
It is possible that hounds have put up, not the hunted deer, but a fresh 
one. It may be that those who see the deer cannot be sure ; for after 
a long rest a hunted deer may look quite fresh. Then watch the 
hounds. If the old hounds, outpaced earlier in the day, are dashing to 
the front, you may be sure they have a sinking deer in front of them. 
Home two years ago, on a very hot day, hounds were laid on at Yard 
Down about three in the afternoon. They ran right across the moor 
to Lord Lovelace’s plantation. There fre^jh deer were on foot and 
difficulties ensued. After some time hounds drove a stag up from 
the depths of the covert. He had two short points on either horn. 
Ho had the hunted stag ; so have countless others. It was uncertain 
at first whether this was a fresh deer or not ; but when hounds came 
up after him there were old hounds that had been tufting for three 
hours in the morning driving at the head of the pack. There was no 
doubt then, and the stag was killed at Porlock just before dark. 

I have tried to describe the fascination and difficulties of hunting a 
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hunted stag escaped by going straight down a stream and either over 
or under some bars where it seemed impossible for a deer to pass 
without leaving some trace. On coming to the bars, hounds were 
taken back to be cast elsewhere ; but next day news came that the 
stag had gone straight on. 

The water is one of the difficulties to be overcome in hunting a 
deer. Another and even greater arises from the chance of getting on 
fresh deer. This may happen in a covert. Hounds may run a line 
all through, but when they come out a fresh deer is in front of them. 
Then one of three things may have happened. The hunted stag may 
have remained in the covert ; he may have gone out in front of the 
fresh deer ; or he may have gone out somewhere else. Here some 
of the best hound work may be seen. Frequently the situation is 
* saved by a few’ old hounds, who stick to the line of the hunted deer when 
thyrest of the pack is after the fresh one. The French hounds are 
^J^ter than ours in this respect. There are in a French pack a certain 
f^^Siber of chi-ens de change that will stick to the hunted deer, no matter 
many others intervene. We have never got so far as that ; but 
told that if you want to hunt a second deer in a day the 
change will not hunt at all. If the hounds cannot put him 
the huntsman has to take the situation in hand. He will send 
one'‘v>^ two men that he can trust to try and slot the deer across any 
neighb^iring road. If there is a stream close by he will take hounds 
there and cast along the w^ater ; for a hunted deer will probably have 
gone there. If he can make nothing of it forw^ard his only resource is 
to go back and draw the covert — ^a somewhat forlorn hope if there are 
many deer about. But, great as the difficulties are in covert, they arc 
even greater when hounds come on fresh deer in the open. Then the 
hunted deer may have joined the herd, or may be ahead of them. 
Unless someone can get close enough to see, it is impossible to tell which 
is the case. In any cavse it is best to stop hounds. Before long the 
herd will probably stop too. Then someone must be sent on to get 
as close as possible, and see if he can recognise the hunted deer in 
the herd. If he is not there the best chance is to cast the nearest 
stream ahead, and try to hit a line from the water. If he has joined 
the herd, he may possibly run with them for miles, but probably will 
leave them before very long. As a rule, a stag will not remain long 
wuth a herd of hinds, nor a hind with a herd of stags. The essential 


thing is that someone should be in the right place to see him when he 
leaves the herd. I remember one day tufting on the open moor, and 
rousing a good stag with six hinds. They went away together. I 
stopped the hounds and sent a whip to ride after the deer. After 
giving them about five minutes law I let the hounds go. The deer 
ran together for about two miles ; then on the side of a deep combe the 
stag lay down in the fern, while the hinds went on. The whip saw what 
happened, and the day was saved. 
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Very few readers will, 1 am sure, glance at this preposterous title 
without feeling either surprise or distrust. The day is far when 
Republican constitution seemed so much a fact of yesterday thaS. ^ 
could hardly be expected to be one of to-morrow, when the notion 
there is a radical incompatibility between the French temperament ar* 
democratic institutions was regarded as an incontrovertible prr]^" 
and when you could rouse the whole country by the mere mentio 
Royalist plot. Who remembers now that the Republic was ao|p#Ay 
founded by Royalists, who thought that a few years of that li^irmless 
and ephemeral government might give them time to adjust their 
internal difficulties ? Who remembers their disgust, and, soon after, 
their rage at finding themselves caught in their own snares ? What 
used to be called the Conservative party seems to Belong — does, indeed, 
belong — to a generation gone. The idea that a Due de Broglie was 
a Republican Premier seems an absurdity. Nineteen peasants out of 
twenty ignore the very name of the Due d’ Orleans. Ask the average 
journalist — nay, the average Deputy — who is the present Royalist 
leader in Parliament. He will be silent for a minute, and at last 
will hesitate between two or three names. You could count on the 
fingers of one hand the Royalists who get themselves returned to 
the Chamber under their own ticket. Every now and then the 
Gauloia announces that the Due d’Orleans is cruising in the North Sea, 
or doing Napoleon’s battle-fields under the guidance of a retired general, 
and all the papers print the news in their fashionable column, but it 
awakes less interest than the expeditions of the Prince of Monaco. 
The Legitimist feeling is dead, and the Royalist party gone ; nobody 
deplores that the Pretender is childless. 

What interest can the present writer hope to gain to a revival of the 
monayohist ideal by thus prefacing what he has to say ? Who will 
listen to the praise or dispraise of Orlando’s mare ? 

The fact is that the curious phenomenon to which I would invite 
attention seems, in its present stage, to be exclusively of speculative 
import. It is an intellectual rather than a political manifestation, 
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stag. They must have come home forcibly to all who took part iu a 
run from Cuteombe on October 6, 1906. On that day we started 
with three stags, and ran them into a wet mist. We emerged after one 
of them. Then a false holloa gave the stag a long start. After that we 
twice got on fresh deer. Once a clever bit of slotting set things right. 
Once a sage old hound stuck to the line of the hunted deer while all 
his fellows went wrong. Then followed a tortuous line over heathery 
enclosures. It was all slow hunting, each hound doing his very best. 
Presently they came to a marshy bottom. We had to go round, and 
lost sight of them for a few^ minutes. We were in a country seldom 
reached by stag-hounds, and had run a thirteen-mile point. We were 
wondering where we should get to next, when suddenly from the other 
side of the swamp came the sound of hounds baying. They had come 
right up to the stag in a pool beside a great beech fence. All was soon 
iper then, and we found it was the biggest of the three that had been 
S&used nearly five hours before. It was a very contented little band 
.•feat gathered round the fallen monarch. For to kill your deer is 
iuccess ; to lose him is failure ; and the greater the difficulties the 
S^^er the success when it comes. 

f4<;}^Such are the pleasures of the chase of the deer ; and the memory 
A«.,^iese things is pleasant too. The stag roused after a long draw, tho 
quick^allop over the moor, the long check, the fresh find, the last wild 
rush down the water, and the long ride home, very tired, very wet, 
very hungry, maybe a little thirsty, but, above all, very happy. Such 
recollections are dear to many ; and with them I make bold to say, the 
association is not of cruelty, but of good fellowship, good health, great 
endeavour, and great enjoyment. If any doubt me, let him come 
and see for himself. The season begins on the 5th of August. Felif 
j'austumque sit. 


R. A. Sanders. 
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their persuasion to write treatises against pontifical interference, and 
stopped their contribution to Peter’s Pence. 

A few years of this highly edifying conduct were sufficient to 
alienate the younger clergy, suddenly become, by a mysterious process, 
quite democratic in tendency, break up the remnants of the Opposition, 
and add another element of confusion to the vast seething of appetites, 
prejudices, and hatreds of which France was unfortunately the scene 
in the last years of the past century. During the last two Parliaments 
monarchist opposition has consisted exclusively in teasing the Govern- 
ment by a violent outcry against now their weakness, now their tyranny, 
their unmanly fear of Germany, or their colonial foolhardiness, 
against C16menceau as well as Combes, comfortably irrespective of% 
times, men, and affairs. This childish attitude has long been beneath 
notice, and the soberer members of the aristocracy as soon as tS^^ 
come in contact with the solid realities of modem life carefully aT. 
to call themselves more than traditionally monarchists. There^^ . 
among them several able historians, whose favourite study is natural® 
the France of the kings, but they are sufficiently interested in tlp^'" 
and present to let the future alone. g 

At the very moment when the Royalist feeling was grow^-^ ^ 
torpid as to seem dormant for ever the Royalist ideals were rjf^^ea^ 
ing in quarters where they were the most unexpected. The tendency 
of the French youth to speculate, analyse, and generalise has been 
evident since the days of the early Romanticists. Each successive 
generation sees dozens of schools of French thought triumph in the 
Latin quarter. Year after year the final formula of the literary heau 
idml is discovered by some genius under age, and sounded to the 
echoes of the Montagne Samte-Geiie\ddve by a few score of clamorous 
admirers. Every now and then the public is deceived by all this up- 
roar, and the utterances of a M. Lajeunesse or a M. Saint Georges 
Bouhelier are discussed in the Mercure de France until — ^the master- 
pieces designed to illustrate the theories not forthcoming — the theories 
are superseded by newfangled philosophies of art, and their inventors 
find themselves old by the time they are five-and-twenty. 

One of the most flourishing of these short-lived little sects was 
undoubtedly one called Neo-Christians, alias Buddhists. It had 
been founded by a most estimable professor at the College Stanislas, 
M. Paul Desjardins, who, while holding the tenets of Christianity too 
obsolete to be preached, proved by his life and speeches that Christian 
morals add greatly to a man’s elegance. Tolstoism is one of those 
doctrines which are bound to be re-invented and, to the credit of 
human nature, relived by many distinguished individuals, as long as 
the Gospel remains the Book of Mankind. But the moment it becomes 
a watchword the consequences must always be pretences of all sorts. 
Goodness is not to be worn by everybody like a fashionable hat. 
In fact, the disciples of M. Desjardins soon grew weary of playing 
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but as such it has taken a development which can no longer be left 
unnoticed. 

The old Royalist party was virtually destroyed by the Boulangist 
catastrophe and by the famous encyclical of Leo the Thirteenth on 
Republican loyalism a duty to Catholics. With a very few exceptions the 
Royalists could never account very clearly for their hopes. They felt 
sure that the Republic could not last, that was all. The deeply religious 
Comte de Chambord waited for ‘ God’s hour,’ just as the more fatalist 
Due d’Orleans still waits for the ‘ shifting of the wind ’ ; but both Le- 
gitimists and Orleanists have never ceased to associate in their minds 
the Restoration with some sudden transformation of the public spirit. 
To the typical Royalist nobleman the Republic is a government of 
^ underbred individuals, occasionally exposed by an accident like the 
Panama affair, and caring more for their profits than for their politics. 
Jp*<(ch a man must feel sure that even the rudest peasant cannot but 
^^^ise some day the unworthiness of his masters, and, by a natural 
f ^'*?fiequence, go back to his old leaders. Never were hopes of this 
^gt^ near their fulfilment as in the eventful summer when General 
^’7 ‘^*?*‘\ger declared war on the Government, got elected by thirty con- 
^;A'^‘'^'*^^icies, showed himself in triumph everywhere, and seemed 
* only to raise his finger to give the signal for the universal 

rising.^' Unfortunately the so-called dictator, who it was confidently 
asserted in Royalist circles was only a condottiere in the Orleans’ pay, 
instead of marching into the Elysee thought it safer to take lodgings 
in Piccadilly, and the discomfited spectators of this gigantic farce 
once more sought refuge in their hopes and obscurity. Such a lesson 
is often lost on men of fifty, but never on their sons, and the younger 
generation only looked on with sceptical smiles when honest Deroulode 
made liis quixotic gesture, and when the gallant but lamentably bght- 
headed Major Marchand pretended to bestride Boulanger’s legendary 
horse. One great hope of the Royalists had always been the secular 
alliance of the Throne and the Altar. The doctrine of Divine right 
had long been taught in the seminaries as one which it bordered 
upon heresy to deny, and the efforts of Lacordaire, Montalembert, and 
the rest of the Liberal school have failed to persuade the majority of 
Catholics that the words Republic and Revolution were not synony- 
mous, and one could be religious without praying for a resurrection of 
the ancien regime. In default of a definite programme, which the 
Conservative party never boasted of, such a conviction was a powerful 
bond, and the two hundred members of the Right appeared a rather 
formidable Opposition. The encyclical of February 1892, which Pope 
Leo the Thirteenth had designed as the charter of unity, prov^ the 
very reverse. The Royalists had appealed to the Pope’s authority as 
long as it seemed to support their policy ; the moment they heard that 
the things of earth ought not to be mixed up with those of heaven, they 
retired to their country seats to sulk and mope, got the theologians in 
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of articles and addresses written and delivered by the adherents of the 
Action Frangam. 

This was not at first identified with Royalism proper, but it soon 
led to it. For the chief enemy of integral nationalism is the revolu- 
tionary or individualistic spirit, ‘ with its crazy habit of introducing 
the concepts of pure ethics into matters foreign to them.’ What 
are those matters to which pure ethics are foreign ? Politics, to be 
sure. Politics means nothing if it is not facts, realities, and generally 
existences with which thought and the principles of morals have 
nothing to do. So, it appears, have reasoned Comte, Renan, Taine, 
Tocqueville, and the most distinguished intellects of the past century, 
with which it is certainly most comfortable to side. 

But if the worst foe of a nation is the spirit of change, revolution, 
and untimely morality, its best friend must be the spirit of continuil^l^ 
— that is to say, the instinctive and spontaneous spirit of monarch ^ 
And here again it appeared that the said Taine, Renan, &c., 
written numberless pages in perfect distrust of the democratic in^ 
stitutions. 

All these discoveries could not but be highly gratifying, 
period when French democracy was quickly drifting towards 
gogism, but when speculative socialism was still so much theiiRshion 
as to engross a broad mind like that of Anatole France, there was 
something wonderfully elegant in being suddenly all by one’s self and 
yet able to boast of having the best acquaintances. 

Being monarchists was not the sole originality of MM. Maurras, 
Vaugeois, Moreau, &c. They were monarchists after a decidedly 
new pattern, by no means to be compared with the traditional and 
generally provincial Royalist, whose hopeless impotenoy was evident 
to the least attentive. The Royalism of M. de Broglie, M. Chesnelong, 
and their effete descendants had always been tainted with a certain 
amount of parliamentarism. The new Royalism was purity itself. 
Only just read M. Bourget’s article in the Reviie Hebdomadaire for the 
()th of June ; you will know wliat a principled man means by monarchy. 
The reader ought to know that M. Bourget was one of the first con- 
verts to integral nationalism : even the most superficial reading of 
those irritating books L'Etape and VEmigrf^ would make one suspect 
that there is some radical doctrine running under the tale. But M. 
Bourget’s royalism is of the most radical description. The whole 
school holds that parliamentarism is the root of all evil, and that the 
prince ought to be completely uncontrolled ; but M. Bourget traces all 
the corruptions of our system back to the elective fallacy. Wherever 
there is an election (M. Bourget forgets the Pope and himself as a 
member of the French Academy) there is essential wrong, as the 
principle of election or selection is the choice of the ablest by the least 
able, which is a frima facie absurdity. Consequently the new 
monarchy should avoid both the mistakes and the ill fate of its pre- 
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at asceticism, and retreated on the lower planes of politics and litera- 
ture, where they professed themselves individualists and Ibsenites. 

The common dogma of all Eousseauesque varieties is the superiority 
of the individual over society, of impulse over authority, and of the 
intimately felt over the artificially superimposed. The Dreyfus affair 
becoming the all-ruling interest just when Tolstoism was passing 
into individualism, on which side were the youthful individualists 
likely to be ? Naturally on the side of the wronged individual against 
the oppressive collectivity, tribunals, codes, &c. So M. Desjardins’s 
congregation was violently Dreyfusist. 

It was all very well as long as Dreyfusism only meant the innocence 
of Captain Dreyfus ; but the purely judicial case soon became, as 
everybody remembers, a political affair, in which individualism, i.e. 
iiL^oat cases, prejudices of all sorts and ugly appetites — could 
itself free scope. It is a most unfortunate fact that the direct 
i^^.^ical offspring of Dreyfusism was M. Combes’s Thirty Months’ 
^[^iiTor, with its expulsions and confiscations, with General Andre’s 
and M. Pelletan’s methodical disorganisation of the Navy, 
anti-militarism and anti-patriotism, 
ohese untoward results did not become manifest until the panic 
vfiich^used M. Delcasse to be thrown overboard, but they had 
been foreseen by many who saw that France was at stake. Then 
it was that, according to a well-informed but undoubtedly biassed 
historian of Neo-Koyalism — M. Maurras — the individualist club which 
had gone on analysing, generalising, and respectfully realising their 
inward modifications became aware — at least some of its members 
did — that they had been helping in a dreadfully negative work, and, 
by one sudden impulse, went round from the pole of individualism to 
the extreme of Neo-Royalism, where they seem to have been fairly 
pleased with themselves ever since. They were led by two young 
men — MM. Vaugeois and Moreau — whose names are very well known 
at present, but whose talents never appeared of the first order, and their 
reasoning — for without reasoning they do nothing — was as follows : 

Individualism — so they reasoned — ^is after all lawlessness, and 
lawlessness is only the chance, not of clever young Frenchmen who 
have an undisputed right to come through, but above all of a set of 
nondescripts, Hebrews, and mf't^ques ^ of all sorts who push themselves 
forward and help themselves to the best of everything in the country. 
To this unendurable consequence of individualism there is only one 
remedy. The nation must rise against the individual and crush him 
under its weight. Everything must be judged from the standpoint 
of national welfare and, when necessary, sacrificed to it. This was 
the fiirst principle of what was called conscious integral nationalism, 
and since the first months of 1898 it has been the key-note of thousands 

^ The word is of M. Maurras's coining and seems rather a felicitous insult. The 
Meo-BoyalUts apply it to ail aliens trying to pass themselves off as Frenchmen. 
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—the signs are even more remote than they were five years ago — 
possibly in consequence of a war, or of financial mismanagement, a 
discontent which might result in a change of constitution. To this 
revolution the Action Frmic^aise would give its individual assistance, 
but it never could force its principles upon those who took advantage 
of it. Nobody can tell whether there will ever be a Restoration in 
France, nor in whose behalf, but one can confidently assert that 
the monarch will not be the Absolute First imagined by the Adwn 
Franf;aise. Switzerland is surely a better type of the future organisa- 
tions than Russia. 

Probably when M. Maurras and his friends have spoken for a few 
years of their General, his conscience, and his duties, some other fad’ 
will take possession of the raw imaginations of the young and the 
violent, and the daily Action Fraw;aise will shrink back into 
original weekly, and one more political farce, less contemptible 
some ways than many others, will have been played out. 

The tone in which M. Lamy and the Marquis de Vogiie, in ^he ; 
thodox organ of the Royalist aristocracy, Le Corres'pondant^^ ' 
the claims of M. Maurras to dictate to them as he does showr 
that, in spite of its official communications with the Due d’ ^ 
the Action Fran(;ai8e preserves in clear-sighted eyes its primitive 
character of a literary club with rather original pretensions to elegant 
anarchism. 

Ehnest Dimnet. 


• See Con’espofulant, 10 June, 1908. 
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deoessors by being more absolute than any of them. This, you will 
perceive, is only absurd in practice, and the philosopher is exclusively 
concerned with the theoretical. 

Another feature of the scientific royalism is its complete inde- 
pendence of any religious ideas. The great prophet of the school, 
M. Maurras, has always been and still is a confessed atheist. He has 
learned of late to refrain from indulging in a certain elegant profanity 
to which he used to be much addicted, but he is too proud of his 
conceptions to sacrifice any of them, and one is rather confused to 
see at the Koyalist Institute — a sort of private university in which 
the scientific methods of the school are propounded — a chair filled by 
a priest commenting on the Syllabus beside another devoted to the 
crudest positivism. 

^ This is not all. The same logic and fearless originality distinguish 
practical politics of M. Maurras. It is useless, he argues, to try 
cV^Epersuade the electorate that self-destruction is their unique 
Usance. The lower classes ought to be treated as non-existent. All 
Tort of the enlightened minds should be to create in the higher 
a system of incipient convictions from which some general — 
''' X., they always call him — can start to do away forcibly 
\^th present Kepublican corruption. Dozens of generals might 
do for this work ; but it is enough if the conscience of one sliould 
clearly show him his duty. The coup d'ftat, in the present state of 
France, is the sole remedy, but it may take time to impress its necessity 
upon those who alone can make it a reality. The Action Fmn{^aise 
has no other aim than the preparation of a man and a day. 

These are the rough outlines of the Neo- Royalist doctrine as set 
forth in an already voluminous library of books, tracts, and papers. 
None of its champions, not even M. Maurras, who, however, is above 
the average journalist, is very remarkable either as a thinker or writer ; 
yet there is in everything that comes from those quarters a tone of 
decision, something positive and almost steely, wliich, in default of all 
magnetism and sympathy, is a power in itself. Those self-contented 
doctrinaires enjoy their invention and its paradoxicalness with a 
contagious satisfaction. Young men are undoubtedly strongly 
drawn towards them ; for a few years there will be a sense of dis- 
tinction in being a Royalist at the beginning of the twentieth century, 
as there used to be in being a socialist. Many uncultivated minds 
too — for which brute strength is a charm — ^will go the same way 
without much minding the beautiful arrangement of the esoteric 
system. Certainly the Action Frangadse as a movement is a success ; 
the quite recent foundation by the group of a daily paper is another 
proof that it appeals to a comparatively large audience. 

But its future is precarious. What are twenty or thirty thousand 
men, most of them at halfway between the ordinary voter and those 
who influence him, in the ocean of French opinion ? There may be 
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also with their religious opinions, and if he were dissatisfied with these, 
if he detected a Jansenist heresy or an attack upon the Jesuits, or if he 
fancied a coolness towards himself or his favourites, inflicted punish- 
ment as one might punish a troublesome child. Here are two 
summary orders of Louis the Fifteenth and Louis the Sixteenth ; a 
third concerns the carrying of coals. 

LeUrt de cachet. PeraoneUe 

Mons. Duval de Beauvais, je vous fais cette lettre pour vous dire que mon 
intention est que vous sortiez de la viUe de Paris dans le jour sans voir ni parler 
a personne, vous defendant d’approcher de ladite ville plus pr^js que de deux 
lieues, ^1. peine de desoWissance. Sur ce, je prie Dieu qu’il vous ait, Mons. Duval 
de Beauvais, en sa sainte garde. Ecrit a Versailles lo 24 may 1771. 

Phelypeaux. Louis. 

Lettre de cachet du 14 AoiH 1787 

Mons. je vous fais assavoir que vousaiez k rester chez vous, k qui^ 

Paris dans vingt quatre heures, et a vous rendre dans quatre jours a Troy« 

oil je vous ferai connaitre mes intentions. Sur ce, je prie Dieu, Mons. N , cf. 

vous ait eri sa sainto et digne garde. A Versailles ce 14 Aont 1787. 

1.^6 Baron de Breteuil. 

The paternal tone of the letters is apparent, and also the 
French in which they are couched. The punishment inflict doe^ 
not seem to have been severe ; in the case of M. Duval de Beauvais, 
liis exile from Paris was of short duration, for he was soon reinstated 
in his old posts at the Ch\telet. He does not appear to have appre- 
ciated the interest shown in him, for a few years later there is an official 
entry against his name, * S’est pendu.’ 

The accusations made against persons sent to the Bastille, as given 
in the registers, were diverse, and appear to modern ideas strange 
indeed. ‘ Pour la lieligion ’ accounts apparently for more than half 
the prisoners. Such a phrase easily covers a variety of religious 
misdemeanours. Thus we find as causes of detention such charges as 
‘ Mauvais Catholique ’ (this charge occurs on every page), ‘ De la 
Religion pr^tendue reformee ’ is also frequent. Then we have ‘ Accuse 
d’etre quictiste,’ ‘ Accus d’etre Janseniste,’ ‘ Pour Libelles contre 
ies Jesuites.’ An Irish Jacobin priest is imprisoned as ‘ Fou furieux.’ 
L’Abb6 Primi, an Italian who had been persuaded into writing the life 
of Louis the Fourteenth, but whose history did not gain the royal 
approval, was sent to the Bastille, his book suppressed, his papers 
seized. Freret, who ventured to publish a study on the origin of the 
Franks jn 1714, in which he challenged the views then current, was 
also sent to the Bastille. Paulet, a distinguished man of science, 
one of the first members of L’Acad»^*mie de Medecine, narrowly escaped 
a like fate, for having taught that small-pox was contagious ! The 
Abbfe who took part in the Encyohpwdia were not only censured 
by the Sorbonne, but one of them had to leave the country, another 
expiated his fault in the Bastille, Year after year the charges against 
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The chance traveller, some fifty years since, alighting at a small 
Yorkshire town, and inquiring his way to the best inn, might very 
If^oably have had this conundrum given him for answer, in all good 
to enlighten his ignorance. He would be told to ‘ 600 oop baa 
^iSille. ’ Reflection and further inquiry would interpret the meaning 
fey , Q that he must go up past the W orkhouse. Carlyle, in a memorable 
his Pasi and Treserd, tells us how the picturesque tourist 
autumn day through this bounteous realm of England 
Union Workhouse on his path. ‘ Passing by the Work- 
house offet. Ives in Huntingdonshire, on a bright day last autumn,’ 
says the picturesque tourist, ‘ I saw, sitting on wooden benches in 
front of their Bastille and within their ring- wall and its railings, some 
half hundred or more of these men.’ 

Readers of Carlyle may not generally know that his expressive 
epithet was the common name given by the rough, independent 
Yorkshire workman to that which he loathed most on earth, a name 
suggestive of the most gross injustice, but also of assault and final 
disappearance. 

It is the fashion to-day to suggest that the Bastille was a grand 
fortress belonging to the Crown, a sort of Tower of London, where 
inconvenient persons were temporarily lodged at their sovereign’s 
expense ; where there was an undoubtedly good cook who sent up 
pleasant little dinners for three or even four persons ; where visitors 
came and went freely, where the Governor himself entertained you 
if your reputation entitled you to such an honour, and where on the 
whole it was not unpleasant to be forced to reside if you had a poem 
or a play on hand, or wished to launch a political satire. Possibly 
even a short sojourn in the Bastille was a distinction in its way, much 
as an execution or two for high treason, amongst the members of a 
great house in Tudor times, marked its importance and doubtless 
raised it in the estimation of the vulgar crowd. 

We know now all that needs to be known about the famous sealed 
letters, or LeUres de Cachet. We know that they did not always 
(jonduct their recipients to the Bastille. A Roi Soleil^ if he took 
upon himself the material interests of his courtiers, concerned himself 
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received a design for a grand monument to be erected, where the 
Bastille once stood, with the inscription ‘ to Louis the Sixteenth, who 
gave his people liberty.’ 

The terror of the great prison was the arbitrary nature of the 
imprisonment for acts or beliefs which were not properly ofEences 
against the law, for the dark secrecy that prevailed, for the impenetrable 
mystery that enveloped the unhappy prisoners, who were in the absolute 
power of the Governor, upon whose character for clemency and 
justice everything depended. While the horror of being forgotten 
and left to perish darkened hope. 

As to the fate of the unfortunates imprisoned in the underground 
dungeons. Dr. Rigby, a well-known physician of Norwich, can enlighten 
us. He, with three travelling companions, entered Paris on the * 
evening of the 7th of July 1789. He was in Paris at the fall of the 
Bastille, though he did not actually witness the surrender, and w 
present at the historic scene of the deliverance of the prisonei ’ 
History tells us that in consequence of the hot public feeling abc^s 
the Bastille, prisoners had been sent away to other prisons, so that 
the time of the fall seven only remained in the fortress. ^ 

Dr. Rigby, writing home to his wife and daughters, gives a ^ 
description of how in the Rue St. Honor ' they first perceived 
crowd advancing towards the Palais Royal bearing aloft some huge 
keys, a flag, and a paper on which was written, ‘ La Bastille est prise, 
et les portes sont ouvertes.’ ‘ A sudden burst of the most frantic joy 
instantaneously took place,’ he says. The crowd shouted, wept, 
laughed ; the Englishmen were recognised and seized and embraced ; the 
people shouting ‘ Now we are free as you.’ 'llie crowd swept by, and 
was quickty followed by another even larger. Its approach was 
heralded by loud and triumphant acclamations with an undertone of 
angiy and defiant murmurs. The Englishmen were soon horrified to 
see two gory heads borne aloft on pikes. Many of the onlookers 
fled in alarm, and the night that followed was an anxious one. Guns 
were continually fired from different parts of the city, and the tocsin 
sounded unceasingly. The Englishmen retired to their lodgings, 
and found next day that the Parisians had spent the night in felling 
trees and throwing them across the principal thoroughfares, while 
the stone pavements had been removed and carried as ammunition 
to the tops of the houses. 

On the morning of the 15th of July, Dr. Rigby and his friends 
were again in the streets, and again were led by the sound of an 
approaching crowd to the end of the Rue St. Honore. 

Thera (ha says) I witnessed a most affecting spectacle. Two wretehed 
victims of the detestable tyranny of the old Government have just been dis- 
covered, and taken from some of the most obscure dungeons of this horrid 
castle, and were being conducted by the crowd to the Palais Royal. One of 
these was a little feeble old man. He exhibited an appearance of childishness 
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prisoners are found to be ‘Pour la religion, Jans^niste’; ‘ Convul- 
sionnaire,’ or ‘ Pr^tendu Convulaionnaire,’ or ‘ Jansenistes convul- 
sionnaires,’ in the case of a man and his wife. We know that Voltaire 
had a taste of the Bastille, and in his story of UInginu he describes at 
some length the life as it might be of two prisoners — L’Ingenu himself 
and an elderly Jansenist. 

What then was that life ? We have enough evidence before us 
in these days to be sure of the truth. It must first be admitted that 
the Bastille was ‘ a Paradise ’ in comparison with the prisons of Bicetre 
or of the Chatelet, which were under the jurisdiction of the Parlia- 
ment of Paris. There was, however, one highly important distinction, 
I, that whereas the prisoners of the city had to be tried and convicted, 
with many formalities of arrest and accusation, the mere signature 
oLan individual consigned to the Bastille. 

The Bastille as a prison was apparently better kept and cleaner 
either Bicetre or the Chatelet, and imprisonment within its walls 
not, it would seem, dishonour tlie prisoner or his family. A great 
^^•^prisoners were charged as mad ; and under this elastic term the 
maniac, the ambitious madman, the young spendthrift, the 
r ? «. jb o«naniac, the searcher for the philosopher’s stone or the secret of 
perpehi^l motion — all these tiresome persons — might be and were 
included. 


How then did these prisoners live ? In the underground cells 
or dungeons, as in the cells in the towers, the prisoners were on bread 
and water as a rule ; in the other rooms in the main building, three 
meals were served a day with drinkable wine — ‘ vin potable.’ In 
certain cases, according to the quality and distinction of the prisoner, 
he might supplement the meagre furniture of his prison and get a 
provision of books. Very favoured persons were allowed their own 
servant, if he would consent voluntarily to undergo confinement. 
Voltaire began to write the Henriade, as prisoner in the Bastille ; 
I’Abbe Morellet of the Emygchpcedia speaks of the great fortress as the 
cradle of his fame ; but we must remember that it was perhaps not 
advisable to say much about the Bastille when you were still living 
within its walls, and that as M. Mouin has reminded us, ‘ the old 
Spartans offered sacrifices to Fear.’ Prisoners, moreover, had to 
sign on their release an elaborate declaration by which they swore 
never to divulge, directly or indirectly, anything they might have 
learnt as prisoners concerning the Bastille. 

M. Linguet, however, who had been a prisoner under Louis the 
Sixteenth, and had signed his declaration like the others, published a 
Memorial of the Bastille, from London. In this he only voiced the 
demand of the people for the demolition of the fortress. Suggestions 
had been long made as to the buildings and streets which should be 
made upon the site when the old castle came down, and some five 
weeks only before the actual demolition the Academy of Architecture 
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Mr. Bernard Shaw, with his ‘ Dilemma,’ and one or two fashionable 
doctors to keep him company. Court poets and painters would 
certainly be spending week-ends to revise verses and paintings. Mr. 
Stead and Mr. Chesterton might be let ofi with a threatening—but 
Father Vaughan would have a few months there for his attack on 
Society, and surely there would be delegates from the principal suffrage 
societies— ‘ Suffragettes Convulsionnaires.’ It would turn London 
into a really dull city. 

Surely our fathers were right when they danced round the Tree 
of Liberty, and we do wrong to-day to scoff at their enthusiasms and 
at the freedom they won for us. 


E. B. Harrison. 
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and fatuity ; he tottered as he walked, and his oountenanoe exhibited little 
more than t^e smile of an idiot. The other was a tall and rather robust old 
man ; his countenance and figure interesting in the highest degree. He walked 
upright with a firm and steady gait ; his hands were folded and turned out- 
wards ; his face was directed towards the sky, but his eyes were but little open. 
Had he really been, as I was told, two and forty years shut up in one of those 
cells where the li^t of heaven is denied an entrance, it is easy to explain why 
his e3^s were so little open. He had a remarkably high forehead, which with 
the crown of his head was completely bald ; but he had a very long beard, and 
on the back of his head the hair was unusually abundant, exhibiting a singularity 
which had the appearance of a disease not unknown to the human species, called 
the * Plica Polonica.' It had grown behind to an incredible length, and, not 
having been combed, it had become matted together, and divided into two long 
tails very much resembling the tail of a monkey. These tails, I should suppose 
would have nearly reached the ground, but as he walked he supported them on 
one of his arms. His dress was an old, greasy, reddish tunic ; the colour and the 
form of the garb were probably some indication of what his profession or rank 
been ; for we afterwards learned that he was a Count d* Auche, that he had 
E|bn a major of cavalry, and a young man of some talent, and that the offence 
r >^g^hich he had sustained this long imprisonment had been his having written 


. .^pamphlet against the Jesuits. 


Perhaps to some persons I should be 


[ to acknowledge it, but you will not think the worse of me ; I was no 


^'>^*‘ble to bear the sight, I turned from the crowd, I burst into tears. 

‘'{^‘names of the two prisoners thus conducted through the streets 
nave mrver been absolutely ascertained, though it is fairly certain 
that one of them was the (k)unt d’ Auche. According to the Moniteur 
of the 24th of July, seven prisoners in all were released. The account 
given by Dr. Bigby of what he and his friends saw is enough to con- 
vince us that men were thrown into the Bastille on the flimsiest 


pretences without trial, that they lay there for long years without hope 
of justice as without legal sentence ; that they were forgotten, or that 
it was deemed impolitic to release them. We may be quite sure 
that the Count d’Auche was not invited by the Governor to dine, or 
allowed to play bowls on the famous bowling green ! 

Voltaire was himself, as we know, a prisoner in the Bastille, and in 
his defence of General Lally complains bitterly that the General was 
confined there without trial for fifteen months. If he began his 
Henriade in the solitude of the fortress, he has left us his true opinion 
of it in the well-known lines quoted in Ulngcnu : 


De cet affreux chateau, palais de la vengeance, 
Qui renferme souvent le crime et I’innooenoe. 


It would be an easy and a pleasant pastime to make a selection 
of distinguished English men and women who would be eligible for 
the Tower, if that delightful haunt of American tourists and children 
served as a Bastille, and it would help us to understand why the ancien 
rSgime found it so useful. 

All the new theologians would have to go — agnostic or otherwise. 
Mr. Wells would certainly have a suite reserved for him, as would 
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Considering that in that age Horace was the favourite study of 
politicians and the chosen ornament of their speeches, it is surprising 
that they failed to recognise the poet as described by Horace when 
they came across him, or at any rate refused to accept Horace’s 
assurance of his entire harmlessness. For Wordsworth and Coleridge 
fell under suspicion as French spies or English revolutionaries or 
both, and a detective was sent down from London on purpose to watch 
them. 

It has always been a matter of surprise that so much suspicion 
should have attached to them. For even if Coleridge did hold Radical 
views, nothing more harmless than their life in Somersetshire can be 
imagined. Coleridge with his wife and baby took a little cottage at 
Stowey in J anuary 1797. In J uly, Wordsworth and his sister Dorothy 
paid them a visit there, and during that time heard of a house to let 
at Alfoxton, and took it at once. It was a large house — ^Dorothy 
AVordswortli (‘alls ifc a mansion — and the Wordsworths were allowe^ll 
to liave it at the nominal rent of 2M. Evidently, the object F*’ ' 
simply to keep it inhabited and habitable while the owner was a minoL 

The two Wordsworths and Coleridge lived in the closest ai^' 
tion. ‘ We are three people but only one soul,’ said Coleridge h e 
The two poets were each writing or putting the finishing touch^’^ ^ 
tragedy ; they were also writing the lyrics which were publitmed in 
Lyrical Poems and Ballads ; and Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journal — 
printed in Professor Knight’s Life of Wordsivorth — shows them con- 
stantly roaming about the country at all seasons and in all weathers 
and making studies of Nature in every aspect and mood. The 
journal sliowsatonce how extraordinarily subtle and precise was their 
observation of Nature, and how directly it was used as matter for 
their poetry. Here i.s a typical entry : ‘ 18th (March 1797). — The 
Coleridges left us. A cold, windy morning. Walked with them half- 
way. On our return, sheltered under the hollies during a hail shower. 
The withered leaves danced with the hail stones. William wrote a 
description of the storm,’ 

Compare (Coleridge’s own account : ‘ My walks were almost daily 
on the top of Quantock and among its sloping coombes. With my 
pencil and memorandum book in my hand, I was making studies, as 
the artists call them, and often moulding my thoughts into verse with 
the objects and imagery immediately before my senses.’ - 

They had a fair number of friends and visitors. Stowey was the 
borne of Thomas Poole, an active politician and philanthropist, and a 
warm friend and kind helper of Coleridge. Cottle the publisher and 
Southey could easily come over to see them from Bristol. Lloyd 
lived with Coleridge for part of the time ; Sir James Mackintosh and 
Charles Lamb were occasional visitors, and Hazlitt has left a very 
strikirig description of a visit to Stowey and Alfoxton. A visitor 
“ BiograpiUa Literaria, 1847, vol. i. p. 200. 

VoL. LXIV Mo. 378 
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Hie error tamen et levis haec insania quantas 
Virtutes habeat sic collige : vatis avarus 
♦ Non temere est animus ; versus amat, hoe studet nnum ; 

Detrimenta, fugas servonim, incendia ridet ; 

Non fraudem socio puerove incogitat ullam 
Pupillo ; vivit siliqiiia et pane secundo ; 

Militiae quamquain pigev et malus, utilis urbi.’ 


had had the gift of propliecy he could not have written a 
.curate description of the life which Wordsworth and ('oleridge 
i 1; u' Igcther during the year of productiveness which brought 
Ah '^rkal Poems and Ballads. There never were two men less 
concerned about money-making or more w^hole-heartedly devoted to 
poetry. As for their fare and their indifference to the minor mis- 
fortunes of life, everyone will remember Cottle’s story of his visit to 
Alfoxton. The provisions laid in for the supper of the company were 
bread and cheese, lettuces, and a bottle of brandy. On the way the 
cheese was stolen by a tramp ; the brandy bottle fell out of tlie cart 
and broke ; and in the end the party supped with j)hilosophic cheerful- 
ness off bread and lettuces alone, without salt, for the servant had 
forgotten to buy any. It is true that Wordsworth’s military qualities 
were never tested ; but Coleridge had served for some months in a 
cavalry regiment, where he had distinguished himself by incapacity 
cither to groom or to ride his horse. 


‘ Or, in Pope’s imitation : - 

‘ Yet, sir, reflect ; the mischief is not great; 
These madmen never hurt the Church or State. 
Sometimes the folly benefits mankind, 

And rarely avarice taints the tuneful mind. 
Allow him but his plaything of a pen, 

He ne'er rebels or plots like other men. 

Flight of cashiers or mobs he’ll never n»ind. 
And knows no losses while the inuse is kind. 
Enjoys his garden and his book in quiet, 

And then a perfect hermit in his diet. 

Of little use the man you may suppose 
Who says in verse what others say in prose ; 

Yet let me show a poet ’s of some weight 
And though no .soldier useful to the State.’ 
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ing on the hills towards the Channel and along the shore, with hooks 
and papers in his hand, taking charts and maps of the country ? ’ 
This clearly points to their being suspected as spies rather than as 
democrats, aiid the stories which Coleridge’s friend and publisher 
Cottle tells in his Reminiscences of Coleridge and Southey (1847, p. 181) 
also suggest that it was the habits and behaviour of the poets rather 
than any political views which they were known to hold that had 
alarmed their neighbours. 

The wiseacres of the village had, it seemed, made Mr. Wordsworth the 
subject of their serious conversation. One said that ‘ He had seen him wander 
about by night and look strangely at the moon I and then he roamed over the 
hills like a partridge.’ Another said, ‘ He had heard him mutter as he walked 
in some outlandish brogue that nobody could understand ! ’ Another said, ‘ It’s ; 
useless to talk, Thomas, I think he is what people call a “ wise man *” (a 
conjuror). Another said, ‘ You are everyone of you wrong. I know what he is. 
We have all met him tramping away towards the sea. Would any man in h' 
senses take all that trouble to look at a parcel of water ? I think he carries o 
a snug business in the smuggling line, and in these journeys is on the look . , 
for some ivet cargo ! ’ Another very significantly said, ‘ I know that he has 
private still in his cellar, for I once passed his house at a little better tb'^'- 
Imridred yards distance, and I could smell the spirits, as plain as ar 
faggot at Christmas ! ’ Another said, ‘ However that was, he is e 
desperate French Jacobin, for he is so silent and dark that no one ^ -v f 
him say one word about politics.’ 

The gentleman who gave information to the Government is said 
to have been Sir Philip Hale, of Cannington ; ^ but according to a 
letter of Southey’s,® General Peachey claimed a few years afterwards 
to have had a hand in the affair. 

August S8tb, 1805. 

General Peachey spoke of the relationship with us : he said of me and 
Wordsworth that however we might have got into good company, he might 
depend upon it we were still Jacobins at heart, and that he believed he had 
been instrumental in having us looked after in Somersetshire. This refers to a 
spy who was sent down to Stowey to look after Coleridge and Wordsworth. 
This fellow, after trying to tempt the country people to tell lies, could collect 
nothing more than that the gentlemen used to walk a good deal upon the coast, 
and that they were what they call ‘ poets.’ He got drunk at the inn and told 
his whole errand and history, but we did not till now know who was the main 
mover. 

It is not surprising that the accounts given of this affair have 
been looked upon with much suspicion by biographers. The idea 
that Wordsworth and Coleridge should ever have been taken for 
dangerous characters — still more for French spies — seems too ridiculous 
to be seriously entertained. And the authority is by no means first- 
rate. . The story was not published till 1847, fifty years after the 
incident happened, and apart from Southey’s letter it rests entirely 
on Coleridge’s authority ; for Cottle says in so many words that he 

♦ See A Group of Englishmen, by E. Meteyard, p. 78. 

‘ The Life and Correspondence of Southey, Vol. ii. p. 843. 
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better known at the time than either of these was Thelwall, the 
notorious democrat, who had lately been tried for high treason. He 
was visiting at Alfoxton on the 18th of July 1797. In fact he wanted 
to settle in the neighbourhood, but this his friends strongly dis- 
couraged, foreseeing that his constant presence would cause trouble 
for all of them ; and Coleridge had to write and tell him that it would 
not do. 

The greater part of our information about the spy incident comes 
from Coleridge, who told the story as he knew it in his Biographia 
Literaria} 


The dark guesses of some zealous Qiiuinmic met with so congenial a soil in 
the grave alarm of a titled Dogberry of our neighbourhood, that a spy was 
actually sent down from the Government pour surveillance of myself and 
friend. There must have been not only abundance but variety of these 
‘ honourable men ’ at the disposal of Ministers, for tins proved a very honest 
fellow. After three weeks truly Indian perseverance in tracking us (for we 
vere commonly together), during all which time seldom were we out of doors, 
he contrived to be within hearing {and all the while utterly unsuspected ; 
indeed could such a suspicion enter our fancies ?), he not only rejected 
tSS^Pogberry’a request that he would try yet a little longer, but declared to 
f ^ belief that both my friend and myself were as good subjects, for anght 

uir-d discover to the contrary, as any in his Majesty’s dominions, lie had 
y^^ifrpiWdly hid himself, he said, for hours together behind a bank at the sea-side 
Hour fsi’orite resort), and overheard our conversation. At first he lancied that 
we were aware of oar danger ; for he often heard me talk of one Spy Nozy, 
which he was inclined to interpret of himself and of a remarkable featur<! 
belonging to him ; but he was speedily convinced that it was the name of a 
man who had made a book and lived long ago. Our talk ran most upon books, 
and we were perpetually desiring each other to look at this, and listen to that ; 
but he could not catch a word about politics. Once he had joined me on the 
road (that occurred as I was returning home alone from my friend’s house, 
which was about three miles from my own cottage), and passing himself off as 
a traveller, he had entered into conversation with me, and talked of purpose in 
a democrat way in order to draw me out. The result, it appears, not only con- 
vinced him that I was no friend of Jacobinism, but (he added), I had plainly 
mode it out to be such a silly as well as a wicked thing that ho felt ashamed 
though he had only put it on, I distinctly remembered the occurrence, and had 
mentioned it immediately on my return, repeating what the traveller with the 
Bardolph nose had said, with my own answer ; and so little did 1 suspect the 
true object of my * tempter ere accuser ’ that I expressed with no small pleasure 
my hope and belief that the conversation had been of some service to the poor 
misled malcontent. This incident therefore prevented all doubt as to the truth 
of the report, which through a friendly medium came to me from the master of 
the village inn, who had been ordered to entertain the Government gentleman 
in his best manner, but above all to be silent concerning such a person being in 
his house. 


It was not clear from this what were the precise points about the 
poets’ behaviour that had aroused suspicion ; but Coleridge refers a 
little later to his friend the landlord having been questioned as to 
their habit of roaming about the hills — * Has he not been seen wander- 


* 1847. VoL i. n. Ittfi. 
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unfortunately incomplete ; but enough remains to throw a flood 
of light on the details of the whole aflair. 

The first letter of complaint has not been preserved, but the 
subsequent correspondence shows that it was addressed to the Duke 
of Portland, who was then Home Secretary, by Dr. Lysons, of Bath, 
on the 8th of August 1797. No doubt the original was given to the 
detective employed, and no copy kept. On the 11th of August 
Dr. Lysons addressed a supplementary letter to the Home Office. 
This also was sent to the detective, but a copy was kept in the Home 
Office. It is docketed, ‘ Copy of Mr. Lysons’ second letter to the 
Duke of Portland,’ and is as follows : — 

Bath, 11 Aug 1797. 

My Lobd Duke, — On the 8th instant I took the liberty to acquaint your ’ 
Grace with a very suspicious business concerning an emigrant family, who have 
contrived to get possession of a Mansion House at Alfoxton, late belonging to 
the Bevd. Mr. St. Albyn, under Quantock Hills. I am since informed, that tl 
Master of the House has no wife with him, but only a woman who paBses fc^ 
his Sister. The man has Camp Stools, which he and his visitors take wi. 
them when they go about the coimtry upon their nocturnal or diurnal excu 
sions, and have also a Portfolio in which they enter their observations 
they have been heard to say were almost finished. They have been 1 
say they should be rewarded for them, and were very attentive to tl / 

near them — probably the Biver coming within a mile or two of Alfox\ii.«x fr^ 
Bridgewater. These people may possibly be under Agents to some principal at 
Jiristol. 

Having got these additional anecdotes which were dropt by the person 
mentioned in my last I think it necessary to acquaint your Grace with them, 
and have the honor to be Ac. H. Lysons. 

The next paper in the series is a report from the detective employed 
by the Home Office. It is addressed to Mr. J. King, then Permanent 
Under-Secretary of State for the Home Department. 

Bear Imi, Huiigeriord, Berks : 11 Aug 1797. 

hiK, Charles Mogg says that he was at Alfoxton last Saturday was a week, 
that he there saw Thomas Jones who lives in the Farm House at Alfoxton, 
who informed Mogg that some French people had got possession of the Mansion 
House and that they were washing and Mending their cloaths all Sunday, that 
He Jones would not continue their as he did not like It. That Christopher 
Trickie and his Wife who live at the Dog pound at Alfoxton, told Moggs that 
the French people had taken the plan of Their House, and that They had also 
taken the plan of aU the places round that part of the Country, that a Brook 
runs m the front of Trickle’s House and the French people inquired of Trickie 
wether the Brook was Navigable to the Sea, and upon being informed by 
Trjckie that It was not, They were afterwards seen examining the Brook quite 
down to the Sea. That Mrs, Triekic confirmed everything her husband had 
swd. Mogg spoke to some other persons inhabitants of that Neighbourhood, 
who told him they thought thoao French people very suepicioua persone and 
a They were doing no good there. And that was the general opinion of 
ttat part of the country. The French people kept no Servant, but They were 
visited by a number of persona, and were frequently out upon the heights moat 
part of the Night. v j r e 

Mogg says that Alfoxton lays about Twelve miles below Bridgewater and 
w m Two Miles of the Sea. Mogg says that ho never spoke to Doctor 
i^ysons, but that a Woman who is Cook to the Doctor had lived fellow Servant 
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got his infonnation from Coleridge. Coleridge’s own account of his 
knowledge is that it came to him * through a friendly medium . . . 
from the master of the village inn, who had been ordered to entertain 
the Government gentleman,’ or, in other words, he only knew what 
someone else told him that the innkeeper had said. It is clear that he 
would himself have been suspicious of the story if it had not been 
confirmed by the incident of his conversation on Jacobinism with the 
spy. Add to this that Wordsworth himself had never heard of the 
affair until the Biographia Literaria was published, fifty years after ; 
and that Coleridge has a bad reputation as an historical authority. 
His sons say of him (in the biographical sketch prefixed to Biographia 
Literaria ) : ‘ It is true that on a certain class of subjects it (his 
memory) was extraordinarily confused and inaccurate ; matter of fact, 
as such, laid no hold on his mind. ... A certain infidelity there was 
doubtless in the mirror of his mind, so strong was his tendency to 
^?Verlook the barrier between imagination and actual fact.’ No 
r, fonder, then, that, as Professor Knight says, ‘ the story of the spy 
^g.s been deemed apocryphal by many persons,’ and that sober 
If ohers handle it very delicately. It is only the independent 
^J^'5\ation afforded by Southey’s letter that prevents them from 
it entirely. 

But though the bare fact that a spy was sent is thus established, 
most people are agreed in rejecting Coleridge’s account of what passed. 

‘ Most of Cottle’s stories of the suspicions excited in the neighbourhood 
by the poets’ goings on, and much of Coleridge’s own account of the 
spy’s proceedings wear a dubious complexion,’ says Mr. Campbell 
in his admirable L^'e of Coleridge. The biographers find an explana 
tion of the surprising fact in the presence of Thelwall in the neighbour 
hood and his visits to Wordsworth and Coleridge. Wordsworth 
himself was of this opinion ; and it has been generally accepted. Very 
reasonably, upon the information then existing , for it seems too 
ridiculous to imagine that Government would trouble to send a spy 
into Somersetshire because the country-people suspected some dark 
design concealed under the eccentricities, the country rambles, and 
the commonplace books of two poets ; but it is not unnatural that 
the visits of a man who had just been tried for high treason should 
bring suspicion on his hosts. 

But happily for the humours of literature, further information is 
now available which goes directly counter to the rationalising ten- 
dencies of this scientific age, and restores to authentic literary history 
— in substance, at any rate — the old version which is so attractive 
to every reader of Biographia Literaria. Some of the original cor- 
respondence as to the surveillance of Wordsworth and Coleridge 
is preserved in the Home Office records for the year 1797.'^ It is 

* See his note to the Anecdote for Fathers. 

» Vol. 137-~Domestic, Geo. III., 1797. 
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Stowey : ICtii Augt 1797. 

Sir,— The inhabitants of Alfoxton House are a Sett of violent Democrats. 
The House was taken for a Person of the name of Wordsworth, who came to 
It from a Village near Honiton in Devonshire, about five Weeks since. The 
Bent of the House is secured to the Landlord by a Mr Thomas Poole of this 
Town. Mr Poole is a Tanner and a Man of some property. He is a most 
Violent Member of the Corresponding Society and a strenuous supporter of Its 
Friends, Ho has with him at this time a Mr Coldridge and his wife both of 
whom he has supported since Christmas last. This Coldridge came last from 
Bristol and is reckoned a Man of superior Ability. He is frequently publishing, 
and I am told is soon to produce a new work. He has a Press in the House 
and I am informed He prints as well as publishes his own productions. 

Mr Poole with his disposition, is the more dangerous from his having 
established in this Town, what He stiles The Poor Mans Cluh^ and placing 
himself at the head of It, By the Title of the Poor Man's Friend. I am told 
that there are 150 poor Men belonging to this Club, and that Mr Poole has the 
intire command of every one of them. When Mr Thelwall was here, he was 
continually with Mr Poole. 

By the direction on a letter that was going to the Post Yesterday, It appears 
that Thelwall is now at Bristol. 

I last Night saw Thomas Jones who lives at Alfoxton House. He exact!, 
confirms Mogg of Hungerford, with this addition that the Sunday 
Wordsworth came, he Jones was desired to wait at table, that thepl i- i 
14 persons at Dinner Poole and Coldridge were there, And there was, 

Stout Man with dark crept Hair and wore a White Hat and Glasses 
who after Dinner got up and talked so loud and was in such a passion that 
.lones was frightened and did not like to go near them since. That Wordsworth 
has lately been to his former House and brought back with him a Woman 
Servant, that Jones has seen this Woman who is very Chatty, and that she 
told him that Her ]\Ia8ter was a Phylosopher. That the Night before last Two 
men came to Alfoxton House, And that the Woman Servant Yesterday Morning 
told Jones that one of the Gentlemen was a Great Counsellor from London, and 
the other a Gentleman from Bristol. 

Jones had been apply ’d to by the Servant to weed the Garden, but had 
declined going, as he was afraid of the people. But upon my applying a few 
shillings Mr Jones has got the better of his fears and is this Day weeding the 
Garden, and in the evening is to bring me the Name of the Great Counsellor 
and every other information he can Collect. It is reported here that Thelwall 
is to return soon to this Place and that he is to occupy a part of Alfoxton 
House. 

I have the honor to be Sir 

Your most obedient Humble Servt. 

G. Walsh. 

At this point the correspondence unfortunately breaks off,® and 
we are left in uncertainty as to why the watching was discontinued, 
and whether Mr. Walsh on personal acquaintance actually formed so 
favourable an opinion of Coleridge as Coleridge says he did. 

** There is nothing to show what became of the later letters. It is possible that 
the Duke of Portland took them away when he went out of office, and that they 
may still be among the Portland archives. At that time the line between ofiloial 
correspondence and private or semi-official letters was very loosely drawn ; and 
Secretaries of Btate took away with them much that would now be considered 
official correspondence, and on the other hand left with the files .some things that 
would certainly be treated as private papers at the present time. 
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with Mogg at Alfoxton, and that ia hie way from Thence home, he called upon 
her at the Doctor's House in Bath last Monday, when talking about Alfoxton, 
He mentioned these circumstances to her. 

As Mr. Mogg is by no means the most intelligent Man in the World, 1 
thought It my duty to send You the whole of his Storry as he related It. 

I shall wait here Your further Orders and am 
Sir, 

Your most obedient Humble Servt. 

G. Walsh. 

On receipt of this letter further instructions were at once sent to 
the detective. The next paper is docketed ‘ Copy of Mr. King’s 
letter to Walsh.’ 

Whitehall Aug 12th, 1797. 

‘ SiE, — I have considered the contents of your letter to me from the Bear 

Inn, Hungerford, of yesterday’s date. You will immediately proceed to 
Alfoxton or its neighbourhood yourself, taking care on your arrival so to con- 
■|act yourself as to give no cause of suspicion to the Inhabitants of the Mansion 
P?ou8e there. You will narrowly watch their proceedings, and observe how they 
J'-'^uncide with Mogg’s account and that contained in the within letter from 
5k|'^r. Lysons to the Duke of Portland. If you are in want of further information 
ance, you will call on Sir P. Hale Bar^ of Boy more near Bridgewater, 
showing him this letter you will I am confident receive it. You will 
a precise account of all the circumstances you observe, with your 
its thereon ; you will of course ascertain if you can the names of the 
persons, and will add their descriptions — and above all you will be careful not 
to give them any cause of alarm, that if necessary they may be found on the 
spot. Should they however move you must follow their track and give me 
notice thereof, and of the place to which they have betaken themselves. 
I herewith transmit you a bank note for i?‘20. 

J. King. 

The following letters sliow how Walsh obeyed his instructions : 

Globe Inn, Stowey, Somerset : 15th Angat 1797. 

Sill, — In consequence of Your orders which I reed Yesterday, I immediately 
set of for this Place, which altho it is five Miles from Alfoxton, is the nearest 
house I can get any accommodation at. 

I had not been many minutes in this house before I had an opportunity 
of entering upon my Business, By a Mr Woodhouse asking the Landlord, If he 
had seen any of those llascalls from Alfoxton. To which the Landlord reply 'd, 
He had seen Two of them Yesterday. Upon which Woodhouse asked the 
Landlord, If Thelwall was gone. I then asked if they meant the famous 
Thelwall. They said Yes. That he had been down some time, and that there 
were a Nest of them at Alfoxton House who were protected by a Mr. Poole 
a Tanner of this Town, and that he supposed Thelwall was there (Alfoxton 
House) at this time. I told Woodhouse that I had heard somebody say at 
Bridgewater that They were French people at the Manor House. The Landlord 
and Woodhouse answered No, No. They are not French, But they are people 
that will do as much harm, as All the French can do. 

I hope To'morrow to be able to give you some information, in the mean 
time I shall be very attentive to your instructions. 

I think this will turn out no French affair, but a mischiefuous gang of 
disaffected Englishmen. I have just procured the Name of the person who 
took the House. His name is Wordsworth a name I think known to Mr. Ford, 
I have the honor to be Sir 

Your most obedient Humble Sert. 

G. Walsh. 
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suspected than that they should seriously have been mistaken for 
French spies. But the ridiculous explanation is the true one. It is 
plain from Dr. Lysons’ letter and from Walsh’s first report that the 
original information sent to the Home Office was based entirely on the 
theory that the Wordsworths were French and spies, and was silent 
about any connexion with Thelwall. It was not till Walsh got to 
Stowey that he discovered that ‘this would turn out no French 
affair, but a mischievous gang of disaffected Englishmen.’ 

Evidently the (country folk at Alfoxton were genuinely alarmed 
at the eccentric behaviour of the Wordsworths and -their friends, and 
could only explain their want of any apparent occupation, their love 
of country walks, their note- books and sketches, and their inquisitive-^ 
ness about the brook on the theory that they were spies. Why they 
took them for French people is not so plain ; but rustics are always 
prone to put down people of outlandish habits as foreigners ; and 
the French were the foreigners most in men’s minds then. Possibly 
also it ma;^ be accounted for by Wordsworth’s north country accen, 
and the introduction into Alfoxton of the Continental Sund:’ 
evidenced by the Sunday washing and mending of clothe?'^ ■ 
scandalised and frightened Thomas Jones. 

It is interesting to note that the accounts given by Dr. Lysons 
and Charles Mogg bear out Coleridge’s story in one striking feature. 
Mogg reported ‘ that a brook runs in front of Trickle’s house, and the 
French people inquired of Trickie whether the brook was navigable 
to the sea, and upon being informed by Trickie that it was not, they 
were afterwards seen examining the brook quite down to the sea.’ 

This at once confirms and is explained by a passage in the 
Biographia Literaria : 

I sought for a subject that should give equal room and freedom for descrip- 
tion, incident and impassioned reflections on men, nature and society, yet 
®^ppl.y itself a natural connection to the parts, and unity to the whole. 
Such a subject I conceived mj^self to have found in a stream, traced from its 
source in the hills among the yellow-red moss and conical glass-shaped tufts 
of bent, to the first break or fall, where its drops become audible and it begins 
to form a channel ; themce to the peat and turf barn, itself built of the same 
dark squares as it sheltered ; to the sheepfold ; to the first cultivated plot of 
ground ; to the lonely cottage and its bleak garden won from the heaths, to the 
hamlet, the villages, the market town, the manufactories and the seaport. . . . 
Many circumstances, evil and good, intervened to prevent the completion of 
the poem, which Was to have been entitled ‘ The Brook.’ Had I finished the 
work, it w’as my purpose in the heat of the moment to have dedicated it to our 
then committee of public safety as containing the charts and maps with which 
I was to have supplied the French Government in aid of their plans of 
invasion. 

The official correspondence breaks off before the detective came 
into personal contact with the poets. It is useless therefore to look 
for any confirmation of Coleridge’s delightful story about Spinoza 
aud the personal interpretation which the spy put upon that celebrated 
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It will be obvious that these letters greatly affect the views hitherto 
accepted about this affair. To begin with, they make it plain that 
the information which led to the sending of the detective came not 
from Sir Philip Hale, but from Dr. Lysons of Bath, It is easy to 
see how Sir Philip got the credit. Walsh was instructed to go to him 
for help, probably because he was a leading magistrate and supporter 
of Government in the immediate neighbourhood. No doubt he did 
so ; and as Sir Philip was prominent in the later stages of the affair, 
the country folk from whom Coleridge got his information naturally 
concluded that he had been the prime mover throughout. 

But it is clear that Dr. Lysons was merely transmitting to the 
Home Secretary reports which had reached him, and that he had 
no personal knowledge of the matter. The correspondence printed 
above makes it probable — in fact almost certain — that Dr. Lysons’ 
informant, and the direct cause of Wordsworth being watched, was 
the Charles Mogg of Hungerford who figures so largely in it. 

^ It is obvious that the original instructions given to the detective 
|P^»S.:perely to go to Hungerford and make some inquiry there ; other- 
ere would have been no need for the Under- Secretary to send 
instructions to go to Alfoxton (and a fresh supply of money), 
as he did in his letter of the 12th of August, written after receiving 
Walsh’s report from Hungerford. The only object in sending a 
detective to Hungerford can have been to interview Mogg ; and his 
report does in fact relate solely to an interview with Mogg. The 
reader will have noticed also that the Hungerford report begins 
about Mogg without introduction or explanation, as though he were 
already well known to the Under-Secretary in connection with the 
affair. This can only be explained on the assumption that Mogg was 
the informant mentioned in Dr. Lysons’ first letter. This conjecture 
is confirmed by the fact that Walsh in his report takes special pains 
to explain Mogg’s precise connexion with Dr. Lysons. ‘ Mogg says 
that he never spoke to Dr. Lysons, but that a woman who is cook to 
the Doctor had lived fellow-servant with Mogg at Alfoxton, and that 
on his way from thence home he called upon her at the Doctor’s house 
in Bath last Monday, when, talking about Alfoxton, he mentioned 
these circumstances to her.’ The dates fully bear out this view. 
The passage just quoted was written on Friday, the 11th of August, 
the previous Monday would therefore be the 7th, and we know that 
Dr. Lysons’ first letter of complaint was written on the 8th. The 
natural inference is that Dr. Lysons’ letter to the Home Office was 
due to the startling reports of French spies at Alfoxton which his 
cook told him that Mogg had brought. 

A more important result of the correspondence now printed is to 
make it clear that the rationalising explanation given by the biographers 
is mistaken. A 'priori it is far more reasonable that the visits of a 
notorious democrat like Thelwall should have led to the poets being 
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Having had occasion to rearrange my collection of books, which ^ 
conscientiously I cannot describe as ‘ a library,’ I came across a few 
odd volumes of a French magazine entitled Journal 'pour tons, which 
having come into my possession some considerable time ago, had 
been put aside for examination and reference when some special 
occasion might require it. The hour has come, bringing the oppor- 
tunity. This French magazine, which seems nowadays so old fashimji ,'a1 
in form, was illustrated in a style occasionally reminding me<^{ 

Jjondon Journal of half a century ago, when its pictures y a'- / 
John Gilbert, afterwards Sir John Gilbert, whose masterly 4‘6rk Lr 
black and white has rarely been equalled, and, as far as I am aware, 
never been surpassed. 

The Journal pour tous was started in 1855, its first number 
appearing on the 1st of April (an unfortunate date perhaps) in that 
year. The price of this Magasin Hehdornadaire illustre was dix 
centimes, and it could be obtained, among other places, ‘ a la Ubrairie 
de MM. L. Hachette et Cie., rue Pierre-Sarrazin.’ Its object was to 
interest and amuse, and, writes the editor of that time, Charles Lahure, 

‘ Nous faisons une loi absolue a tous nos collaborateurs de ne lien 
ecrire qui puisse blesser la morale.’ With this excellent purpose in 
view, Romans Eiramjers were immediately laid under contribution, 
and in the first number appear translations of works by such well- 
known writers as Carleton, Harriet Beecher Stowe,. Warren (Dix 
mille guinces de rente), W. M. Thackeray, Longfellow, N. Hawthorne, 
and others. It is noticeable that in this list the name of Charles 
Dickens does not appear in the first four volumes of the magazine, 
although we are supplied with two pages of Thackeray’s Henry 
Esmond, Menioires d^un OJjicier de Marlhorough. As far as I can 
make out, we are not presented with any selection from the works 
of Charles Dickens, until we reach the last two months of the fifth 
year of the Journal pour tow, when suddenly we are confronted with 
La Prison pour Dettes, which is the title given by the adapting trans- 
lator to the excerpt from. Mr. Pickwick’s adventures commencing 
with the celebrated trial and ending with his incarceration in the 
Fleet Prison. 
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name. But the whole tone of the correspondence makes against the 
truth of it. To judge from his reports, Walsh was a man of some 
education and plenty of natural shrewdness, and would have been 
very unlikely to entertain such a delusion. If the incident really 
happened, it seems much more likely that it was Thomas Jones or 
some other rustic informant who heard Coleridge talking about ‘ Spy 
Nozy,’ and concluded that it was his name for the detective. 

But even if all the details of Coleridge’s narrative cannot be 
accepted, it is undoubtedly true in the spirit. The people of Alfoxton, 
suddenly confronted with a group of poets in the flesh, were deeply 
impressed with their interest in all the details of the country-side, 
«and could only account for it on the theory that they had some 
mysterious but strictly practical object. It was an exact reproduction 
in real life — only substituting the country for the town — of the some- 
what fantastic situation that Browning described in ‘ How it Strikes a 
Contemporary ’ : 

T only knew one poet in my life : 

And this, or something like it, was his way. 

Yon saw go up and down Valladolid 
A man of mark, to know next time you saw. . . . 

He took such cognizance of men and things, 

If any beat a horse, yon felt he saw ; 

If any cursed a woman, he took note. . . . 

So, next time that a neighbour’s tongne wan loosc'd, 

It marked the shameful and notorious fact, 

We had among us, not so much a spy, 

As a recording chief-inquisitor. 

The town’s true toaster if the town but knew ! 

We merely kept a Governor for form, 

While this man walked about and took account 
Of all thought, said, and acted, then went home, 

And wrote it fully to our I^ord the King. 

A. J. EaglesTon. 
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whftt Mr. Muntalim would have termed a ‘ demmed, moist, uncom- 
fortable ’ umbrella. 

We now come to the moment ‘ vers sept heures et demie du soir,’ 
which has been selected by Mr. Jackson of the house of Dodson and 
Fogg as opportune for serving subpoenas on Messrs. Tupman, Snodgrass, 
Winkle, and Sam Weller, ordering them to appear as witnesses at the 
forthcoming trial of Bardell versitg Pickwick. Mr. Snodgrass having 
been duly ‘ served,^ Mr. Jackson, turning sharply upon Mr. Tupman, 
said, ‘ I think I ain’t mistaken when I say your name’s Tupman, 
am I ? * 

The difficulty for the translator is to convey to the French reader 
the commonplace, vulgar personality conveyed in the expression 
‘ I ain’t mistaken.* ‘ AM ’ is the difficulty. It simply could not be ' 
rendered. So Monsieur Jackson, ‘ le clerc lui dit, “ Je ne me trompe 
pas en disant que votre nom est Tupman, Monsieur ? ” ’ 

And again, how difficult for a Frenchman to exactly render the 
vulgar English colloquialism used by Jackson, who, to a question 
put to him by Mr. Pickwick, playfully rejoined, ‘Not knowinV 
can’t say.’ This seems to me effectively done by ‘ Peux pas dire ' . 
Saispas.’ ^ ^ ' 

Then to Mr. Pickwick’s question as to why the subpoena? ‘ , 
served on his friends, Mr. Jackson replies, ‘ slowly shaking his head.* 

‘ Very good plant, Mr. Pickwick. But it won’t do. There’s no 
harm in trying, but there’s little to be got out of me.’ 

Which is thus rendered in good French slang of the period : 

‘ Votre soorieiere est tr^s-boime, Monsieur Pickwick,’ repliqua Jackson en 
seconant la t^te ; ‘ Mais jc ne donne pas dans le panneau, II n’y a pas de mal 
a essayer, mais il n’y a pas grand’ chose cle tirer dc raoi.’ 

This is put very neatly and effectively. 

I wish it were possible to reproduce here the illustration which 
appears on this page, showing Mr. Eckwick a la Frangaise, indignant, 
bareheaded, irately addressing himself to a wigged and gowned 
barrister, wearing enormous bands and low shoes with hucHes, who, 
as 1 had at first imagined, was intended as a Mephistophelian legal 
functionary representing Messrs. Dodson and Fogg in person ; but, as 
will be evident later on, I was misled. Behind Mr. Pickwick, a little 
to the right, stands a strapping Sam Weller, six feet high if he’s an 
inch, with folded arms, clutching in his right hand his master’s hat, 
which the latter has given him to hold. On Sam’s head is a sort of 
Court footman s hat with a cockade attached j instead of an overcoat 
he wears an ostler’s olddashioned long waistcoat with sleeves, and his 
continuations are baggy breeches with a line of exterior buttons from 
hip to ankle, where they become very full, and just by a couple of 
inches faff in reaching the toe of his boot. The faithful servant is 
stolidly standing with eyes closed while his somewhat heavy coun- 
tenance is slightiy lit up by a gentle half-smile. The whole scene is 
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The extract from Pickwick which I have just come across in the 
Journal pour tous commences with what I find to be the second 
chapter of the second volume of The Posthumous Papers of the 
Pickwick Club as published in that well-known form so convenient for 
travellers’ pockets, in more senses than one, ‘ The Tauchnitz Edition, 
1842.’ This ‘ chapter ii. vol. ii.’ corresponds with Chapter XXXI. 
in Chapman and Hall’s ‘ Memorial edition.’ These details I mention 
for the benefit of any of my readers who may wish to compare the 
quotations with the original. 

The French translator evidently did his work most conscientiously 
and most carefully. The difficulty that will present itself to any 
^^Dickensian student will of course be expressed in the question, ‘ How 
on earth could Sam Weller’s cockneyisms be anything like equivalently 
rendered in French so as to convey to the foreign reader a correct idea 
of the English original — that is, of the “ English as she was spoke ” by 
the immortal Samuel, not Johnson, but Weller ? * We shall see. 

We commence with the description of certain dark and dirty 
^k^bers in various holes and corners of the Temple, in and out of which 
Bp seen constantly hurrying with bundles of papers under their 
almost uninterrupted succession of lawyer’s clerks, ‘ line 
Wme^e clercs d’avoues portant d’enormes paquets de papiers sous 
leurs bras et dans leurs poches.’ 

Then comes Dickens’s delightful enumeration of the various kinds 
of clerks, their habits, customs, and manners, followed by a picture of 
the sequestered nooks which are the public offices of the legal pro- 
fession, that is as Charles Dickens knew them, not it may be as they 
are nowadays, since so many extensive alterations have been effected. 

The French adapter came across this picturesque Hogartliian 
kind of description of the mouldy rooms where 

innumerable rolls of parchment which luive been perspiring in secret for the 
last century send forth an agreeable odour which is mingled by day with the 
scent of the dry rot, and by night with the various exhalations which arise from 
damp cloaks, festering umbrellas, and the coarsest tallow candles. 

Now how would the translator manage the ‘ festering umbrellas ’ ? 
I give the passage : 

Ce sont, pour la plupart, des salles basses, sentant le renferme, oii 
d'innombrables feuilles de parchemin qui y transpirent on secret depuis un 
si^cle, emettent un agreable parfum, auquel vient se mMer, pendant la joumee, 
une odeur de moisissure, et, pendant la nuit, des cxhalaisons de manteaux, de 
parapluies humides et de chandelles ranees. 

His rendering of ‘ festering umbrellas ’ is decidedly disappointing, 
for though it may be no easy task for an English admirer of Dickens 
graphically to explain, or, if a draughtsman, to draw a picture showing 
precisely what the author intended to convey by his strikingly, but 
strangely, chosen adjective ‘ festering,’ yet the substitution of humides 
takes all the noisomeness out of the description and gives us simply 
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So our light-hearted French adapter nimbly skips from p. 103 to 
p. 125, and alights upon the summing-up of Mr. Justice Stareleigh, 
who gives the plaintiff’s social status correctly, as ‘ Mme. Bardell, 
and at its conclusion ‘ les juris se rdirererU dans hur salle pour 
delihirer, et le juge se retvra dans son cabinet pour se rafraichir avec 
un/e cotektte de mouton et un verre de sherry" which certainly sounds 
like something far more recherche than the mere ordinary ‘ mutton 
chop and a glass of sherry.’ 

With the verdict of the juiy in favour of the plaintiff the trial 
ends. The mournfully apologetic epilogue uttered by Mr. Weller, 
Senior, follows the fall of the curtain on this dramatic scene, ‘ 0 Sammy, 
Sammy ! pourquoi qui ne se sont pas servi d’un al6bi ? ’ which in this 
old gentleman’s peculiar English is memorable as ' Oh, Sammy y# 
Sammy, vy wom’t there a alleybi ! ’ which ungrammatical specialty 
it was impossible to render colloquially in French. 

From the fifth chapter our adapting translator, keeping steadily 
in view his design when he entitled his Pickwickian papers La Prison 
pour betteSy skips over five chapters devoted to the Bath incidents, 
and nimbly alights on ‘ chapter xi.,’ w^hich, according to the origj*ial 
descriptive heading, ‘ introduces Mr. Pickwick to a new, and i 
hoped not uninteresting scene, in the great drama of life,’ which is, 
the end of the chapter reveals, ‘within the walls of a Debtors* Prison.’ 

The chapter commences with the arrival of the sheriff’s officer, 
Mr. Namby, and his man Smouch, with both of whom Sam exchanges 
a few scarcely complimentary remarks. Namby, turning very white, 
summons his follower : 

‘ Here, Smouch ! ’ 

‘ Well, wot’s amiss here ? ’ growled the man in the brown coat. 

‘ Ici, Smouch ! ’ 

‘ Ben I quoi (ini gnia ? ’ grommela I’homnie a la redingote brune. 

This strikes me as an excellent rendering in French slang of Dickens’ 

‘ wot’s amiss,’ which is equal to the more modern ‘ what’s the row ? ’ 
or the rather more modern American inquiry ‘ what’s the trouble ? * 
and, as I take it, the equivalent for this slang in ordinary French would 
be in the perfect tense of the verb saveter. How the slang word 
ijniaf ever became a popular form of savetier is a puzzle, but, as 
vulgarly expressive of difficulties in the shoe-trade, and meaning 
cobbling, botching, bungling, and so forth, its parallelism with ‘ what’s 
the difficulty ’ or ‘ what’s the row ’ is not far to seek. 

I should have mentioned that our adapter ingeniously contrived 
to abbreviate Mr, Pickwick’s walk from the ‘ (Jeorge and Vulture ’ to his 
solicitor’s chambers by omitting Sam Weller’s story of the ‘ celebrated 
sassage factory,’ and by bringing up the narrative sharply to the point 
when ‘ Sam toucha le bras de son maitre, et lui apprit qu’ils 6taient 
arrives.’ Another excision, most judicious from the point of view 
of the French magazine’s editor and readers, is the omission of all the 
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thorougbly characteristic of a clever French artist’s representation in 
black and white (curiously resembling some of Sir John Gilbert’s earlier 
work) of such dramatic action as ought to be furnished by a ‘ situation ’ 
in an English court of law. Underneath is the legend, ‘ Mr, Pickwick 
mil 868 lunettes et coittem'pla le chef du jury* So that the individual 
in wig, gown, and bands whom at first I had taken for some dis- 
tinguished legal functionary, born of the artist’s imagination, repre- 
senting the firm of solicitors, Messrs. Dodson and Fogg, turns out to 
be intended for ‘ le chef du jury,’ whom Mr. Pickwick, having put on 
ses lunettes, regards with ‘ un cafur pcdpUant et une contenance agitie.* 
Needless to say, this thrilling scene as represented by the imaginative 
artist, is not to be found in the original Pickwick^ where, not in the 
hall, but from his seat in the court which he never quitted during the 
trial, Mr. Pickwick ‘ put on his spectacles and gazed at the foreman 
with an agitated countenance and a quickly beating heart.’ 

Before leaving this interesting chapter we cannot help being struck 
by a note explanatory of a certain portion of the dialogue before the 

t ial between Mr. Pickwick and Sam, who points out to his master 
the day fixed for the trial is ‘ Walentine’s day, sir, reg’lar good 
a breach o’ promise trial.’ 

But the French writer cannot contrive the rendering of the ‘ w ’ 
for the ‘ V ’ which, though the common vulgarism of Dickens’ time, 
has long ago almost, if not quite, entirely disappeared; old boatmen, 
labourers and their wives, in some parts of Kent, retained, and still 
retain this substitution, long after it had disappeared from London. 

‘ Ije jour de Saint Valentine, monsieur. Fameux jour pour juger 
une violation de promesse de manage.’ And t ;0 this our author adds 
this explanatory note : 

Jour oil un grand noinbre d’ainoureux et d'amoureuscs s’adressent, sous le 
voile de rauonyme, des declarations serieuses ou ironiques. Miss Bardell [note 
the ‘Miss’] etait une intrigante qui, dirig^e par Dodson et Fogg, voulait 
profiter d’une plaisanterie pour se faire epouser par M. Pickwick. 

This puts the whole story into a nutshell, and at once disposes, 
at least for all French readers, of ‘ Mrs.’ or rather ‘ Miss Bardell.’ 

The French adapter makes short work of the trial, breaking off in 
the middle of the eloquent address delivered by ‘ M®. Buzfuz’— 
Maitre being taken as equivalent to the ancient title of * Serjeant,! 
which has now ceased to exist — and giving his own explanation as 
to the omission of all the evidence for plaintiff and defendant. Thus 
he treats it : 


M*. Buzfuz continua avec grande Emotion. . . . Mais le st^nographe 
charge de reoueillir ses paroles s’etant ohstin^ h, nous refuser la communication 
de ses notes, nos leoteurs y perdront un morceau qui eht fait envie i 
Demosth^ne. Qu’il nous suffise de dire quc M”. Buzfuz dans sa pSroraisoii, 
foudroya M. Pickwick. Le philosophe trembla un instant d’avoir 4t^ jusque-U 
un profond sc^Wrat, sans s’en ^tre jamais dout6. 
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The next move Mr. Pickwick has to make is when he has received 
from Mr. Koker his ‘ chummage ticket,’ which translated into slang 
French becomes ‘ billet de copin ’ ; ‘ copin ’ being the lower slang 
rendering for 'copain' 

Of the three chums {copins) on whom Mr. Pickwick found himself 
billeted, ‘ one expressed his opinion that it was a “'rig,” and the other 
his conviction that it was “ a go.” ’ ‘ Having recorded their feelings 

in these very intelligil>le terms,’ adds Dickens, ‘ they looked at Mr. 
Pickwick and each other in an awkward silence.’ 

Here is the translation : ‘ Ces deux gentlemen ayant a leur tour 
parcouru le billet de M. Pickwick, I’un exprima son opinion que 
e’etait caligulant, et I’autre sa conviction que e’etait une scie.’ 

line scie is a slang expression, now, as then, in common use. !!• 
signifies ‘ a bore,’ ‘ a nuisance,’ its meaning being intensified by the 
tone and manner of utterance, just as the force of the expression ‘ a go ’ 
will l>e regulated by the utterer. ‘ Caligulant ’ bothered me. On 
referring for information on this point to M. Louis Roche, than whom 
on such matters it were difficult to find a more competent authority, 
he writes to this effect : ‘ 1 happen to know that Caliguler means, 
in argot, “ ennuyer." It is a word coined by litterateurs to express 
their opinion that a play, or book, or poem, is a “ bore,” or “ very slow.” 
It originated when Alexandre Dumas wrote Caligula, which the critics 
howled down as a boredom-creating work.’ 

The chums suggest buying the new-comer out, that is, subscribing 
between them a sum which he will accept as the price of his consenting 
not to impose his society on them : 

‘ What will you take to be paid out,’ said the butcher ; ‘ the regular chummage 
is two and sixpence. Will you take three bob ? ’ 

‘ and a bender,’ suggested the clerical gentleman. 

‘ Bobs ’ and ‘ benders ’ were certainly difficult to translate, seeing 
that a Frenchman would have had to change them into French slang 
equivalents, and then not lose money by the transaction. Thus he 
solves the problem : . 

‘ Combieri demandez-vous pour vous en aller ? D’ordinaire e’est trois 
francs, mais on vous en dormera quatre ; <;a vous va-t-il ? ’ 

< Au besoin nous nous fendrons d’lme rone de cabriolet, suggera 

M. Simpson. 

Now the Yom de cabriolet is a five-franc piece, so that Monsieur 
Pickwick will have the advantage over Mister Pickwick in this trans- 
action, and it is therefore somewhat puzzling to find the Frenchman 
reckoning all this up as only amounting to quatre schellings after all, 
whereas, unless the money market was at a very low ebb, la roue 
would certainly have been worth four shillings and twopence. Any- 
how, the French representative of Pickwick would have gained over 
his English original. 
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incidents that occur between the time of Mr. Pickwick’s interview with 
Perker and his arrival at the Fleet Prison — ‘ la 'prison de la FloUe ’ — 
which occugy from p. 173 to p. 177 in the Tauchnitz edition. It may 
be, nay I am sure it will be, remembered how Sam knocked off Mr. 
Namby’s hat, and contented himself with coolly observing, in answer 
to his master’s severe reprimand, that ‘ if Mr. Namby would have the 
goodness to put his hat on again, he would knock it into the latter end 
of next week.’ As the French equivalent for the ultimate destiny 
of Mr. Namby’s hat we find Sam giving ‘ aux grandes Indes,^ He 
says, ‘ si M. Namby voulait avoir la bonte de remettre son chapeau 
sur sa tete, it le lui enverrait aux grandes Indes.’ 

This is expressive of considerable distance, but is powerless in its 
• attempt at conveying the infinity of ‘ the latter end of next week * and 
the hopelessness of any attempt at the recovery of the lost treasure. 

When Mr. Pickwick, on his arrival in the Fleet Prison, wished to be 
informed where he could sleep, the stout turnkey showed him a bed 
which he could have for the night, sa 3 dng, ‘ It ain’t a large ’un, but 
it’s an out-and-outer to sleep in.’ 

This description seemed to me to be somewhat difficult to deal with 
in French. So, 1 fancy, thought the ingenious translator, who renders 
it thus : ‘ II n'est pas grand, mais on y dort comrne une douzaine de 
liiarmottes.^ ‘ Dormir comme une marmotte ’ is to sleep like a dormouse, 
so that the French turnkey transfers the description of the sleeper’s 
happy state to the somniferous charm of the bedstead. The original 
text presented a considerable difficulty, very cleverly met by tlu^ 
adapter. 

In No. 251 of the Journal pour tons, Janvier 1860, we find ‘ con- 
tinued in our next,’ the fourth chapter of La Prison pour DeUes, which 
corresponds to chapter xii. p. 180 of the second volume of the 
Tauchnitz edition of Pickwick, and to chapter xli. in the ‘ Daily 
News Memorial Edition,’ published by Chapman and Hall. 

Here, after the acquisition of the ‘ out-and-outer ’ for one night, our 
adapter omits a little more than two pages in which occur Mr. Pick- 
wick’s conversation with Sam and Sam’s story abo.ut * Number Twenty,’ 
and * apres avoir fait quelques tours dans la cour peintc ’ Mr. Pic k- 
wick bids Sam betake himself to a lodging close at hand and return 
early in the morning. 

Then (jomes the awakening of Mr. Pickwick when suddenly aroused 
by the dancing of Mr. Mivins as Zephyr and the applause of his 
companions. After the episode of the nightcap, and of apologies 
offered and accepted, Mr. Pickwick enters into conversation with 
Smangle, who says, ‘ Here am I in the Fleet Prison. Well ; good. 
What then ? ’ and so forth. 

Very naturally our Frenchman renders this ‘ Je suis ici dans la 
prison de Fleet Street. Bon.* The old Fleet Prison was in 
Farringdon Street. 
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artist’s best effort. Mr. Pickwick’s marvellous recovery of temper 
after the departure of the solicitors will be remembered as showing 
him at his best, when he withdrew his head from the open window 
in Perker’s office. 

The Steme-like touch given by Dickens to the strikingly impressive 
scene of the Chancery prisoner’s death does certainly not gain by 
its translation into French. 

‘ The turnkey stooping over the pillow drew hastily back. ‘*He 
has got his discharge, by G ! ” said the man.’ 

‘ He had. But he had grown so like death in life, that they knew 
not when he died.’ 

Le guichetier e'etant courbe sur le traversin se releva pr^oipitamment. ^ 

‘ Ma foi ! dit-il, le voilA libere, k la fin.’ 

( -ola etait vrai. Mais diirant sa vie il etait devemi si semblablc d nn mort, 
{jn'on ne sut point; dans quel instant il avait expir4. 

The strength of the turnkey’s forcible exclamation and the im- 
pressive solemnity of tlie author’s brief comment are entirely lacking 
in the French translation. 

The interview between Sam and liis father, who is afterwards 
joined in his visit by Mrs. Weller and the ‘ red-nosed man,’ Mr. Stiggins, 
must have given the readiest adapter some trouble. Sam calls his 
chuckling father ‘ an old picter card born,’ which term becomes simply 
‘wn grimacier.' Then ‘ Vot are you bustin’ vith, now? ’ asks the 
dutiful son. This, barring the mis-spelling and the omission of the 
final ‘ g,’ representing the sound of the vulgar pronunciation, is 
adequately rendered by ‘ Qu^est-ce que vous avez d wus crever main- 
tenant ? ’ 

This scene is capitally done into French, with a strong apprecia- 
tion of its irresistible humour. 

At the end of this number (No. 254) appears the usual announce- 
ment that "la fin’ is to appear ‘ au prochain numSro,^ But after 
carefully examining not only the index at the end of the volume 
but also its remaining pages from 18 Fevrier 1860 to 31 Mars of the 
same year, I can conscientiously affirm that there is no sign of Mr. 
Pickwick’s reappearance either in or out of La Prison des Dettes. 

I am inclined to doubt if the close of Mr. Pickwick’s incarceration 
ever came within the scope of the French adapter’s original intention. 
Practically he has given us the essence of Mr. Pickwick’s personal 
experience in the Fleet. The incidents that led to his surrendering 
himself to the wish of his friends do not belong to the story of his 
self-willed incarceration. 

It seems to me incredible that the translation and adaptation of 
this portion of Pickwick could have escaped the notice of either Charles 
Dickens or of his publishers ; yet, as far as I can ascertain — though no 
doubt some certain evidence on the point must be in existence, and 
may be easily attainable — there is no sort of allusion to it in Forster’s 
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The next important scene is the meeting of Mr. Pickwick with 
Alfred Jingle and Job Trotter in the poor side of the prison, ‘ le cot4 
des pauvres.* But as the adapter has not hitherto had the oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting Jingle and Job to his French readers, he is bound 
to explain them, which he does by stopping to address his public : 

Ce que o’4tait que M. Alfred Jingle, lecteur ? Si youb I’aviez vu jadis, avec 
son oamarade Job Trotter, sur les planches du Th^&tre Blinsbury, d Bath, lui si 
brillant et Job si 4trangement comique, il ne vons serait pas sorti de la 
memoire. 

This is something quite new. Evidently the translator is confusing 
Jingle with the strolling player, ‘ Dismal Jemmy,’ Job’s brother. 

M. Pickwick ne I'avait pas oublie non plus, car il lui avail souiHe sa 
maitresse ; 

This maUresse means the maiden Aunt Eachel, old Wardle’s 
elderly sister, whom Jingle persuaded to elope with him. 

' Et Sam se souvenait de Job Trotter, qui lui avait administre unc voire dc 
bois vert. Ah ! les deux amis mcnaient la vie joycusc du temps dii Theiitre 
Blinsbury I 

The possibilities of la vie joyeuse at Blinsbury Theatre would 
have been a delightful revelation, an inspiration, probably, to C-liarles 
Dickens had he ever come across the account of it. As it is, this 
introduction must have considerably puzzled any Pickwickian 
students into whose hands Le Journal four tons may have fallen. 

The inventive translator now suddenly breaks off in order to give 
his artist a chance which the original does not offer : 

En ce moment on vint appeler M. Pickwick pour passer au greffc. ‘Au 
greffe ! ’ dit-il ; ‘ n’a-t*on pas rempli toutes les formalit^s necessaires ? 11 est bieii 
difficile,’ ajouta-t-il en souriant d demi, ‘de se faire mettre en prison.’ 

Mr. Pickwick is summoned to the clerk’s office, it appears, so that he 
may find himself ‘ en presence des procureurs de Mme. Cluppins.’ 

Of course the real scene on which this is founded will be specially 
fixed in the memory of all by Hablot K. Browne’s illustration of it. 

‘ Jamais aufaravant on n’avaU vu le philosofhe dans un tel etui 
— it is needless to add that Messrs. Dodson were not ‘ on in this scene,’ 
which must have been entirely invented in order to suit an illustration 
which the ingenious or mistaken artist had already finished and 
sent in — 

et jamais on ne Ty revit depuis. Dans son indignation il jeta au nez des 
dignes associds le journal qu’il tenait d la main. Ils cnfil^rent la porte avec 
precaution ; et M. Pickwick, dont les coldres ne durent guere, remonta chez lui 
tout pensif. 

The dramatic action is shown in the tableau which represents the 
two sneaking attorneys backing out of the office door. It is not the 
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COKE AS THE FATHER OF NORFOLK 
AGRICULTURE 

A REPLY 


In a long article entitled ‘ A Great Norfolk House,* which appeared 
in the June issue of this Review, Dr. Jessopp attempted to discredit 
the statement that Coke of Norfolk had transformed the agriculture 
of his native county, and that prior to his labours and experiments 
the condition of that county, especially of the Holkham estate, was 
such as it is represented to be in his biography recently published 
under the title of Coke of Norfolk and His Friends. 

Dr, J essopp’s views are presented with a decisiveness which admits 
of no appeal. Let us examine them briefly and see upon what grounds 
he bases his assertions. 

After a lengthy recapitulation of the history of Coke’s ancestry, 
culled from the biogiaphy above mentioned, but in which many 
palpable errors are introduced by him, he proceeds to annihilate 
Coke’s claim to be considered a leading agriculturist in the following 
terms : 

It is a very great mistake, which the general reader makes who looks back 
carelessly upon the past, that Thomas William Coke was the father of Norfolk 
agriculture and the bringer-in of new things to the agriculturists of East 
Anglia. The real pioneer of the army of advance was Nathaniel Kent, born 
in 1787. Kent published his Hi/nts to Gentlemen of Landed Property in 1793, 
and the book attracted very wide notice and approval, and was specially 
welcomed by the Norfolk farmers, who presented the author with a handsome 
testimonial in 1808. Four years Kent’s junior was Arthur Young, who pub- 
lished his Letters to the Farmers of England in 1767, when Coke was a 
schoolboy, and his Farmers Taur through the East of England in 1771. 
Mrs. Stirling seems to believe that Norfolk was a desert till the great landlord 
took up his residence at Holkham and took the oversight of his vast Norfolk 
estates — an absurd delusion I Arthur Young, writing in 1771, speaks with 
enthusiasm of the advanced state of farming in Norfolk : at Docking he found 
twojgreat fanners who held 1,700 acres between them ; at Burnham one farm 
of 1,000 acres was apparently in a high state of cultivation; and from this 
same Burnham to Wells, extending, that is, almost exactly over the land now 
beautiful with the Holkham Park, there was a highly cultivated farm, pro- 
ducing crops of wheat, barley, turnips, and with tenants intelligent and 
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Life» nor in any of the plentiful Dickensiana which, within recent 
years, have been brought under my notice. Charles Dickens, in 
his letters, delivers himself of deservedly severe slaps at pilferers 
who were principally, if not entirely, American. 

At the end of every chapter of this cleverly arranged French 
adaptation appears the name of ‘ Charles Dickens ’ appended as the 
author, and followed by a note, in italics, conveying this warning to 
all and several, ‘ Reproduction irUerdite. La suite au prochain mmho' 
But this notice, as it seems to me, applied only to the work of the 
translator who was adapting it specially for the Journal pour tons, and 
does not refer to the original by Charles Dickens, which was partly the 
property of Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 

I am informed by the Paris house of Messrs. Hachette et Cie. that 
‘ the publication of the Journal pour tons was continued after 1850 
they do not say for how long— ‘ but that all volumes are now out of 
print.’ I may therefore, at all events, congratulate myself on the 
accidental preservation of this exceptionally interesting series which, 
published between 1854 and 1859, came into my possession in 18G3, 
and per tot diserimina rerum, from house to house, and from London 
to country, is still in my possession. 

F. C. Burnani). 
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Holkham was so poor and uwproductive that much of it was not worth 
five shillings an acre.’ * 

On page 98 of this same edition he describes more fully the con- 
dition of the land before Coke came into possession of his property, 
and also the wretched inhabitants of this poverty-stricken district : 

These parishes [of Warham and Holkham] are situated near the sea, and in 
the vicinity of the small port of Wells ; and not many years ago the site on 
which Mr. Coke’s stables, &c., now stand was occupied by a few mean 
straggling cottages, inhabited by miserable beings, who, unable to obtain a 
maintenance from the inadequate produce of the agricultural labour of the 
neighbourhood, derived a not less precarious subsistence from smuggling, and 
the predatory habits connected with it . . . It was nearly the same with the 
unfortunate inhabitants of Wells. ^ 

Later, lie draws the contrast : 

The present inhabitants of both parishes are, happily, of a different character 
. . . and the moral influence on the poor, not less than their increased numbers, 
is obvious. . . . Holkham has in the last forty years tripled its numbers, having 
increased from two to six hundred, and Warham has increased from two to 
more than three hundred within less than that period ; and if it be true that 
population follows subsistence, and subsistence grows out of labour, we must 
look for these in some increased sources of labour ; and where, in these parishes, 
can they be found, but in the greatly changed system of agriculture ? * 

Then, Iiaving given particulars of Coke’s system of agriculture, he 
says : 

And what has been the result ? Sterility has been converted into fertility^ 
What before was principally a meagre aheej)-ioalk, here and ther3 only ex- 
hibiting patches of ordinary rye, oats, barley, and badly cultivated turnips, ivith 
not a single ear of toheat to be seen to nod over its whole surface, has become 
a most productive land ; much more than the average of crops, of even the 
best soils and of the most valuable grains, having grown upon it ; of— I repeat 
it — from ten to twelve coombs of the best wheat and nearly twenty coombs of 
excellent barley per acre.* 

He further remarks : 

In the neighbourhood of Holkham, and in the greater part of the west of 
Norfolk, it may, however, be observed that the land U light and naturally 
sterile ; many extensive tracts of this kind were, under the old system, as 
unj)TodwMve as HoUham, and the country is equally indebted to the new 
system for the ample supply of corn they now produce.** 

Yet compare this statement with Dr. Jessopp’s assertion that 
long before Coke commenced his i^icultural career, ‘ extending over 
the land now beautiful with Holkham Park, there was a highly culti- 
vated farm, producing crops of wheat, barley, turnips, and with 
tenants intelligent and prosperom ! ’ 

Tlie fact is that on the Docking farm, to which Dr. Jessopp’s 

* NolkJiam and iis Agriculture, Ed. 1818, p. 78. 

=• (}p. cU, p. 98. ^ Oj). cif. p. lOG. 


* Op. cit. p. 87. 
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prosperous. . . . Among the Norfolk landlords and the Norfolk farmers in the 
middle of the eighteenth century there was a real craze for the new methods 
of tillage that were already in vogue, and a rage for making experiments and 
improvements in every direction. ... In the meantime, where Mrs. Stirling 
got her amazing statement that from Wells to Lynn was a sheep<walk, and a 
bad one, and that in all those twenty miles or so neither wheat, barley, nor 
rye were oultivated, I Tcnow not. It reads very like the reminiscence of one 
of my own dreams, which occasionally trouble me with nonsensical dialogues. 

And because Dr. Jessopp does not know the authority for the 
statement referred to, he proceeds to inform his readers, with a gravity 
which is unconsciously humorous, that ‘ we must be upon our guard 
^ against admitting that Thomas William Coke was the leader of the 
agricultural movement in Norfolk.’ 

Yet the question which he dismisses thus summarily is one which 
is of paramount interest, not only to the agriculturist, but to the 
student of progress and to the historian who deals with a bygone age. 
None the less, Dr. Jessopp first casually misquotes my statement, which 
related to wheat only, and next, by his naive admission of ignorance re- 
specting the origin of that statement, at the outset tends to disqualify his 
subsequent assertions. For a critic should, presumably, be conversant 
with the subject of which he treats ; yet the most superficial student 
of Coke’s agricultural career would not attempt to pronounce a verdict 
upon a matter which requires careful analysis of facts and statistics, 
without first having studied the chief authority on the question at 
issue. Had Dr. Jessopp, however, even glanced at Dr. Rigby’s able 
book on Holkham and its Agriculture, he could not have been at a loss 
to know whence came the remark which so amazes him, nor the 
grounds for beheving that remark to be veracious. 

Dr. Rigby was a man who, in his day, acquired a considerable 
scientific and literary reputation. His book on Holkliam, published 
1816-18, achieved an international reputation. It was translated 
into three different languages and had an extensive sale in Germany, 
France, Italy, and Arnerica. Obviously, therefore, it was held to 
contain rehable information by those who were in a position to gauge 
its accuracy ; while the writer himself was a contemporary of Colvc, 
and was an eye-witness of that which he attested. 

Writing of Holkham in 1817, Dr. Rigby says that when Coke came 
into possession of the estate, in 1776, wheat was not cultivated in the 
district, and then follows the emphatic statement which has be 
wildered Dr. J essopp : ‘ In the whole tract het'ween Holkham and Lynn 
not an ear was to he seen, nor was it believed that one would grow. The 
system of farming was wretched, and the produce of the soil of 
little value.’ ^ 

Referring to the great sheep-shearings instituted by Coke, he 
adds : ‘ When he [Coke] began this institution [in 1778] the land of 

' Holkham and its Agriculture, by Dr. Rigby. Ed. 1817, p. S, 
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the rabbits, being hardy in their nature,’ for which reason he asserts 
confidently that the Norfolk farmers will ‘ never be able to substitute 
any other sheep but these native sheep,’ a belief which Coke sub- 
sequently proved to be entirely erroneous, for, having improved the 
land beyond what Kent, in 1796, conceived to be possible, Coke 
successfully substituted the breed of Southdowns, which may be 
seen there to-day, for the wild, hardy Norfolk sheep which hdd been 
indigenous to the soil in a less productive period. 

As to Arthur Young, he corroborates Kent’s testimony of the 
condition of Norfolk prior to Coke’s labours. Speaking of the Style- 
man estate about Snettisham, he describes it as ‘ scarcely to be called 
land,’ and writing thus in 1771, he says that all the western tracts ^ 
of Norfolk forty or fifty years before that date were sheep-walks, 
while much of it was in the same condition only thirty years before 
the date at which he was writing, thus bringing his evidence practically 
down to the middle of the eighteenth century. This, it may be added, 
is endorsed by a report of the condition of the county of Norfolk drawn 
up for the Board of Agriculture in 1790, a copy of which is in the 
possession of Sir William ffolkes, of Hillington, King’s Lynn, and 
which affirms that ‘ landlords and farmers had been asleep before this 
date.’ 

Having thus examined the statements of Kent and Young, the 
two witnesses who Dr. Jessopp imagines support his theories, 
let us glance briefly at what other authorities state to have been the 
condition of the county prior to Coke’s labours and experiments. 

Lord Erskine, born in 1750, stated that within his own memory 
he had seen ‘ Holkham as a heath and the beautiful fields surrounding 
it as a barren waste.’ 

Samuel Copland, who wrote a work on agriculture in 1866, under 
the name of the Old Norfolk Farmer/^ tells how he had ‘ heard old 
people say they remembered the time when from Holt to Lynn, 
embracing a tract of forty miles in extent, and comprehending Holk- 
liam and Fakenham in its sweep, there was scarcely an acre of land 
thought strong enough to bear a crop of wheat.’ 

R. N. Bacon in 1845 stated that by reason of Coke’s example 
and influence, ‘ the vast tracts of uncultivated land in sheep-walks, 
warrens, and commons, with which Norfolk abounded, almost in- 
stantly became a scene of the busiest employment.’ 

Mr. Rew, reporting in 1895 to the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
in the county of Norfolk, remarked that ‘ perhaps in no part of the 
world can be found a better example of the triumph of agiicultural 
skill and enterprise over the niggardliness of Nature than in the 

1“ Famer’s Tour through the East of England, vol. ii., 1771, p. 150. 

A Etport of the TransMticna at the Holkham Sheep- Sheanng, by B. N. Bacon 

1B21, p. 26. 

Agriculture Ancient and Modern, by S. Copland, I860, p. 109. 

** Norfolk Agriculture, 10345, p. 88. 
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remarks refer, the chief husbandry was sheep. Arthur Young, more- 
over, admitted having stated that this farm was more than double 
the size which he afterwards found it to be. 

We must now consider Dr. Jessopp’s assertion that Nathaniel 
Kent was the true ‘ pioneer of the army of advance.’ 

When Kent published his Hints to Gentlemen of Landed Property 
in 1793, Coke had been labouring at agriculture for seventeen years. 
By 1787 Coke had already produced corn where it had previously 
been believed that none could grow ; while in 1792, two celebrated 
farmers, Boys and Ellman, visited Holkham and wrote their account 
of all which he had accomplished by that date,^ laying special stress 
lon their surprise at finding that he had produced ‘ immense fields of 
barley, very great crops, and perfectly clean, on land naturally poor.’ 
In 1804-, viz. four years before the date at which Dr. Jessojrp trium- 
phantly points out that a testimonial was presented to Kent, Coke had 
already received a public recognition of his services from the farmers 
of Norfolk, which, according to Roger Wilbraham, cost them seven 
hundred guineas, voluntarily expended. In 1796 Kent, with, as Dr. 
Jessopp patronisingly concedes, ‘ a certain measure of authority,’ 
himself added his testimony respecting what Coke had accomplished : 
‘ Tlie Holkham estate,’ he relates, ‘ has been increased in the memory 
of man from five to upwards of twenty thousand a year in this county, 
and is still increasing like a snowball ’ ; yet, even at that period, it 
was not the luxuriant, richly cultivated land which Dr. Jessopj) 
represents it to have been fidly a quarter of a century earlier. Kent 
gives the following statistics : 

Sedgy and swampy ground 1,500 acres 

Unimproved commons 60,000 „ 

Marsh lands 63,346 „ 

Warrens and sheep-walks 63,346 „ 

‘ It is a lamentable thing,’ Kent concludes, ‘ that these large 
tracts of land should be suffered to remain in their present unprofit- 
able state,’ ^ and we must again call to mind that, principally through 
Coke’s agency, between 1804 and 1821 no less than 153 enclosures 
took place in Norfolk alone, while between the years 1790 and 1810 
not less than two millions of waste land were brought into tillage.® 
Further, Kent emphasises the fact that ‘ a great part of this 
county is known to have been, within the space of a century, a wild, 
bleak, unproductive country comparatively with what it is now 
[in 1796] ; full half of it was rabbit-warrens and sheep-walks,^ and he 
proceeds to describe that ‘ the sheep were as natural to the soil as 

® Coke of Holkham, Walter Bye, 1896, p. 6. 

' Vol. xix. of The Annals of Agriculture, 1793. 

" Kent's Agricultural Survey of Norfolk, 1796. 

® Sketch of Thomas Coke, Eari of Leicester, printed by Whiting, Beaufort House, 
3trand ; also Norvnch Mercury, the 9th of July, 1842. 
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wnriting from fifty to 130 years after these witnesses, and having by 
his own confession devoted inadequate research to his subject, Dr. 
Jessopp attempts to discredit, by the very force of his self-assertive- 
ness, that which they took pains to demonstrate for posterity by 
a careful enumeration of facts and statistics. 

Coming nearer to our own times, and to the statements of men 
who have sifted the evidence which he ignores, we find in the K. A.S.E. 
the assertion that, in 1776 — 

Farming in Norfolk was then in a backward state. It is true that the culti- 
vation of turnips had become general since 1727, and that marling had been 
introduced in 1763; but there was little energy dneplayedt and the ‘rabbit and 
rye lands’ — the thin, drifty soil which was jocularly said to be ploughed by^ 
rabbits tethered to a pocket-knife — were generally thought to he hopelese,''^ 

Again, in Social England, we are told that in 1776 ‘ the sandy 
soil ’ on Coke’s estate ‘ yielded only a thin crop of rye and a bare 
subsistence for a few milch cows and Norfolk sheep.’ But the 
evidence which might be adduced in proof of what Coke accomplished 
and of the condition of the land from which his results were achieved 
is so overwhelming that to give any adequate summary of it would 
become tedious. It must be borne in mind that I have purposely 
quoted solely from the material accessible to the general reader, and 
that only very partially. 1 have not attempted to bring forward 
the strong evidence afforded by the mass of private correspondence 
of which I am cognisant, and which space will not permit me to 
utilise. Enough, however, has been mentioned to show the value 
of Dr. Jessopp’s statements, and how completely his theories represent 
a striking distortion of realities. Meanwhile, in one of the old letters 
lying before me is a sentence which seems as apt now as at the date 
when it was written by a Norfolk clergyman to William Roscoe during 
the riots of 1815 : ‘ Those who would belittle the labours of Mr. Coke 
are indeed throwing snowballs at the sun ; facts cannot be contro- 
verted by the sneers of the ignorant 1 ’ 

Throughout his article, like a modern Don Quixote, Dr. Jessopp 
surely tilts at windmills. That Coke was the pioneer of all agricultural 
improvements, or that there were no fiirmers in Norfolk before his 
advent, no one has maintained ; to do so would be manifestly absurd. 
But there is ample evidence, as I have demonstrated, that he was 
what Dr. Jessopp denies him to have been, ‘ the bringer-in of new 
things to the agriculturists of East Anglia,’ that he was the great 
pioneer of practical experiments in agricultuie, that the results achieved 
by him were astonishing to his contemporaries and far-reaching, and 
stUl more that before his date Norfolk was not the luxuriant, highly 
cultivated county, rich in crops and filled with intelligent farmers, 


K.A.B.E., Series 3, pi. 1, p. 8. 

Social England, edited by H. D. Traill, D.C.L., vol. vi. p. 79. 
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transformatioa of tlie light lands of Norfolk from barren heath to 
highly productive farms. A century ago the cultivation of wheat 
was practically confined to the fertile land in the east, and the heavy 
soils in the south of the county.’ 

Further, when Coke retired from public life in 1833, the condition 
of the land prior to his system of agriculture was described in all the 
speeches, pamphlets, and newspaper articles bearing upon this event. 
The Duke of Sussex, for one, pubhcly stated before an audience of 
five hundred people that Coke had made ‘ a garden of a wilderness,’ 
and described that, on succeeding to his property, though Coke was 
possessed of ' a splendid habitation and magnificent estate, althougli 
^ he had a splendid mansion, numerous pictures, valuable statues and a 
stiH more valuable library, the estate was little short o f a rabbit warren f ‘ 
After Coke’s death this fact was dwelt upon at length in all his obituary 
notices, and a very interesting summary of his work, written by 
Lord Spencer, appeared in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
in which Lord Spencer stated emphatically that when CJoke ‘ came 
into possession of his estate in the year 1776 . . . the whole district 
round Holkham was unenclosed and the cultivation was o f the most 
miserable character f But for Coke’s exertions, he points out, ‘ no 
improvement would have taken place. West Norfolk u)ould still 
have been considered a district in which wheat could not be grown f And 
later in the same article he describes how, after Coke’s labours, 

‘ Holkham assumed the appearance of fertility wliich it has ever since 
held, and attracted the attention of everyone at all interested in the 
improvement of agriculture. He was undoubtedly the original and 
greatest cause o f these beneficial results f 

Some years later, when there appeared the published account of 
the erection of the public memorial to Coke, the above fact was dwelt 
on with reiteration.'® Again and again we are told in that publica- 
tion how the extensive estate of Holkham had by Coke been ‘ con- 
verted from a comparatively barren soil to the most rich and ex- 
uberant domain in this part of the kingdom,’ how completely he had 
transformed ‘ that soil which, once a desert, was now a rich domain,’ 
that ‘ he had introduced the growth of wheat into Norfolk, by which 
Great Britain has been benefited,’ and that ‘ it was not merely this 
county [Norfolk] which he had benefited, for the whole kingdom, 
nay, the whole world, was more or less interested in his conduct.’ 
Dr. Jessopp has presumably never studied the publications of that 
date, which, it must again be emphasised, represent the evidence of 
men who were contemporaries of Coke, and who spoke from personal 
knowledge of that of which they had been eye-witnesses. • Yet, 

* ‘ An Account of a Dinner to Mr. Coke on the occasion of his Retirement f rom the 
Representation of the County, Published Norwich, 1883. 

' ‘ Vol. iii. of the B.A.S.E., 1842, p. 2. 

Narrative of the Proceedings regarding the Erection of the Leicester Memorial, 
Published by Bacon & Co., Mercury Office, Norwich. 
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charges ’ which ‘ with unabated hostility continue to be directed 
against Mr. Coke and his system, and which are not confined to the 
ignorant and prejudiced of the lower classes,’ Dr. Rigby concludes 
cynically: ‘They are, however, of easy refutation; a very simple 
statement will, probably, satisfy the ingenuous reader, and the most 
obdurate opposer of Mr. Coke will, I apprehend, be little able to 
resist 'positive facts.^ 

Upon the other inaccuracies in Dr. Jessopp’s article it is not needful 
to touch. It is true that one reads with some surprise his assurance 
that the builder of Holkham was created Earl of Leicester sixteen 
years before this was the case. And when he, somewhat more warily, ^ 
raises a doubt respecting the statement that old Lady Leicester had 
several children who died in infancy, because (in a work of a thousand 
pages) the authority for this wholly unimportant fact has not been 
quoted, one is inclined to remind him that the information is written 
indelibly upon the tomb of the lady in Tittleshall churchyard, not far 
from his own home. But misstatements such as these, in which his 
article abounds, are easily recognisable, and are worth noting only as a 
further indication of the scanty attention which he has devoted to 
each detail with which he attempts to deal. He would undoubtedly 
be on safer ground if he did not risk treating of questions of fact, but 
confined his comments to a mere expression of opinion. Yet even 
here he exhibits the same tendency to jump to hastily formed con- 
(ilusions, and to assert those conclusions with a dogmatic finality 
which a more careful student would hesitate to do, especially when 
pitting partial information against knowledge obviously derived from 
a direct source. 

Thus, in concluding his remarks, Dr. Jessopp, with a prudery 
which is militant, apparently upholds the conviction that history 
should be carefully expurgated before being presented to the public. 
Whether the public, and posterity, would appreciate this novel method 
of procedure it is not necessary to enquire. The incidents on which 
Dr. Jessopp bases his comments could not have been omitted frchn 
any honest biography of Coke, since they referred to his immediate 
family, and were thus closely connected with his own life. Moreover, 
Dr. Jessopp seems totally unaware that they are not now presented 
to the public for the first time, but have already appeared in number- 
less biographies — in the Life of Rickard Rwrton, the Memoirs o f Karo- 
line BaiMT, the Pickering Memoirs , Balzac’s Le Lys dans La Vallre, 
and other publications, ancient and modern, English and foreign. 
They are matters of history, too well known to be ignored, and they 
refer to a character in history who, whatever her errors, will always 
remain one of the most fascinating and remarkable personalities of 
the last century. 

Yet Dr. Jessopp’s article leaves us confronted with the strange 
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which Dr. Jessopp, with a too- vivid imaginalaon, fondly pictures it 
to have been. That Coke was not the original suggestor of all the 
innovations he adopted was stated in his lifetime, and fairly admitted 
by Lord Spencer after his death ; but those who suggest theoretical 
improvements in agriculture are many, and those who have the 
courage and the patience to risk testing the utility of such theories 
and of enforcing their adoption by means of practical experiment are 
rare, and it is they who usually represent the great benefactors and 
leaders of their fellow-creatures. 

It is obvious that, even during his lifetime, Coke had his detractors. 
What man has not, who has attained to any eminence in any depart- 
^ ment of life ? Had this not been so, Dr. Rigby’s book had never been 
written, giving a detailed account of Coke’s system of agriculture, of 
the necessity for it, and of the result of it. Nor would Lord Spencer’s 
admirable defence and analysis of Coke’s methods have been pub- 
lished, nor would a score of pamphlets have appeared, now no longer 
accessible to the general public, but still extant among the muniments 
of Holkham and in the libraries of many Norfolk squires, and which 
repay research if only by proving the curious storm of opposition 
and jealousy which Coke’s innovations excited in his generation. 
Yet if the Norfolk farmers were what Dr. Jessopp represents them 
to have been, m advance of Coke’s methods; if they were, as he would 
have us believe, not only conversant with scientific agriculture but 
imbued with a ‘ real craze ’ for it, and enthusiastically practising it on 
their fertile farms long before Coke’s advent, whence the storm of 
opposition with which Coke’s practices were greeted ? It is surely 
the pioneers, not the imitators who rouse condemnation and opposition. 
And when facts had proved that Coke’s methods were successful, 
when statistics brought conviction to his detractors, why the over- 
whelming gratitude of those who, according to Dr. Jessopp, had been 
his precursors in the good work and had shovm him the way ? At 
Holkham stands a colossal monument erected as a lasting expression 
of that gratitude, and which, to the average mind, presents a more 
solid argument than any which Dr. Jessopp adduces when with a 
sweeping assertiveness he ignores all facts inimical to his own rash 
statements. ‘ I had to contend with prejudice, an ignorant im- 
patience of change, and a rooted attachment to old methods,’ related 
Coke ; and he was never a man to utter an idle boast or to court per- 
sonal aggrandisement. Was he speaking of the intelligent, enthu- 
siastic, highly progressive farmers, revelling in the pretty scene of 
rural felicity which Dr. Jessopp paints as existent, even upon the 
Holkham estate, in the year 1771 ? One is almost tempted to emulate 
Dr. Jessopp’s own manner of criticism, and pronounce his assertions 
to be ‘ an abswd delusion ’ 1 while involuntarily one recalls the para- 
graph with which Dr. Rigby closed the second edition of his book 
on the 22nd of November, 1817. Speaking then of the ‘ extraordinary 
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A WORKMAN'S VIEW OF THE REMEDY 
FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 


lN common with other workmen readers of this Eeview, I turned to 
:he perusal of Mr. J. A. E. Marriott’s article on ‘ The Eight to Work,’ 
11 the June number, with considerable curiosity and interest; and, 
liter having l ead it, I must confeas to a large measure of disappoint- 
ment with its contents. For, whether reasonably or unreasonably 
I fully expected we should have had detailed some method of con- 
structive policy which, if not a ‘ panacea,’ would at least have led 
up to a remedy for the shortage of employment that besets the working 
class body politic so persistently at the present time, and impels them 
to demand the right to work with which he is dealing. Instead of 
which we have a very interesting and instructive essay that practically 
ignores this point, and leaves the matter where he (Mr. Marriott) 
found it when he started out. 

However, without indulging in further useless repining in this 
connexion, as this is essentially a working man’s question I may be 
pardoned for taking up the inquiry on behalf of my class, and stating 
briefly what can be done, in the light of my experience and observation 
of workmen and their ways of life, to ameliorate this most unsatis- 
factory condition of British labour. 

Speaking as one of the older workmen who in my time has known 
what it is to be out of employment, and to have to turn out and seek 
for work, in a period of depression in trade, day after day, and week 
after week, and fail to find it, I can certainly claim to have a living 
interest in the consideration of this phase of the difficulties of a working 
man’s position. Not that it can be said there is anything novel 
or unusual in the fact that many worthy men and women are often 
laid idle through want of work. This has at all times been a regular 
occurrence. And it is only now, when the sociaUst unrest by which 
we are surrounded has become more accentuated, that attempts 
are being made to find ‘ cures,’ whereby the cloud of unemployment 
which lowers dwkly over many a workman’s home can be dispelled, 
and work and its resulting wages resumed, along with the comfort 
and contentment they invariably bring in their train. 
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discoTery tiiat, while he will blindly champion one faulty character 
in history, in another— which presented conflicting elements and, 
despite failings, exhibited tare genius and exceptionally noble qualities 
—he can recognise only what is ‘ sad and bad and that— perhaps 
this epitomises the whole— in a celebrated portrsdt, the beauty of which 
has delighted two generations, he can see only ‘ a mlgar caricature.' 

Such remarks cannot be taken seriously and detract from the 
dignity of criticism. The fact remains that history, whether agri- 
cultural or social, cannot be written in the fantastic manner which 
Dr. JesBopp advocates, suppressing some facts and misrepresenting 
others. It is sufficiently obvious that a biographer who would deal 
honestly with posterity must state his just convictions. Nor can he 
• choose the materials with which he has to work. They are ready to 
his hand, the shade as well as the light, and a record from which some 
of the salient points are omitted is a work of fiction, not fact. 


A. M. W. Stfrunc. 
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A notable example of this character that has been strenuously 
brought to the front just lately is the establishment of Labour 
Exchanges as a ‘ cure ’ for unemployment. Public offices where 
employers could ascertain where bodies of workpeople are available 
for carrying out work they have in hand, and working people where 
their services are required. It is argued that through this medium 
workmen and employers could be more readily brought together, 
that the organisation and ‘ decasualisation * of labour would lead to 
greater permanence of employment ; and that by a drastic process of 
weeding out, the ‘ reserves of labour ' would be materially reduced, 
while those remaining would have — on the principle of the survival 
of the fittest — become more worthy. 

All this very probably is true in the main ; but to carry the argu- 
ment so far as to believe that the registration of the requirements of 
labour, or giving more facilities for its movement from place to place, 
is a ‘ cure ’ for shortage of work, is, to my mind, simply a stretch of 
the imagination, and further, as the idea is not new, only another 
exemplification of the truth of the old adage — that there is really 
nothing new under the sun. For, if it is not exactly as old as the 
hills, it certainly carries us back to the Middle Ages ; to the far times 
when the craftsmen’s guilds and lodges of Freemasons were doing 
somewhat analogous work in this direction to that carried out in our 
own day by the trade unions of this country. Moreover, without 
it being necessary for us to rely upon the unions for information of 
this nature, or the Labour Bureaus established by many munici- 
palities ; or even setting up additional Labour Exchanges as proposed, 
where a shilling advertisement in an evening paper would serve the 
purpose quite as well ; it would be easy to prove without all this 
bureaucratic routine that workmen generally are not now without 
accurate knowledge of where large works are in progress and employ- 
ment likely to be met with ; the freemasonry that obtains among 
all distinctions of labour prompting men to tell each other of any 
town or place where work is to be found. And my experience of 
this feeling of comradeship between man and man is that it is dis- 
played independent of whether they are unionist or non-unionist, 
esjyrit de corps impelling men who are in employment to give this 
information to their less fortunate brethren. And, independent of 
the question of who would have to pay for their institution and up- 
holding, they appear to me to be a work of supererogation, as the 
agencies we already have are ample for the purpose. And again, 
to elaborate this point, on which the whole argument hinges, I have 
never yet, after a life-long experience of the vicissitudes of labour, 
been confronted with the difficulty of getting to know where work 
was to be obtained, whenever or wherever it was to be had for thfe 
asking. And further, I believe the solution of this problem, when 
it is arrived at, will be found to lie far deeper than can be fathomed 
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by any schemes which can be devised for the mobiKty of labour. To 
my thinking, to put the whole matter into a nutshell, the most radicd 
cure for unemployment — shortage of work — can only be defined by 
what is virtually a self-evident proposition — that is, the provision of 
a fuller and better paid average state of employment. And I have 
no doubt this remedy, although it may appear to be a fanciful one, 
could be easily achieved by wise economies on the part of capital and 
labour. Capital by according to the workman such a share of the 
profits of their combined management and industry as would impel 
him to believe that he was being fairly dealt with, and compel him 
as a fair-minded man to render a more adequate service for his enhanced 
wages. And labour by making a much more sensible use of the money ^ 
which has been earned, in its expenditure on articles of utility, the 
production of which will in effect prove an addition to the sum total of 
employment. 

With a view to clearing the ground somewhat before beginning to 
deal with other causes of and remedies for unemplojnnent, I may 
mention one project that has been discussed lately — the Unemploy- 
ment Bill of the Labour party. In my opinion we have had enough, 
and more than enough, of special law-making for the working classes, 
as many of us have already been well-nigh legislated out of our employ- 
ment by well-meant but mistaken measures passed to promote our 
welfare. And I cannot but believe that this latest effort of the 
party will prove the last straw which will break the patience of the 
self-reliant workman, and make him kick against the notion that he 
cannot look out for himself and protect his own interests. For my 
own part I cannot conceive that any good can be done, at least within 
a reasonable measure of time, by suggesting such drastic changes 
in our present methods of work and conditions of service between 
employers and employed as were embodied in this Bill. And the 
short shrift recently accorded to the measure by Parliament and the 
country furnishes evidence which does not warrant our proceeding 
further in this direction. The broad fact is, the ta:^payers and the 
ratepayers as represented by the State and the municipalities are 
not yet ready to provide employment for working men and women 
in aU the industries. It is true they have already engaged in and 
achieved success in some special undertakings, notably, the provision 
of water, gas, electricity, the tramways, &c., which lend themselves 
more directly to (Collective ownership ; although even these have often 
been built, and are run at a cost which would prove prohibitive in any 
private establishment that had not the power to draw upon public 
moneys forlosses which had been incurred in the conduct of the business. 
No, we believe we can safely say that the people of this country are 
^ot yet prepared for the socaaiUsation of its capital, and the means of 
production and distribution ; and will not be until it has been proved 
to demonstration that the same constant watchfulness with regard 
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to economies in management which animates all successful business 
enterprise has become the dominant factor in the spending of moneys 
which are not owned by anyone in particular but by all in common. 

In the earlier part of my working career we were equally as 
subject to ebbs and flows in the employment of capital and labour, 
which were quite as severe, and often more protracted than at the 
present time. These breaks in the continuity of labour were 
generally attributed to three reasons — over-production, foreign com- 
petition, and adverse seasons. The first — over-production — will 
be regarded by very few at this time as a tenable one, until each 
and dl without class distinction have had their wants supplied. 

^ The next reason is more open to consideration, and will be dealt with 
afterwards. While as regards the last — adverse seasons — their evil 
efiects are not felt so severely now that our commerce has become 
more increasingly world-wide than at the former period. To these 
must now be added another cause which exercises a decided influence 
in the production of unemployment : the encroachment of the machine 
on the workman’s field of labour. Although, I must say, in my 
experience as an artisan, I have not found it a hindrance, but often a 
helpmate, as it has tended to make labour less arduous in the skilled 
trades, and even in the more laborious occupations where its adverse 
influence has been severely felt, its assistance has enabled many men 
whose physical strength is not equal to hard work, and others whose 
mental abilities through want of training are not sufiiciently alert for 
the higher industries, to obtain and retain employment in our factories, 
engineering, and general workshops, who without this aid would have 
been more hampered in earning a livelihood. And, while many work- 
men decry its indiscriminate uses, I am convinced the machine, 
taking it generally, has wrought more good than harm to the labouring 
classes ; especially in materially reducing the cost in the production of 
manufactured commodities, and consequently enabling the humblest 
of our toilers to have a better share in the products of labour. 

Another phase of the question deserving notice is the large number 
of young men — and older ones, too, for that matter — who have not 
served a full apprenticeship to their trades, and were not bound, who 
as soon as they have learned enough of their business to make them 
believe they are worth two or three more shillings a week in wages, 
desert their old master and take berths as improvers ; and often 
they have to continue as improvers for the rest of their days, through 
neglecting to make themselves more fully competent. This type of 
men in the building trades has been brought into existence mainly by 
the ‘ jerry ’ building fraternity ; they are not fitted for doing even fairly 
good work, and are often out of employment, being the last to be 
set on in a busy time, and the first to be stopped on its slackening. 
A further influence in this direction that has not worked altogether 
for good is the product of legislation. The Workmen’s Compensation 
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Act was, we have no doubt, passed in the best interests of labour. 
But it has certainly resulted in renderi|ig the position of many of the 
older men in their employment more precarious — men who have 
grown grey in the service of their employers, of whom it is often 
facetiously said they would have to be taken over along with the 
freehold when a change of proprietorship was made. I have known 
several of these men who have had to be turned adrift from this 
cause ; and others because of this and trade’ union regulations com- 
bined, which would not permit them to accept lower wages for easier 
and less dangerous work in the same employment. And in this way 
many an old tie between workman and employer has had to be severed, 
and the kindly associations engendered by long years of service between 
man and man has had to be cast to the four winds because employers* 
must be just to themselves before generous to their employees ; and 
from these causes many kn old workman who was competent for 
lighter work at less wages has become unemployable. 

Another side issue which has proved an important factor in the 
cause of unemployment among the masses of the people is the super- 
ficial education we have been giving to our children in the elementary 
schools during the last thirty odd years. Not only has this training 
failed in turning out a more intelligent and willing body of workers 
but it has also rendered many of its recipients through a feeling of 
false pride unemployable. At the same time I do not wish to infer ^ 
from this objection that the requisite skill to carry out many me- 
chanical operations cannot be more readily gained and successfully 
applied by a capable educated workman; always provided that his 
moral training, his conscientiousness, is commensurate with his acquired 
abilities. But, unfortunately, this is too often not the case. That 
little learning which is a dangerous thing has upset his mental equi- 
librium, and instead of his abilities assisting him in his labours they 
have tended to make his work more irksome and distasteful, and, 
as it were, beneath his dignity. Education is a most desirable adjunct 
to industry, but whenever it interferes with discipline it is not an 
unalloyed blessing. The truth is we have attempted too much ; 
the superstructure cannot be substantial if the foundation has been 
badly laid. Instead of in the first instance teaching thoroughly the 
three R’s, grammar, composition, history, geography, and, above all, 
what can be taught for the formation of moral character, we have 
wearied our children's minds with problems in geometry, algebra, 
and other abstruse subjects, which, if learned, are of no use to nine- 
tenths of our working people, and so are promptly forgotten. And, 
further, this is a fact that cannot be ignored, and one which promises 
little hope for improvement in the educational status of my class. 
If nine-tenths of our working men can read and write fairly well, and 
have mastered sufficient arithmetic to enable them to understand the 
state of the odds,’ that is enough to satisfy their limited require- 
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ments. And, if it were possible to imbue the majority of our workmen 
with the enthusiasm for work they have for sport and play, they would 
be irresistible and carryall before them. Nor can this failure of 
education in its alliance with labour be ascribed altogether to faults of 
the system or the teachers, as many parents must be held in a measure 
blameable for this shortcoming through allowing their children to be 
absent from school so often ; while many others who, by the exercise 
of stern self-denial, have kept their children under tuition beyond the 
regular school age have, when they set them to work, insisted on 
putting them to some occupation where they can obtain their liveli- 
hood with their coats on. And in this way many a lad with a happy 
^knack for searching out the why and wherefore of mechanical con- 
trivances has been doomed to an uncongenial life on a desk stool ; 
whereas, but for the false pride which apes gentility, had he been 
allowed to pursue the top of his bent, he would have turned out a 
creditable and willing producer of wealth — a six o’clock man — ^instead 
of being an incubus on the labour of others as a consumer ; a misfit, 
a round peg in a square hole, dissatisfied with himself and a drag upon 
the progress of the rest of the community. The notion that unfortu- 
nately prevails among the majority of working class parents, who by 
dint of hard work and strict economy have managed to give their 
sons an education above the common, that these qualifications must 
needs be used as a stepping-stone to some occupation otherwise than 
manual labour, is a mistaken one. For while the black-coated brigade 
is always overcrowded and treading on each other’s heels for employ- 
ment, and even when in work, except in the higher positions, badly 
paid, there are always opportunities for clever lads with some push 
in them to rise to positions as foremen and managers in our textile 
mills, engineering, building, and general workshops, which would 
afford them better pay and more regular employment. 

The tariff reformers’ Open Sesame for the remedy of unemploy- 
ment — the imposition of import duties on manufactured commodities 
from over the sea — is not at present within the range of practical 
politics ; nor, I venture to say, likely to be for many long years. 
Still, as it is being strenuously pushed to the front, we will try to 
ascertain if any comfort for the workless one can be gained from this 
source. In the first place we must ask. What duties can be imposed 
on foreign imports which will prove beneficial to the working classes ? 
I am decidedly of opinion that foodstuffs of whatever nature, and 
from whatever quarter they come, must be resolutely ruled out of 
this category. While the raw materials of every class used in our 
varied manufactures should be as free of access to our shores as the 
air we breathe, as it is as necessary to our existence as a manufacturing 
nation. Then as regards the semi-manufactured material we have 
heard so much about, this is equally as advantageous to our em- 
ployers and workmen. For instance, take steel billets ; these are 
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the raw material for the rolling of steel plates, angles, joists, and other 
sections ; and it is more than possible that the coal and coke used in 
their production abroad was exported from this country, and that 
the workman in wages and the colliery owner in profit has benefited 
by the transaction. Further, the sole reason why these semi-manu- 
factures cm he ‘ dumped ’ is that they are less costly than that of the 
home producer ; and it is undoubtedly true that this ‘ dumping ’ has 
enabled our home traders in many instances to buy this semi-raw 
material, complete its manufacture, and then re-export the finished 
product to the country of its origin. And all through the process 
the course of barter and exchange has furnished wages for our work- 
men, employment for our ships, and profit for the capitalist. But 
there is another aspect of our foreign trade that cannot be ignored,* 
which tends to cut the ground from under our feet and render less 
stable our opportunities for advancement in our trade relations with 
our foreign customers. Just now, and for years, our engineers and 
machinists have been busy building mills and workshops in India, 
China, Japan, and other countries, and fitting them with motive 
power and machinery for the production of manufactured goods of 
all classes. I would ask if it is in the nature of things, after we have 
fitted these factories abroad with all necessary appliances for the 
natives of those countries to make the finished product for them- 
selves, that we can expect them to take our finished goods as weU ? ^ 
Our innate good sense tells us that we cannot. We must understand 
these manufactories have been built for use, and not for show. And, 
while our workmen and capitalist employers, and through them the 
country generally, have reaped the benefit of the foreign orders, their 
after effects must recoil on our own heads in making competition 
keener for our manufacturers in those countries. Personally I do 
not think we have any cause for complaint on this score ; we cannot 
both eat our cake and have it ; and while our workers in wood and 
iron are prospering by this labour, the competition it induces will 
compel our merchants and manufacturer to get out of the old groove, 
or otherwise be side-tracked, and strike out into new paths wherever 
these influences bar the way to the old. 

Those of us who are old enough to remember the early fifties of 
the last century, when flour and bread— the workman’s staff of life— 
were more than twice the price they are to-day ; when tea and sugar, 
and colonial produce generally, were dear and scarce articles on the 
workman’s table ; when the purchase of a new suit, a dress, a bonnet 
or a Paisley shawl was an event which came so seldom that it was 
regarded as a red-letter day in the calendar of the workman’s home, 
and cdebrated accordingly; when wages were from 20 to 30 per 
cent, less than at this time, . and were further depreciated in their 
purchasing power undwr the shadow of the restrictions of trade 
which then obtained ; when employment was more scanty and trade 
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depressions more severe ; none of us who can recall our experienceB 
of fifty years since would, I aver, even lift a finger to help to bring 
thehtt back again. While the younger generation, if they will but read, 
can live over again in history the stress and durance of the time, and 
thus fortify thenlselves against any insidious attempts to check the 
free and natural flow of imports and exports under whatever name 
— ^tariff reform, broadening the basis of taxation, or bald protection — 
as these will only end in reducing the volume of employment and 
raising the prices of commodities to the consumer ; and in their special 
application to the working classes making them poorer. 

But by far the most potent causes which affect the continuity 
and volume of employment, with reference to which it will be necessary 
to speak plainly, are the wastage of health and wealth on intemperance 
of all kinds ; and strikes and lock-outs. These factors in the produc- 
tion of slackness in the call for labour and dislocations in trade are 
undoubtedly the most powerful of which we are made cognisant. 
There are few of us who can afford to waste our capital in riotous 
living or in idleness and not be left the poorer. But to the great 
body of the people this extravagant misuse of their money and their 
labour simply courts disaster. And it is obvious we have in these 
reasons for national depreciation the root causes most inimical to the 
progress in well-being of the working classes of this country. 

To begin with the drink bill : according to calculations which 
have been made, 65 , lOd. per week is the average sum spent upon 
intoxicating liquors by every working class family in this kingdom. 
This estimate has been examined in great detail by Messrs. Rowntree 
and Sherwell, who have tested the %ure 8 in a number of ways. The 
result of their investigation is summed up as follows : 

That a large proportion of the working classes spend very much less than 
the amount suggested is certain ; but it is equally certain that a oousiderable 
number spend very much more, and when all possible deductions have been 
made, it is doubtful if the average family expenditure upon intoxicants can be 
reckoned at less than 6s. per week.’- 

Taking this estimate of 65 . per week for each household as our 
basis, and taking the number of working class dwellings as given" by 
Mr. Chio 22 a Money, M.P., in Riches and Poverty at 6,500,000, we have 
an expenditure on intoxicating liquors alone of 1,950,000Z. per week 
by the six and a half millions of families involved. That this huge 
sum is far more than reasonable moderation can possibly require 
there are few will deny. And the question is, What is reasonable 
moderation in strong drink ? My own estimate, as it is my practice, 
is a half pint a day, pints per week, at a cost of 8 }if. a week for 
bottled beer at 2 Jd. per pint. But as I am probably more abstemious 
than the average, we will allow two pints a day, or fourteen pint 
bottles for the week, which will entail an expenditure of 2 s. lid. a 
» Mr. B. S. Rowntree’s Poverty : a Study of Town Life* 
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week on tliis item by every workmg class family in tbe kingdom. But 
even this saving can be improved upon by buying our beer in the 
cask. A very good beer can be bought for 1«. a gallon, but as we 
have no desire to sacrifice quality to cheapness, we will pay Is. 2d, 
for it ; and as our beer will now cost us less money we will extend our 
allowance for the benefit of the toper to two gallons, or sixteen pints 
per week, which will cost 2s. 4d, We shall now be in a position to 
compute the saving which can be made in the workman’s share in the 
annual drink bill, and also to show how useful this saving will prove 
in the provision of employment. Deducting the 2s. 4d. beer money 
from the 6s. given as the average, we have 3s. 8d. left per family 
as a saving on this item ; or for the 6,500,000 families, 1,191,6662. 
per week, which makes for the whole year over 61,966,6322. * 

As it is obvious the necessities of the labouring classes would 
require them to spend most of this saving on articles of dress, we 
will try and ascertain what they could buy per family with it, and 
also what the sum total would come to for the whole country. For 
convenience in calculation it will be desirable to bring the 3s. 8d. a week 
saved into a lump sum for the year, which is 92. 10s. 8d. Having 
presumed that the money will be spent on useful articles of wearing 
apparel generally, we will take woollens first, and make provision for 
material for suits for the father and son of the family ; this will require 
six yards of cloth, wide width, at 7s. per yard, t.e, 22. 2s., which leaves ^ 
us with 72. 8s. 8d. to apportion among the other members of the 
family. On the supposition that they will require new coats or 
mantles and as there are three of varying ages to provide for, we shall 
have to buy seven yards of double width cloth at 4s. per yard for the 
purpose, i.e. 12. 8s., this reducing our balance to 62. Os. 8d. As the 
mother and girls will be needing new dresses we will lay out a portion 
of our residue on wide-width union dress goods, which will take twelve 
yards of this material at Is. 6d. per yard, or 18s. for this item. We have 
yet 52. 2s. 8d. in hand, and as cotton goods will be required for various 
articles of underclothing, which wiD be made at home, we will purchase 
thirty-two yards of calico and fiannelette at an average price of 5c2. 
per yard, which will cost us 13s. id. From the 42. 9s. we have 
left, we will buy boots for the whole family at an average cost of 9s. 
per pair, t.e. 22. 5s. for five pairs. We have still a remainder of 
22. 4s. id., which it would be good policy to keep as a nest-egg against 
possible bad times, or expended, if absolutely needful, on other articles 
of utility . 

Having now accounted for our savings on the drink bill of the 
great body of the people, we will proceed to demonstrate their effect 
in the provision of increased employment in the textile and shoe- 
making industries. So far as the woollen trade is concerned, we have 
an annual additionid requirement of six yards at 7s. per yard, seven 
yards at 4s. and twelve yards of dress stuffs at Is, 6(2. a yard, while 
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cotton fabrics account for thirty-two yards at Sd. per yaid, for each 
family. While the call for boots over and above the normal demand 
win be five pairs for 6,500,000 famihes, or a grand total of 32,600,000 
pairs. 

It will now be interesting to eictend these items, and present them 
in the form of a table. 

Woollen goods at 7a. Od. per yard 89,000,000 yards ;fl8,660,000 


„ „ 4a. Od. » 45,600,000 „ 9,100,000 

Dress „ la. 6d. „ 78,000,000 „ 6,860,000 

Cotton „ 5d. „ 208,000,000 „ 4,838,888 

Boots, average price per pair 9s. 82,500,000 pairs 14,626,000 
Savings available for other purposes ... ... 14,408,838 


Total savings ^£61, 966, 666 


Thus, out of a total saving of 61,966,6661. per year, on the expendi- 
ture for this item of luxury alone, we have, after buying the large 
quantities of manufactured goods and boots shown, at a cost of 
47,558,3331., still a capital of 14,408,3331. available for the purchase 
of furniture, carpets, curtains, and other articles for making the 
house cosy and beautiful. And, further, as we are entitled to presume 
that the denisens of the 6,500,000 dwellings dealt with would have 
had their needs supplied — in a sort of way — before, we may take it 
that the manufacturing of the additional quantity of textile goods and 
boots enumerated would be a clear gain to the community in increased 
employment. 

This huge saving, which to all intents and purposes, and to the 
advantage of all concerned, could be wrested from the clutches of a 
trade that furnishes the lowest average rate of employment, and pays 
the least percentage in wages to its employees in accordance with the 
capital used in its business, would be sufficient to pay a living wage of 
30a. per week, or 78Z. a year, to 794,444 workmen, and afford them 
constant work all the year round ; a number which is in excess of the 
highest total average state of unemployment, taking both umonist 
and non-unionist throughout the country. 

With reference to other fruitful reasons for fluctuations in the 
demand for labour to be dealt with — strikes and lock-outs. We are 
frequently being confronted with examples of this character which 
must fill the minds of all thoughtful workmen with dismay. In some 
of these oases it is a pitiful illustration of the tail wagging the dog. 
At times, as we have seen, even of open mutiny against constituted 
authority set up by the men themselves, where the recusants, actuated 
by political zeal rather than the furtherance of their own best interests 
and the interests of their fellow-men, are determined to work out 
their own destiny on untried political lines in lieu of the established 
principles of supply and demand, which always have and always will 
in the long run rule the market for labour, as they do all other markets. 
But, although the question is a tempting one to handle, I will forbear 
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at tliis time, as my object is to biing into a somewhat stronger light the 
fact that the efEects of these industrial upheavals do not confine them- 
selves to those actually engaged, but exercise a direful influence Upon 
many innocent non-combatants ; and are the source of much of the 
want of continuity of labour that we all deplore. For instance, the 
dislocation of employment in the industries immediately involved will 
lead very soon to the throwing out of gear of the subsidiary trades, 
which must depend in a large measure upon the prosperity of the 
more important industries for their own development and success. In 
these cases, the spending power of the special belligerents aflected 
and other cognate trades being crippled, its effects will soon be seen 
in the textile, tailoring, boot, and other manufactures. The fac^ 
that many thousands of toilers are workless and wageless will result 
in a general disturbance of business. Goods, which in normal circum- 
stances would have gone into consumption, will be lying on the shelves 
of the retailer ; consequently the orders which under brighter auspices 
should, and would, have been forthcoming for goods to replace those 
which ought to have been sold, have to be withheld, and short time 
and discharges of working men and women become the order of the 
day. And before long there are cries of distress and poverty arising 
from a condition of unemployment brought about, too often, by the 
unwarranted action of a comparatively few irresponsible men, who 
in the majority of cases cover the whole of their family, or their family^ 
cares, under their own hats. But men will not think, or at least will 
not think wisely. It is a word and a blow, and too often the blow first. 
When employment in the industries throughout the country is declin- 
ing, when employers are experiencing a diJB&culty in replacing orders as 
they are being worked out ; when vacant berths in the sMpbuilding 
yards, silent machines in the workshops, and discharges of workmen 
week after week tell the tale eloquently that trade has become 
depressed ; this is no time for causing further trouble by strikes and 
lock-outs. Far more sensible would it be for all concerned to bow 
to the inevitable ; instead of flying in the face of fortune, in the front 
of a falling market, at a time when the employer could more profitably 
close down his works than try to keep them going. Workmen are 
perfectly justified in doing all they can to gain a fairer share of the 
proceeds of their labour in prosperous times. But the application of 
this principle cuts both ways. As they have a right to share in the 
good times, equity demands it is equally their duty to suffer deprecia- 
tion with the employers in the bad times. Putting on one side for 
the moment the comparative relations of employer and employed : 
profit-sharing without loss-sharing does not imply a complete sense of 
duty or of justice such as should prevail, if not between master and 
workman, at least between man and man. 

In conclusion, it hardly seems necessary to insist that the large 
wastage of industrial capital— -the accumulated funds of the trade 
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onions, and the moneys disbursed by the employers during a stn^ 
of this character— would have been more sensibly used in the provision 
of work, instead of being thrown away in starving one side or Ihe other 
into subjection. This capital, usefully employed, would not only have 
provided work in their own business, but through the ramifications of 
the commercial machine its benefits would have extended to the 
whole body of labour in the country. A change of this nature 
in our industrial strife is a consummation devoutly to be wished 
for; and one that will be near at hand when workmen recognise 
they owe a duty to their employers; and equally, employers to their 
workmen ; and when both acknowledge they have duties which in 
jpommon justice they should render to the whole community. Finally, 
the reforms here briefly sketched out are such as the working classes can 
accomplish for themselves. And, once achieved, they would result 
in such an expansion of our home trade as would prove a remedy for 
unemployment, and render unnecessary any alterations in our fiscal 
policy 


Jaues G. Hutchinson. 
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THE WOMEN'S ANTI-SUFFRAGE 
MOVEMENT 

In June 1889 — ^nearly twenty years ago — an ‘ Appeal against Female 
Suffrage ’ was issued in this Review. It was signed by about 104 names, 
headed by the veteran Lady Stanley of Alderley, whose long social ser- 
vice, combined with her marked independence and originality, made of 
her, in this matter, a leader whom other women were proud to follow. 
Among the names are many, very many, of which the bearers have now 
passed away. The list was rich in the names of women remarkable for 
ability or high character, and of these many were also the wives of 
famous men— Mrs. Goschen, Mrs. Westcott, Mrs. Church, Mrs. T. H. 
Green, Mrs. Leslie Stephen, Mrs. Huxley, Mrs. Hort, Mrs. Spencer 
Walpole, Mrs. W. E. Forster, Mrs. Matthew Arnold, Mrs. Arnold? 
Toynbee, Mrs. Max Muller, Mrs. Seeley, Mrs. Bagehot — whose names 
therefore conveyed a double protest against a national danger.^ 

If we look at the appeal itself, and compare it with the arguments 
advanced to-day against woman suffrage, we see that the case put 
forward is substantially the same, but that the process of time has 
in some respects strengthened the older pleas, while in others it has 
made it necessary to add to them. The ^ Appeal ’ was written imme- 
diately after the passage of the Local Government Act creating County 
Councils as we now know them, and it expressed^hearty sympathy] 

with all the recent efforts which have been made to give women a more important 
part in those affairs of the community where their interests and those of men are 
equally concerned. ... As voters for or members of School Boards, Boards of 
Guardians, and other important public bodies, women have now opportunities 
br public usefulness which must promote the growth of character, and at the 
same time strengthen among them the social sense and habit. . . . The care of 
the sick and the insane ; the treatmentof the poor ; the education of children ; in all 
these matters and others besides, they have made good their claim to larger and 
more extended powers. 

Since these words were written what may be called the Local 
Government powers of women^ — powers especially recognised and 

^ In furtherance of this Appeal a Protest against Female Suffrage was widely 
circulated amongst women readers, and a long list of signatures was published in the 
August No. of the same year— Ewtob, Nineteenth Century and After, 
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supported by this earlier manifesto — have been still further extended, 
and, finally, the right of women not only to vote for, but to become 
elected members of County and Borough Councils, has been conceded, 
thus bringing to a successful issue a movement covering some forty 
years of the national life. 

At the same time it will perhaps strike a thoughtfi)! reader of the 
earlier document, as he or she looks back over the twenty years which 
separate us from it, that important as women’s share in Local Grovem- 
ment has become, female suffrage as such has had very little to do 
with it, or with the general progress of reform. Women have been 
placed on local bodies by the votes of men, or by co-option, rather 
than by the votes of women ; probably just as good or even better 
results might have been achieved by the American system, which 
nominates women — through the Governor or the Mayor — ^to sit on 
State or Municipal boards. And outside the Local Government sphere 
altogether a large amount of both legislative and administrative 
reform has been secured by the efforts of women, official and non- 
official, whose wide experience of life, together with their trained 
abihty, acting on the minds and appealing to the justice of men, 
have borne admirable fruit. The * Eemonstrants ’ of twenty years 
ago maintained that ‘ during the past half-century all the principal 
injustices of the law towards women have been amended by means 
of the existing constitutional machinery ; and with regard to those 
that remain, we see no signs of any unwillingness on the part of Parlia- 
ment to deal with them.’ Parliament in truth has been dealing with 
them, in the slow but steady English ^hion, ever since ; and if much 
is still unachieved, it is because the reforms yet to be won depend 
upon the growth of public opinion and moral conviction among both 
average men and average women, — ^a growth which is still in many 
important respects — I refer especially to matters concerning the 
relation of the sexes — weak and ineffectual. 

Thus, while the advancing education of women, and their greater 
social power and efficiency have given them an ever-increasing influence 
on both law-making and administration, the important suffrage - 
let me repeat — which they possessed during the whole period has 
played an extremely insignificant part in the process. It has been 
very difficult to get them to vote in any numbers ; only the pressure 
of religious interests has achieved it ; and with regard to the important 
powers in respect of women and children possessed by local bodies, 
the woman vote has notoriously meant little or nothing. 

This is perhaps one of the most striking features of the twenty 
years which lie between us and the manifesto of ’89. It seems to show 
that women are not naturally voters, and that the instruments which 
suit and serve them best are of another kind. 

But while the main case to be presented against the suffrage 
does not differ now materially from the main case as it was presented 
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in ’89, it cannot be denied that the circumstances of to^ay are 
difEerent from those of twenty years ago. The speech printed below 
enumerates some of those recent events which are in all our minds. 
Urged by them, the women of to-day, who oppose female sufErage, 
can no longer content themselves with * Appeals ’ or ‘ Remonstrances.’ 
We have reached perhaps the crisis of the movement, and an active 
propaganda must be met by one no less active. Last year the first 
steps in opposition were taken ; and in a few weeks 37,000 signatures 
were collected. This year a National Women’s Anti-SufErage League 
has been started, evoking the same instant and widespread response, 
and on the 21st of July a crowded meeting, under the presidency 
of the Countess of Jersey, was held at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel, for the purpose of approving the Constitution, and adopting 
the Manifesto of the new League. The task of proposing the 
Manifesto fell to myself, and the editor of this Review, renewing 
the friendly co-operation shown by Sir James Knowles in initiating 
the appeal of ’89, has expressed a wish to print the speech made 
on that occasion. No one can be more conscious of its short- 
comings and omissions than myself. But it shows, I hope, that the 
newly started League is very much in earnest ; and that while the old 
arguments of ’89 are as strong as ever, time has added not a few 
new ones to our store. 

The manifesto ran as follows : ^ 

1. It is time that the women who are opposed to the concession of the par- 
liamentary franchise to women should make themselves fully and widely heard. 
The arguments on the other side have been put with great ability and earnestness, 
in season and out of season, and enforced by methods legitimate and illegitimate. 

2. An Anti-Sufirage league has therefore been formed, and all women who 
sympathise with its objects are earnestly requested to join it. 

3. The matter is urgent. Unless those who hold that the success of the 
women’s sufErage movement would bring disaster upon England are prepared 
to take immediate and efiective action, judgment may go by default and our 
country drift towards a momentous revolution, both social and political, before 
it has realised the dangers involved. 

4. It is sometimes said that the concession of the franchise is * inevitable/ 
and that a claim of this kind once started and vehemently pressed must be 
granted. Lot those who take this view consider the case of America. A vigorous 
campaign in favour of women’s sufErage has been carried on in the States for 
more than a generation* After forty years the American agitation has been 
practically defeated, The English agitation must be defeated in the same way 
by the steady work and argument of women themselves. 

5. Let us state the main reasoxui why this League opposes the concession of 
the parliamentary vote to women : 

(o) Because the spheres of men and women, owing to natural causes, are 
essentially difEerent, and therefore their share in the management of the State 
should be difEerent. 

(h) Because the complex modem State depends for its very existence on naval 
and military power, diplomacy, finance, and the great mining, constructive, 
*^PPmg and tr^port indnatrieB, in none of which can women take any practical 
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part. Yet it is upon these matten, and the vast inteiests involved in them, that 
the work of Parliament largely turns. 

(c) Because by the concession of the local government vote and the admission 
of women to County and Borough Councils, ^e nation has opened a wide sphere 
of public work and influence to women, which is witlun their powers. To make 
proper use of it, however, will tax all the energies that women have to spare, 
apart from the care of the home and the development of the individual life. 

(d) Because the influence of women in social causes will be diminished rather 
than increased by the possession of the parliamentary vote. At present they 
stand, in matters of social reform, apart from and beyond party poUtics, and are 
listened to accordingly. The legitimate influence of women in politics — in all 
classes, rich and poor — will always be in proportion to their education and common 
Sense. But the deciding power of the parliamentary vote should be left to men, 
whose physical force is ultimately responsible for the conduct of the State. 

^ (e) Because all the reforms which are put forward as reasons for the vote can 

be obtained by other means than the vote, as is proved by the general history of 
the laws relating to women and children during the past century. The channels 
of public opinion are always freely open to women. Moreover, the services 
which women can with advantage render to the nation in the field of social and 
educational reform, and in the investigation of social problems, have been recog- 
nised by Parliament. Women have been included in Royal Commissions, and 
admitted to a share in local government. The true path of progress seems to lie 
in further development along these lines. Representative women, for instance, 
might be brought into closer consultative relation with Government departments, 
in matters where the special interests of women are concerned. 

(/) Because any measure for the enfranchisement of women must either 
_ (1) concede the vote to women on the same terms as to men, and thereby in 
practice involve an unjust and invidious limitation ; or (2) by giving the vote 
to wives of voters tend to the introduction of political differences into domestic 
life ; or (3) by the adoption of adult suffrage, which seems the inevitable result of 
admitting the principle, place the female vote in an overpowering majority. 

ig) Because, finally, the danger which might arise from the concession of 
woman suffrage, in the case of a State burdened with such complex and far- 
reaching responsibilities as England, is out of all proportion to the risk run by 
those smaller communities which have adopted it. The admission to full political 
power of a number of voters debarred by nature and circumstance from the 
average political knowledge and experience open to men, would weaken the 
central governing forces of the State, and be fraught with peril to the country. 
Women who hold these views must now organise in their support. 

6. We appeal, therefore, to those who disapprove the present suffrage agita- 
tion, to join our I^eague, and to support it by every means in their power. 

The woman suffrage movement can be defeat>ed — it must be defeated — and 
by women themsel ves. 

Women of England ! We appeal to your patriotism, and your common 
sex^e. 

Upon this text the following speech was delivered : 

‘ The first part of the foregoing Manifesto dwells on the urgency 
of the situation. As to that there can, I think, be no doubt. When 
a Women’s Enfranchisement Bill has passed its second reading in 
the House of Commons by a large majority ; when we have a militant 
Society, amply supplied with money, and served by women who seem 
to give their whole time to its promotion ; when we have before us 
the spectacle of marchings and counter-marchings, alarums and 
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ezctizsionfi, on belialf of the Suffrage cause, in all parts of England ; 
when Ministers’ houses are attacked and political meetmgs broken 
np ; when besides the pennyworth of argument, added to an intoler- 
able deal of noise, with which the Women’s Social and Political Union 
provide us, we have the serious and impressive sight of Mrs. Fawcett’s 
procession of a month ago — ^then, indeed, it seems to be time that 
those women who, with no less seriousness, with, I hope, no less 
tenacity, and with certainly as much public spirit as Mrs. Fawcett 
and her supporters, hold the view that Woman Suffrage would be a 
disaster for England, and first and foremost for women themselves — 
that they should bestir themselves, that they should take counsel, 
that they should organise opposition, and prepare to see it through. 
For the fight will be a tough and a long one. We shall want work* 
we shall want money, we shall want enthusiasm. No member joining 
this League should be an idle member. Time, money, zeal — ^we ask 
you for all these — and if this newly formed League is not prepared 
to give them, we might as well not organise it at all. We want an 
efficient Central Office, and an efficient Executive Committee ; we 
want a good and active Publication Committee ; we want branches 
throughout the country, who will take up with energy the work 
of local persuasion, of interviewing members and candidates for 
Parliament, and of meeting the tactics and arguments of the Suffragists 
with counter-tactics and counter-arguments. Not that we intend^ 
to meet lawlessness with lawlessness ; far from it. This League 
cannot, in my opinion, uphold too strongly the old English standards 
of fair-play and coiirtesy in debate, of law-abiding and constitutional 
methods. The Suffragists, indeed, are already inviting us to go to 
prison for our opinions. We in return can only marvel at the logic 
of Miss Beatrice Harraden, for instance, who maintains in the Times, 
that because a small body of women whose “ blood is up,” to use 
Miss Harraden’s expression, choose to invite imprisonment by violent 
methods, choose to subject themselves to discomforts in prison from 
which they could free themselves at a word, that therefore — ^therefore 
—this dear land of England,” this old and complex State, is to 
capitulate at once to a doctrine which, in our belief, the great majority 
of its inhabitants disapprove and condemn, is to change its ancient 
use and custom, and is to embark alone of civilised States of the 
first rank, on the strange seas of Woman Suffrage. The considera- 
tions are not equal ! and what is practically a revolution is not going 
to be bought so cheap ! 

* Let us, then, meet energy with energy, and in a spirit of hope. 
There is nothing in this movement which cannot be defeated, as 
this Manifesto points out. I have ventured lately to draw English 
attention to the state of things in America, where, after half a century 
of a^tation, the Woman Suffrage movement is obviously declining, 
put down by the common sense of women themselves. They cer- 
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tainly could have got it if they had ultimately determined upon it ; 
and in the sixties and seventies, when Women’s dubs were spreading 
all over the States, with the avowed object of securing Woman 
Suffrage, when great meetings were perpetually being held, and 
petitions presented to the State Legislatures, or to Congress, it looked 
as though the movenient would and must succeed. Four States 
had granted the Suffrage ; other States were being pressed to grant 
it. Then, in the eighties, the tide turned. The opinion of women 
themselves set against it. Women’s Anti-Suffrage Societies sprang 
up, led in many cases by the women most actively concerned in 
social and phDanthropic work ; appeals to State Legislatures were 
met by counter-appeals, ably argued, a vast amount of literature 
was distributed ; and now, not even Mrs. Cobden Sanderson can 
deny that the movement is receding, or, as Mrs. Fawcett prefers to 
put it, is “ less advanced ” than in England. Mr. Zangwill, indeed, 
announces that he is “ bored ” by facts drawn from Wyoming and 
Oregon. But I am afraid this is only when they are used against 
him ! The Society for which he writes is never tired of quoting the 
four Suffrage States, when it suits them to do so, and of printing a 
number of highly doubtful statements about them. One of their 
recent pamphlets deals entirely with the noble example of Wyoming 
and Colorado, Utah and Idaho. But when someone points out 
■ that there is a great deal to be said of another kind about these four 
States, and that the State of Oregon, which has for neighbours these 
very Suffrage States, has just defeated a Woman’s Suffrage amend- 
ment by 20,000 votes, €ks against 10,000 last time, and 1,800 the 
time before — then Mr. Zangwill is “ bored.” 

* We must fight then, and fight with hope. 

* As to the reasons for the fight, we are probably all pretty much 
agreed in this room. Women are not undeveloped men but 
diverse,” and the more complex the development of any State, 
the more diverse. Difference, not inferiority — it is on that we 
take our stand. The modern State depends for its very existence— 
and no juggling with facts can get rid of the truth — on the phjrsical 
force of men, combined with the trained and specialised knowledge 
which men alone are able to get, because women, on whom the child- 
bearing and child-rearing of the world rest, have no time and no 
opportunity to get it. The difference in these respects between 
even the educated man and the educated woman-exceptions apart— 
is evident to us all. Speaking generally, the man’s mere daily life as 
breadwinner, as merchant, engineer, ofiGicial, or manufacturer, gives 
him a practical training that is not open to the woman. The pursuit 
of advanced science, the constantly developing applioarions of science 
to industry and life, the great system of the world’s commerce and 
finance, the fundamental activities of railways and shipping, the hard 
physical drudgery, in fact, of the world, day by day— not to speak of 
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naval and military affairs, aaid of tkat diplomacy which protects m 
and OUT children from war— these are male, cmiceived and executed 
by men. The work of Parliament turns upon them, assumes them at 
every turn. That so many ignorant male . voters have to be called into 
the nation’s councils upon them, is the penalty we pay for what on 
the whole are the great goods of democracy. But this ignorance- vote 
is large enough in all conscience, when one considers the risks of the 
modern State ; and to add to it yet another, where the ignorance is 
imposed by nature and irreparable — the vote of women who in the 
vast majority of cases are debarred by tbeir mere sex from that practical 
political experience which is at least always open to men — could any 
proceeding be more dangerous, more unreasonable ? The womerf 
who ask it — ^able, honourable, noble women though they be — are not 
surely true patriots, in so far as they ask it. There is a greatness in 
self-restraint as well as in self-assertion ; and to embarrass the dij06.cult 
work of men, in matters where men’s experience alone provides the 
materials for judgment, is not to help women. On the contrary. 
We are mothers, wives, and sisters of men, and we know that our 
interests are bound up with the best interests of men, and that to claim 
to do their work ais well as our own is to injure both. 

‘ But we shall be told there is a vast field where men and women 
are equally ooncemed — the field of industrial and domestic legislation—^ 
and that women here ought to have an equal voice. And if there were 
any practical possibility of dividing up the work of Parliament, so that 
women should vote on only those matters where they are equally 
concerned with men, there would be a great deal to be said for a special 
franchise of the kind. But there is no such possibility. Mr. Glad- 
stone tried something like it when in the case of the first Home Rule 
Bill he endeavoured to draw a line between certain subjects and others, 
in the case of the Irish members. We all know that he failed. The 
work of Parliament is one and indivisible. The handling of every 
subject bears on the handling of every other, and the vote, once given, 
can only carry with it the whole range of parliamentary power. 

‘ But what then ? Are women without power over the subjects 
that specially concern them, because they are and, as we hope, will 
remain without the parliamentary vote ? 

‘ By no means. They have first of all the power which will always 
belong, vote or no vote, to knowledge and experience wherever they 
are to be found. During the last half -century, as the education of 
Women has advanced, and as their experienee has been enlarged, their 
influence upon public men and upon legislation has steadily increased. 
Not a single Bill is now passed bearing on the special interests of 
women and children, but women are anxiously consulted. When 
the Special Schools for defective children were constituted throughout 
Ibe country, the iufluenoe of women shaped the law at every successive 
stage ; when the Midwives Act was passed, it was not, as Mrs. 
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Pankhurst says, “ passed by men without consulting women *’ — ^it was, 
as I happened to know, mainly the work of a group of energetic and 
clear-headed women, who proved their point and achieved their 
reform, even against a strong masculine opposition. The Probation 
of Offenders Act of last year was framed throughout in consultation 
witji women possessed of expert knowledge and experience ; and as 
for the Children’s Bill of this Session, this children’s charter, which 
does Mr. Samuel such honour, it (ibuld not have been drawn up without 
the advice and help of women, which it has had, throughout. Women, 
moreover, are now placed on Royal Commissions, and we may be very 
sure that the influence of Mrs. Sidney Webb on the Poor Law Corn- 
emission is at least equal to that of any man upon it. 

‘ But this is not all. Women have not only the influence given 
them by special knowledge and ability, knowledge which enables 
thorn now in all fields to represent and speak for their sex ; they have 
also freely open to them, whether as electors or elected, the immense 
field of local government. They have had the municipal vote for 
thirty-seven years ; they have long been eligible as Poor Law Guardians, 
as parish or district councillors, and they have now been made eligible 
as county and borough councillors. If anyone will take up any 
competent book on local government and look at the powers of county 
and borough councils, he will ask himself, I think, how long will it 
be before women overtake or fill the immense sphere which has been 
here opened to them ? They have not, indeed, shown any great zeal 
to fill it. The women’s vote has been extremely small, except when 
some exciting cause has intervened — not unlike the men, however, 
in this ! But all the time, if the vote were really the talisman that 
the Suffragists proclaim, what women might have done in local 
government ! — what they still might do ! 

‘ “ If we get the vote,” says one of the Suffragist leaflets, “ more 
attention would be given to the condition of the children, to the care 
of the sick and aged, to education,” and so on. But meanwhile all 
sorts of powers are lying unused under the hands of women. There 
has been much talk, for instance, of the evils of street trading for 
children of school age. But this is a matter which depends entirely 
upon the County Council ; and if the women’s vote in London, which 
they have now possessed for thirty years and more, had been properly 
used and directed, street trading could have been made impossible. 
Organised playgrounds again for children throughout London could 
have been established, as they have been established in Boston and 
New York; a hundred things could have been done for children, 
if voters and organisers had so willed it. Meanwhile, the need for 
women school managers of a capable sort throughout London is really 
urgent. In the Cripple Schools with which I have been specially 
connected, we cannot get women enough to do the work which 
urgently wants doing for these delicate and helpless children. And 
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meanwhile good brains and skilled hands are being diverted from 
women’s real tasks to this barren agitation for equal rights with men, 
in men’s own field, this sex-rivalry, which has too often masqueraded 
as reform. 

‘ Two arguments often used in the controversy are not touched 
in the Manifesto, which had of necessity to be short. But they have 
had remarkable influence upon the working population of the north. 

I mean (1) the argument that the possession of the vote would raise 
the wages of women to an equality with those of men ; (2) that hygienic 
regulation of the employment of women — ^married women especially 
—should not be imposed on women without their consent, expressed 
through the vote. • 

‘ Heavy indeed is the responsibility of those who are teaching an 
excitable factory population that the possession of a vote will raise 
their wages! If this were even remotely true, would the average 
wage of the agricultural labourer, twenty-four years after his political 
enfranchisement, be still 15«. or 165. a week ? Would all that mass 
of low-paid male labour disclosed by Mr. Rowntree’s book on York, 
or Mr. Booth’s London, still exist — ^if the vote could remedy it ? 

‘ The reasons why women’s wage is generally lower than that of 
men are partly economic, partly physical. There are more women 
than men ; men are stronger than women ; there is far more com^ 
[petition for men’s labour ; marriage and the expectation of marriage 
ailect the industrial value of women’s work unfavourably; and 
above all the organisation of women’s labour is still backward and 
weak. 

‘ Many causes now in operation will, we hope, tend in time to 
the better payment of women ; the more even spread of the world’s 
population, better training, better organisation, and so on. But to 
teach the labouring women of England that a parliamentary vote 
is of itself to raise wages and bring them the economic millennium, 
is, as it seems to me, to poison the wells of thought and action among 
them, and to increase instead of hghteniiig the burdens on our sex. 

* As to factory regulations, the opinion of women in the matter, 
trained and experienced women, has been of increasing importance 
with the Government for many yeara past. I believe I am not wrong 
in Ba 5 dng that a very large proportion of the recent reforms in factory 
legislation for women and children are due to the reports of women 
inspectors, in daily contact with the people, and bringing their trained 
knowledge to bear. But let us ask a further question. Is the work 
of married women in factories the concern only of women ? Not at 
all. It is the concern of the nation as a whole, who are the trustees for 
and the guardians of the coming generation. 

* Whether the legitimate influence of women on legislation could 
be carried further, on the lines of responsible advice, and co-operation 
with Government departments, is a matter to which some of us have 
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givm aiudouB thougbfe. You will find a reference to this in the 
Manifesto. We haW no hard and fast plan; We^throw out the 
suggestion to show that we are far from admitting that everything 
is for the best in the best of worlds. We know that there are griev- 
ances of women, just as there are grievances of men, awaiting recess. 
But let us not throw out the child with the bath water. Let us not 
in pushing the claims and demands of women forget that the interests 
of the whole — of the great country to which we all belong— must come 
first. As one reads the Suffragist literature, Macaulay’s lines come 
tinging in one’s head ; — 

When all were for a party, 

^ And none were for the State. 

‘The party of sex may be the worst of all parties. And there 
is too much of it in the Suffrage agitation. 

‘ Practically, then, our new League meets the Suffragist demand 
by a direct negative, and by the strong assertion that women’s true 
sphere is already secured to her, both in the home and the State, and 
what she has to do now is to fill and possess it. For the brutalities 
and wrongs that remain, force, political force, is no remedy. The task, 
alack, is harder than that. 

il^ ‘ Finally, outside the political machinery necessary to the mainten- 
ance of the modem, civilised State, there is a world of thought and 
action common to both men and women alike, in perfect equality, a 
world more readily open to ideas than the world of party politics, a world 
where all reforms begin, and which provides the force which ultimately 
carries them. Every capacity of women can find, if we will, free scope 
in that world, and within it women’s influence and women’s power 
depend entirely upon what women are themselves. 

‘ Well, now, we have to give practical effect to this belief. We 
have to carry the organisation of the League throughout the country ; 
we have to provide good and adequate literature ; we have, above all, 
to break down the 420 pledges that have been given to Woman Suffrage 
in this Parliament ; and if Men’s Societies “ for the promotion of Woman 
Suffrage ” have been already formed — as they have been formed in the 
north — ^we must call on men to form Associations of voters “ in opposi- 
tion to Woman Suffrage.” In short, we must fight — with good 
humour, I hope, and with constant respect for those — often dear 
friends of our own — ^who differ from us, but with a determination to 
make our voice heard, and to save England, if we can, from a national 
disaster.’ 

Maky a. Ward. 
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THE TURKISH REVOLUTION 

Three points are especiaUy interesting in connexion with the 
remarkable change which has taken place in the condition of the 
Ottoman Empire. Firstly, the unprecedented manner in which 
one of the most despotically governed countries in the world has 
acquired freedom ; secondly, the prospects of a satisfactory working 
of the new order of things and its permanence — ^in other words, the 
prospects of real reformation which the transformation offers ; thirdly, 
the feelings with which the modified situation in which Turkey finds 
herself is viewed by her immediate neighbours and by the rest of the 
world. 

I propose to deal with these three points as comprehensively as is 
possible within the compass of a Review article. 

The re-establishment by Abd-ul-Hamid of the Constitution he had 
promulgated in 1876, and almost immediately afterwards suspended, 
came as a tremendous surprise to everybody, not excepting the chiefs 
of the Young Turkey party, who did not expect such a sudden fruition 
of their patriotic labours. Undoubtedly these labours have been very 
great during the last ten years or so, and marked by an ability and per- 
severance which reflect the greatest credit on the reorganiser of the 
party, Prince Sabah-ed-dine, own nephew of Abd-ul-Hamid, who, at 
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the early age of thirty, has gained undying glory as the prime agent 
in the destruction of one of the most infamous and yet most deeply- 
rooted political systems in the world. But the obstacles to success 
opposed by the ill-inspired genius of Abd-ul-Hamid, and the extra- 
ordinary difficulty of weaning the Turkish peasant, who forms the 
backbone of the Turkish Army, from his almost animal devotion to the 
Sultan-Caliph, were recognised to be of such magnitude by the party as 
to cause it to beheve that at least two or three years more would be 
necessary to bring about that general revolt of the troops upon which 
it had rightly centred its efforts and which, by depriving the Hamidian 
regime of its principal support, would bring it to the ground. What 
Hastened the event is that the indescribably wretched condition which 
has been the lot of the Turkish soldier under the autocracy of Yildiz, 
and which none but men of his admirably patient and disciplined race 
would have endured so long, became at last intolerable to him when lie 
ivas brought into contact with his fellow- subjects, most of them his 
30-religionists, of the Macedonian Gendarmerie, whose treatment, 
index* European supervision, formed such a contrast to his own. The 
army concentrated in Macedonia, which represented four-fifths of 
the military establishment of Turkey, having revolted, the inove- 
tnent spread with lightning rapidity to the neighbouring troops in 
the Vilayet of Adrianople, and from them to those in the vicinity of 
Constantinople, because it arose from a reaction against unbearable 
offerings common to all the soldiers of the Sultan, with the exception of 
those belonging to the pampered Guard, garrisoned around Yildiz 
itself, and also because, unlike former mutinies, the rebellion in Mace- 
donia broke out in the midst of a whole Army Corps simultaneously, 
and thus gave encouragement to other units and divisions to follow 
illit. 

The Young Turkey party had no anticipation oi this happy pre- 
cipitation of events, due to unforeseen causes ; i)ut no sooner had 
the tendency manifested itself among the rank and file to take into 
its own hands the matter of the reformation of their lot — their object 
was purely selfish in the beginning, and confined to the desire of 
remedying military grievances only — than the party intervened 
through the numerous officers affiliated to its cause, and, adjusting 
the movement to its general purposes, gave it the significance of a 
political rising, which led, in an extraordinarily short time, to the 
attainment of its fundamental programme. Herein lies the great 
merit of Prince Sabah-ed-dine and his coadjutors. They were pre- 
pared for emergencies because they had patiently established a wide- 
spread connexion with the regimental officers of the Turkish Army, 
the great majority of whom had personal as well as patriotic motives 
for adhering to the Young Turkey creed, but who ran the greatest 
risks in joining the ranks of the party. In this way a military revolt 
was promptly transformed into a revolution : the first, be it noted, 
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wMcli has taken place in the history of Turkey. It is a fact that, so 
far, all dethronements and other forced political changes in the 
Ottoman Empire have been the result of conspiracies or revolts. It 
is a sign of the times that, whereas it has been impossible in the past 
to bring the Turkish masses into line against the throne, because to 
them it represented an intangible Idol, semi-religious, semi-political, 
they have been awakened by their sufferings into a notion of solidarity, 
the underlying element of which is a new-born spirit of criticism in 
regard to the Sultan- Caliph. The great difference between the 
Turkish upheaval of 1876 and the present one is that the former 
represented the ideas of a small group of enlightened patriots, whereas 
the latter is thoroughly national in character. ♦ 

The role played by Abd-ul-Hamid in the drama which has just been 
enacted is intensely interesting to analyse. At first — ^that is, during 
two or three days — the crowned Machiavelli of modern times could 
not bring himself to believe that the system he had devised for pre- 
venting his subjects, and especially his troops, from combining against 
him in any but a sporadic and timid manner — that system which we 
cannot help admiring as a marvel of ingenuity, knowledge of human 
nature, and singleness of purpose — had failed to act after serving him 
so well for thirty-one years. When, however, with the quick per- 
ception which is one of the attributes of his extraordinary intelleci;> 
he realised that this was the case, and that resistance to the wishes 
of the nation was out of the question, he j)roniptly adapted himself 
to the new situation and, shedding the despot, entered into the skin 
of a constitutional sovereign with a facility and good grace which 
came as a revelation even to those most intimately acquainted with 
him. It was an axiom, with all students of Abd-ul-Hamid’s character 
that, rather than part, with the omnipotence of despotism, which 
appeared to be as necessary an element of existence to him as the 
breath of his nostrils, he would confront a hundred deaths or put an end 
to his days with his own hands. Is he not authentically known to 
have said tliat, so long as he could remain the absolute master of 
iiis subjects, the Empire might shrink to the size of a single province ? 
And does not the whole history of his reign confirm this statement ? 
Does it not teach that his object has been to weaken the Empire 
systematically, methodically, unrelentingly, in order the better to 
dominate it, but nicely calculating withal his destructive action 
so as to prevent the fabric from collapsing entirely before his death, 
and thus have some territory, if only that single prorince of which 
we have just spoken, to dominate ? Never in history has the motto 
of * Apres moi h dfluge ’ been more thoroughly followed than by 
Abd-ul-Hamid as Sultan of . Turkey. And yet that very man, when 
confronted by the inevitable in the shape of an unexpected revolution, 
bows to it, and says to his subjects : ‘ I thoroughly identify myself 
with the change. My dearest wish is to preside over its successful 
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development.’ And he means what he says. Not that he would 
not take advantage of the smallest chance of recovering his lost 
power ; but, seeing none, and rightly so, for reasons which will presently 
appear, he has no alternative, since he has decided to remain on the 
throne, but to play the part of constitutional sovereign as thoroughly 
as he has typified that of despot. It is indeed a wonder that, instead 
of abdicating or committing suicide — as one would have expected of a 
ruler who, having sacrificed everything to the possession of absolute 
power, and having enjoyed it in all its Oriental plenitude for thirty- 
one years, is suddenly deprived of it — ^he should bend himself to the 
tameness of limited monarchy. It is only another reason for admiring 
tAis prodigious man, in whom will-power is evidently the supreme 
quality among so many other remarkable attributes. But, it may be 
asked, what is it that has caused him to exercise his will-power in the . 
direction he has adopted ? No doubt the fact that, being no longer 
able to sacrifice the Empire to his misguided ambition, he has suddenly 
awakened to a sense of patriotism, and wishes to make amends to his 
country by serving it in the only capacity left to him, that of con- 
stitutional sovereign. Be that as it may, we need not hesitate to 
believe that the genius of Abd-ul-Hamid will act now as an invaluable 
aid to Turkey, as invaluable in the present as its ill-directed action 
^ the past has been incalculably injurious to her. The writer is 
firmly convinced that, if only he live long enough, Abd-ul-Hamid is 
destined to become the best sovereign Turkey has ever had, after 
having certainly been the worst. None better than he, possessed 
as he is of an incomparable experience, a unique coup d'ail, and a 
deftness of touch that makes a very magician of him, could pilot the 
ship of State through the stormy seas of reform ; for stormy they will 
soon become, the present glad calm and sunshine being the result 
of temporary causes, as will be presently explained. Who knows 
but what Abd-ul-Hamid may yet wipe out the memory of the wrongs 
he has inflicted upon his country by services of equal magnitude ? 

Another very remarkable circumstance accompanying the Turkish 
Revolution, and which justifies the pretty name given to it by Hilmi 
Pasha, une Evolution sans tache, is that it has given rise to no excesses 
on the part of the soldiery or the civilian population. The move- 
ment has been, so far, kept well in hand by the Young Turkey leaders, 
who have used their new-found power with a tact and moderation 
equal to the consummate skill and dogged perseverance which has 
led to the triumph of their programme. Only two cases of violence 
against the representatives of the former regime, of which the horrors 
were sufficient to justify the most terrible reprisals on the part of the 
population, have been recorded up to date. Fehim Pasha, perhaps 
the greatest villain of the infamous gang which served as an instru- 
ment for the execution of the now defunct policy of Yildiz, was lynched 
at Broussa by the mob, and another myrmidon of the palace, a notorious 
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spy, was badly beaten at Salonica. For the rest, arrest and imprison- 
ment have been the only forms of punishment to which recourse has 
been had. As for pillaging or even maiOicking, there has been no 
instance of them. This constitutes the highest testimonial not only 
in favour of the leaders of the movement but of the Musulman popula- 
tion at large, and more especially the predominant Turkish element, < 
which was credited in so many quarters with every instinct of brutality 
but has given the world, not excluding the West, which indulges in 
such complacent self-laudation, a lesson in self-restraint and generosity 
which should receive ample recognition from the detractors of the 
race, its English detractors especially, who have been loudest in their 
denunciations of the ‘ unspeakable Turk.’ It is only fair to add thg-t 
it is in England also that Turkey has found her staunchest friends, 
and that they have always formed the majority of the population. 

While it developed without displaying excesses of any kind, 
the Turkish Revolution has been marked by the fraternisation 
of Musulmans and Christians, and of Christians among themselves, 
and, still more astonishing phenomenon, by the surrendering to 
the Turkish authorities of the * Comitadji ’ bands of Macedonia- 
J3ut this fraternisation, so far as the majority of the Christians 
is concerned, is attributable to no permanent feeling. Overjoyed 
at the suppression of the tyranny which weighed so heavily or^ i 
them, the Christians, thinking for the moment of nothing else but 
of manifesting their wild delight, fell on the necks of their Musulman 
compatriots, who had already moved to meet them more than half way. 
The latter are certainly inspired by a sincere desire for permanent 
reconciliation. But it is just as certain that the former, or at least 
certain nationalities among them, will sooner or later, rather sooner 
than later, freeze into indifference and from indifference pass back 
to hostility. As for the ‘ Comitadjis/ the latest news to hand is to 
the effect that they are already reverting to their former occupation. 
This brings me to the second point of my article, namely, the prospects 
of good working and durability of the new order of things in Turkey. 

The Turks proper, the founders of the Ottoman Empire, of which 
they have always been and will continue to remain the axis, and 
which is composed of nearly as many nationahties as the mosaic 
of peoples governed by the Hapsburgs, are giving conclusive proofs 
of their sincere desire to weld the variegated and, so far, antagonistic 
populations of Turkey into one whole, inspired by a feehng of common 
citizenship. This is natural. Chastened by a bitter experience, the 
Turks have become fully aware that they can only keep together 
what remains of the inheritance of Osman, their inheritance, through 
the contentment of the races they have conquered. It is for this 
reason that the first care of the Young Turkey party in its hour of 
triumph has been to proclaim and emphasise what, du restey constitutes 
one of the fundamental principles of the resuscitated Constitution of 
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Midbat Pasha, namely, the equality before the law, under the common 
name of Ottomans, of all the elements of the heterogeneous multitude 
which inhabits the Empire. The Turkish population (I am still 
speaking of the Turks proper) has cordially adhered to this notion of 
its leaders. Few incidents in history are more touching than the 
visit paid by a large assemblage of Turks to the Armenian cemetery 
in Constantinople in order to deposit floral tributes on the graves of 
the victims of the massacre of 1894 and to have prayers recited, by a 
priest of their own persuasion, over the butchered dead. Truly, the 
Turks have shown to extraordinary advantage during the present 
crisis. Not only have they displayed marked steadiness of demeanour 
a situation which would have produced disorderly intoxication in 
most nations, but they have also acted like men of feeling and refine- 
ment, confirming the verdict of those who knew them best that they 
are ‘ the gentlemen of the East.’ And they have been well served by 
their instincts. For, if anything was calculated to placate the 
Ajmenians and throw them into the arms of the race from whose 
midst sprang their arch tormentor and which, though it did not lend 
itself to the execution of the sanguinary anti- Armenian policy of the 
Yildiz — it is the Kurds who are guilty of this revolting complacency — 
yet has much with which to reproach itself in regard to them, it is 
i^his charmingly simple act of contrition and redemption. 

The Turks having offered moral reparation, in this and other grace- 
fully inspired forms, to the Armenians for past ill-treatment, and the 
latter having accepted it in the same spirit, while, on the other hand, 
the re-establishment of the Constitution of 1876 has been already 
accompanied by preliminary measures of reform and other circum- 
stances which make it imperative on every fair-minded person to give 
the niling element in Turkey credit for the earnest desire and tlie 
ability to introduce competent government into the Empire — a point 
to which I will revert with greater wealth of argument at the end 
of this article, asking my readers to take it provisionally for granted 
that the Turks deserve the full confidence of the world in the new 
role they have assumed — nothing stands in the way of a permanent 
political association of the two peoj)Ies. 

There are Armenians but there is no Armenia. In none of the 
Turkish vilayets or Bussian provinces included in the boundaries of 
the defunct Kingdom of Tigrane the Great do the Armenians form the 
majority. Even if they did and were well grouped geographically 
they could not dream of achieving absolute independence, counting, 
as they do, less than 2,000,(X)0, between two such powerful neighbours 
as Bussia and Turkey. 7’he Poles, who form a comjxict ethnic mass 
numbering 20,000,000, and who possess at least as much patriotism 
and vitality, not to speak of civilisation, as the Armenians, have 
renounced the idea, not, indeed, of regaining the unity of which the 
partition of their country has deprived them — ^that will come — ^but of 
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reconstituting an independent political entity. With the sense of 
realities they have developed in the school of adversity they have 
understood that, situated as they are numerically and geographically, 
the extreme form of self-government they can attain is that of 
autonomy as federal member of one of the two gigantic States between 
which and Austria their territory is divided, namely Russia, who 
offers them the advantage of reconciliation and union with a kindred 
race. Can the Armenians hope to do better than the Poles ? As a 
matter of fact, only a small minority of the leaders of the race, which is 
sensible in the main, and has calmed down from the chimerical exalta- 
tion which possessed it at one time, as it possessed the Poles, have 
aspired for an3rfching else but happy conditions of existence under 
Turkish rule. Excellent foundations for this exist in the very con- 
siderable autonomy which the Armenians as well as the other non- 
Musulman elements of the Empire already enjoy in a form which is 
remarkable in that it is racial, not territorial, and groups them into 
distinct units called MUM (nations) under their religious chiefs — 
Patriarchs, Exarchs, Rabbis, etc. If, to the full exercise of this legally 
recognised privilege which, under the autocracy of Abd-ul-Hamid, 
received many checks, be added the benefits of a good imperial govern- 
ment, tiothing will be wanting to make the lot of the Armenians, as a 
people, as satisfactory as it is materially possible for it to become. 
The guarantees provided for the accomplishment of these conditioi'ik 
by the new era which has dawned in the Ottoman Empire make it 
leas desiral)le than ever for the Armenians to join their brethren under 
Russian rule — a third section of the race lives in Persia — which is 
the only other alternative to their aspirations. Maltreated they 
liave been by tln^ Turks, administratively and socially ; but with the 
adoption of a sincerely fraternal attitude towards them by the latter, 
and the memory of the political liberality which their conquerors have 
shown them, and whif^h has allowed them to retain their national 
individuality and develop a considerable measure of civiHsation, they 
cannot feel attracted to Russia, where, in addition to ill-treatment 
equal to that endured in "I’lirkey, their compatriots have suffered and 
still suffer from legal disabilities, and are exposed to denationalisation 
Indeed, what is more than likely to happen is that the Russian 
Armenians will emigrate en masse to Turkey, substituting for the re- 
ligious centre of Etohraiadziii. in the Caiicasus, which has been for 
centuries the seat of the ‘ (./atholicos,’ the supreme pastor of the 
forcibly disrupted race, some locality on Ottoman territory equally 
enshrined in national traditions and legends. 

It will be seen from what precedes that the Armenians are destined 
to work in durable unison with the Turks in the remodelled Ottoman 
Empire. Their financial, commercial, and administrative aptitudes, 
which are of the highest order, will constitute a felicitous complement 
to the political and martial virtues which predominate in the Turks. 
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The co-operation of the two peoples will act as a conservative factor 
of great importance in the new situation. 

The Albanians and the Kurds, living respectively at the western 
and eastern extremities of the Empire, and whose case, as subjects 
of the Porte, presents singular points of resemblance in that they have 
both been allowed to preserve a feudal system of organisation, and to 
indulge their lawless and rapacious instincts at the expense of their 
Christian compatriots, while, at the same time, they are practically 
exempted from military service — the so-called ‘ Hamidic ’ regiments of 
Kurdish cavalry are a voluntary militia which has sprung out of an 
understanding between Abd-ul-Hamid and the hereditary enemies of 
the Armenians, the better to enable the former to exercise their san- 
gfinary hostility against the latter — have not the same reasons as the 
Armenians for rejoicing at the re-establishment of the Constitution. 
To them this great event means the loss of very substantial privileges. 
And, although the new regime will provide them with compensations 
in the shape of administrative benefits such as roads, education, and 
other characteristics of civilisation, in whose wake wealth will follow 
automatically and without violence, the more ignorant and thoughtless 
among them will not be in a position to appreciate them for some time 
to come, or, at all events, will consider that the enjoyment of lording it 
over others, pistol in hand, is far superior to that procured by progress 
•Tlnd well-being under a system of equality with their former victims. 
But the Turkish soldier, disciplined, brave, and well armed, who has 
acted policeman throughout the Empire with such stolid devotion to 
an effete and wicked central government of which he has been one of 
the principal sufferers, wiU resume this duty with an increased vigour 
and goodwill inspired by the improved conditions of service under 
the colours, and will restore order in the disaffected provinces even 
quicker than when he was asked to do so before by the Sultan — which, 
in truth, was not often. Eventually both races will settle down con- 
tentedly to the modern conception of citizenship which the con- 
stitutional government of Turkey will set before them, backed by 
Mauser rifles and Kjupp guns of the latest pattern. This will happen 
much sooner in the case of the Albanians, who, though wild and ignorant, 
are a highly intelligent race with traits of nobility in their character 
which are entirely lacking in their ‘ colleagues ’ on the other border of 
the Empire. The Shkipetars, as they call themselves, are destined, 
like the Armenians, to become a very valuable asset to the Empire 
whose councils have already benefited in the past, and will do so much 
more in the future, from their political genius — the famous Keuprullu 
dynasty of Grand- Vizirs was Albanian, as are so many of the Young 
Turks — and whose army will receive a considerable supplement of 
qualities from the dash and resourcefulness of these remarkable 
mountaineers whom ethnologists have been unable to classify any 
more than the Basques of the Pjnrenees. As for any desire on their 
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jart to unite with Greece, which fanciful and complacent theorists of 
}hat country attribute to them, the notion is simply grotesque. Even 
ooLore grotesque is the supposition that they will care to pass under 
A.ustro-Hungarian or Italian rule, either of which will not be content 
to deprive them of their privileges, but will condemn them to a con- 
dition of political inferiority in the midst of the communities which 
constitute the monarchies governed respectively by the Houses of 
Hapsburg and Savoy. The position of their country in the new 
combination would be that of Bosnia-Herzegovina, a portion of 
Turkey, already occupied by Austria-Hungary, excellently admin- 
istered, no doubt, but kept in distinct subjection to the older political 
formation. 

The Greeks, Bulgarians, and Servians inhabiting the Empire 
have derived genuine satisfaction from the change brought about 
by the Young Turks. But how long will this feeling last ? To live 
free from degradation and outrage is necessarily the unique pre- 
occupation, ./or the 'present, of these races which, so far, have been the 
victims not only of the maladministration of Constantinople, but also, 
and in later times especially, of the armed bands vomited by the 
States formed around Macedonia by their emancipated congeners. 
These bands, of which Bulgaria was the first to conceive the notion, 
finding prompt imitators, or rather rivals, in Greece and Servia, have 
not been in the least concerned to ameliorate the lot of their unre- 
deemed brethren. Their only object has been either to bring back 
to the national fold what were, or what they considered to be, lost 
sheep, or to attract new ones from the neighbouring enclosures. In 
their struggles to attain this object against one another, with a view 
to the establishment of favourable statistics to their plans at the 
expense of the ‘ Sick Man ’ (what irony this name contains to-day !), 
they have had recourse to methods of such violence as must surely 
make the ‘ Grand Old Man,* who was such a staunch believer in the 
righteousness of all in Turkey except the ‘ Unspeakable Turk,’ turn 
uneasily in his grave. The bestial intoxication caused to them by 
the fumes of the human blood they were spilling with such accom- 
paniment of cruelty, and of the innumerable villages they were reducing 
to cinders in the districts inhabited by their rivals, finally overcame 
all sense of the human in them, and being at the same time pressed 
by the want of funds, especially the Bulgar and Servian bands, which, 
unlike the Greek, lacked the patronage of wealthy merchant-princes, 
they actually resorted to methods of extortion against their own 
kith and kin, showing as much savagery in this pursuit as in their 
enterprises against their opponents. No wonder that the settled 
Greeks, Bulgars, and Servians of Macedonia — I have left out of con- 
sideration the Koutzo-Vlachs or trans-Balcanic Roumanians as too 
insignificant a factor — overtaxed by the Ottoman authorities who 
gave them absolutely nothing in exchange, terrorised each by the bands 
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of the two other sides, and even by those which had taken the field 
in the name of their own particular nationalism, celebrated the 
wonderful change, so full of promises of relief, which had taken place 
all of a sudden in the management of the Empire, by shouting * hosanna ’ 
and fraternising indiscriminately with one another and the Turks. 
It is less easy to explain why the bands surrendered to the authorities, 
since they were composed of maniacs exclusively intent upon ‘ pegging- 
out ’ claims at any cost for their respective nationalities, an operation 
which the reformation of government in Turkey is scarcely calculated 
to facilitate. But a reaction is bound to set in at no remote period 
in the case of all these populations, as has already happened in the 
^ case of the ‘ Comitadjis.’ Emancipated Greece, Bulgaria, and Servia 
will act as irresistible magnets upon them. Secretly they will cherisli 
the hope and foster the chance of amalgamating with their independent 
brethren across the frontier. No improvement in their condition 
will destroy this ideal, temporarily thrust back into some obscure 
corner of their hearts. On the contrary, as their well-being growls 
under the new Turkish rule, their national aspirations will develop 
in strength and impatience. I am not criticising, je constate 
seulement. The whole range of history is there to prove tliat they 
will only be displaying a fundamental trait of human nature in 
going through this process. Unless the chemical composition of their 
blood is modified, thanks to the invention of some Turkish savant of 
the future, so as to transform them into a new species of humanity, 
they will sooner or later resume, with renewed vigour, their subversive 
designs against the Ottoman State. If, in conjunction with their 
elder and politically * settled ’ brethren, they succeed in reconciling 
their antagonistic claims on the basis of some compromise, Turkey 
wnll have a great deal more to do than to govern well in order to 
retain Macedonia. However unlikely this contingency may appear 
in the present state of intense hatred which divides Bulgaria, Greece 
and Servia, it is one wliich Turkey has to take into serious considera- 
tion. Caveant consules. It is really her weakness wliich has brought 
about the intransigeant attitude assumed towards one another by 
these pretenders to the Macedonian territory. Her restoration to health 
may, and, according to the writer, will, effect a reconciliation and 
entente between them which will also include restless Montenegro. 
Fortunately for Turkey, other Powers are interested in the main 
tenance of the status quo. They may be relied upon to act as a counter 
weiglit to a pan-Balcanic combination. 

On the whole, without ever becoming a source of strength to 
Turkey, the Christians inhabiting her European territory will not 
be in a position to imperil her integrity until — the time, just per- 
ceptible in the dim future, when Europe will enter into travail to 
bring forth a new system of political divisions based on the principle 
of pan-nationalist federations. 
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The Syrians, Arabs, and Egyptians wind up the list of races of 
importance which are included in Ottoman territory, and whose 
reaction to the touch of liberalism and its concomitant — reform — it 
is necessary to examine. Numerically they constitute an extremely 
important group — ^25,000,000 to 30,000,000 — whose several sections, 
with the exception of 1,500,000 non-Musulman Syrians, profess the 
same religion as their conquerors, but whose tongue, racial charac- 
teristics, and civilisation, being radically different, place them in a 
separate category. The Arab expansion which followed upon the 
advent of Islamism united them, with many other peoples, into a 
gigantic State the memory of whose power and glories, aided by 
Turkish maladministration and decadence, has kept up in the breasts j 
of its dethroned founders — I am speaking of the inhabitants of the 
Arabian peninsula, of which the Turks have subdued only a small 
fraction — a keen spirit of opposition to Ottoman rule and the firm 
hope of a restoration. The one thing this people have in common 
with the Turks — Islamism, which as a rule acts as such a powerful bond 
between its adherents — constitutes an additional source of division 
between them, because of what the Arabs consider as a usurpation 
by the dynasty of Osman of the supreme dignity of Islam, which, 
according to them, should by right have remained vested in one of the 
families descended from the Prophet — in other words, in their own 
race. • - y.M-j 

So far as the writer knows, no news of joyous manifestations such 
as those which greeted the re-establishment of the Constitution in 
other parts of the Empire has reached the outer world from Arabia. 
If any celebrations have taken place it can only be in those parts of 
the peninsula which are really under Turkish rule, and where mal- 
administration has been even greater than in the less excentrically 
situated provinces of Turkey, and where, in consequence, the dawning 
era of reform must have come, in the first instance, as a welcome 
event to the inhabitants. But, as in the case of Macedonia, reaction 
is bound to follow, reaction inspired by the desire to see a unified 
Arabia under a national dynasty, wielding the supreme spiritual as 
well as temporal power, with, as a final goal, the re-inclusion in the 
sphere of its dominion of Syria and Egypt and — who knows ? — the rest 
of the Arabic-speaking lands. Fortunately for Turkey, there is no 
feeling of solidarity between Arabia, Syria, and Egypt, notwithstanding 
the assertions to the contrary of the sai-disant ‘ party ’ of Arab re- 
constitution whose manifestoes have constituted tissues of grandi- 
loquent nonsense. In fact, Syria never seriously contemplated the 
severance of her connexion with Turkey, from whom she only 
demanded good government. Being assured of obtaining this now, 
she may be expected to become one of the most loyal portions of the 
Empire. But the fact remains that Turkish Arabia is disaffected, 
and, notwithstanding the particularist tendencies of the Arab iace, 
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will eventually aspire to reunion with independent Arabia, as prefer- 
able to association with an alien people. On the other hand, Egypt, 
which already enjoys considerable autonomy, and whose prosperity 
and political potentialities are rapidly increasing, will strive to throw 
off Turkish influence if it exceeds the form of nominal suzerainty. 
The solution of the Arab-Egyptian problem, the most serious which 
confronts Turkish statesmen, seems to lie in the creation, in the 
fulness of time, of a dual monarchy on the Austro-Hungarian model, 
one half of which, with Constantinople as centre, would be composed 
of the Turkish, Armenian, Albanian, Greek, Bulgarian, Servian, and 
Kurdish elements occupying that part of the Empire which spreads 
^ to the north and west of a straight line drawn from Aleppo to the 
Persian frontier passing through Mossoul ; and the other half of which, 
with Damascus as a centre, would comprise the Arabic- speaking peoples 
of the Empire, which, by reason of the very distinct geographical 
grouping of these peoples, could be organised on the federal system, 
so as to spare the susceptibilities of Egypt, who, besides autonomy, 
possesse.s a line of hereditary sovereigns of her own — the dynasty of 
Osman, still invested with the Khalifate, to remain the supreme and 
binding head of both portions. No insuperable difficulties lie ahead 
of Turkey in this direction either. 

Thus it will be seen that, so far as internal action is concerned, 
liberal Turkey need not view the future with diffidence. 

Some trouble there will probably be, at first, in Albania and 
Kurdistan, and later on the even course of the State may be con- 
siderably disturbed by Macedonian and Arabian intrigue. But, 
unless one or more of the Great Powers of Europe intervene to favour 
the separatist tendencies of some elements of the Empire, the latter 
will easily survive any commotion that may arise in its midst. This 
leads me to the consideration of the third and last point of my article. 

If the Young Turkey party itself was unaware of the imminence 
of the upheaval which was to restore the Empire to liberty, it is not 
surprising that none of the European Governments should have had 
the faintest suspicion that Turkey was on the eve of the re-establish- 
raent of the Constitution of 1 87 6. Indeed both in the official and private 
circles of Europe — we may say of the whole world including wide 
sections of the variegated Ottoman population itself— the past history 
of Turkey was interpreted to prove conclusively that, not only was 
there no prospect of a prompt reversal of the order of things created 
by Abdul Hamid, but that it would never come. As a consequence, 
the notion of the regeneration of the Empire was definitely relegated 
to the limbo of exploded theories. This being so, even such countries 
as Great Britain, France, and Italy, which had been such strong up- 
holders of the necessity of maintaining the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire, gradually readjusted their Near Eastern policy so as to make 
it fit in with the idea of the inevitable disruption, at some more or less 
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near period, of what had been one of the greatest States in the world. 
Naturally each of them had to consider in what measure it would 
take over from the dispossessed dynasty of Osman the duties and, 
let us add, the advantages of government in that part of the globe — 
one of the most disturbed politically but also one of the most favoured 
geographically and otherwise. Russia, who had always entertained 
designs against Turkey, and even partially carried them out, was 
naturally engaged in the same pursuit. Germany, even if she had 
wanted to stand aloof, which was not the case, notwithstanding her • 
rather puerile insistence to prove the contrary to a world which is not 
entirely composed of imbeciles, could not do otherwise but also form 
plans for her aggrandisement in the same direction. But the cake* 
was most difficult to divide owing to the unevenness of its composition, 
the plums being more abundant in some parts than in others, and, also, 
owing to the specific and conflicting interests developed by the Great 
Powers in their relations with Turkey. Hence the common desire, 
in order to avoid a general conflagration, to bolster up the apparently 
tottering fabric as long as it was humanly possible to do so. For the 
rest it was to be d Zo grace de Dieu. This is the explanation of the 
reassertion by Sir E. Grey, when launching the British project of 
reforms for Macedonia, of the principle of the integrity of Turkey. 

A pious falsehood, nothing more. But the reputedly impossible 
has taken place. In a trice, and as if by some conjurer’s trick, Turkey 
has reverted from the despotic to the constitutional form of govern- 
ment, adding to the astonishment of the world by the bloodless and 
orderly as well as eminently businesslike fashion in which she has gone 
so far through this revolutionary process — the most radical the world 
has ever witnessed. Having rubbed their eyes and convinced them- 
selves that this was not a dream but a tangible reality, the Great 
Powers find themselves obliged to reconsider their position in regard 
to Turkey from the standpoint of what necessarily appears to them 
to be, by reason of the extraordinarily promising circumstances of 
the case, much more than a bare possibility of regeneration for the 
Empire. 

The change must have undoubtedly come as a violent shock to 
Russia, the only Power entertaining resolute and deep-laid plans for 
the further appropriation of Turkish territory. All the more must this 
have been so, as the only two other avenues to the temperate seas 
offered to her, besides that leading through Turkey, have been both 
barred, by Japan and Great Britain respectively. But she has just 
emerged from an exhausting and unsuccessful struggle with the 
former of these States, followed by an internal convulsion which has 
considerably aggravate the paral3rsing effects of her Manchurian 
adventure. She is not in a position to interfere with the develop- 
*^ont of Turkish reform. Making, in public, a virtue of necessity, 
hut, no doubt, secretly cursing her helplessness which is completed by 
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the fact that she contains in her midst a body of 20,000,000 extremely 
progressive Musulmans, mostly of Turkish origin, and thus doubly 
hypnotised by Constantinople, she has declared that she will follow 
with sympathetic attention Turkey’s steps in the path of Liberalism, 
hoping that they may lead her to the enjoyment of order and progress. 
Indeed it would appear that, if the Government of the Tsar is not sincere 
in the expression of its good wishes, his Majesty has been personally 
so impressed by the decisive advance Turkey has made in the direction 
of freedom that he has decided to add considerably, at the reopening 
of the Douma, to the concessions he has already made to his subjects. 
Strange irony of fate, that Kussia should take lessons from Turkey ! 

Germany most certainly views the new situation in the Ottoman 
Empire with an equally painful surprise. She professes to be delighted, 
but we have no more reason to believe her declarations than those of 
Russia. The clumsy attempt she has made to prove, after the event, 
that she had exerted herself to check the Sultan’s despotism : namely, 
the reiterated statement made through her semi-official press that it 
was at her request that the notorious Fehim Pasha — already mentioned 
as having been gathered to his fathers by the expeditious process of 
lynching — was exiled to Broussa, can be only met by a smile. Yes, 
she demanded and obtained the dismissal and banishment from Con- 
stantinople of the former Ser Hafiye (Chief Spy, the ofiicial title borne 
in the good old time by the head of the Sultan’s political police), but 
it w^s by no means out of regard for the interests of Turkey. It was 
simply because the egregious villain who was acting the part of sub- 
tyrant to his Imperial Majesty had ostentatiously violated the capitula- 
tions at the expense of the Vaterland in connexion with a German 
vessel arrived at Constantinople and suspected, wrongly as it happened, 
of carrying a cargo of dynamite. 

But, on the face of it, how could Germany have possibly acquired 
the preponderating influence she has been enjoying at Constantinople 
for the last twenty years, except by flattering the instincts of a sovereign 
who had gathered in his hands all the threads of the national exist- 
ence, and was, above all, a despot ? And how, having acquired this 
preponderating influence, which Great Britain lost precisely because she 
had permitted herself to remonstrate with Abd-ul -Hamid on the 
subject of his arbitrary and retrograde policy, could Germany have 
put it to the extremely profitable use which shows so conspicuously 
in the important concessions of various sorts granted to her by the 
Turkish Government, except by favouring a system which relegated 
the interest of the Ottoman State to the distant background ? 
Under the circumstances it is a delectable joke to hear her affirm 
that she is right well pleased with the change which has taken place 
in the Ottoman Empire. No, she is not pleased, since the prompt 
introduction, as a result of the Revolution, of a scientific conception 
of government in Turkey has already made her lose the monopoly she 
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practically enjoyed of industrial and political concessions in that 
country, among the latter figuring the right to plant agricultural 
colonies of Germans all over Anatolia and Syria so as to be on a par 
with the other Powers in the matter of claims at the moment of the 
‘ partition.’ 

But she cannot fail to realise that the old regime under which she 
exploited Turkey is dead. Not being one of the Empire’s neighbours, 
she cannot interpose herself bodily between the country and regenera- 
tion as Eussia might and probably would have done if she were not a 
tottering convalescent. Nothing remains for her to do but to resign 
herself to the inevitable and make the best of it. Gone are the hopes 
of luscious Asiatic possessions to be added to her imperial domain ! 
Gone the prospect of further railway concessions on the Idlometric 
guarantee system ! But, if she will allow reason to overcome 
Teutonic pride, she may console herself with the reflection that, in the 
light of what is going on in the world, expansion at the expense of alien 
races, unless they be of the thoroughly negro type, is an enterprise to 
be avoided even by her, the ‘ Salt of the Earth.’ Without being 
paradoxical, one may say that the Powers without possessions are 
better ofl than those which are provided with them. Colonies in the 
English sense of the word are the only form of territorial development 
worth liractising, and there is no room left in the world for such national 
' projections.’ Again, Germany may dwell with a certain amount of 
consolation on the thought that, even after the Revolution, she may 
aspire to an honest share in the profits of developing the new-found 
Ottoman Empire. The Turks are not a vindictive people. 

Austria-Hungary has midoubtedly taken a favourable view of the 
situation. True, she has coveted Salonica, the pearl of the Aegean ports, 
for a long time, and no doubt its possession with that of the interven- 
ing territory would benefit her economically in a very considerable 
measure. But what originally awakened her ambition in this con- 
nexion, or rather that of the ruling German and Magyar elements in 
her midst, was the necessity to act as an obstacle to the expansion of 
Bulgaria in the same direction. This was so because she cannot 
tolerate the formation of a big independent Slav State at her southern 
doors — a gigantic one surrounding her already to the north and east- 
being herself largely composed of Slav provinces with separatist 
tendencies. Unwieldy as she already lelt herself to be, and top-heavy 
with Slavism, it was not without misgivings that she shaped her policy, 
under pressure of the Bulgarian danger, with a view to the further 
addition of a predominantly Slav territory of Turkey to the congeries 
of nations of which she is composed. If the Turks are to remain in 
solid possession of the disputed country — why, the problem is solved 
entirely to her advantage. It is also true that regenerated Turkey 
will eventually claim back Bosnia-Herzegovina ; but it will appear 
from what has just been said of the situation of the dual monarchy 
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that Bhe can easily consent to the restoration of this province, du reHe 
only ‘occupied’ by her, to its rightful owner. It will reduce the 
proportion of Slavs in her midst, the particular group inhabiting 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, and of which the majority are strongly in favour 
of reincorporation with Turkey, having been brought under Austro- 
Hungarian rule purely and simply with a view on the part of Vienna 
and Budapest to counteracting the successes gained by Russia in the 
Balkans as a result of her victorious campaign against the Turks in 
1877-78. The necessity for such special measures on the part of 
Austria-Hungary disappears with the regeneration of Turkey. It 
should be added that this regeneration will provide the dual monarchy 
* with immense opportunities for increasing her trade and industry, 
greater by far than those that would accrue to her by the annexation 
of Macedonia. 

Italy may shed a tear over her lost illusions in connexion with 
Tripoli. But like Germany she could not hope to acquire a permanent 
footing in Turkey. What would have been the use of going to Tripoli 
if fifty or sixty or seventy years later she was to be pitched into the 
sea by the Arabs ? Her opportunities of expansion lie to the north. 
On the other hand, like Austria-Hungary she will benefit enormously 
from the economic point of view by the entrance of Turkey into the 
paths of progress. It will not take her long to realise that she is 
entirely a gainer by the change which has occurred in the condition 
of that country. The Ottoman Empire may expect to receive her 
loyal support in its new career. 

France may be trusted to applaud unreservedly. The principles of 
1789 of which she is rightly proud have triumphed in yet another 
(iountry, and if only for this reason liberal Turkey is assured of French 
sympathy and help. But there are many others, the principal of which 
is that she will derive considerable material profit, as great even as 
that which will accrue to Austria-Hungary and Italy, from the re- 
organisation of the Empire on modern principles. With the restoration 
of the ‘ Sick Man ’ to health her ambitions at his expense, born of 
the necessity not to be distanced by the other Powers, fall to the 
ground. Being one of the ‘ filles intellectuelles ’ of France, Turkey 
is already arranging to place herself under the further tuition of the 
illustrious Gaul. The greatest cordiality and mutual goodwill will 
mark the relations of the two Powers in the future. 

I now come to the position created for Great Britain by the new 
turn of affairs in Turkey. The change has been received with every 
sign of satisfaction in the United Kingdom and the wish has been ex- 
pressed on all sides that it may be durable. There is no reason what- 
ever for doubting the sincerity of this attitude. Like France, Great 
Britain can only be pleased at the extension, to a country whose last 
chance of salvation is to be found in it, of a form of government of 
which she herself offers the best and oldest pattern, though the French 
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Bevolution may have produced more stirring efEeota in the world 
than the gradual development of her own Constitution. And that 
she desires the salvation of that country is perfectly clear from the 
fact that, having attained her full imperial development, her one 
pre-occupation is to avoid war in order not to be diverted from the 
settlement of her internal problems. Now the misgovernment of 
Turkey has been one of the greatest sources of danger to the peace of 
Europe. It has also meant the gradual ruin and closing up to the 
industry and commerce of Great Britain — ^her principal sources of 
sustenance — of one of the fairest portions of the globe. But, it may 
be objected, the regeneration of Turkey will bring to the fore the 
Egyptian question. Quite so. It will bring it to the fore and lead^ 
to a solution which will rid Great Britain of an incubus. Having to 
admit, as all Englishmen must, that the United Kingdom cannot, 
by reason of what it owes to itself, oppose, in any case, the efforts of 
Turkey to establish order, security, and justice in her midst, English- 
men will also have to look squarely in the face the consequences of 
this attitude, namely, the transformation of the Ottoman Empire 
at no remote period into a Power so formidable as to make it im- 
possible for their country to refuse to evacuate Egypt if that Power 
insists upon it. So that Egypt will have to go, because inevitably 
Turkey will demand it. Will this be a loss ? Will it be a humilia- 
tion ? Neither. Great Britain entered Egypt for the purpose she 
declared : the restoration of order in the country. Having attained 
this object she loyally opened negotiations with Turkey for her with- 
drawal. At the last moment the Sultan, indoctrinated by France 
and Bussia, refused to sign the Convention which was to regulate this 
operation. Great Britain stayed on, and, falling in love with the 
good work she was doing in the country, decided not to retire until 
she could be sure that the edifice of reform she had raised was 
sufficiently advanced and consolidated not to require her further 
supervision. In the interval she realised the advantage of being in 
possession of the Suez Canal, and this undoubtedly added to her 
reluctance to leave. But the guardianship of the Canal is important 
to her only on account of India. Now, the evacuation of Egypt would 
form automatically the basis of an alliance between Great Britain 
and the Ottoman Empire, which would place the Canal in safe hands, 
the hands of her new ally, and contribute a further element to the 
security of British tenure in semi-Musulman India by creating a strong 
link between the Khalif, grown enormously in prestige and authority 
in the world of Islam as the head of a reformed and powerful Turkey, 
and the Kling-Emperor. As for the welfare of the Egyptians and the 
protection due to European interests in the valley of the Nile, both 
will be sufficiently guaranteed by the substitution of Turkish for 
British tutelage, in a form which can be easily devised to give satis- 
faction to both parties, and which might, for instance, and probably 
Vou LXIV— No. 379 C C 
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would, include t^e maintenance of a number of British experts in t^e 
Sultan’s name. Great Britain, having repeatedly declared that she 
is only in temporary occupation, could retire without incurring the 
slightest loss of prestige. 

This is a question which Englishmen cannot afford to examine 
from any but a purely practical point of view. Sentiment must not 
intervene. If England has no interest in prolonging her stay in the 
valley of the Nile — if, on the other hand, she can feel sure that it will 
not constitute a dereliction of duty to Egjrpt and Europe to retire in 
favour of Turkey — why linger on, with the certainty that, whatever 
attitude the suzerain Power may adopt, the Egyptians themselves 
♦ will be in a position to dislodge her some day, thanks precisely to the 
progress the country is making under her rule 1 In the present cir- 
cumstances, her role in Eg 5 rpt is artificial, false, and undignified. 
It complicates considerably her natural destinies, whose definite settle- 
ment is a formidable problem in any case. The Turkish Ke volution 
offers her the opportunity of an honourable exit. If she was ready 
to sign a Convention with the despotic and retrograde Turkey of 
1889 for the evacuation of Eg 5 q)t, what is there to prevent her from 
entering into a compact for the same purpose with the constitutional 
and progressive Turkey of to-day ? Both in the interests of Great 
Britain and Egypt, the writer has been so far a strong upholder of 
the maintenance of the occupation. But the Turkish revolution has 
completely changed the situation. Great Britain will gain, Egypt 
will not lose, by the evacuation. At the same time, a legal situation 
will be substituted for a forced one, the consequence of which will be 
to clear considerably the political and diplomatic atmosphere in 
which Great Britain is enveloped and to strengthen her hands internally 
and externally. I need not labour the point. All thoughtful English- 
men outside of Egypt herself, where an independent view of the 
situation cannot be expected to be taken, will recognise that in 
what I have just written I have provided tltem with a serious subject 
for meditation, if nothing more. 

Two of the Great Powers of Europe not being in a position to 
hinder the reformation of Turkey, and the four others having every 
reason to favour the process, the secret feelings of consternation and 
rage with which Montenegro, Servia, Greece, and especially Bulgaria, 
must have certainly received the news of the Turkish Revolution, for 
reasons which have been already explained, lose much of their import- 
ance. Vigilance and caution Turkey must exercise in the accomplish- 
ment of her new journey ; but, on the whole, the road is free from 
pitfalls. 

Before finishing, I must, as announced, justify the assumption 
which threads the whole of my argument and which to many people 
may appear based on excessive optimism — namely, that the Turkish 
Revolution is not a superficial phenomenon, and that the Turks possess 
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the requisite qualities for turning it to the real and lasting advantage 
of the Empire. 

For thirty- one years Abd-iil-Hamid has been assiduously occupied 
in poisoning the Turkish race, the ruling element of the Empire, so as 
to dispose of it at will. The process seemed to make terrific progress. 
In the opinion of most people, and the writer owns to having been one 
of the number, the crowned conspirator of Yildiz had succeeded in 
gangrening the whole mass of his congeners. It looked so. But it 
was not the case, and, on reflection, it will be found that it could not 
be. To transform the character of a body of 15,000,000 men having 
secular traditions to fall back upon is beyond the power of any human 
being, however great his genius for good or for evil. What Abd-ul^ 
Hamid did accomplish was to increase enormously among the educated 
classes of his people the tendency to subordinate public to private 
interest which has been such a marked characteristic of their history 
for the last two centuries or more. But, in proportion as through 
this process he reduced them to the condition of servile instruments 
of his will, he raised their pride and patriotism in regard to the 
outer world so as to have a complementary national chord to play 
upon. Now, public corruption can benefit only a limited number of 
members of a Htate community — less and less each year with the 
reduction of revenues brought about by that very corruption. In 
course of time, when the spies of Abd-ul-Hamid and the other creatures 
of his policy numbered not hundreds but thousands, the share of each 
in the imperial munificence and the spoils of the Empire decreased, 
and finally the vast majority of this army of evil found itself similarly 
situated to the honourably disposed among the nation, that is to say, 
l)adly and irregularly paid and enjoying as little liberty and peace 
as the others, the suspicions of the master weighing upon all indis- 
criminately. What had those gained who had sold their souls to 
Abd-ul-Hamid ? With the exception of an infinitesimal minority, 
which succeeded in accumulating w’ealth, nothing. On the other 
hand, Turkish patriotism and pride, purposely exasperated by Abd- 
ul-Hamid, opened its eyes and realised that he was the prime cause 
of the humiliations heaped upon the Empire. A reaction set in 
wliich considerably purified and chastened Turkish officialdom in 
thought and intention, if not in action, which was impossible because 
one must live. This process has been going on for at least ten years, 
and has developed a tremendous yearning for reform among all ranks. 
At the same time the admirable qualities of the Turkish masses which 
Abd-ul-Hamid could not reach have remained untouched, while a 
true appreciation of what constituted the source of their misfortunes 
succeeded their former blindness. These circumstances are sufficient 
guarantees of the depth of feeling which has produced the Revolution. 
As to the ability of the Turks to utilise it for the real and permanent 
good of the Empire, I would point out that they are an extremely 
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intelligent and well-poised race, whose long imperial career farther 
prepares them for the work of reform. ITiey have given a very 
substantial promise of this in the eictremely practical and sound way 
in which they have started operations. Abd-ul-Hamid, whose very 
genius has been his undoing as autocrat, realises this better than 
anybody else. .Hence the certainty that he does not entertain plans for 
the restoration of his power, and the advantage for the country of 
maintaining him in his new capacity, from which it may expect great 
benefits. 

These are the reasons for my optimism concerning the Turkish 
Revolution. Of course, time has to prove that I am right before 
I the consequences I have announced, and especially those concerning 
Egypt, take place. 

Long live Turkey ! 

Alfred be Bilinski 

{late TurJcitih Chargi d*A(jmres in Washington). 
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1 HAVE no special knowledge of the origin of the cowp d'etat by 
which Abdul Hamid is endeavouring to disarm the mutiny of the 
Turkish troops in Macedonia ; I can therefore express no trustworthy 
opinion as to its chances of success or failure. In common with all 
persons who have any knowledge of the Eastern Question I entertain 
the gravest doubts as to the good faith of the reigning Sultan. I have 
little or no confidence in a constitutional government established by 
a military revolt. I am by no means certain how far the Turkish 
troops share the political aspirations of the ‘ Young Turkey ’ party. 
I labour under the impression that if the Sultan can find means to 
pay the overdue wages of the Turkish garrisons in Macedonia and to 
promote the leaders of the insurrection to high rank or to lucrative 
positions, a reconciliation might easily be effected between the Com- 
mander of the Faithful and the insurgents, which might prove fatal to 
the agitation for constitutional government. I can see no reason to 
assume that the leading Continental Powers are prepared to welcome 
the conversion of the Ottoman Empire from an absolute auto- 
cracy into a constitutional Monarchy subject to the authority of an 
independent National Parliament. All I can assert with any certainty 
is that such a conversion would, if successful, dispel the hopes enter- 
tained by the States of the Balkan Peninsd /,* if ^6t of the great Slav 
Empire of the North, and would therefo^^ meet with their active, 
if not their avowed, opposition. Under ite^ circumstances I hold 
that any attempt to unravel the entangled web of the Eastern Question, 
as complicated by the recent appearance of the Sultan in the character 
of a champion of constitutional government, is for the present futile. 

My object in this article is to point out how the Sultan’s cowp d'itat 
is calculated to create serious embarrassment for England in Egypt. 
I suppose very few of my readers are aware that in the last days of 
July London was visited by a deputation consisting of half a dozen 
members of the Legislative Assembly of Egypt, who are supposed to 
share the views of the Nationalist party. How far they had any 
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direct mandate to represent either the so-called Egyptian Parliament 
or the party, I have no means of ascertaining. The Legislative 
Assembly of Egypt, which, on the Itictis a non hmndo principle, has 
no power to legislate, is so anomalous and inchoate a body that it is 
very difficult to say whether it is in a position to authorise any 
deputation to speak on its behalf or in its name. The Nationalist 
party was so disorganised by the death of Kamil Pasha, that it has 
only recently formed a definite programme of its own. Shortly after 
their arrival in London in the latter part of last month they were 
received by Sir Edward Grey, who, it is needless to say, listened 
most courteously to their demand for an early recognition of the 
Alleged right of Egypt to some form of constitutional government 
under the British occupation. As usual the demand was met, if I am 
rightly informed, by the answer that though his Majesty’s Ministers 
might admit, as a matter of principle, the desirability of the Nationalist 
demand, they could hold out no hope of its immediate or even of its 
early application in practice. 

After this reply — which was identical with the language employed 
repeatedly by the British Agency in Egypt on similar occasions 
though more sympathetic in its terms — the delegates of the Reform 
party in Egypt had discharged their duty, and had no reason to pro- 
long their sojourn in London, They had, however, arranged before- 
hand to give a dinner to friends and acquaintances interested in 
Egyptian affairs, and amongst others they sent an invitation to the 
present writer. I had always accepted invitations of a like kind in 
Cairo accompanied by a proviso that my presence on these occasions 
was not to be interpreted as expressing my approval of any resolutions 
that might be passed at these demonstrations, and I saw no reason 
why I should make an exception in London. I trust my hosts will 
not deem me unoourteous if I express an opinion that in London, as in 
Cairo, the Reform party in Eg3rpt have not mastered the rudiments 
of political agitation. From what I could learn they had barely 
advertised their proposed demonstration. They had made little or no 
arrangements for having reporters present : they had not secured the 
attendance of many men A note in London, whose names would have 
attracted general att-entioi both in our own country and in theirs. 
Mr. Robertson, M.P. for Tyneside, acted as Chairman, and expressed 
his general agreement with the views of the Nationalist party. These 
views were expounded at considerable length by one of the Young 
Egypt delegates, but as his knowledge either of English or French was 
apparently limited, and as he had great difficulty in making himself 
audible, the programme of the meeting was not very intelligible to the 
general body of the audience. No printed prospectuses had been 
prepared, and the only notices of the demonstration in the London 
press were confined to a few brief paragraphs inserted in papers 
not enjoying any large authority or circulation. To speak the 
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plain truth, the demonstration at the Metropole Hotel in favour of 
some parliamentary control of their own affairs being granted to the 
Egyptians under the British occupation would have been a failure but 
for an unexpected stroke of good fortune. 

The M<5tropole Anglo-Egyptian banquet was fixed for Tuesday 
evening, the 28th of July. On the previous morning, not only England 
but aU Europe was startled by the news that Abdul Hamid, terrified 
by the mutiny of the Turkish troops in Macedonia, had re-established 
parliamentary government throughout the Ottoman Empire just as it 
had existed in the days of Midhat Pasha. However sceptical other 
European nations might be as to the genuineness of the Sultan’s 
conversion, England was bound by her past record to welcome th| 
resuscitation of a constitutional Turkey, not only as a gain to the 
Ottoman Empire, but as a boon to humanity in general and to the 
followers of the Prophet in particular. The intelligence in question 
had only become known in London a fe\r hours before the meeting 
convoked at the Metropole, and this incident resuscitated the hopes 
of the delegates. 

I confess that the exultation of my Egyptian friends on learning 
the Sultan’s coup d\'iat at Constantinople seemed to be not un- 
reasonable. Unfortunately, the British Government, acting as I 
believe mainly on the advice of our late Consul-General, had per- 
sistently upheld the theory that her military occupation had, as its 
leading motive, the welfare of Egypt, and had contended that her 
object in continuing this occupation was to promote the prosperity 
and the development of Egypt and thereby to reconcile her to the 
temporary loss of her national independence. Up to the present 
moment this contention, though unsound as I hold, was in itself 
logically tenable. It might fairly be argued that if we had evacuated 
Egypt, which though a very rich country is singularly weak for purposes 
of self-defence, she must inevitably have fallen under the domination of 
some other European Power acting in all probability in the name of 
Turkey as her recognised suzerain. I do not dispute for one moment 
that the suzerainty of Turkey would in such a case have been more 
detrimental to Egyptian interests, both economically and politically, 
than the unavowed protectorate of England. It rtiiglit therefore be 
fairly argued that if the continuance of our protectorate was the only 
alternative to the restoration of Turkish supremacy, and if, in our 
opinion our protectorate was inconsistent with Egypt being gianted 
any kind of national independence, England might have b<>on justified 
in administering the Nile Land autocratically under the control of 
British officials who received their instructions simply and solely 
from the British Agency, or in plainer words, from our own distinguished 
Pro-Consul. 

On the day before the banquet it was learnt that the Sultan of 
Turkey had suddenly agreed to forfeit the autocratic authority he 
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had exercised for upwards of thirty years and to accept the position 
of a constitutional Sovereign subject to the control of an elected 
Parliament. It was learnt also that the British Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople had proceeded to Yildiz Kiosk to congratulate Abdul 
Hamid on his grant of constitutional government to his subjects, and 
thereby presumably committed the British Government to the approval 
of the establishment of Parliamentary institutions throughout Turkey, 
not only in her European provinces, but in the whole of her Empire, 

Technically speaking it niay be argued that Egypt is not an 
integral portion of the Ottoman Empire. Under the agreement con- 
cluded in 1840 between Mehemet AH and the then reigning Sultan, 
Jlgypt was granted internal independence under the hereditary Vice- 
Royalty of Mehemet Ali and his descendants subject to the payment of 
an annual tribute to Turkey. Since the compact thus arranged 
between the suzerain and the vassal State its validity has never been 
disputed by any Continental Power. On the contrary England always 
has invariably supported the claims of the Sultan of Turkey as the 
overlord of Egypt. Even when England and France decided on 
the deposition of Ismail Pasha it was England who insisted upon the 
decree, calling on Ismail Pasha to abdicate his throne, being issued 
by the Sultan. England again supported the demand of Turkey for 
an increase of the enormous tribute paid by Egypt to the Porte and its 
hypothecation to the payment of the Turkish defence loan raised in 
London and Paris. I do not think myself England is to blame for 
the constant support she gave to Turkey up to the date of the Treaty 
of San Stefano. All I would say is that she is not in a position to 
deny that the Sultan still exercises and has a right to exercise an 
ill-defined but yet a supreme authority over the Egyptian Pashalik. 

If this is so, our Government would be placed in a position of 
extreme difficulty, supposing the Sultan were to contend that the 
Constitution he has granted to the whole of his Empire extends or 
should extend to his Egyptian provinces. 

\ To all men of ordinary intelligence it must seem obvious that tlio 
experiment now being tried in Turkey is apparently conducted under 
far less favourable conditions than would be the case if it were to be 
carried out in Egypt. The Turks, as I have insisted from the days 
of the Bulgarian outrages, are a brave, honest people, kindly natured 
when left to themselves, but brutally cruel when their religious or racial 
passions are aroused. Treat the Turk fairly, and he will treat you 
fairly in return. With all my Uking for the Egyptians, I could not 
honestly say that they possess the same qualities as the Turks. The\ 
have never been a warlike race. For countless generations they have 
been a servile race. Under Persian, Greek, Roman, Arabian, fench, 
and Turkish dynasties they liave always obeyed the ‘ powers that be.’ 
They have never stood up against their oppressora except in the rare 
cases when their rulers were, or were beHeved to be, hostile to their 
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creed as followers of the Prophet. Even their fanaticism, such as it 
is, is mild in comparison with that of the born Turk, The Arabi 
insurrection is the only serious instance of any popular uprising of the 
Egyptian nation, and that insurrection collapsed hopelessly, partly 
because its leaders lacked the courage to lead an insurrection and 
still more because the insurgents had no stomach for fighting. Eng- 
land has now ruled Egypt for well nigh a quarter of a century under 
a regwie which seemed purposely adapted to render the administration 
of the country by foreign and alien rulers distasteful to the Egyptian 
population. Yet throughout this period there has been no single 
attempt to protest against the British occupation of Egypt, unless 
we take the riots of Alexandria and the Denshawi massacre as serious § 
demonstrations of popular hostility to the continuance of our British 
occiupation. I do not say the Egyptians have had no cause of com- 
plaint. On the contrary, they have serious ground for objecting to 
tlie policy under which Egypt has been administered from 1885 up to 
the present day. But I do say without fear of contradiction that so 
long as a British garrison continues encamped in the citadel of Cairo 
ii\iy idea of the garrison being dislodged by a popular indigenous rising 
is absolutely fatuous. If England decided to-morrow to declare a 
protectorate over Egypt, to issue a brand-new Constitution, or to intro- 
duce any reforms which did not overtly interfere with the creed of 
Islam, her policy would be accepted without any attempt on the part 
of the Egyptian nation to expel the British garrison from Egypt or even 
from the citadel. The Egyptians in their own way are a very prudent 
people, and, as long as the British troops remain in force, we have no 
need to fear any active opposition on the part of the Egyptian populace. 

I deem it well to make this point clear, as I am anxious there should 
be no doubt as to our military occupation being endangered or even 
impaired by any concessions T may think it expedient to make to the 
popular demand in Egypt for some kind of parliamentary government. 
Tn order to make my position clear it may be well to explain that the 
Nationalist party is divided into two distinct and, to some extent, 
discordant sections. The first and oldest is that of Ali Pasha Youssouf, 
the founder, proprietor, and editor of El Moyad, or in English The 
World, The Pasha is a man of large fortune and deserves the credit 
of having been the first to recognise how the virtual abolition of the 
censorship over the native press in Egypt might be worked to the 
advantage of the Nationalist movement. 

Some three years ago, in a conversation with Lord Cromer at Cairo, 

1 ventured to point out that the unrestricted licence accorded to the 
native press might easily prove a source of danger. I was told in 
I'cply that, after careful coasideration, his lordship had come to the 
<'onclusion that the advantages of leaving the native papers to say 
what they liked, without fear of interference on the part of the British 
Jiuthorities, largely outweighed its obvious disadvantages. In his 
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opinion a free press afforded a sort of safety-valve against popular 
discontent, as any malcontents with our British administration would 
be satisfied when they had been allowed to blow off their steam. 

I do not say that these were the exact phrases employed by his lordship, 
but I am certain the above was their purport. In substance Lord 
Cromer identified himself with the policy towards the native press 
adopted by the Government of India. I must admit also in common 
fairness that a priori it seemed improbable a native press could ever 
exercise a dominant influence in Egypt. In a country where according 
to official calculations only one in a hundred natives can either read or 
write, and where the means for circulating newspapers anjnvhere except 
i between the capital and the large towns are extremely costly and tardy, 
it was difficult to suppose the press could exercise any serious influence 
over the great mass of the population. My friend Ali Youssouf 
understood his countrymen far better than the British Agency. He 
realised the innate love of his feUow-countrymen for gossip of all kinds, 
especially when that gossip flatters their personal vanity and theii* 
natural hostility to foreign rule as conducted according to Biitish 
administrative ideas. He was doubtless alive to the fact that in any 
Egyptian village, however small, there would be found one or more 
story-tellers able to read Arabic, and that on Fridays and market-days 
a story-teller would always find it to his personal advantage to read 
out to the crowd the articles and news columns of the Moyad, especially 
such passages as condemned the action of the British Administration. 
At the outset, and indeed up to the present day, Ali Youssouf has 
always maintained in the Moyad that for the present the main- 
tenance of our military occupation is essential to the interests not 
only of England but of Egypt. So long as there was no formidable 
opposition to the Moyad, the criticisms of the paper on British adminis- 
tration were comparatively moderate, and Ali Youssouf may fairly 
claim the credit of having been the first to show Jhat a native paper 
could be made a paying concern. Possibly if Lord Cromer had not 
persistently set his foot down against any kind of concession, which 
might impair his own absolute autocracy in Egypt, his policy of 
allowing unrestricted freedom to the Egyptian prcvss might have been 
justified by its results. 

Unfortunately the very success of the Moyad proved the cause of ib? 
decline. If a paper conducted on moderate lines could be made to pay, 
it followed logically that a rival paper conducted more in harmony 
with popular prejudices and passions was likely to drive the MSjati 
out of the field ; and the first man who seriously attempted to cany 
this idea into practice was Kamil Pasha. It is well nigh impossible for 
an Englishman born and bred, not either to underrate or overrate the 
merits or the demerits of this politician who, during his short career, 
played so striking a part on the Egyptian stage, and whose memory 
to-day is worshipped by his fellow-countrymen. As to some of his 
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characteristics, there can be no kind of question. He was singularly 
handsome ; he had a marvellous charm of manner ; he possessed the 
dangerous gift of native eloquence. These gifts furnished a special 
attraction for his fellow-countrymen which they would not have 
possessed to anything like the same extent with men of Anglo-Saxon 
race. He had been educated in France, was imbued with French 
ideas, spoke French with perfect accuracy, and could address an 
audience in French with the same eloquence as if he had been born 
in Paris. He had also an extraordinary faculty of making friends 
wherever he went, and hardly ever failed when he put their friendship 
to the test of asking for their pecuniary assistance in order to carry 
out his public or private enterprises. As a rule, I think that • 
Mahometans, who spend their lives at home amidst their own people, 
are finer and worthier specimens of Islam than those who have been 
educated in Europe and have acquired a varnish of European culture. 
Be this as it may, it is certain that Kamil Pasha could never have 
attained his exceptional position in Egypt if France for good or bad 
had not become to him almost a second country. 

Whether, like most young Arabs educated abroad, Kamil Pasha 
had lost the fervour of his faith in Islam I have no means of saying. 
All I can assert is that when he knew death to be imminent — a con- 
tingency which he faced with Oriental indifference — he did everything 
in his power to show that he died as a faithful follower of the Prophet. 
Whether also he deserved the name of a serious statesman it is im- 
possible to assert one way or another. All I can say is that he belonged 
to those whom the Gods are said to love and that he died too young 
to prove his worth as a leader of men. 

I fancy that, when the time arrived for his ‘ years of wandering ’ 
to come to an end, he was, in common with so many of his young fellow- 
Egyptians, brought face to face wdth the hard fact that there was no 
possible career for him in the public service of his own country so long 
as it remained under the then British administration. Thereupon he 
proceeded to Constantinople and ingratiated himself with the Sultan. 
Whether he was made acquainted with Abdul Hamid’s Pan-Islamic 
schemes must be matter for surmise. The only thing known is that, 
under the established relations between the suzerain and the vassal 
State, no titles are bestowed as a rule on Egyptian subjec.ts, except 
at the formal request of the Khedive, and that in Kamil’s case 
this rule was disregarded and he was raised to the rank of Pasha by 
the Commander of the Faithful. 

As soon as Kamil took up his abode permanently in Eg 3 ^pt he 
resolved to start a native paper to run against the Moyad, and to 
make its dominant policy the necessity of bringing our military 
occupation to a close. The Lewa^ or Flag^ as his anti-British paper 
was yclept, was not long before it obtained a very large circulation ; 
but the exjienses of starting an important paper in Egypt are very 
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heavy and the immediate returns are extremely limited. Thereupon 
ITamiT Pasha, with his usual disregard of iinancial considerations, 
engaged to make himsfllf responsible for the expenses of the Zewa, 
on the strength of a personal conviction that he should always find 
some friend or other to provide him with the needful subsidies. The 
admirers and the detractors of Kamil Pasha are alike agreed as to 
his extraordinary success in raising any funds necessary for the 
accomplishment of his hfe’s purpose, that of creating an organ which 
should voice the sentiments of Egypt. From what quarters the 
funds required for subsidising the Zewa were found, or upon what 
conditions they were raised, is a matter which has never yet been 
* clearly ascertained, and is never likely to be disclosed for many years 
to come. 

The only light I can throw upon this question is derived from a 
conversation which has been reported to me by a friend in whose 
accuracy and knowledge I am justified in placing the utmost reliance. 
Only a few months before Kamil’s death, my friend had an interview 
with him, in which he urged the young tribune, instead of asking 
for the impossible — that is, for the immediate withdrawal of the 
British army of occupation — to employ his influence as the proprietor 
of the Lewa to advocate various reforms in the internal administration 
of Egypt. Kamil Pasha replied in the following words : 

To acliieve succobs in the mission I have undertaken I have got to mak» 
the Lewa the recognised organ of the Egyptian nation. To do this I have to 
appeal to my fellow-countrymen to provide the necessary funds. For this 
purpose I have to put forward a programme they can understand. Now, the 
Egyptians of to-day hardly yet understand what is meant by parliamentary 
government ; and if they did understand, 1 am by no moans sure they would 
appreciate its benefits. But there is not a bom Egyptian who does not desire 
the termination of the British occupation ; and if I tell them that the Letm 
will bring about the withdrawal of the British troops and the restoration of 
Egyptian independence, their purse-strings will be open at once. 

The plea thus put forward may, from an English point of view, 
seem dictated by a cynical desire to put money into the author's 
own pocket under cover of pursuing a national object. But such an 
interpretation would be disc^ed in Egypt, even by Kamil’s bitterest 
opponents. Whatever else Kamil may have been, however lavish 
his own expenditure, however reckless his improvidence, he was not 
a mere adventurer. Up to the time of his death he employed all 
the funds he could secure by hook or by crook in extending the 
circulation of the Lewa, and when he died he left little or nothing 
behind him except the love of the Egyptian people. Popular opinion 
is seldom wrong in its posthumous judgments ; and the memory of 
Kamil, dead, is still, and will remain for many a year to come, a 
potent factor in Egyptian politics. Young as he died, Kamil may 
fairly be said to have been * feUx opportunitate mortis,^ Whether 
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if he had lived to middle age he would have preserved his influence 
in his own country is a question which now can never be decided. 
If I were asked, I should be inclined to answer it in the negative. 
This much, however, is certain, that with Kamil gone there was no 
one to carry on his self-imposed mission as the liberator of Egypt 
from British rule. The plain truth is that Kamil was the Lewa and 
the Lewa was Kamil. The Kamil legend, if I may employ the phrase 
in no offensive sense, will probably survive in Egypt much as the 
Gambetta legend still survives in France ; but with the removal of 
its editor, proprietor, and capitalist, the Lewa dwindled away like 
a plant without water. The circulation fell off, the subscribers failed 
to renew their subscriptions, and the friends of the Nationalist move- i 
ment who had subsidised the Lewa seemed to lose their interest in 
an unremunerative speculation. One after the other the British 
Standard and the Etendard FranqaiSf which were daily editions of 
the Leirn, started by Kamil with the hope of influencing English and 
French opinion, had to cease their publication owing to flnancial 
considerations, and the parent Lewa itself is not expected to outlive 
long the demise of its affiliated branches. 

For the time, at any rate, the policy of Kamil has been relegated 
to the background. His former colleagues and collaborators are 
many of them men of considerable ability, but there is not one of 
them who possesses his phenomenal ability as an orator, a writer, or 
a canvasser, or who can hope to supply his place in the hearts of his 
people. I believe myself, if they could afford to throw cold water on 
the Nationalist party, they would admit that Kamil’s idea of com- 
pelling England to withdraw her troops by the moral force of public 
opinion in Egypt, as displayed by a series of popular demonstrations, 
lies buried in a grave from which there is no possible resurrection. 
This being so, they are inclined to pursue much the same policy as 
that propounded by the Moyad and rejected by the Lewa, namely, 
that of seeking the political regeneration of their country by advocating 
some kind of parliamentary institutions as the true panacea for the 
grievances, whether real or alleged, under which Egypt is supposed to 
suffer. 

These grievances may be fairly stated as follows. Under British 
rule the Egyptians have no legal or practical means of making their 
wishes or their sentiments known, except through the instrumentality 
of the native press, which is seldom, if ever, read by the British 
authorities, and whose opinions are only allowed free utterance 
because they are regarded by the de fado rulers of Egypt with a 
contemptuous indifference. Again, the practical elimination of the 
native element from the administration of Egypt and its virtual 
replacement by nominees of the British Agency, ignorant for the 
most part of the language of the country they administer and of its 
customs, usages, and traditions, is a further cause of complaint. The 
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greatest grievance, however, of all is a lurking impression on the 
part of the Mussulman communit7, who form upwards of nine-tenths 
of the whole population, that ‘the powers that be’ are hostile to 
the religion of the Koran and to the system of polygamy, upon which 
the whole social fabric of Islam is based. I believe this apprehension 
to be utterly baseless. 

It is not necessary for my present purpose to argue the point 
whether Egypt ought, or ought not, to regard the benefits undoubtedly 
bestowed on her under British rule as an adequate compensation 
for the absence of representative government. I am confident that 
the educated and well-to-do classes in Eg5rpt fully admit the value 
* of our work of irrigation. It may be well to quote the words of the 
chairman of the Metropole meeting, Ismail Abaza Pasha : 

We seize this opportunity to acknowledge the great reforms that have taken 
place in the Department of Irrigation under the administration of such men 
us Moncrieff and Garstin, to whom we, as a nation, feci deeply indebted. Such 
men have greatly conduced to a better understanding between our two nations, 
and will always have the gratitude of all Egyptians. Great feats like the 
Assouan and Assiout dams have vastly increased the wealth of Egypt, and sti^nd 
to the lasting honour of all those enginc^ers who took part in tlieir construct io]i, 

I suspect myself that the statement made at the Mrtropole meeting 
by the chairman and his colleagues, and vrhicli is to be submitted 
to the Nationalist party on the arrival of their delegates in Egypt, 
would have been materially modified if the news of the unforeseen 
proclamation of constitutional government in Turkey had been 
received after, instead of before, tlie meeting. StiU more would this 
have been the case if our own Government had not gone out of its 
way to congratulate in hot haste the leaders of the Young Turkey 
party upon the acquisition of political liberty. It seemed impossible 
to the Nationalist party that the same nation which congratulated 
Turkey upon having obtained self-government should, notwithstanding, 
adhere to the non possumm attitude adopted by Sir Edward Grey 
when, only a few days before, he repeated the stereot)rped reply to 
any number of similar applications, that though in theory the British 
Government sympathised with the Egyptian desire for some form of 
self-government, they were unable to hold out any prospect of their 
theoretical sympathy being carried into practical application. I have 
no reason to suppose that our Foreign Office had any anticipation of 
Turkey then being on the eve of a military insurrection which would 
compel Abdul Hamid to choose between his own violent deposition 
and the absolute surrender of his autocratic authority. Otherwise 
common sense and common prudence would have dictated a very 
different reply from that which was given to the delegates of the 
Nationalist party in their recent interview. 
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The following paragraphs in the report read at the meeting tell 
their own tale ; 

England had always the honour of helping the different nations who were 
struggling for some form of self-govemlnent or other, and her sympathy for 
the Russians, Persians, and Turks struggling for a oonstitutional form of govern- 
ment is too recent to be forgotten. We therefore appeal with confidence to the 
support of the British public in our desire to obtain a sort of repress tative 
assembly with limited powers, dealing with administrative, judicial, financial, 
and educational matters, and leaving aside international treaties, foreign 
capitulations, public debts, and matters concerning the law of liquidation — in a 
word, all matters in which foreign or international interests are at stake. . . . 

We had the honour to be received the other day by Sir Edward Grey, to 
whom was offered a copy of our demands. We have every reason to believe ^ 
that these demands will meet with the approval of the British Secretary of 
Slate for Foreign Affairs, and that reforms will be shortly introduced. But, as 
you know, however good may be the will of any Minister in your country, he 
would shrink from rapidly introducing any reform if he wore not backed up by 
public opinion. 

We theiefore appeal to you once more to give us your B3nnpathy in our 
(lomauds, which, as you can see, are quite consistent with both Eg3q)tian and 
European interests, and are Egypt’s natural and sacred rights. We hope the 
time is close at hand when you will hear of our having obtained complete self' 
government and a real Constitution, which we shall continmlly keep asking for. 

It should be borne in mind that this document is manifestly drawn 
for home and foreign consumption, for Egyptian as well as English 
perusal. Its authors were obviously desirous on the one hand to 
avoid any language which might give umbrage to the Egyptian 
public, especially to the Nationalists, or to the British Imperialist 
party on the other. This object they have accomplished, in as far as 
it was capable of accomplishment. 

Put into plain English, their proposal comes to this. They wish 
the British public to understand that with the death of Kamil they 
have abandoned his idea of forcing England to quit Egypt by a popular 
demonstration of the general dislike with which our rule is regarded 
by the vast majority of the Egyptian Moslem population. They are 
willing also to acquiewje in the continuance of our military occupation 
for the present and to engage themselves not to take part in any 
agitation whose object would be to promote the evacuation of Egypt 
by his Majesty’s troops. In return for this all the authors of the 
memorandum demand is that the British Agency should advise the 
Khedivial Government to give limited self-governing powers to a 
certain number of municipalities now established, or to be hereafter 
established, in the Egyptian provinces. The advantages of such a 
compromise are obvious. Its adoption by England would tend 
greatly to satisfy public opinion in Egypt, to remove the general 
unrest which undoubtedly has spread over Egypt, as over all parts 
cf the East, since the ignominous defeat of Russia by Japan , and to 
Becure an interval of tranquillity during which our British authorities 
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would be enabled to remove the discontent inevitably created by 
absolutely autocratic rule. It would enable the erUmte cordide between 
our present Consul-General and his Highness the Viceroy to become 
confirmed and consolidated to the great advantage of England. 

The only serious objection I have ever heard from the opponents 
of a compromise is the thin end of the wedge argument. I have 
constantly been told by the enthusiastic admirers of our great Pro- 
Consul that if you once give the Egyptians any share, however limited, 
in the administration of their own affairs they will never be at rest 
till they have got the whole administration of their country into their 
own hands. If I believed in this assertion it might give me pause as a 
life-long advocate of the British occupation of Egypt. 

The issue between Eg 3 rpt and England is simple enough in itself. 
I cannot conceal my conviction that Kamil Pasha created a state of 
feeling in Egypt more akin to patriotism than had been known there 
before ; and that this feeling can be best described as one of general 
unrest. I cannot doubt that, whether reasonably or unreasonably, 
English rule is viewed with disfavour by the great majority of the 
Egyptian public, and that if we are to reconcile Egypt to our dominion 
we must adopt other measures than those which commended themselves 
to the British Agency under the late Administration. It is obvious 
that the Nationalists feel it their duty, or at any rate their interest, 
to stand up for the establishment of complete parliamentary govern- 
ment in Egypt similar to that which has been recently accorded by 
the Sultan to the whole of the Ottoman Empire. At the same time 
I think the Nationalist party in Egypt are fully alive to the truth of 
the saying that * there is many a slip between the cup and the lip,’ 
and are aware that, however high their hopes may run, the conversion 
of Turkey into a State ruled by a freely elected Parliament 
is still far from being an accomplished fact. This being so, the 
Egyptian delegates, in as far as I can ascertain, are not unwilling to 
accept a compromise under which their delegates would consent not 
to agitate for the early withdrawal of the British troops from Egypt, 
on condition of some form of parliamentary self-government being 
immediately introduced into Egypt as bein^ an integral province of 
the Ottoman Empire. The question, therefore, we have to consider 
is whether the suggested compromise should be accepted by England, 
supposing it to be proffered. 

It would be premature to discuss the specific form imder which 
powers might be given to provincial municipalities to raise their own 
rates, discuss their own affairs and frame their own budgets, by local 
parliaments freely elected by the people. I am not over-sanguine as 
to the ultimate result of putting new wine into old bottles, but 1 hold, 
after the collapse of our policy which aimed at attempting to Anglicise 
Egypt* some attempt should be made by a wise Government and a 
wise people to proceed on new lines under which the Egyptians might 
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be stUowed to have some reasonable share in the administration of their 
own country. 

The mere fact of such a proposal being suggested by the delegates of 
Young Egypt shows that, as I have contended for years, Lord Dufferin 
was right in saying in his epoch-marking report that the Indian 
system of a native State administered by native officials and super- 
vised by a British Resident, was the one he would have recommended 
if he had not been precluded from so doing by the terms of his man- 
date. It is mainly because I hope the concession of municipal self- 
government may lead to the ultimate adoption of Lord Dufferin’s 
policy that I should rejoice to see the compromise in question meet 
with the approval of hia Majesty’s Ministers. 

Edward Dicey. 
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Ol/H PROTECTORATES 
AND ASIATIC IMMIGRATION 


During the last few years we have had a flood of correspondence, 
Blue Books, Commission Keports, and various other literary produc- 
tions launched at us from all sides upon the subject of the expansion 
of Asia and the immigration of Asiatics to other spheres. Crises in 
respect of it have recently arisen in America, Canada, Austraha, and 
South Africa. In a degree it formed one of the determining causes 
of friction which, with others relating to aliens, helped to fill up the 
schedule of grievances that led to firm remonstrances and eventually 
to the great war in South Africa. 

Quite lately the question has received technical treatment at the 
hands of British and Colonial statesmen and others who have given it 
special study, and have been induced to record their views based upon 
experience. 

We find, for instance, a series of illuminating papers contributed 
to the new weekly, The Standard of Empire, by distinguished persons 
like Lord Milner, Mr, Alfred Lyttelton, M.P., and Sir Lewis Tupper, 
all of whom have held high office under the Crown either in England 
or its dependencies ; by Mr. Harney, K.C., a Senator to the Common- 
wealth Parliament ; by Mr. Maydon, at one time Colonial Secretary of 
Natal ; and by Sir William Arbuckle, formerly President of the Natal 
Legislative Council and now Agent-General for that Colony in London. 

A vigorous and able address was delivered before the Royal Society^ 
of Arts by Mr. Richard Jebb, entitled ‘ The Imperial Problem of 
Asiatic Immigration,’ in which the proposition is carefully and criti- 
cally enunciated from the points of view of the Empire, the Colonies, 
and the Asiatics. In papers read before the Royal Colonial Institute 
by Mr. A. R. Colquhoun on ‘ Our East African Empire,’ and by Mr. 
E. R. Davson on ‘ British Guiana,’ the matter is freely discussed from 
their points of view after travel and investigation on the spot, and 
Mr. Winston Churchill, M.P., narrating his ‘ African Journey ’ in the 
Strand Magazine, has much, to say about it. 

These statesmen and writers, as a rule, strike the same note in 
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moderate terms and, with certain exceptions to be alluded to, arrive 
by different roads more or less at a common conclusion, viz. ; 

1. That the Imperial view of the problem is powerfully influenced 
by considerations relating to our trade and commerce ; our duty 
and obligations to the people of India ; our alliances and friendly 
relations with Japan, China, and other countries. 

2. That there is profound repugnance on the part of British 
colonists to Asiatic immigration, whether from British India or 
otherwise, based upon the convictions that fusion is impossible, 
that social and political equality are impracticable, and that terri- 
tories won by British energy and enterprise should be debarred from 
invasion by Orientals whose characteristics and ideas make theit 
presence injurious to indigenous nationalism. (I adopt the term 
' indigenous nationalism,’ used and defined by Mr. Jebb to mean the 
intention or endeavour to build up an indigenous nation of the 
British and democratic type.) 

The position is one which presents extraordinarily difficult features. 
Mr. (^hamberlain, who as Secretary of State for the Colonies was 
called upon to address the Premiers at the Colonial Conference in 
1897, expressed the Imperial idea in the following terms : 

We quite sympathise with the determination of the white inhabitants of the 
Colonies, which are in comparatively close proximity to millions and hundreds of 
millions of Asiatics, that there should not be an influx of people alien in civilisa- 
tion, alien in religion, alien in customs, whose influx moreover would most 
seriously interfere with the legitimate rights of the existing labour population. 
An immigration of that kind must, I quite understaad, in the interests of the 
Colonies, be prevented at all hazards, and we shall not offer any opposition to 
the proposals intended with that object ; but we also ask you to bear in mind 
the traditions of the Empire which makes no distinction in favour of, or against, 
race or colour ; and to exclude, by reebson of their colour or by reason of their 
race, all her Majesty^s Indian subjects, or even all Asiatics, would be an act so 
offensive to those peoples that it would be most painful 1 am certain to her 
Majesty to have to sanction it. 

And again, in a despatch two years afterwards to the Covernor- 
General of Canada upon the subject of the exclusion of Japanese 
citizens from British Columbia, he stated that any attempt to restrict 
immigration or to impose disqualifications on distinctions of race and 
colour, besides being offensive to friendly Powers, is contrary to tlie 
general principles of equality which have been the guiding principle 
of British rule. 

The case for the Colonies is set forth at length in the Report of 
the Canadian Royal Commission, published in 1902, wherein much 
light is shed in a summarised form on Colonial opinion which is 
reflected in the concluding note to certain resolutions passed in 1888 
at a conference of all the Australian Governments. This note is to 
the effect that in so serious a crisis the Colonial Governments had felt 
called upon to take strong and decisive action to protect their people * 

D D 2 
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but in so doing they had been studioua of Imperial interests, of inter- 
national obligations, and of their reputations as law-abiding communi- 
ties. They relied confidently, however, upon the support and assist- 
ance of her Majesty’s Government in their endeavour to prevent 
their country from being overrun by an alien race, who are incapable 
of assimilation in the body politic, strangers to their civilisation, out 
of sympathy with their aspirations, and unfitted for their free institu- 
tions, and whose presence in any number would be a source of 
constant danger. 

There is no uncertainty as to the meaning the Conference intended 
to convey in its Report, and when Sir Henry Parkes, after prolonged 
regotiations with the Imperial Government, was challenged to defend 
in the Legislature the refusal of his Government to let Chinese land 
on Australian shores, he vindicated the policy of his Ministry in 
the following terms, which, though high-sounding, are not without 
significance : 

If in doing that we have infringed any law, I say that this House is bound 
in honour to indemnify us because in infringing the law we have obeyed the 
higher law of conserving society. . . . Neither for her Majesty’s ships of war, 
nor for her Majesty’s representative on the spot, nor for the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, do we intend to turn aside from our purpose. 

Though it is not the purpose of this article to deal with the wider 
aspect of the subject as it affects colonies with responsible government, 
but to treat particularly of its relation to British Protectorates where 
there are aboriginal populations, the above points should engage 
attention because they bear materially upon a vexed question into 
which a good deal of sentiment has penetrated. 

Lessons are and ought to be learnt from past experience. It is 
therefore surprising to find a Cabinet Minister holding the important 
position of Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies committing 
himself to ill-considered expressions of opinion which, if not in some 
measure binding upon the Government of the day, are disturbing and 
compromising as regards both India and our Protectorates. 

I refer to utterances of the Right Hon. Winston Churchill after his 
fleeting visit to East Africa, and to his articles in the Strand Magazine 
entitled ‘My African Journey.’ Mr. Churchill’s writings always 
command a large audience ; they are so attractive and full of verve. 
But that is all the more reason why, when directing the affairs of a 
great department like the Colonial Office, he should have been careful 
of inexactitudes, and refrained from sporting with a problem with 
which the Western world is sorely troubled, more especially at a 
moment when South Africa was still wrestling with complications 
arising out of the presence of Asiatics and British Indians. At that 
time delicate negotiations were being conducted (they are still going 
on) with the object of trying to find a working solution of the Transvaal 
imbroglio, and simultaneously there was on the stocks a draft Bill 
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to come before the Natal Parliament to prevent the further introduc- 
tion of Indians into that Colony, whilst throughout South Africa the 
general tendency was towards repatriation of imported aliens. 

Mr, Churchill, in his journal, forcibly remarks : 

The problems of East Africa are the problems of the world. We see the social, 
racial, and economic stresses which modem society already at work here, 
but in miniature ; and if we choose to study the model when the whole engine 
is at hand, it is because on the smaller scale we can see more clearly, and because 
in East Africa and Uganda the future is still uncompromised. 

He then, though seemingly hinting the necessity for caution, makes 
an attempt to compromise the future, but not without misgivings, 
for he says, ‘ I wonder why my pen slips off into these labyrinths.’ * 

The inexactitudes to which I allude, and which for convenience 
of reference I will number 1 and 2, are contained in the following 
quotations selected for comparison : 

1. I have written of Europeans and Asiatics. What of the African ? 
Nearly five millions of these dark folk are comprised within the districts 
of the East African Protectorate which are actually or partially administered. 
Many mare lie beyond those wide and advancing boundaries^ What is to be their 
part in shaping the future of their country ? It is, after aJl, Iheir Africa. . . , 
I am clearly of opinion that no man has a right to be idle. He is bound to go 
forward and take an honest share in the work of the world. And I do not except 
the African native. To a very much larger extent than is often recognised 
by some who discuss these questions, the natives are industrious, willing to 
learn, and capable of being led forward. . . . Live for a few weeks as I have 
done in close association with the disciplined soldiers of the King's ^^irican 
Rifles. . . . How strong, how good-natured, how clever they are! . . . Just 
and honourable discipline, careful education, sympathetic comprehension, 
are all that is required to bring a very large proportion of the native tribes of 
East Africa to a far higher social level than that at which they now stand. . . . 
The British Government has it in its hands to shape the development and destiny 
of those new countries and their varied peoples. [All italics are mine.] 

Here we have a strikingly correct picture and a policy. An abori- 
ginal population to be counted by millions, with many more beyond, 
occupying a country admittedly theirs : the desire to advance, the 
capacity to rise to higher levels, and the willingness of the ruling 
power to shape and develop it. These are surely some of the consti- 
tuents which go to form what Mr. Jebb calls indigenous nationalism. 

And how does Mr. Churchill propose to shape their development 
and destiny ? What sort of measure does he mete out for the dwellers 
in millions of Bast Africa whose multiplication and advance he antici- 
pates ? He first of all flouts what there is of a white popdation— 
now numbering, it is true, but a few thousand — for their strident 
tones ’ and * vigorous shrieking ’ (which may yet have to be listened to), 
and then adumbrates his second policy : 

2. The mighty continent of tropical Africa lies open to the colomsmg md 
organising capacity of the East. ... It may be contended th^ *he very fact 
that the native of British India will undoubtedly ... be refused access • • 
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to several South African and all Australian colonies . . . makes it all the 
more desirable that the Imperial Government should afford in the tropical 
protectorates outlet and scope to the enterprise and colonising capacity of 
Hindustan. . . . There is no reaeon why . . . the Asiatic, if only he does nob 
teach the African evil ways — a contingency which must not be forgotten — should 
not be encouraged to trade and settle as Tie will in the enormous regions of tropical 
fertility to which ho is adapted. 

Now, I maintain that the policies forecast in these two sets of 
quotations overlap and conflict. The tropical protectorates cannot 
be held available to both the expanding millions of Africa and of 
India. It is not correct to say there is ample room for both. If you 
eliminate the spheres of prospective occupation by whites and blacks, 
♦here remain no enormous regions of fertility to barter with except 
in arid, swampy and unhealthy places where immigrants would find a 
worthless gift, I shall endeavour to show by and by that the mixture 
of coloured races is undesirable from administrative and other points 
of view, and that the attempt to procure it will prove unsatisfactory. 

The case which I am aiming to establish will be made clearer if we 
glance for a moment at South Africa, whose modern history is familiar 
to us, and which affords in some measure, from climatic and other 
aspects, an illustration of what East Africa may become ; for, though 
the latter is more equatorial, heat and cold, fever and scourges are 
common to both latitudes, 

A century ago the white settler population of the Cape, after one 
hundred years of effective occupation, numbered but few thousands. 
So late as 1856, the then Secretary of State for the Colonies, remon- 
strating with those who wished to extend the British dominions to the 
Orange Ri ver, stated that ‘ Cape Town and Table Bay were all England 
really required in South Africa,’ and later, that ‘ the responsibility and 
cost of Great Britain becoming the paramount Power in South Africa 
would far outweigh any possible advantages.’ 

The same lack of appreciation of the position and of imagination 
then displayed, and which had prompted at an earlier date the dumping 
of low- type convicts in Australia, Virginia, and other possessions, 
may be answerable for errors of judgment to-day. 

But what has happened since ? South Africa is now settled 
by a white population of a million and a half, extending from Gape 
Town to the Zambesi, and we have fought strenuously for the para- 
mountoy. The coating of settlement may as yet be thin. But the 
point is that the discovery of mineral wealth, resulting to the world’s 
benefit of an aggregate output of over two hundred millions in gold, and 
other attractions caused a rapid and sustained increase of Europeans. 
These white people are formed into colonies with constitutions worked 
on progressive lines, and are there to stay ; they have in fact created 
an in^genouB nationalism now preparing to federate and control 
the whole sub-continent with one central idea. At the same time 
the native population has multiplied and spread out with greater 
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rapdity, and, by means of education and other forms of enlighten- 
ment, is leaving barbarism behind and rising fast to a higher level. 

But, as if a native problem with its proportion of five blacks to 
one white were not sufficient, Natal on gaining its charter as a colony 
committed the fatal error of introducing Indians to work in its semi- 
tropical districts, from the unhappy consequences of which she is 
now repenting and struggling to be freed. In the words of Sir William 
Arbuckle, the Agent- General in England : 

Forty-eight years ago the supply of native labour in Natal for the sugar 
plantations proved to bo unreliable . . . and indentured labourers from India 
were imported. ... In the contracts ... no mention was made of their 
1‘etum to India — an unfortunate omission. They were therefore free to rema^ 
in Natal. ... I fear we did not then adequately recognise the danger. . . . 
The Indians, like the Kaffirs, are a prolific race, and to-day we have in our midst 
a large number bom and bred in the Colony . . . they will soon outnumber us. 
. . . The position is therefore a most perplexing one. ... It is never too late 
to mend. . . . This very session three Bills of far-reaching importance are 
being submitted to the Natal Parliament . . . their object is : 

1. To put an end to the introduction of indentured Indian immigrants ; 

2. I’o prevent the issue of new trading licences to Indians ; 

3. To extinguish all trading licences held by Indians after December 1018. 

Mr. Maydon, the ex- Colonial Secretary, unburdening himself in 
the same strain, says : ‘We are beginning to pay now in troubles 
arising in this country, still more in the ferment whicli is growing in 
India. But at present we have only begun to pay.’ 

What sterner lesson could we have? — for Natal, like East Africa, 
lias hot and low-lying belts where white people do not thrive, as well 
as delightful highlands, and she is forced after a brief and vexatious 
experiment to abandon it and pay. 

It may be imagined, therefore, that the very same conditions 
which have influenced the affairs of South Africa in general and 
Natal in particular may come to prevail in East Africa, where 
everything is yet in the making. For, there are to be found high 
and healthy tablelands in which white people thrive and flourisli ; 
where cattle-ranching succeeds, and the cereals in common use by 
Europeans grow ; where coffee, sugar, and rubber, having a high com- 
mercial value in European markets, are cultivated ; and where the 
export of cotton, which the natives, according to the last official 
reports, are being encouraged to plant, is sensibly increasing. 

And then, too, for all we know there is mineral wealth stored away 
to be revealed as a surprise, as it was in South Africa, in which case 
the civilised world would throng there by tens of thousands. Sir Charles 
Eliot, in his recent book on the East African Protectorate, points 
out that the investigations in mineralogy have been surprisingly few, 
and that so far there is little ground for anticipating the discovery 
of rich deposits. (But how many discoveries have been anticipated? 
At one time the farms on which the Transvaal gold mines and Kimberley 
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diamond mines now stand would have changed hands readily for a 
few hundreds, whereas they are now worth millions.) He refers 
incidentally, however, to the presence of gold on the shores of Lake 
Victoria, and to a reef crossing the boundary of German territory, 
as well as to the presence of silver, opals, agates, mica, and iron in 
great abundance. 

So that — and this I want to emphasise — in time to come when 
breathing-space has been allowed, the elevated plateaux of East Africa 
may become the centre of a colony having great possibilities, with a 
strong and progressive Government who, in the uphill fight common 
to all new colonies, may well be spared multicolour problems recklessly 
J^uilt up for them to-day. 

And now let us turn to matters relating to the native Africans, to 
the Indians whose characteristics are so different, and consider what 
their mixture entails upon the Administration, and upon the country 
in which they are proposed to be mingled as part of an organised scheme. 

First, as regards British Indians ; it is unwarranted to suppose 
that we can be inimical to them, or insensible to their interests, or 
unmindful of our obligations to them as being subjects of the Empire. 
They number over 300 millions, whose development and welfare we are 
bound to consider. It is imperative that we should keep faith with 
them, that we should be proud of them, and not ignore the loyalty 
which as a whole they have shown, nor the services many have ren- 
dered to the Crown. Moreover, it must not be overlooked that the 
Indian Empire is a valuable and almost exclusive centre of British 
trade, for which purpose it was acquired by the East India Company, 
who were the missionaries of trade and commerce. But our respect 
for and present duties to the people of India and their need for ex- 
pansion offer no reason why we should, in discharging our obligations 
to them, imperil the existence and expansion of other races dwelling 
in Africa, whose claims there have first call upon us and who are 
silently appealing to us. 

The whole history of India and its people, whose character for 
intelligence, energy, and demeanour is of a high order, contrasts with 
the idea that their exploitation of the African continent is suitable. 
Their traditions, caste, customs, and pursuits do not lend themselves 
to assimilation in any form with that of the African natives, from 
whom they so widely differ, and who will, according to all precedents, 
multiply and extend. 

It seems therefore so undesirable, so unnecessary, to obtrude 
gratuitously a foreign element which requires to be governed by 
imported experts and its own peculiar penal codes, and thus kindle 
race problems in addition to those already existing. 

It may be argued that it would be easy to put them in a ring- 
fence under trained oflGicials and limit the risk of clashing by complete 
segregation. But, then, their natural increase could not be arrested, 
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and, when that made itself felt, a new problem of expansion would 
be bound to arise at the moment when the expansion of the natives 
was also impending, so that the overflow of Indians from Africa 
would become a question of major importance. 

It is no good to confine our surveillance of the prospect to what 
may appear convenient to-day. We should have the prescience to 
look ahead fifty years and calculate consequences, for that is as 
much a function of statesmen as to find solutions for the pressing 
contingencies of the hour. 

Now, I referred above to expert government and special codes, 
believing that, with the introduction of a foreign and alien element, 
you are bound to make special provision for its control. In con- ^ 
firmation of this view, I will quote Sir Lewis Tupper, whose opinion , 
based upon long and distinguished experience, carries great weight. 
Writing upon the ‘ Problems of Empire,’ he says : 

Indian races are widely separated from African races, and 1 suggest no 
comparison between them- But I do not think it would be to the advantage of 
Indians to settle in countries where they could not be aided by those who under- 
stand them to a certain extent, as wo who have long served in India may be 
allowed to hope we do. 

And Lord Morley, when lately defending his policy in India, 
repudiated the idea that it is possible in practical politics to frame 
and shape one system of government for communities with absolutely 
(liflerent sets of social, religious, and economic conditions. 

To indicate what I mean as to the necessities and drawbacks of a 
dual system of control, let me recall the embarrassments into which 
Natal was plunged in providing for its Indian population. A reference 
to the Statutes of that Colony will show that between the date of 
the introduction of Indians in 1856 and the year 1900 no fewer than 
thirty-eight Acts of Parliament had to be passed, apart from the 
promulgation of numerous Regulations, relating exclusively to Indian 
immigrants ; the average of legislative enactments since the latter 
date has been maintained. 

In 1903 an Act was passed to place closer restrictions on immi- 
gration. The Act, though purporting to be of general effect in 
prohibiting any class of immigrants whose presence was not desired, 
Was aimed no doubt at Indians, and it has since been almost universally 
adopted as a standard law in other colonies. But the climax in 
Natal has now been reached in the proposed Act ‘ to put an end to 
the introduction of Indian immigrants.’ 

The demands for special legislation will be better understood if 
the titles and objects of one or two of the Acts are given, ie, : 

1. To create an Indian Immigration Trust Board. 

3. To protect unoovenanted Indians from arrest in mistake for 
absconding indentured Indian servants. 

3. To amend and consolidate the laws relating to the introduction 
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of Indian immigrants and to the regulation and government of such 
immigrants. (This law, as amended at frequent intervals, extends 
to 119 sections, and makes provision to deal with matters alFecting 
protectors and other executive staff ; interpreters ; contracts ; wages ; 
registration ; absence without leave ; transfers ; inspections ; medical 
care and hospitals ; estates ; marriages, births, and deaths ; divorces, 
adultery, seduction and abduction, besides a variety of other things 
incidental to aliens with strange customs.) 

The cost of various Departments, special courts and officers has 
thus been entailed upon the Government in order to maintain the 
cumbrous machinery of supervision and control of Indians, sup- 
plementary to the ordinary work of the State in administering the 
affairs of its domiciled white population, in addition to that of its 
natives, for whom there is at the same time a Code of native law 
with 298 sections. 

Similarly, the Transvaal, with its native and other race problems, 
is burdened with an Indian Department and burning questions affect- 
ing Indians, particulars of which are to be found in volumes of Bine 
Books that have been loading our shelves for years ; vrhilst in Britisli 
Guiana the imported East Indians, who number 42 per c^ent. of the 
population, appear to be a law unto themselves, for, according to 
Mr. Davson, they have not only acquired political power under the 
franchise, but have banded together with other coloured sections 
and become ‘ a hindrance, if not a danger, to the State.’ 

The same sort of procedure found requisite for Natal wouhl be 
required in any country placed in similar circumstances ; yet w<' 
are invited to establish such an order of things in East Africa and 
saddle that new territory with a form of dual administration which 
has already been found full of perplexities elsewhere. 

And what of the African native population ? On every side, 
except where an epidemic like sleeping sickness is raging, they are 
increasing by leaps and bounds. In southern latitudes, where we 
must look for the prototype, the greater part of their arable land has 
been absorbed in cultivation, so that future generations may have to 
seek occupations other than as agriculturists. In Cape Colony, 
Natal, Basutoland, Orange Eiver Colony, and Transvaal, there are no 
longer vacant tracts to be allotted. In Bechuanaland Protectorate^ 
and Rhodesia there are certain areas not under beneficial occupation, 
but, where not waterless or infertile, they are earmarked for it. 

This promises to be the situation in which the natives of East 
Africa will be placed in due course after a reign of peace and protection. 

Mr. Churchill told the Fellows of the Royal Colonial Institute 
he was less interested in East Africa than in Uganda, and he went on 
to say : 

You travel through East Africa and everywhere, see swarms of savages 
in the primal squalor of mankind. But when you come to Uganda you find 
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a clothed, highly iiitelligont, orderly peaceful race, 200,000 of whom can read or 
writ© ... a race with an elaborate feudal system under which they are 
governed . . . with their own laws ... all the machinery in fact of a highly 
developed polity . . . entitling . . . them to be called the Japanese of Africa. 

Do not these words contain a warning ? All analogy justifies a 
reasonable expectation that the swarms of savages alluded to will, 
when they come under beneficent influences, progress as rapidly as 
those of Uganda, who but a few years ago were like unto them, and 
that these Bantu people, hitherto broken and separated by slave- 
raiding and tribal fends, will before long be welded into one homo- 
geneous body partaking of the education and opportunities for intel- 
lectual development to be derived under British rule. When that * 
day comes, as it surely must, they may demand, on the principle of 
self-preser^^atioll, that an alien race alongside them shall be rigidly 
confined within limits — may even demand its repatriation — and then, 
will arise the serious question, How to be rid of this Indian experi- 
ment ? Nothing, indeed, is more likely. 

It is sometimes alleged, as Mr. Colquhouri does in his paper on ‘ Our 
Hast African Empire,’ that these natives are by no means indigenous, 
some being marauding tribes and some nomads. We must, however, 
remember that they were in possession when the earliest explorers 
discovered them, and that they were driven from pillar to post by 
the Portuguese at times and by the Arabs in their slave-raiding 
expeditions. In Theal’s Ilistorif and Ethmgrafhy we find quotations 
from the great work of Mayoudi, a.d. 943, entitled Les Prairies dJOr, 
issued with the original Arabic text in 1877. That writer describes 
the Bantu as ‘ inhabiting the country as far south as Sofala.’ The 
narrative of Tippoo Tib, the great slave-trader, related in his own 
words, is a revelation of the unscrupulous cruelty with which he 
scattered Bantu tribes that stood in his way in his quest for slaves. 

But, however that may be, slave-trading is now at an end, wanton 
destruction has ceased, and the natives as a whole are under benevolent 
rule which admits of their enlightenment. Without venturing to 
estimate the intellectual standard to which they have the capacity 
to attain, it is certain that they are able to rise to a much higher 
level than that at which the great majority now stand. 

Mr. Jebb, in his reasoned paper on the ‘Imperial Problem of 
Asiatic Immigration,’ advocates warmly the rights and privileges of 
‘ indigenous nationalism.’ But his liberality of view is not extended 
to the natives. He observes : 

It has been suggested that, by way of coiupensation for their exclusion 
bom South Africa, the Indians sfwuld have East Africa set apart for them. There 
is no objection to this proposal in Imperial theory unless the local natives have 
a case, ... If the reservation of East Africa for Indian settlement would assist, 
either morally or materially, the solution of this problem, by all means let us 
aizree to it. 
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It is this light-hearted way of dooating with a wave of the hand 
what belongs by inheritance to others against which I protest. Mr. 
Jebb, if he is not authorised to suggest this handsome gift, is only 
following the lead of those in authority who advocate a magnanimous 
policy at the expense of others without considering the ultimate 
consequences. According to a Blue Book just issued, the Governor 
of East Africa is partial to the same idea, for he refers to the growing 
tendency amongst the white settlers to keep the Indian not only out 
of the uplands, but out of the country altogether, the spirit of which, 
he says, is akin to that prevailing in Natal and elsewhere ; and he 
sees no reason why we should not give small allotments of land to 
agricultural Indians. The spirit to which the Governor alludes is 
that of people whose voices are as yet faint ; but the sound may 
grow distinct in East Africa as it has grown elsewhere. We have 
evidence of dissension in the strained relations which have lately 
occurred between the Governor and certain members of his Legislative 
Council, resulting in their suspension. I allude to this unfortunate 
misunderstanding for the reason only that it has arisen partly out of 
some of the questions discussed in this paper. 

I believe that if the history of the troubles about Indian immigra- 
tion that have ensued in Natal and other parts were epitomised and 
circulated in Protectorates where there is still unallotted land, some 
useful lessons might be learnt and some faulty experiments avoided, j! 

It is only quite recently that a petition, to which attention was 
called in the House of Commons, was sent to the Colonial Office pro- 
testing against the continued introduction of East Indian coolies 
into Jamaica. It pointed out that the labouring and small settler 
classes were unable to obtain regular employment on the sugar estates 
and fruit plantations, and were therefore under the necessity of 
enoiigrating to seek work ; that therefore a great injustice was done to 
these classes and the island generally by taxing them for expenditure 
in connexion with imported labourers to compete with the super- 
abundant labour market of the country. 

Although the Secretary of State was not prepared to admit the 
entire accuracy of all the statements in the memorial, the case in 
itself presents another instance of confusion in which imported Asiatics 
have come into conflict with the negroes of Jamaica, who have now 
become the indigenous population and who, if the petition speaks 
correctly, are subject to undue competition for their daily bread, 
just as would happen if the enterprising swarm from Hindustan were, 
allowed to settle as it will and swamp East Africa. For, be it remem- 
bered that the native African is bound to his country, there being no 
field of emigration available to him except perhaps the North Pole, 
which the rest of humanity shuns. 

It must be admitted, of course, that, as a temporary expedient 
to meet pressing industrial demands, it is justifiable to import workers. 
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To tliat no strong exception can be taken so long as due provision is 
made for repatriation when the pressure ceases, as was the intention 
in respect of Chinese and the South African mines. The point I wish 
to urge is the insurance of safeguards against schemes for permanent 
settlement, particularly in East Africa, which has lately been focussed 
for experiments which have proved costly and abortive elsewhere. 

If no other danger existed, there is the powerful objection to the 
crossing of the black and brown races, which, no matter what obstacles 
are put in the way, is bound to follow their association. The results, 
as seen in some places, are painfully apparent. The idea of their 
blending may be summarily dismissed, unless we want to promote 
deterioration of both races. If that prospect is not a sufficient deter- 
rent, let us remember that East Africa has already, or will soon have, 
its own race-problems which will tax the wits and resources of settlers 
and Government. A considerable portion of it is notoriously suitable 
for European occupation. It has a swelling native population which 
will develop, and on its borders a rapidly improving race in Uganda 
whose influence and movement are destined to be active. All these 
natives are rooted to the country in which they live, and we have 
no moral right to hazard their future by indulging in speculative 
schemes predetermined to crowd them out, whether it be of land or 
labour, for the sake of sharing it with Orientals who have their own 
heritage. 

It is not the purpose of this article to suggest a remedy for India’s 
troubles about expansion ; but it seems that what she is most suffering 
from is a surplus of young men educated to a standard which offers 
them little chance of profitable employment. It is apparently for 
this class that pursuits and occupations have to.be sought, and they 
are not to be found in Africa. The Indian agriculturist, notwith- 
standing the entreaties of his most ardent advocates, appears to 
have room in his own sphere which is not utilised, if we may judge 
from the opinions of the men on the spot. 

For instance, Mr. Nisbet, a Conservator of Forests, thus writes 
in this Review for July, in a paper upon ‘ Indian Famines and Indian 
Forests ’ : 

>So strongly is the Indian peasant bound to his ancestral holding by caste and 
hy all that he believes in, that he absolutely declines to remove from his habitual 
surroundings to other parts of his province, or other parts of the empire, where 
vacant land is still easily obtainable in fertile regions well provided witli water 
either naturidly or artificially supplied. . . . This increase (population) is not 
being balanced by a proportionate industrial development throughout the 
Indian Empire, or by emigration from congested districts with precarious rainfall 
to non-oongested provinces, like Assam and Burma, with abundance of vacant 
virgin soil and unfailing rainlaU. 

Mr. Nisbet writes with experience from a position of autliority, 
a-ud his statements are important and relevant. Surely, then, we are 
^■utitled to ask statesmen and enthusiasts to let the East find salvation 
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in ita own sphere, and to pause before involving us in sketchy projects 
by which the Imperial Government should afFord in the tropical 
protectorates outlet and scope to the enterprise and colonising capacity 
of Hindustan. 

Conversing lately with two prominent persons intimately con- 
nected with East Africa, the one informed me that the Indians have 
already secured a strong footing, and will, if care is not taken, over- 
run the whole country ; that they are to be found in settlements at 
intervals all along the railway and at every Government station ; 
that they furnish the shopkeepers, market gardeners, purveyors, 
carpenters, builders, masons, engine-drivers, telegraphists, and 
butchers. While admiring their industry and thrusting power, he 
had grave apprehensions about the future prospect when native 
intelligence and activities had been stirred. 

The other said that, being in business, he was bound to regard 
politics from the purely commercial point of view of to-day ; but he 
could not defend in principle the policy of Indian settlement, which 
would recoil upon them. He attributed the apparent acquiescence 
in that policy to the fact that they had been consenting parties to 
expedients because the natives of East Africa showed no disposition 
to improve as they had done in other parts — otherwise he would 
think difEerently. In this there is an exliibition of impatience and 
want of perception ; for, except in Uganda, apparently little effort 
has as yet been made to give the local natives opportunity for im- 
provement or scope for taking up their burden. When that effort 
becomes operative and the natives advance, racial cleavage and all 
the entanglements which accompany it will follow as a matter of 
course. 

It seems, however, to be the plot to let things drift in a muddling 
way into precisely the same position as Natal is trying to wriggle 
out of, for the Secretary of State, in a despatch of March 1908, concurs 
in the policy outlined by the Governor, who regards the settlenieiil 
of Indians with favour, more especially if with their families, and 
considers they will set an example of thrift and industry which the 
natives will soon learn to follow when they realise the advantages to 
be gained. And then ? 

To recapitulate ; my plea for the dwellers in Africa, in respect 
of proposals made under authority for the organised immigration of 
British Indians on lines of permanent settlement, rests upon the 
following amongst other reasons : 

1. All experience shows that the introduction of aliens into a 
colony with an indigenous population to meet temporary demands 
for labour, or for other purpose, without rigid provision for repatria- 
tion, has produced disastrous results wherever it has been attempted. 

2. "Protectorates where the white race has established itself and 
can thrive, though in certain parts unsuitable for bard work or 
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continuous residence, may become centres of population and develop 
mining and other industries to an astonishing degree if discoveries 
are made and enterprise is set going. 

3. East Africa— a case in point— is young and fulfils many of 
the conditions which attract the European race as regards altitude, 
climate, pursuits, and possibilities. 

4. The aboriginal races in occupation, whose cause stands in 
need of representation, are multiplying fast, and are forming an 
indigenous nationalism of their own under our guidance. We are 
stimulating them to improve and to be industrious ; we have no 
right to cramp their material development and stifle their hopes by 
bequeathing their natural field of expansion to competitors alien in 
characteristics and language, with whom they cannot fuse. 

5. Preservation of the purity of races should be an aim. It is 
manifestly impohtic to graft the religious caste of Hindustan upon the 
wild African fetish. 

I wish in conclusion to affirm that nothing in this paper is meant 
in any way to foster a sentiment of antipathy to Asiatics. We are 
entitled, however, to feel that our obligations to British Indians, with 
whose problems we warmly sympathise, should not be satisfied at the 
expense of the natives of Africa, and to claim that the wholesome 
development of our Protectorates should not be fettered by reactionary 
policy. 

It is criminal folly to deliberately create problems in a new country 
in order to assuage them in another. 


TiAODEN. 
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SOM£ UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
GENERAL WOLFE 


In a rambling Tudor house on the hem of a quiet Kentish village, 
finding delight in horses, dogs, and muskets, as well as in Caesar and 
Livy, James Wolfe dreamt of military renown from his tenderest 
years. Two months he lacked of his fifteenth birthday when, a lank, 
red-haired stripling, a first commission was placed in his hands. The 
parchment with the faded signature of ‘ George R.’ and ‘ Harrington ’ 
is before me as I write, setting forth that Colonel Edward Wolfe’s eldest 
son is thereby appointed second-lieutenant in the aforesaid Colonel’s 
‘ Marine Regiment of Foot.’ Its date is the 3rd of November 1741. 
Nineteen years passed away ; on the selfsame spot in the grounds of 
Bquerryes Court, where the boy’s trembling fingers grasped the scroll, 
his dearest friends posed a cenotaph, to record for all time to come 
the beginning of that career of arms whose celebrity had by 1760 
extended over the civilised world. 

Here first was Wolfe with martial ardour fired, 

Here first with Glory’s brightest flame inspired ; 

This spot so sacred will forever claim 
A proud alliance with its hero’s name. 

In May 1742, the young soldier (having meanwhile, owing to his 
father’s absence in the West Indies, got himself transferred as ensign 
in Colonel Duroure’s regiment of foot) landed in Flanders. There- 
after, with his campaigns, began also that series of letters to his parents 
and friends at home, which lasted until the very eve of his death on 
the Heights of Quebec, and now find a fitting lodgment at Squerryes 
Court, Westerham. 

The ancient estate of Squerryes had been acquired by John Warde 
from the Earl of Jersey in 1721. The younger Warde children were 
contemporaries of the two Wolfe lads at Spiers (now Quebec House), 
With George Warde vows of eternal friendship were exchanged by 
James ; both attended the same school ; both entered the Army, 
both duly rose to high rank. The hero’s mother made this George 
Warde executor of her will and bequeathed to him, amongst other 
things, including various military commissions, all her son’s letters— 
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some 250 in number, which during long years she had carefully 
treasured. 

So much for the manner in which these letters came to Squerryes, 
low the seat of Lieut. -Colonel C. A. Madan Warde, J.P., Lord of the 
Manor. They have in the past century and a half had their vicissi- 
tudes. The poet Southey meditating a Life of Wolfe (which never 
got itself written) borrowed them. The intermediary in the negotia- 
tions, having received the papers back from the Laureate, died ; his 
effects were dispersed, and not until thirty years afterwards did the late 
Admiral Warde, K.H., hear that they were actually being offered for 
public sale at Yarmouth amongst other efiects of the antiquary 
Dawson Turner. Upon the Admiral’s remonstrance, the priceless* 
letters were restored by the executors to the lord of Squerryes. 
Robert Wright incorporated many of them in his biography published 
half a centui-y ago ; but nearly every one amply repays perusal, and 
the least of them sheds some light on the impulsive and yet wholly 
amiable character of one of the greatest soldiers England ever 
produced. 

Of the extracts (hitherto unpublished) which follow from Wolfe’s 
correspondence with his parents, the first dates from February 1747, 
when he was in camp near Maestricht. He was a hardened veteran of 
twenty, having seen five years’ service, and as many severe campaigns. 
His rank is that of Brigade Major, his activity and thoroughness in 
that capacity being so notable as to attract the attention of the 
Commander-in*Chief, the Duke of Cumberland. It is a curious epistle, 
or rather a verbose apology for not writing one. He scorns to shine 
as a letter- writer ; our youthful Brigade Major leaves such distinction 
as that to mere amateurs in the absorbing art of \^ar : 

Dear Sib, — We military men don’t accustom ourselves to moral topics, 
or seldom entertain one another with subjects which are out of the common role, 
from the frequent occasion wo have to mention our own affairs, which, in time 
of war, are of no small extent and concern. Possibly our manner of \^^:iting 
may proceed in some measure from diffidence and modesty, as not caring to 
attempt things that we are sensible have been better touched upon ; and rather 
(jhoose to be confined to that particular branch of knowledge with which w^e are 
supposed to be well acquainted. Nine-tenths of the letters from hence, I am 
persuaded, are filled with observations of what occurs in the army in general, 
or in the particular battalion to which the writer belongs. I know, or at least 
guess by myself, how much every man’s attention is taken up with the things 
about him, and the use of thinking constantly on the same matter weighs greatly 
with the mind, and in time becomes its first principle. So that setting aside 
a man’s modesty and his diffidence, he has little else to talk of. 

I am led into this observation by a discourse at Gen. Howard’s an hour ago, 
of the difficulty some people there said they were under for want of sufficient 
variety of occurrences to ffil up their paper ; and so put off testifying their love 
to their friends till next post. Now, I was secure, nay certain, that you could 
oxpect nothing very extraordinary or amusing in the way we are in, and that your 
good nature and friendship would have been satisfied to have known your son 
VoL. LXlV-No, 879 ^ ^ 
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in health, and to have had a mark of his respect and aflection for his parents 
expressed in ever so few lines. I hew'tily wish you health, and am, dear Sir, 
your most obedient and affectionate son, 

P.S.— My love to my mother. J. Wolfe. 

It is worth remarking that James Wolfe, as the son of a sucoess- 
ful soldier, was under no delusions as to the value of mere merit in 
the military regime of that day. 

‘ If I rise at all,’ he observes in one letter, ‘ it will probably be by 
means of my father’s pocket.’ Consequently, we need not be sur- 
prised to find the parents of the precocious hero for ever wire-pulling 
at headquarters, besides planning matrimonial alliances which would 
* enable him to command the means of promotion. If in his letters we 
note him repeatedly deploring the system (to which he was to owe as 
little as any man), he declares himself convinced that ‘ none but 
earthly gods and goddesses are moved far without the precious bane.’ 

He has a restless temperament ; his moods change ; he is soon 
over the ‘ we military men ’ phase. He gossips gaily with his mother 
about his camp duties, his professional prospects, his health (this, by 
the by, was always precarious), and the affairs, especially the love 
affairs, of his friends. Mrs. Wolfe had written to say that one of his 
old Greenwich comrades had fallen in love with a damsel whose beauty 
he insisted upon. James professes in his reply to be astonished. He 
unbends so far as to be exceedingly facetious. 

Sure, Palliser can't in honesty be partial to that red head of hers, and think 
there is beauty in the motley of white and yellow ! Ho has certainly meant his 
speech in compliment to some female, of the fairer kind. Ho can never be so blind 
as to imagine any perfection but in the just medium between dismal black and 
pallid white. Ho has sacrificed his own opinion of Miss Higsham’s affections 
in pure civility to the neighbourhood of that same lady who was, as I have 
said before, undoubtedly the object of and first in his thoughts. 

As for himself, he professes to have made many conquests 
before he met Mias Elizabeth Lawson, daughter of the Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson of that day, and a maid-of-honour at Court. His own de- 
scription of the lady is, * I don’t think her a beauty. She has much 
sweetness of temper, sense enough, and is very civil and engaging in her 
behaviour. In point of fortune she has no more than I have a right to 
expect, viz. 12,0001. . . . The maid is tall and thin, about my own 
age, and that’s the only objection.* On his return from the Continent 
early in 1749, he quickly discovered that his parents were hotly opposed 
to the Lawson match, ‘ They have their eye,’ he wrote his friend 
Rickson, ‘ upon one of 30,0001.’ 

As the year wore on the young Major became stationed at Glasgow 
with his regiment, then commanded by Lord George Sackville, after- 
wards the Lord George Germain of the American War of Independ- 
ence, and of whom Wolfe, by the by, conceived a high opinion. His 
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letters show him to be very miserable. He was head over earn in love 
with Miss Lawson, notwithstanding that Mrs. Wolfe even alleged 
rumours against that young lady’s fair fame in her desire to break off 
the connexion. James repels these insinuations with scorn, even when 
they are backed up by two of his father’s friends and a young kins- 
woman, who acted as his mother’s companion, and whom he designates 
as ‘Jezebel.’ 

Neither my inclination nor interest leads me [he writes from Glasgow, the 
26th of March 1749] to do anything that may disoblige either my father or yen, 
much less against both can I be persuaded to oppose your wills ; it would humble 
me indeed if you were once to suppose that I could be biassed in my opinion 
by either of the gentlemen you mention, iliough they should receive advice and • 
assistance from the artificiid and fraudulent female ; or that she (prepared as I 
am against all her attempts) should be able to work upon me with lies and false- 
flood, her constant weapons. I had not five minutes discourse with her, but in 
company with the others, where her intimacy is not yet strong enough to allow 
the freedom of utterance upon all subjects ; so that, what she might be wanting 
in truth must have been chiefly upon indifferent topics, more proper to move one’s 
(rontempt than displeasure. One melancholy proof of her pernicious example, 

I foresee, will appear in that child Miss Sotheron [his cousin] ; if Jezebel be 
suffered to meddle in her education, the girl is undone. I pressed the father to 
send her to New York. His fondness, and Fanny’s wickedness, will be her 
distraction, if she is not quickly removed. It is a pity the poor thing should 
be neglected, for she appears ready enough on her part to do what is right. 

Lodged in the suburb of Camlacbie, there being no Glasgow bar- 
racks in those days, Wolfe began to feel the effects of seven campaigns 
on a naturally delicate frame. He became almost prostrated. 

Dbau Madam [he writes the 2lBt of May 1749], — This is the most lazy and 
indolent disorder I have ever been oppressed with ; ’tis pain to undertake the 
slightest business ; and what used to give me pleasure in the work is now tedious 
and disagreeable. 1 should hardly imagine it, if I did not really feel it myself, 
yet the very writing a few words, thou^ to the person I always loved to write 
to, is now a trouble to me. I must drive off this heaviness by some means or 
other, and not be thus uneasy to myself, when everything about me looks gay 
and pleasant. 

The sergeant brought me the little bundles, just as you had given them into 
his hands ; they came very seasonably and I thank you much for the relief. 

Mr. Godde, too, has famished me with what his shop affords ; 1 can’t say they 
come at so easy a rate as some other things, but whoever deals with him I find 
must pay well to be well served. 

We expected a great tumult, and some mischief in a day or two, at the punish- 
ment of two men concerned in the mob ; but they have prevented all that by 
escaping out of prison. It has saved me a great deal of trouble, though it would 
have been lor the future peace of the place if these offenders had received what 
the law intended them. l*m afraid the magistrates wiU suffer in the opinion of 
their superiors ; though I can’t say it appears that they connived at the prisoners* 
ffiC^t ; yet their fears of their being rescued and their timorous behaviour through- 
out tibte whole of this affair will not fml to create suspicions to their prejudice. 
Present mj duty to my father. I am, dear Madun, your most obedient 
and affectionate son, 

J. WOUPB. 

R E 2 
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Tke latter part of tke above letter refers to a riot in Glasgow 
occasioned by a corpse having been resurrected by a party of 
young collegians. Thinking the body had been taken to the college, 
a mob collected, smashing windows and perpetrating other violence. 
A number of the rioters were arrested. Two were found guilty and 
sentenced to be whipped through the town and banished for life. 

From Glasgow Wolfe undertook a journey to Perth in the course of 
that summer. The weather had been miserable, cold and wet, and our 
Major’s health was not improved thereby. ‘ If I say I’m thinner, 
you’ll imagine me a shadow or a skeleton in motion.’ 

From Perth I find him writing Mrs. Wolfe : 

You know what a whimsical sort of person I am, and how variable and 
unsteady. Nothing pleases me now but the rougher kind of entertainments, 
sucli as hunting, shooting and fishing. There’s none of that kind near London, 
and so I liave distant notions of taking a little, very little house, remote upon 
the edge of the forest or waste, merely for sport, and keep it till we go to 
Minorca. 

The idea of a sporting lodge in the Highlands, so strikingly novel 
in 1749, has since become a familiar one to the natives of these islands. 

The elder Wolfe, now a Major-General, frequently supplemented 
his son’s slender pay by a handsome remittance. It is a pity we 
know so little of his character and personal traits other than those 
we can infer from his son’s correspondence. Captain George Wolfe, 
a Jacobite, fled from Limerick in 1651. His grandson first saw 
the light in 1685, and sixteen years later entered Queen Anne’s 
service as second-lieutenant of marines. His first commission, dated 
the 10th of March 1702, is now with the others at Squerryes Court. 
Tlie fact of his rapid rise — without fortune or family influence (he 
became lieutenant-colonel in 1717) — evinces rare merit, and he was 
regarded with favour by Marlborough. Major-General Wolfe was 
now in his sixty-fifth year, and while devoted to his one surviving 
son, was not blind to what he considered his faults. The letters 
of both parents must have been filled perpetually with advice or 
remonstrance, and fortunately the son’s filial piety was such that he 
always deferred to them both — sometimes with an excellent grace — at 
a later period under passionate protest. 

I have [he writes from Glasgow the 10th of July 1749] but one way of making 
you any acknowledgements and that is by endeavouring to deserve your esteem. 
A number of words and sentences ever so well put together cannot equal a good 
a()tion. Those are only to be paid in their kind ; and though I should take the 
greatest pains to tell you how much I think myself obliged to you, you would be 
better pleased to hear that I did my share of duty as it should be done ; and that 
every kindness I received from you was felt by the honest and the good ; that 
every addition of circumstance was employed as you yourself would wish, and that 
the same principles and integrity that have hitherto guided your actions are, 
through you, the rule of mine. All this would be pleasing to hear, and you have 
taken one more step to bring it about ; ’tis now in my power to be both generous 
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and juBt, and I have an opportunity of owning with great pleasure that both the 
inclination and ability are from you. Lord George Sackville and Cornwallis 
are two people that no sordid or vicious man can succeed without appearing 
in dismal colours, and a regiment accustomed to genteel commanders are so 
many censors to disapprove and condemn a different behaviour. Not but 
certain allowances are to be made between men of high rank and fortune and 
those of inferior degree. 

Mrs. Wolfe having written to him of a visitation of their house at 
Greenwich on the hill by burglars, and the fright of a maiden lady, his 
mother’s companion : 

I laugh to think of Mrs. Fanny’s globes and spheres rolling upon the ground, 
her drawing pens and brushes dispersed, her shells in disorder, and a goblet* 
broken in the fray. I hope it was her effects and not her person that these 
rash robbers aimed at ! Sure, they have not run away with her 7 Sweet soul I 
What a panic she is always in at the sight of a rude man ! 

Iji^The Major was transferred to Perth towards the close of tlie year, 
and he writes to his mother that since Lord George Sackville left be 
has ‘ changed his way of life.’ * When we were at Glasgow together, I 
had taken that opportunity to acquire a few things that I was before 
ignorant of, and in which I might expect assistance from some of the 
people of the College.’ Meanwhile, Mrs. Wolfe had finally fixed upon 
an heiress for her son, a Miss Hoskins of Croydon, with a fortune of 
30,000Z. Of this lady she was never weary of singing the praises, 
discouraging as much as possible all continuance of the Lawson 
connexion. At last both parents went so far as to forbid him per- 
emptorily to pay any more attention epistolary or otherwise to 
Miss Lawson. 

Perth ; 15 Dec. 1749. 

Disab Madam, — You give the best reason in the world for continuing in the 
country so late as you did. W’herever my father and you have your health best 
there I would wish you most, and as Greenwich seems to agree with both, the 
best thing you can do is to make it more agreeable by changing from a bad 
house to a good one, from a low situation to a high one, and as near the park 
as possible. Do not be in any pain about me. When I am well all places will 
produce something to entertain, and when otherwise, it matters little where one 
is ; the less trouble to our friends the better. You need not hurry yourselves 
about military promotions, for 1 take them to be at an entire stand for some 
time. When these things were to be had, I got my share, and (my necessary 
confinements excepted) have reason to be well enough satisfied with what has 
happened. 

1 am mighty glad Miss Hoskins’ disorder does not turn out so dangerous 
as was apprehended. Her sweetness of temper and social disposition makes 
her too vfijuablo not to fear her loss. [This is far too polite.] The Duke of 
Montague’s death will be of advantage to the young lady, since his conversation 
(in your opinion) was not fitted for her tender ear. There is one kind of converse 
and discourse with the men that is of great service to the other sex, and another 
as injurious, but it would take too much time to distinguish the two. However 
it obliges me to observe to you that the women in this country partake very 
much of society with men, and by that means gain a certain freedom of be- 
haviour, unoommon in England, but which is nevertheless of great use to preserve 
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them from the bad oonsequonoes of sudden surprise or novelty ; and is a real 
protection to their virtue* though at times cme would imagine that their easiness 
in some particulars lead directly to the contrary. ’Tis a usual thing for the 
matrons to sit at table with the men till very late and concur in everything but 
the actual debauchery, and as the men warm at wine, they speak openly enough 
to give offence with us. 

This fresh disappointment in love has changed my natural disposition to such 
a degree that 1 believe it is now possible 1 might prevail upon myself not to 
refuse twenty or thirty thousand pounds, if properly offered. Rage and despair 
do not oommonly produce such reasonable effects ; nor are they the instruments 
to moke a man’s fortune by but in particular cases. 

Mibs Hoskins afterwards married John Warde, of Squerryes Court. 

Lord George Sackville’s successor as Colonel of the regiment was 
Lord Bury, the Earl of Albemarle’s eldest son, and the Captain who 
brought news of Culloden to George the Second, for which he received 
lOOOf. and was made aide-de-camp. Bury had no intention of 
joining the regiment immediately, and the actual command con- 
tinued in the hands of Major Wolfe. 

My Colonel and I [he writes in January 1750] have a very exact correspon- 
dence. He is extremely bent upon procuring all the knowledge of regimental 
affairs that the distance between us will allow of ; in order, 1 suppose, to make 
such alterations and amendments as seem requisite, and to be the better prepared 
against he comes amongst us. 1 answer his letters very punctually, and endeavour 
all in my power to satisfy him in such particulars as are propt^rly within my 
sphere ; confining, however, my judgment of men and things to what is purely 
military, and belonging to my office. He can give you weekly intelligence as 
far as the assuranoe of a letter can go, whenever you are so good as to make 
Inquiry after me. 

Reaction naturally set in after Wolfe’s yielding to his parents’ 
wishes in the matter of Miss Lawson. After all, he was no saint, 
notwithstanding the character he receives in Johnstone’s Chnjsaly 
but a youth of spirit, and it is to be feared reports of his hot language 
and wildness of behaviour reaching his father brought down more 
than the customary rebuke. 

Dbar Sir [he writes the Iffth of February 1750],— Though I have frequently 
given you occasion to blame either my neglects or levity, I am not however 
oonsciouB of ever having intended to give you any uneasinets by obstinacy, 
or perseverance in an error ; the high opinion I have all along entertained of your 
just sense of things has always forced me to a proper submission to your will, 
and obliges me to acknowledge those actions to be actually wrong when you 
think them so. Besides I am so convinced of your sincerity and secure of your 
friendship that your advice cannot fail of its due weight, not could I without 
the highest presumption differ from your sentiments in any of the concerns of 
life. As what 1 have said is the exact truth, I mention it by way of making a 
distinction between that part of my behaviour that is guided by reflection, 
and such steps as are the consequence of youth and inexperience, or that have 
no rule to go by and are the pure effects of chance ; but the main reason is to 
induce you not to look upon any slight omission or inadvertency as done with 
design to offend or displease ; so far am I &om any such intention, that my greatest 
satisfaction is the means of contributing in some measure to your happiness. 
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His mother was resolved to punish him by not answering his 
letters. After a time (the 9th of March 1750) this conduct elicits 
the following : 

Dbar Madam, — I hope your long silence does not proceed from the continuance 
of your indisposition, I had rather it should have any other cause, though ever 
so unpleasant to myself ; I desire you to think that I have undergone sufficient 
punishment, and judge, by the pleasure it gives me to hear from you, I’m sure 
you would not wish that the penalty should exceed the orime. 

As a distraction, his prospective lieutenant-colonelcy forms the 
theme of several anxious letters. 

Perth : 23 March, 1750. 

Dbab Sm, — Tlio words of Lord Bury’s last two lott^ seem calculated 
make mo imagine his lordship wishes me success, at the same time that they 
express his diffidence of it. I am not able to extract enough of his real opinion, 
to determine whetlior I am, or am not, to be his lieu t. -col. . He says, indeed, 
that the Duke is our friend, but does not affirm that he won’t be prevailed upon 
to give up his point. Lord George Sackville sent me the first information of the 
vacancy with the strongest assurance of his aid and service. As I know he is 
very sincere, I rely chiefly upon him. Whichever way the business turns, I shall 
lie glad to know from you who the persons are that seem the most to concern 
themselves in it ; that I may thank them for their endeavours whether they 
succeed or not. 

At last the liopea of at least three people in the world are 
crowned with success. 

After his appointment, the Lieutenant-Colonel’s health continues 
indifferent, although he can report no actual disease. 

Tliough I can say little more to you than that I have no complaint, yet as 
you are so good, to say it is agreeable to you to hear even that I have no right 
to dispense with that prerogative, nor inclination to omit that you desire should 
be done. I am going into the coimtry for a fortnight or three weeks ; there 
I shall drink goat whey, rather to purify the blood from unclean food and irregular 
living, than as a remedy to any certain known distemper. 

A month’s easternly wind that has blasted almost every plant and tree, has 
not been able to make me shake, so I have reason to think there is no remains of 
an ague in me. 

Later (the 22nd of June 1750) Wolfe writes his father : 

Dbab Sib, — I drank the whey and went into a cold bath fourteen days. 
In that time I found such an alteration for the better that if 1 had been at liberty 
to continue that way of life a month longer, I make no doubt but it would have 
been of considerable advantage. The march of two companies into Angus has 
perhaps made Mr. Hindes imagine that the whole battalion was to change their 
quarters, especially as Pultenay’s moved early in the summer to Aberdeenshire, 
but it is not probable that we shall leave Perth before the middle of October. 
It will take the remainder of that month to clothe the men, and settle them in 
their new quarters, and that is what Lord Bury expects I should see done, 

Mrs. Wolfe continuing obdurate, her son writes anxiously ; 

July 25, 1760. 

Dbab Madam, — I persuaded myself that this post would have brought me 
some news of your health, and such as I should have reason to be pleased with ; 
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I want to see it under your own hand, ’tis to me the most agreeable proof of 
your recovery, though one that I could wish never to stand in the need of. I 
don’t think since my first leaving you there ever has been so long an interval of 
silence on your part, which I am afraid does but too manifestly imply your want 
of health ; you are otherwise too good to refuse me a satisfaction that I have 
always justly reckoned amongst the greatest of my life. 

At last the long-promised furlough was obtained, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wolfe was able to leave Scotland for London. It is to be 
feared that his long seclusion, his disappointment in love, and the 
refusal of the Commander-in-Chief to allow him to study military 
science abroad (after Miss Lawson’s hand his heart’s dearest desire) 
^nade him plunge into the dissipation of town life with fatal 
abandon. 

Passing a few days with his cousins the Thompsons and the 
Sotherons in Yorkshire, he reached the capital on the 14th of November, 
where he paid his duty to his parents, now at their town house in Old 
Burlington Street. Contrary, however, fco their wishes, James now 
renewed his suit to Miss Lawson, against whom Mrs. Wolfe had con- 
ceived a violent dislike. She called it a ‘senseless passion,’ more 
than hinting that the young lady was not all she should be. This 
aroused James’s ire, and being, above all things, of a passionate dispo- 
sition, the inevitable scene occurred. The elder Wolfe appealed to 
his son’s ‘ natural affections ’ in order to enforce obedience. James 
replied hotly and hastily, and in language he repented, that he knew 
nothing of natural affections. He left his parents’ roof, and together 
with one or two companions, one of them the Hon. Arthur Loftus, 
a genial rake, proceeded to drinking, late hours, and the other 
fashionable vices of the period. 

1 went to London in November [he wrote Rickson later] and came back the 
middle of April. In that short time I committed more imprudent acts than 
in all my life before. I lived in the idlest, most dissolute, abandoned manner 
that could be conceived, and that not out of vice, which is the most extra- 
ordinary part of it. I have escaped at length and am once again master of my 
reason, and hereafter it shall rule my conduct. 

One must not take this confession too seriously. Wolfe was not 
the man, either morally or physically, to emulate the excesses of a 
Charles Fox or a Lord Byron. As it was, the result might have been 
foreseen. He became seriously ill, and was scarcely recovered when 
he returned to his regiment at Banff. Here further long parental 
remonstrances reached the young Lieutenant-Colonel, to which he 
replied, on the 12th of June 1751, thus to his father ; 

I am very glad from the knowledge of your sentiments (which in a case that 
concerns myself ought justly to be preferred to my own, and indeed in almost 
all other cases) to be able to make you some sort of apology for every particular 
instance of vice or folly that has very luckily fallen under your notice while I had 
the honour to’be near you. I say very luckily, for if you or some other perfect 
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friend had not discovered them, so as to make them known to me, I might have 
continued in the conceit of there being no such thing in my composition, and 
consequently they must in time have taken deep root, and increased beyond 
the power of any remedy. Yours is a very lively picture of the impertinence 
and idleness that is often in people of my years, so that it is not quite new and 
unexpected ; and if I do not mistake this is not the first time that you have 
observed the seeds of such imperfections in me, that perhaps only wanted nourish- 
ment and proper occasion to break forth. I am quite persuaded (though you 
express some indifference in the latter part of your letter) that you mean to 
recover me from the ill habit of mind you have seen me in, and with that view and 
that only it is that the just remarks you have made upon my conduct are put 
in their proper light. I am sure at the same time that your course of goodness 
and indulgence to me is not entirely altered and that you are ready to make 
such allowances as may be expected from one who has so extensive a knowledge 
of mankind as you have. 

The respect I have for you and strong desire to be better in your opinion 
than I have been of late, will put me upon pursuing the best means that you can 
devise, or that I can imagine for such an alteration of behaviour as may conduce 
to that end. I believe the first step to amendment is to acknowledge our faults, 
a proof that we think them faults. This I do very heartily and truly, though 
I must assert that most of them have arisen from inadvertency and not from 
any ill intention. I am very sensible that many things have appeared with an 
exceeding bad grace, but am nevertheless quite clear and conscious that no 
offence ever w'as, or could be, meant. My mother told me you intended to 
write. I was desirous to know your thoughts (which I am sorry to say I have 
been but too often unacquainted with) and that is one reason why I left such an 
interval between asking your pardon in the short though sincere manner in which 
I did, when 1 came away, and making all the submission that can be made to 
one that I am very unw'illing to disoblige. I hope the former part of my life 
will in some measure make this appear ; and I believe I may venture to say 
that my future conduct will help to convince you. . . . 

The warm expression that fell from me upon the Duke’s refusing to let me 
go abroad savoured much of ingratitude ; the words, it must be confessed, were 
arrogant and vain. I thought them so at the time of speaking. Passion and 
disappointment produced them. Certainly his Royal Highness could not have 
80 truly convinced me of his kindness as by consenting to a reasonable and 
salutary request. For, if eternal imprisonment and exile is to follow perferment, 
few wiU be thankful for the favour. 

I am sorry you can think it troublesome to me to read any letter from you, 
though it should be the mirror of my follies. You say it shall be the last upon 
this subject ; and I am sure you will do me the justice to recollect that it is 
likewise the first. It shall be my care not to give such large room for reproof 
hereafter ; and from no motive so powerful as a thorough regard for your person, 
and a sense of what is due to you as a parent. My mother might safely have 
ventured to send me her blessing, though she should build it upon only the 
strength of a return from me. I do sometimes leave out in my letters what I least 
intend, and when I omit expressing my affections for either of you, there remains 
little else that is valuable. I beg my duty to her and am, dear Sir, 

Your most obedient and affectionate son, 

Wolfe. 

Then follows this postscript : 

I think I never could advance that there were no natural affections. I believe 
I said, and still am of opinion, that affections of all kinds spring from mutual 
good offices done to one another ; and that is nature. I likewise said that opposite 
interests frequently extinguish those affeotfons, which I imagine will be allowed. 
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His mother relented but slowly. On the 19th of July I find James 
writing in answer to her letter : 

Dbab Madam, — I began to give up all hopes of hearing from you, and to 
think mjraelf exiled to all intents and purposes without the consolation of being 
so much as thought of in this state of bondage and confinement. 

I am not addicted by constitution either to the vapours or to despair, and 
have determined always to leave the cure of present evils to a distant day ; 
imagining that they must be great indeed that have no remedy in the bosom 
of time ; and such I hope never to know. When I say I put off the cure, I 
suppose no present application sufficient, and therefore prefer a remote 6 iie, 
rather than give it up, or submit to disasters and design, though they should 
be ever so powerful. Your letter, short as it is, unusually so, has nevertheless 
f.been of great aid and relief, because it convinces me that, though deservedly 
neglected, I am not entirely forgot, alienated, or divided from you, as of no 
further concern. It is fit that some share of evil should fall upon us in this life, 
to teach us to enjoy the l>est that we are formed to taste. 

About the same time he writes his father from Peterhead : 

July a9l.h, 17r>l. 

Honest Charles writes me word (with a good deal of concern) that he thinks 
you are not quite so cheerful as he oould wish ; this affects me very particularly : 
first, because I hate to hear that any of your hours pass unpleasantly, or that 
an3rthing breaks in upon the usual quiet of your mind, and then starts tho 
disagreeable refiection that possibly I may contribute to it. I don’t think my 
friend meant to reproach me, but I could not read his letter without feeling 
remorse and repentance for any ill acts, or without being shocked at tht^ con- 
sequence as far as it regards your person. If it Ik) true that I still create 
uneasiness, I would endeavour to persuade you, as well as words from me can 
do it, so far to forget and overlook me and my irregularities as not to entertain a 
thought of pain for what has already appeared, or form from thence a judgment 
of what may be expected hereafter ; I had much rather l>e cpiite out of your 
thoughts than take a place in them to torment you. 

Six months elapse, and Wolfe pens the following from Inverness : 

If a man is not allowed to utter his complaints (and I deny myself this indul 
gence), what else can he say, or how can he find subject of discourse, when his 
thoughts are necessarily taken up with a multitude of sensations ? Notwith- 
standing all this, whether from pride, obstinacy, a vanity to appear firm on 
one side, or moderation and indifference on the other, I am determined to guard 
against the inclination that most people feel to communicate their distresses ; 
and that resolution arises from one or other of tho above motives, or a mixture 
of them all. 

Wolfe spares no pains to propitiate his outraged parent : 

I don’t always understand m3r8elf, and can’t therefore wonder that I am 
sometimes unintelligible to others ; however, I don’t mean to be obscure in 
my discourse to you, and so my words generally bear the sense that they are 
most usually taken in, their common acceptation ; when this is not the case, 
and the meaning not plain, pray be so good to bum the letter, 1 think your 
hardest task will be to make out the words. If I did not know the best part of 
what I had writ it would be sometimes difficult to read my own writing. I am 
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quite sensible that you are nohow conoemed in military affairs, and have given 
me no positive orders to reside here or there ; nor are you the cause of any 
evil that falls upon me ; so I repent me much if words have dropped from me 
that are unpleasant and unsuitable, or seem to proceed from a restless and 
fretful temper inconsistent with the regard due to your peace, which I should 
bo sorry to disturb for myself. T do not know what demon possessed me at 
that unlucky hour, but I have never known my thoughts less confused than of 
late, and easy stupidity and insensibility seems to have crept into me and does 
the part of reason in keeping the vessel steady, with prodigious success. It is 
BO pleasing a state that 1 prefer it to any conceit that the fancy can produce, 
any whirlwind of the brain or violent chase after nothing — the one goes slowly, 
sedately, and heavily, the other distractedly to the same end. That I am still 
hero is a proof that you have no power to remove me ; but you may be assured 
by way of comfort that I can sleep through any mischance and dose away all 
my complaints. 

Mrs. Wilmot is the oldest of all my old friends and acquaintance, and I never 
see her hut with great pleasure, and love to hear her name mentioned. Is she 
as merry as heretofore ? Does she laugh away ail her life ? I hope her good 
humour will never forsake her. I have recovered my hearing within these 
three weeks — a mouth ago I could not hear my watch strike with the right ear, 
and it has been so ever since I left London ; exercise and temj)erance have 
brought this about, and will do the rest in time. 

The next letter, dated Inverness, 14:th of February 1752, shows 
that all is ainity again in the relations between mother and son : 

DfiAU Madam, — It is very pleasing to mo to know that our sentiments agree, 
let the subject be what it will ; but I should be much better satisfied if all the 
actions of my life were such as you would apprave of, for it is evident that our 
words are no proof of good conduct : they don’t alwa}^ express our thoughts ; 
but what a man does may bo depended upon, and is the true measure of his 
worth. The lady you mentioned | * Jezebel ’] is very fair of speech, and yet you 
see how little to be trusted to in other respects, and how subtle. I have formerly 
observed her disposition (but not so accurately as I might have done), and 
did not always like the appearances as they struck me ; but I saw how deeply 
Charles [BrettJ was involved, and therefore forebore to speak too freely, that I 
might not torment him. The way she treated him would have opened the eyes 
of a less amorous gallant, and turned his love and admiration into perfect 
contempt. . . . We arc not enough acquainted with ourselves to determine our 
future conduct, nor can any man foresee what shall happen ; but, as far as 
one may hazard a conjecture, there is a great probability that I shall never 
marry. I shall hardly engage in an affair of that nature purely for money ; 
nor do I believe that my infatuation will ever be strong enough to persuade 
me that people can live without it ; besides, unless there be violence done to 
my inclinations by the power of some gentle nymph, I had much rather listen 
to the drum and trumpet than any softer sound whatever. . . . 

Loftus has always been an old fashioned coxcomb — a tawdry kind of beau. 
I suppose he w ould dress the regiment in his own taste ; he’s one of those people 
who think there can’t be too much finery, no matter wliere ’tis stuck. . . . 

I hope you will succeed in the management of all your London affairs, 
that you may have an end to such unpleasant business. My washerwoman 
says she thinks I shall hold out till next autumn with her assistance ; she 
has promised to keep everything very tight, and if she’s as good as her word 
it will save you the trouble of sezi<i^g any new linen. My oompiiments to 
Mrs. lawood and to Miss Brett. I my duty to father. 
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The winter of 1753-4 found Wolfe stationed at Dover Castle, then 
in a disgraceful state of disrepair and full of discomforts. The weather 
as it happened was particularly severe. Nevertheless, there were com- 
pensations. He had his men more directly under his eye, and took a 
pride in bringing them to a high state of perfection in drill and dis- 
cipline. ‘It would be a prison to a man of pleasure,’ he tells his 
mother, ‘ but an officer may put up with it.* In another letter he says, 

‘ I always encourage our young people to frequent balls and assemblies. 
It softens their manners and makes them civil, and commonly I go 
along with them to see how they conduct themselves. I am only 
afraid they shall fall in love and marry. Whenever I perceive the 
e^ymptoms or anybody else makes a discovery we fall upon the delin- 
quent without mercy till he grows out of conceit with his new passion. 
By this method we have broke through many an amorous alliance, and 
dissolved many ties of eternal love and affection. My experience in 
these matters,’ adds the benevolent despot of seven-and-twenty, 

‘ helps me to find out my neighbour’s weakness and furnishes me with 
arms to oppose his folly.’ 

An East Indian expedition was being fitted out in February 1754, 
and our Lieutenant-Colonel writes : 

We have sometimes thought ourselves in the way of this East Indian expedi- 
tion i and if they had sent a regiment from England, it could have been none 
other. But Lord Bury’s rank and employment (he was aide de camp to King 
George the Second) exempts him from these undertakings, and I do not suppose 
he would think it consistent to let his regiment embark without him. So we 
are reserved for more brilliant service. 

In the tone of his letters henceforward we may note a change. 
His mind appears tinged more and more with seriousness and stoic 
resignation. Writing of a disappointment, he says : 

Pleasures that are enjoyed leave but a slight impression. They furnish 
matter for idle talk. But cooler reflection upon them serves but to convince 
a thinking person that we are occupied about small matters and earnest upon 
trifles. 

In the same letter the Lieutenant-Colonel tells his mother : 

I have been appointed to preside at a general court-martial composed of 
officers of our regiment for the trial of a deserter. This is the first time that I 
have acted in that grave office — and a very grave one it is, when the matter 
under consideration is of any importance. These courts of justice should not 
be assembled too frequently, lest the troops should forget or lose the respect 
and veneration that they ought to have for such courts. 

Yet humour is not altogether absent from his correspondence, as 
many passages demonstrate. 

1 come up for two months before embarkation to appoint factors* agents, &o., 
upon all my estates, and settle other weighty concerns, that my affairs may not 
run into confusion .in my absence. This 1 hope you will thi^ is a necessary 
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precaution for all that are poesesaed of any considerable property of lands, 
houses, manors, &o. 

Wolfe got leave of absence for several months during the spring 
and summer of 1754, and although his relations with Miss Lawson had 
been finally severed, yet it appears he still continued on good terms 
with the young lady’s uncle, General Sir John Mordaunt. He even 
went to spend some days under Sir John’s roof at Freefolk, Hampshire, 
from whence he writes : 

My mistress’s picture hangs up in the room where we dine. It took away 
my stomach for two or three days and made me grave ; but time, the never- 
failing aid to distressed lovers, has made the semblance of her a pleasing but not 
a dangerous object. However, I find it best not to trust m 3 rself to the lady’s 
eyes or put confidence in any resolutions of my own. 

His term of leave ended, he rejoined his regiment at Exeter, where 
he was now much concerned in the matter of further promotion, 
although then probably the youngest lieutenant-colonel in the service. 

Sir John Mordaunt hit upon a point in his journey to Plymouth that seems 
to carry reason and prudence with it. It occurred to him that, as Lord Bury 
would probably get the first regiment of Dragoons that fell, and as another 
colonel of rank or quality or Parliamentary merit would probably succeed him. 
Sir John thought that it would be best to wait that event to propose the other 
change. He thinks it so difScult to accomplish that he is willing to have some 
circumstance of that sort in aid of the request, for although I cannot expect or 
hope to succeed Lord Bury, yet it is a kind of grievance to put men over the heads 
of those who have been perhaps more accustomed to command, and have had 
all the business to do for several years. This is a plea that would be of very 
little service in any other case, but may do good in this. Most of my brother 
lieu, colonels are people who have arrived at the height of their expectations 
or at least will be contented to wait till their turn comes without murmuring. 
•Sir John offered to begin immediately, but he advised this delay as the most 
convenient ; and you may be sure I did not oppose it. 

James Wolfe was certainly not a man who regarded a lieutenant- 
colonelcy as the ‘ height of his expectations,’ In another letter he 
tells his mother, then with his father at Bath, that ‘ it is cheerfulness 
and ease that will prolong your life, and that is not to be had but in 
some well-suited society.’ And for that reason he thinks cards ‘ are 
reasonable and very innocent instruments of diversion, although not 
particularly fond of cards myself.’ His parent has repeated to him 
some eulogies of hii^ friend, an old Dowager Lady Grey, concerning 
him. 

It is time my Lady Grey sliould discard me and take a younger lover. I am 
really not worth a farthing. But, however, she may be assured that I am now 
as much in love with her as with any woman in England— a fact that she seemed 
to doubt the last time 1 saw her. 

On another occasion he writes : 

I have heard of my Lady Giey very lately ; she sent me her compliments 
and, what was more (as she expressed it) her love. You see, I have the art of 
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preserving the affections of my mistresses^ and T may be vain ol these conquests 
vnthout offence or danger to my reputation. 

It must be remembered that this was in the decade following the 
last Jacobite rising, and that Exeter was a Jacobite stronghold. So 
resolved was Wolfe to allay the animosity of the people for the military 
that he neglected no opportunity to that end. 

Will you believe [he writes] that no Devonshire squire dances more than 
I do ? What no consideration of pleasure or complaisance for the sex could 
effect, the love of peace and harmony has brought about. 1 have danced the 
officers into the good graces of the Jacobite women hereabouts who were pre- 
judiced against them. We were upon such terms with the people in general 
mat I have been forced to put on all my address and employ my best skill to 
conciliate matters. 

When Lord Bury’s father died and he succeeded to the Albemarle 
peerage and the command of a cavalry regiment, his Lieutenant- 
Colonel thought the time had arrived when he might advance his claims 
to command. At least, he expected that none under the rank of General 
would be put over him. ‘I am resolved not to serve one -moment 
longer than I can with honour even if I should starve.’ As war with 
France was imminent, the old General hastens forward with an offer of 
his purse. The son replies : 

12th March, 1755. 

I do hope that a proper confidence will always subsist between us. I have 
no interest distinct from yours, nor many passions to gratify ; or if I have any 
they shall always be subservient to your pleasure, for now I think I have them 
under pretty good command. 

Whenever I may have occasion to desire the aid of your purse, it will generally 
be with a view to do you honour and to enable me to serve his Majesty as you 
yourself would serve him. If there is a war, I must either rise or fall, and in 
either case am provided for ; but as I would willingly enjoy the society of my 
friends without being troublesome to them, I should rather prefer the former 
as the means of doing it and having as yet some little relish of life. 

To his mother he writes from Winchester, the 26th of March 1756 : 

Deab Madam, — Upon my arrival here yesterday I found your letter, and I 
found a very unsatisfactory account of your health in it. The weather has been 
so uncommonly sharp that I feared it would affect you, and you have the mis- 
fortune to feel all the changes and rudeness of climate that this country is subject 
to. 1 can recommend nothing to you but the same course that you have hitherto 
pursued ; to be good and religious is the only means of quieting the mind under 
great afflictions ; we have no other comfort here below, nor anything else worth 
our regard. A little more stirring in fair weather, and in a light machine if you 
had one, might help you ; but the house and a great chair is death or a life of 
misery. 

We are impatient to know whether peace or war is resolved on. If the 
latter, as we suppose, the troops will probably encamp very soon, to be ready 
for all purposes. In either case I must go to London for a few days to settle 
my affairs, and then I shall have the pleasure of being with you. 

The Marines you speak of, if they do raise any, will be put into oompanies 
of 100 men each, and not into regiments, as the newspapers have proclaimed ; 

these oompanies are to have, a field officer to inspect them, a lieut. colonel 
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or major to every ten or twelve oompanies. The whole body of MarineB will 
be under the Lords of the Admiralty and entirely out of our way. But do you 
imagine, if regiments were raised, that 1 should have any, the least ohanoe to 
Buooeed ? All my hope of success must be grounded upon right and just pre- 
t^isions. 1 must serve, and serve well, or 1 cannot get forward ; for who will 
be at the trouble to solicit for me out of pure friendship ? No man will ask 
such a favour but where he promises himself, and expects something in return. 

1 thank you for all your kindnesses and for the pains you bestow upon me. 

I should be sorry if it brought the least distress upon you, or even cramped 
your compassionate and generous disposition. I have but a little while longer 
to be troublesome to you ; a war of two or three years will, I hope (though I do 
not wish it for my own sake, at the public hazard and expense), improve my 
circumstanoes. 

The sergeant 1 brought from London does not please me ; if you hear by 
chance of a good honest groom or a servant that can dress a wig, 1 pray you 
let me know. 1 thought 1 had left a stock with you — ’tis what I have most 
occasion for at present, as mine are actually worn to threads. I am a good deal 
out of repair. 

By the middle of April 1755 Wolfe learns of the appointment of 
Oolonel Philip Honeywood, M,P., to succeed Lord Bury, and has 
recourse to philosophy to reconcile him to the change. Unless there 
was war it did not affect him. He might ‘jog on in the easiest 
position in the Army and sleep and grow fat.’ 

We were then on the eve of the great war with France, whose end 
was to be the crowning victory and death of the very soldier who 
penned these lines four years before (the 2()th of June 1755). 

1 do not know what news may be stirring in the great world, but we have 
none that is bad. Our fleet is now more formidable than the beet of England 
ever was, and as the regiments are growing every day more and more complete, 
1 don’t apprehend that there is the least shadow of danger to the island this 
campaign. 

What I most apprehend, and what is very well worth our thoughts, is the 
excessive expense that a war creates to the English nation. This expense has 
already involved us so deep in debt that we have not much more credit, and 
consequoiitly must give up the funds, Bank, &c., whenever the means of raising 
fresh supplies fail. This consideration should determine every thinking man 
(when war is declared) to divide at least his substance and take the first favour- 
able opportunity to secure something upon land for his family, in case the other 
portion should be lost in the public ruin. It is, no doubt, a little troublesome to 
b^n late in life to manage estates, especially great ernes ; but a small matter 
by way of security of two or three hundred pounds a year is not, nor can be, 
very inconvenient ; and I think X could, with the help of friends, find out a 
purchase of that sort that would be no burthen. I do heartily advise this 
measure for your particular safety. My father’s regiment is certainty for him 
and my trade wull always subsist me in exigencies, and (sad it is to confess it) 
rather mends by the distress of others than falls off. A war is of most uncertain 
conclusion, and the demands of money prodigious while it lasts. All private 
accounts should be cleared, and we should not become responsible for other 
znen’s affaizs when our own are so precarious. 

I have been here since Monday at the races, where there never was leas 
sport in the horse way ; but that defect is a good deal made amends for by the 
vivacity of the other entertainments, which the people here, and 1 suppose 
everywhere, give into, as if no danger hung over us nor no w ar was to be feared. 
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I have danced moeBsantly» and mend upon it, which will encourage me to 
be more the servant of the sex upon these occasions than I have hitherto been. 

I would have you persevere in riding as the most salutary of all exercises', 
and the very best of all remedies for ill health. Have you two horses ? How 
are you provided ? for there is a growth of little cattle here that might produce 
something to fit you. I have countermanded the pacing horse. 

I am going once more to Portsmouth to enjoy the dreadful though pleasing 
sight of our mighty navy. The Marines are in full exercise to be ready to go 
on board and relieve the regiments of Poot now at Spithead. 

In the next month he is back at Canterbury, writing : 

All notions of peace are now at an end. The most discerning people of the 
country have long been of opinion that a war would be the certain consequence 
. of the steps that have been taken by us in return for the attempts made by the 
French. The embargo laid upon shipping, the violent press for seamen, and 
the putting soldiers on board of our fleet makes me conclude that the maritime 
strength of our enemy is by no means contemptible ; and as we are open to 
assaults in almost every part of the King’s dominions, both here and in America, 
I am much of opinion that the enemy’s first attack will be vigorous and successful. 
We must, however, hope that fortune will favour us, since we do our best to 
deserve her smiles. 

After Mrs. Wolfe’s somewhat serious attack of illness in 1755 : 

Southampton : Sunday, 15 July, 1755. 

D£AB Madam, — I must write you a short letter (but a very sincere one) of 
congratulation upon the return of your health, or rather, I fear, upon the present 
removal of your pains. Would to God that what you have felt was to be the 
last of your sufferings, and that a future life of peace and ease was to make you 
some amends for the many impleasant hours that are gone by ! My wishes for 
you are truly those of a son for a mother whom he has always found kind and 
indulgent ; for I conclude such mothers cannot have sons that wish them other - 
wise than well. 

What is seemingly a peculiarity of Wolfe’s disposition was his 
callousness to death— even of his nearest and dearest. One says 
‘ seemingly ’ because something must be ascribed to the formal style in 
which he customarily writes, his control over his own feelings, and his 
inability to convey the least pathos. In this respect he is the true 
stoic warrior and strangely resembles Wellington. He rarely alludes 
to death with any deep feeling, and sometimes our notions are shocked 
by the want of it. Mrs. Wolfe lost both a brother and a sister within 
six months of each other. Of the first, Bradwardine Thompson, M.P., 
her son writes : 

Canterbury : Peb. 20, 1756. 

Dear Madam,— I can’t say I am soiry for my poor uncle’s death, other- 
wise than as it is a matter of concern to you ; which I hope will not be more 
lasting than the cause seems to demand. 

The Duke’s coming here will determine my going to town. I shall want 
nothing but a suit of black clothes and fringed ruffles ; those 1 have already 
(I mean the muslin ones) should be lessened in their depth — and two or three 
more pairs bespoke of a proper size. Will you take the trouble to do this business 
for me, and I shall thank you. My duty to my father. I am always, my dear 
Madam, 

Your obedient and affectionate son, 

Jam. Wolfe. 
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Of his aunt he observes to his father : ‘ Mrs. Abthorp’s death may 
be reckoned rather fortunate than otherwise, since it was hardly 
probable that she would recover from the melancholy state she 
was in, or that her natural disposition would correct with her returning 
judgment if she did recover.’ 

As Mrs. Wolfe advanced in years and in illness her temper grew 
more infirm, and in her letters to her son she is perpetually upbraiding 
him for his neglect. It is nothing to the purpose that he has nearly 
always fulfilled her lightest commands. She presses for his influence 
to secure the appointment of certain youthful military aspirants. He 
exerts himself and not unsuccessfully in their behalf. Amongst several 
letters on this subject one may be singled out : p 

You cannot doubt my readiness to oblige you in anything that is of immediate 
concern to youi'self ; but you must not put me upon actions that I would blush 
to engage in and that my uncle should blush to ask. I can never recommend 
any but a gentleman to servo with gentlemen. There is little prospect of a low 
dog’s doing a shining act. 

But one letter of reproaches at last goads him into a warmth of 
expression he afterwards regrets. 

ISbh Nov. 

My temper is much too warm, and sudden resentment forces out expressions 
and even actions that are neither justihable nor excusable, and perhaps I do not 
correct that natural heat so much as I ought to do ; but you must have observed 
that people are apt to resent what they, at first view (and often inadvisedly), 
take for injuries, with more than common quickness, when they come from an 
unexpected quarter. With regard to myself, you must leave to time and exerted 
reason for the correction of those errors and vices which may at present prevail 
most against sense and judgment — pointing them out in the gentlest and 
friendliest manner, and by that means help to weaken and to destroy them. 
1 have that cursed disposition of mind (the worst quality that can seize the 
heart of man, and the devil’s great assistant) that, when I once know' that people 
have entertained a very ill opinion, I imagine they never change ; from whence 
one passes easily to an indiilorence about them, and then to dislike ; and though 
I flatter myself that I have the seeds of justice strong enough to keep me from 
doing WTong, even to an enemy, jet there lurks a hidden poison in the heart 
that is difiicult to root out. However, in this respect Satan is disappointed, 
for I have been so long used to love and esteem you in gratitude for your good 
offices, and still more in consideration of the many excellent qualities that you 
ai’e possessed of, that it must be a very great change indeed on your side that 
could weaken my affection for 3'ou. Now and then I think myself forgot — but 
still attribute it to some unhappy cause of health, and wish it better. Com- 
passion alone for your sufferings (if ail other motives w'ere dead) ought to make 
me calm under your reproofs, if they were ever so severe ; and may be, if I only 
pitied your condition, without any mixture of affection, I should be more so- 
It is my misfortune to catch tire on a sudden, to answer letters the moment 
I receive them, when they touch me sensibly, and to suffer passion to dictate 
niy expression more than reason. The next day perhaps would have changed 
more still and carried more moderation with it. Every ill turn through my 
whole life has hii.d this hasU and first impulse of resentment for its true cause, 
and it proceeds from pride. I am too much affected with your letter to leave 
you a moment in doubt about my inclinations, which you may bo assured are 
always tending affectionately towards you, and v'hich do in reality make your 
Vou LXIV— No. 379 I?' ^ 
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ease and quiet and welfare of consideration greater than any concern of my 
own ; and I can safely say that I have always had your well being much more 
sincerely at heart than my own interest, and am pleased to find in myself so much 
merit in my love and regard for you, so well deserving it at my hands. 

From Canterbury on the 4th of April 1756, Wolfe writes to his 
mother : 

The fine season will call us all to business and leave no excuse or pretence 
for the lazy and indolent to indulge their dispositions. Would you believe 
that there are many who call themselves soldiers who, to excuse their shameful 
idleness, cry out that they believe there will be no war — ^no invasion — and so 
act as if they were persuaded of the truth of it ? [He adds at the close of the 
letter] : Mr, Beckwith has got another child, so that he is now the father of 
1.our sons, and I have not one ! My duty to the General. I am, dear Madam, 

Your obedient and affectionate son, 

J. Wolfe. 

I There are a couple of letters which bring before us a rather 
pathetic little picture. The lieutenant-colonel has just been ap- 
pointed Quartermasttir-General for Ireland, and is to kiss hands 
on his appointment. He arrives in London and dashes off a 
letter to his father at Blackheath, which he concludes thus : ‘ If 
my mother will let me know the hour she will take me up in her 
chariot, I shall be ready to wait upon her at Blackheath ; and if she 
does not care to come herself, only signify your pleasure as to sending 
the chariot, and I shall be at my post.’ Crabbed in temper as she was 
Mrs. Wolfe was dotingly fond of her brilliant son, and resolved to meet 
him at the bridge. The appointed day arrives ; it is bitterly cold, and 
a blizzard is blowing. Nothing loth, the good lady bundles out of 
bed, mounts her coach, and drives ten miles to Westminster Bridge. 
Her son is not there. She waits there three hours until she nearly 
perishes with the cold, and then, with thin lips and blazing eyes, orders 
the coachman to drive back to Blackheath. It appears James had 
written by the penny post to countermand the carriage. His letter 
arrived too late. 

From his conduct as Quarternaaster-Gencral in the unhappy 
Rochefort Expedition Wolfe was a marked man. 

Mr. Figher vTites me word that the King has been pleased to give me the 
rank of Colonel, which at this time is more to be prized than at any other, because 
it carries with it a favourable appearance as to my conduct upon this late 
expedition and an acceptance of my good intentions. 

He.^thus refers to his famous evidence before a special Army 
commission : 

I have a summons to attend the Board of General Ofl&cers who are appointed 
to enquire into the causes of the failure of the late expedition ; they begin their 
examination to-morrow, and I suppose will not end it soon. Better and more 
honourable for the country if the one half of us had gone the great road of 
mortality together than to be plagued with inquiries and oensures and the cry 
of the world. 
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Just before his departure for Louisburg at the beginning of 1758, 
Wolfe in his letters more than hints the possibility of his never seeing 
either of his parents again. To his uncle, Major Walter Wolfe, he 
writes that ‘ the General seems to decline apace and narrowly escaped 
being carried oil in the spring.’ As for his mother, ‘ she, poor woman, 
is in a bad state of health, and needs the care of some friendly hand 
to prop up the tottering fabric. She has long and painful fits of illness, 
which by succession and inheritance are likely to devolve on me, 
since I feel the early symptoms of them.’ Under these circumstances 
he turns to his old friend, schoolfellow, and companion-in-arms, 
George Warde, begging him with another friend to be his attorney 
and representative while he is away. The other friend is Colonel 
Guy Carleton, afterwards Lord Dorchester, one of the ‘ Makers ’ of 
British Canada. 

My DEAK Major [he writes from London, the Ist of February 1768], — As the 
time of my sojourning in North America is uncertain, accidents may happen in 
the family that may throw my little affairs into disorder, unless some kind friend 
will take the trouble to inspect into them. Carleton is so good as to say he will 
give what help is in his power. May I ask the same favour of you, my oldest 
friend, in whose worth and integrity I put entire confidence ? I believe there 
should have been some powers dra^Mi out and some formality in this business, 
all which I am a stranger to ; but I am no stranger to the good will and honour 
of tlie two persons to whom I recommend my concerns. I wish you much health 
and prosperity, and am, ray dear Major, 

Your faithful and affectionate servant, 

,1am. Wolfe. 

Amongst the letters from the conquered province of Acadia, now 
Nova Scotia, 1 cull the following, written after the capture of Louis- 
burg : 

‘iTth .Tilly, 17r,K. 

Dear Sir, — I you two or three letters from Halifax in relation to our 

voyage and preparations for the siege of louisburg. W'c got, out as soon as 
possible, and came without any accident into the Bay of Calarouse, made a 
disposition for landing, and had very near been foiled in the attempt. By great 
good fortune, however, we got ashore, proceeded to attack the town and the 
shipping, and at length have succeeded in both. We burned four ships of the 
line and took one ; the enemy sunk two frigates, and our squadron has caught 
a third, so that we have hurt their marine a little and possessed ourselves of 
Louisburg. Our loss in all this affair, not\\uth8tanding the most violent fire 
from the shipping, does not amount to much above 400 men killed and wounded, 
that of the enemy at least three times as much. Tlie garrison to the number of 
about two thousand men are prisoners of war ; they laid down their arms this 
morning, and wo took possession of the town. Two of our captains of Grenadiers 
are killed and 6 or 8 subaltern officers, and about as many wounded. The 
Indians and Canadians gave us very little trouble. I believe their chief was 
killed the day we landed, and the rest, who are veritable canaille, were a good 
deal intimidated. 

We have a report this day from the continent that an attack has been made 
upon some advanced post of the enemy with success, but that my Lord Howe 
was killed in the begiiimng by a cannon shot. His loss is irreparable, because 
there is not such another soldier in his Majesty’s service, and I do not at all 
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doubt but that in two campaiguB he would l^ave driven the French out of North 
America. We have been rather slow in our proceedings^ but still I hope there 
is fine weather enough left for another blow ; and as our troops are improved by 
this siege, the sooner we strike the better. Two of the French mon-of-war were 
boarded in the night by the boats of our fleet and both taken. This coup was 
quite unexpected and astonishing, and, indeed, if we had not been very well 
informed of their negligence and secuiii^, would appear to be a rash attempt. 

1 see my name among the new Colonels ; I hope Fisher will take care of my 
affairs, as he is intended for my agent. The climate is very healthy, though the 
air is foggy and disagreeable. I have been alwa}™ very well since we landed, 
and have got through this business unhurt. 

Soon after the date of the foregoing letter, its writer returned 
^-0 England, one of the heroes of the hour, became engaged to Miss 
Lowther, and was entrusted by Chatham with the expedition against 
the great French stronghold in Canada. Ere the following summer 
had passed away the vital spark of this marvellous boy, who is to war 
what Keats is to literature and Pitt to politics, was extinguished 
for ever in a sudden and glorious uprush of victory on the heights of 
Quebec. 

Beckles Willson. 

Qneber Home, Wederham. 
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HAVE WE THE ‘GRIT’ OF OUR 
FOREFATHERS? 

t 

This is a question that all who love their country should ask them- 
selvesj for upon the answer depends not only the existence of the 
Empire, but also the very continuance of the British race as one of 
the dominant peoples of the world. 

The writer of this article, whilst recognising that the ‘ grit ’ of our 
forefathers (to use an expressive and well understood, though perhaps 
not strictly classical, word) is to be found in its full strength and 
vigour amongst large numbers of our people, doubts whether it 
permeates the entire mass of the population in an3rthing like the 
proportion it did, say, a hundred years ago. The writer understands 
by the word ‘ grit ’ that virile spirit which makes light of pain and 
physical discomfort, and rejoices in the consciousness of victory over 
adverse circumstances, and which regards the performance of duty, 
however difficult and distasteful, as one of the supreme virtues of all 
true men and women. Having expressed this doubt, he will endeavour 
to justify it by pointing out some of the signs which appear to him 
indicative of a decadent spirit and of a lack of virility amongst portions 
of all classes of the community. 

Let us give in this matter, as is right, due precedence to the ladies. 

The deeds of former generations of British men and women, patent 
to all who read history, render it unnecessary to argue the possession 
by our ancestors of this virile spirit. 

Do our women of the present day carry on the noble traditions 
of theii* forerunners in this respect ? The word ‘ duty ' was as sacred 
to our grandmothers as it was to our grandfathers. 

Duty demanded of a woman in former days that she should sub- 
ordinate her own inclinations to those of her parents and of her 
husband, and that in her conduct she should consider the interests 
of the State. She was taught that her first duty in life was to marry, 
and produce children who should carry on wortliily the traditions of 
the family and of the race to which she belonged. Wliilst unmarried 
she was trained in the virtues of obedience, respect for authority, 
endurance, and diligence in the prosecution of all household and 
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domestic duties. She was expected to prepare herself for the married 
state. When married, honour demanded that she should face the 
obligations of the marriage tie and the sufferings and dangers of 
childbirth (ten times greater in her days than in ours) with as much 
coolness and courage as was expected of the man on the field of battle 
or in the presence of deadly peril. 

Society was merciless to those of either sex who failed in the 
exhibition of courage in the face of their respective duties. 

What is the attitude of some of the women of to-day towards these 
special duties and obligations of their sex ? Is it not a fact that 
amongst the richer classes, at all events, some girls decline to marry 
Vnless their suitors are in a position to supply them with luxuries 
unheard of by their mothers ? And have we not heard of girls marrying 
a man for his money, or his position, and then refusing to live with 
him ? — an act of cold-blooded treachery and of heartless cruelty, 
which society should punish by a stern ostracism of the offender. 

We Imow that the birth-rate is diminishing year by year. Does 
not this mean that women are showing the white feather, and are 
shirking one of the principal duties of their sex ? Again, are the 
present generation of mothers to be found as often in the nursery 
and in the schoolroom as their ancestors ? 1 think not. The general 
complaint is that amongst the** richer mothers the children are more 
and more being left to the care of governesses and nurses. Tiie desire 
for pleasure and for personal ease seems to have taken firm hold of the 
minds of many well-to-do women, and to have driven out the maternal 
iiLstincts. I do not say that the women of to-day are altogether 
lacking in physical or moral courage. To gratify her ambitions in 
the world of sport, or of society, the modern woman not infrequently 
displays a fine quality of endurance and great tenacity of purpose. 
The question is. Do the majority of the women of our nation exercise 
these same virtues of self-control and discipline in the performance 
of daily duties, both great and small ? , 

The middle -class woman apes her fashionable sister. In former 
days the wife of the professional man took an active, personal, intelli- 
gent part in the management of her home. She was to be found in 
the kitchen, as well as in the nursery ; she was careful of her husband’s 
money, and did not attempt to vie with her social superiors. Now 
all this is altered. She must run in the same race as her fashionable 
sister, with perhaps only a tenth part of the latter’s income, to the 
financial ruin of her husband and of his professional prospects. Not 
infrequently the husband also, imbued with the theory that ‘ nothing 
succeeds like success,* urges her to keep up the level of so-called smart- 
ness and style, in order to maintain the impression of his professional 
prosperity, and because he too enjoys the luxuries of good living, 
costly dressing, and frequent social pleasures. 

The ever-increasing body of professional and of working women is 
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perhaps less exposed to the dangers engendered by easy and sheltered 
living, but even amongst a certain class of these there is a tendency 
to shirk any training which entails long and concentrated effort, and 
a happy-go-lucky impression prevails in some minds that general 
adaptability and native wit will enable them to seize the chances 
of life and steer themselves into a haven of comparative prosperity. 
The instability of much women’s work, and the constant creation, 
through the whims of fashion and other causes, of new occupations, 
tend to develop a habit of lightly disregarding the performance of 
monotonous duties ; while the demands made by class custom upon 
many professional women for extravagant dressing, and for the 
acquisition of the latest social accomplishment, create a love of luxury^ 
of excitement, and of constant change, that seriously mihtates against 
the development of the more stable traits of character. 

Let us descend again in the female social world. 

Has not the modern domestic caught the fever of an easy life and 
of equality of condition ? Is she to-day as solicitous of her employer’s 
interest, as hardworking, as skilled in her profession, and as proud of 
it as the servant of former days ? 

Without being a pessimist I fear the answer to these questions 
cannot be truthfully given in the affirmative. 

If there be some grain of truth in what I have said, is there not 
reason to inquire why the women of to-day take a less serious view 
of their duties than did those of former generations ? 

Let us now consider briefly the case of the men, and the attitude 
assumed by them in regard to duty. Do they possess the same 
measure of ‘ grit ’ as their forefathers ? 

The writer desires to make no sweeping generalisations. He 
proudly acknowledges the splendid qualities of courage and of endur- 
ance displayed within recent years by large numbers of Britons, both in 
peace and in war. He fully recognises the heroic deeds of our soldiers, 
of our sailors, in action, and of our civilians in times of accident and 
of peril to hfe ; nevertheless, he would ask whether it is not a fact that 
surrenders to the enemy without serious loss of life took place during 
the Boer war more frequently than it is agreeable to the patriot 
to hear about? In previous wars, when surrenders occurred, they 
were almost invariably in accordance with superior orders and after 
such serious loss bf life as showed that ultimate success was a prac- 
ticable impossibility. But in the Boer war some British soldiers are 
reported to have thrown down their arms without orders, and this on 
more than one occasion ; and it is even said that a great surrender took 
place owing to a junior officer having raised the wliitc flag without 
instructions. I do not like to dwell on this subject, as it may seem to 
cast a slur — ^which is the last thing I should desire to do — on an Army 
which I firmly believe to be still the equal in courage of any in the 
world. 
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Let us turn to the civil side of life. 

It may be argued that our supremacy in the Olympic Games is 
sufficient proof of the healthy condition of our national qualities of 
pluck and endurance. I do not regard this as sufficient proof. The 
excellent results achieved by a few selected experts, who are subjected 
to long and severe training, is no guarantee that there is a high standard 
of physical efficiency and of courage among the people as a whole. 
Even in this realm of sport, dear as it is to the heart of the nation, 
there is an increasing tendency, among both rich and poor, to enjoy 
it as a spectacle rather than to take an active part in it, and there 
are large numbers of men who are far readier to criticise the ‘ form ’ 
of some notable footballer or cricketer than they are to submit them- 
selves to even the mild severities of amateur training, or to take the 
rough and tumble of the game itself. 

The writer is fully aware that large numbers of men are labouring 
steadily and honestly in their respective spheres for small and often 
most inadequate pittances without grumbling, content as long as they 
can worthily perform the tasks which duty demands of them ; but is 
this the usual attitude of men towards the work of tlieir lives ? and 
do our men compare favourably in this respect with ihose of some 
other nations, such as the German and the Scandinavian ? 

The average Englishman is often too phlegmatic and heavy of 
brain to forecast the future with any detail. He is content to trust 
to inherited instincts of pluck and resource to pull him through all 
difficulties and adverse circumstances. He forgets that these same 
instincts of pluck and of resource were only developed in our fore- 
fathers by the hard and strenuous conditions of their daily lives, 
conditions which enforced the continual, not the occasional, use of 
these qualities. 

The national and individual siicce.sses of former times, of which we 
are so proud to-day, were won by the unrelaxing ‘ grip ’ which our 
ancestors, as a rule, kept on themselves in the performance of duty ; 
and this was combined with an ever-watchful outlook on the future, 
and a foresight which was largely the result of the stern discipline 
of the day, w'hich never failed to visit with instant and condign punish- 
ment any dereliction of duty, or even innocent failure in the execu- 
tion of superior orders. We are justly proud of the victories of Nelson, 
but how many of us know or realise that he was constantly and un- 
tiringly, in all spare hours, preparing himself and his captains for every 
possible contingency of naval warfare ? The battle of the Nile was 
mentally won before ever it took place, yet most Englishmen attribute 
it to the brilliant genius of the moment. Pluck and quick-wittedness 
are invaluable national assets, but they cannot be maintained without 
frequent daily use, much less can they be retained at that high level 
of perfection at which we are wont to estimate them if their use be 
relegated solely to the emergencies^oHife. 
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The German works longer hours, takes fewer holidays, and often 
spends his leisure in perfecting himself in his business, with the result 
that he is cutting out our men in many spheres of life. Whilst the 
young Englishman’s head is filled with thoughts of sport, and that 
far too often from the point of view of the spectator rather than of 
a participant, the German is gaining knowledge which will avail to 
advance him in his profession. The waste places of the earth used 
formerly to be colonised by the Briton ; now he finds the labour of 
subduing nature too severe for his enfeebled energies, and settles 
in the towns, leaving the health-giving tillage of the virgin soil of new 
countries to the hardier races, whose minds and muscles have been 
strengthened by discipline and who recognise the nobility attached 
to strenuous labour. 

Labour in the present day is a thing to be avoided — not to be 
proud of. It is a disagreeable necessity, which must be made as short 
and as easy as possible, compatible with the earning of the daily bread- 
and-butter. 

The substitution of the limited company for the old-fashioned 
private business tends to make men less conscientious in regard to 
the service they give to their firm of employers. The managing 
director of a company is not so severe a taskmaster as the head of a 
private firm — he has not so much at stake, either financially or in the 
matter of commercial reputation ; and neither is there the same incen- 
tive to work hard for the benefit of an impersonal body of shareholders 
as there is for an individual master. Hence the feeling arises that it 
is sufficient if just enough attention be given to business to prevent 
the possibility of dismissal, and that nothing more can be demanded. 
Surely this is a deplorable attitude of mind, and one far removed 
from the mental ‘ grit ’ of our forefathers, and incompatible with 
their stern regard for duty. Whilst other nations commence work 
at five and six o’clock in the morning, and even earlier in summer, 
in theJjWest End of Ix)ndon no business can be transacted before 
nine or ten a.m. So engrained are our idle habits that, hopeless of 
being able to induce the present generation to change its hours, 
Parliament has, through one of its Committees, approved of a Bill to 
legalise the alteration of the clock on certain dates, so as to induce 
people to rise earlier than they are accustomed to do by making them 
believe that the hour is later than it really is. Can anything show 
more clearly than does the discussion of such a Bill how idleness has 
eaten into the bone of some portions of our people ; for, of course, if 
of our own free will we chose to rise earlier in the morning, no legisla- 
tion would be necessary. 

No other nation maintains an army of paupers out of the enforced 
taxation of the industrious. No other State provides hotel accommoda- 
tion gratis for those of its citizens who dislike work and prefer to roam 
from workhouse to workhouse and enjoy, at the expense of their hard- 
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working neighbours, the delights of the country in the sunimer. With 
such facilities for idleness it is not astonishing that Great Britain can 
show a larger nuraber'‘of idle men living on the industry of others 
than any other country in the world. These men claim to be un- 
employed, but, as John Burns is reputed to have said — and he ought to 
know — ‘ their one prayer on rising, if they ever pray, is that they may 
not find work that day.’ 

It has been ascertained that in ordinary times amongst these 
men the proportion of genuine unemployed who are both able and 
willing to work is only about’3 or 4 per cent., the others being either 
physically incapable of work or idle scoundrels living on their fellows. 

Slackness is not, however, confined to the poorer classes ; it is found 
also amongst the richer, amongst those who have been enervated by 
a faulty upbringing, usually connected with luxurious living. There 
is an increasing difficulty in finding amongst the leisured classes men 
willing to work without remuneration for the public benefit and in 
philanthropic enterprises. It is a very general complaint that as the 
older generation of hardworking men of leisure die of! it is difficult to 
replace them. 

There appears to be a general slackness amongst all classes of our 
population in regard to the performance of duty — a slackness which 
is weakening to the moral fibre and is one of the most potent signs 
of lack of ‘ grit ’ amongst the young. 

Pleasure is the god — self-indulgence the object aimed at. Large 
numbers of men and women seem to have but one aim, namely, enjoy- 
ment of the largest amount of so-called pleasure with the smallest 
amount of labour. As a matter of fact, these people never really 
obtain the object of their desire, for they never taste of genuine pleasure, 
whi(!h declines to be divorced from that honest labour which is the 
true source of its keenest delights. 

But is this right ? Can a nation flourish under these conditions ? 
Eemcmber that our Empire has been obtained by hard struggle and 
our commercial position by indomitable pluck. Is it likely that we 
shall be permitted to retain these except through the strength of our 
own right arms and by the power of well -trained brains ? We are 
face to face with hardworking competitors who have been taught in 
the home and in the school to subordinate self to the demands of duty, 
and who have received the most careful and intelligent and well- 
considered training in all branches of knowledge. In Germany and 
in Scandinavia nothing in the training of youth is left to chance, and 
this training is compulsorily continued until the man or woman 
attains adult age. We permit the children of our working and 
industrial classes to leave school at thirteen, or even at twelve years of 
age, we teach them little that is of practical use to therfi during these 
few.years, and then, after spending millions, we turn them loose into 
the streets, free from all control, and wash our hands of them. The 
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boys have learnt no trade, the girls can neither cook, wash, nor make 
their own garments unless the materials are cut out for them. They 
cannot even scrub properly, and are unwilling to do what they consider 
menial work. A helpless crew, which soon becomes a hopeless one. 
They can only become errand boys and girls. In a few years they 
grow too old for this ; they are dismissed, and are left stranded in the 
world. Undisciplined, untrained, with their heads filled with notions 
of their own importance, and unable and unwilling to work with their 
hands, is it astonishing that our streets are filled with armies of in- 
capables who call themselves the unemployed ? And this is the way 
we are content to raise an Imperial race destined to rule, save the 
mark ! one-fifth of the human race 1 • 

Will our rulers, our education committees, and the general public 
never learn that they are manufacturing incapables and paupers by 
a system of education which treats all alike, whatever may be their 
future callings in life, and which turns out annually thousands of 
boys who know no useful art or trade or occupation, and of girls 
who when they marry know nothing about the care and feeding of 
babies, the management of a home, and all those useful arts so 
necessary to a housewife — ^girls who are deplorably ignorant of the 
elementary knowledge, as essential for women as for men, that what 
cannot be paid for must, in the long run, be gone without, and who 
imagine, consequently, with appalling vagueness, that a home and 
family can be maintained on the slenderest income and one which 
shows little prospect of future increase or even of permanence ? 

Poor cliildren, they are to be pitied 1 From earliest years they 
learn that what they want, that they must have, even if it be procured 
through the agency of the pawnshop, the hire-purchase system, or 
by the squandering of the family capital. Familiarity with debt, 
the common use of materials morally not tlieir own because not 
paid for, and the withholding of no desired pleasures, familiarise these 
boys and girls with a most unseemly side of life and seriously blunt 
their moral sensibilities. 

In former days the children of their age could neither read nor 
write, but they had been trained to labour each in his own sphere. 
They were not made unhappy by being given a smattering of know- 
ledge which must necessarily be useless to ninety out of a hundred ; 
they could generally earn their bread-and-butter, and a hard discipline 
had placed ‘ grit ’ into their systems, so that the inevitable sufieringa 
of life were borne by them, as a rule, with a light and even cheerful 
heart. Troubles and hardships which were the daily lot of previous 
generations seem to the enfeebled folk of to-day as unbearable. Hence 
the immense increase of suicides. We even hear of childien com- 
mitting this crime, a thing unheard of in former days. What is the 
cause, and what is to be the cure for this unhappy condition of 
afiairs and for the lack of ‘grit’ in portions of our population? 
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There are^many causes and no one cure. Luxury, the spread of a false 
humanitarianism, and the consequent decay of discipline, are amongst 
the causes. 

The rapidity of legislative, scientific, and other economic changes 
produces the feeling tW there is now little stability in even the most 
venerated institutions, traditions and enterprises ; consequently, that 
it is not worth while to build a career on too solid a foundation. 

I do not propose to suggest any one cure, but there are some steps 
which those of us who are parents might take to counteract the 
enfeebling influences. To begin with, 1 maintain that no training is 
BO effective in producing this desired ‘ grit ’ as strict and unquestioned 
• discipline in the earliest years, enforced if necessary by what used to be 
called the wholesome ‘ encouragement of a slipper.’ In addition to 
this, can we not surround our children with an atmosphere of order, 
and teach them steady and cheerful obedience to duty, instead of 
allowing them to hear from their elders expressions of impatience 
and annoyance at the intrusions of private and public duty. By 
training them from the earliest years to be conscious of the calm, 
quiet, but ever-industrious processes of nature, and of the inevitable 
consequences of infringements of her wise laws, can we not imbue 
them with a deep-rooted knowledge of the necessity of obedience to 
law and order and of diligence as the very conditions of life itself, 
enforcing these lessons with a kind but firm discipline in the events of 
their daily lives ? 

Is it not possible to give in our schools some definite instruction as 
to the importance of the processes of thought and of their effects upon 
both character and physique ? Will not a knowledge of the conse- 
quences of slovenly, inaccurate, and unwise thought (so often en- 
gendered in girls by constant novel-reading and unrestricted indulgence 
in pleasure), of continual disregard of duty, and of slackness of personal 
discipline, induce these children to submit willingly to a stricter 
regime^ and minimise the prevailing sense of rebellion against what 
sometimes may seem to them the senseless dictates of those in 
authority ? If we could but add to this knowledge a sense of the 
infinite importance of our human inheritance and of the short time 
we have at our disposal in which to work out our individual and 
national education, should we not then have given our young men 
and women a sound foundation of quiet, disciplined strength, on which 
we could trust them to build year by year the structure of noble 
character? Surely we may see that our children, whatever their 
station in life, are taught to use their hands, so that they may be able 
under any reverse of fortune to fend for themselves. By setting 
them tasks slightly beyond their capabilities we can strengthen by 
struggle their mental and physical powers and give ‘grit’ to their 
moral natures. We can give them a taste of the exquisite happiness 
which follows victory over difficulties, and so prevent them from 
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regarding failure with a benumbing sense of depression. There is 
a danger lest the too carefully educated children of the present day 
shall have their mental and manual progress so scientifically graduated 
that they fail to learn the necessity for that vital effort which alone 
makes achievements of value. We must so train them that the 
inevitable mistakes and failures of later years may call forth a quality 
of dogged persistence, instead of resulting in depression and consterna- 
tion. We can bring up the children in a more Spartan-like manner, 
so that the lack of luxuries and comforts may not appear as evils 
beyond the endurance of man, and that when they go forth into the 
world they may be accustomed to hard work and to the pressure of 
subordination, and not make themselves miserable by striking against j 
the inevitable pricks of life. We can, in short, remember, in the nursery 
and in the home, the words of one of the wisest of men, who said, ‘ The 
rod and reproof give wisdom, but a child left to himself bringeth his 
mother to shame,’ and we can each of us in his own domestic circle, 
by example and by precept, preach the gospel of discipline, of duty 
and of endurance, and thus give to a generation unborn, or just 
born, that ‘grit’ which would appear to be lacking in so large a 
number of the young men and women of to-day. 


Meath. 
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THE PROBLEM OF AERIAL NAVIGATION 


« The recent construction of machines on which, for the first time in 
history, men have flown through the air, coupled with the prospective 
growth of the dirigible balloon into an airship, has led to a widespread 
impression that aerial flight is soon to play an important part as an 
agency in commerce. Such a feeling is quite natural under the 
circuTnstances. In forecasting the possible results of invention we 
begin by reasoning from analogy, and the progress of invention in 
the direction of aerial navigation, with its alternations of success 
and failure, is at first sight very like what we have seen in the begin- 
nings of every new system of developing the powers of nature. 
Possibilities of great results have first been shown ; then, step by 
step, difficulties have been overcome, until possibilities have grown 
into realities. The possibility of aerial flight has been shown both 
in theory and practice, and the difficulties now encountered in per- 
fecting it seem quite like those met with in perfecting the steam 
engine, the telegraph, and the telephone. The present movement 
has an advantage over the preceding ones in that its ultimate out- 
come is more clearly in sight. We find it easier to imagine ourselves 
fl}dng through the air in balloons or upon aeroplanes ' in it was 
a century ago to conceive of the world’s commerce being carried on 
by the power of steam. We can best judge the possibility that this 
prospect will be realised by first considering what it has in common 
with the past, and then inquiring whether we have any grounds more 
secure than analogy on which to base a forecast. 

It might seem that there can be no better ground for now limiting 
what may be hopefully expected from the ‘ conquest of the air ’ than 
there was a century ago for limiting what could be expected from 
the development of steam navigation. At each early stage, from 
the time when steam was applied to the propulsion of boats on the 
Seine and the Hudson, to the date when the first steamship crossed 
the Atlantic, it was easy, by taking what was known as the measure 
of the future, to show that no great result could be expected from the 
new system. With the earlier engines no ship could cross the ocean. 
But improvement in engines was brought about both by invention 
and by the development and application of physical principles. The 
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theory of the steam engine, and indeed of heat engines in general, 
had been set forth by Carnot, but the ideal steam engine to which 
this theory led was so far outside the practical reach of the time 
that the earlier inventors and engineers paid little attention to it. 
Only the germ of the theory of energy had been found by Rumford, 
and it was not until it had been farther developed that it could be 
fully utilised in guiding invention. Thus it came about that, instead 
of the ocean steamship being rapidly developed, a century elapsed 
before it had assumed its present proportions. Is it not reasonable 
to expect that the airship, whether balloon or flyer, will have a similar 
history ? This question cannot be answered by pointing out present 
imperfections. We all know that as a means of transportation it is, 
up to the present time, so expensive and so doubtful that it is only 
from future improvements that any important result can be expected. 
We must inquire whether there is any well-defined limit to future 
improvement, and, if there is, learn where we shall stand when, if 
ever, that limit is approached. 

One word as to the trend of our inquiry. The vital question is 
not whether aerial navigation is practicable, for that has been settled 
in the aftirmative. In the time of Montgolfier it was shown that 
men could rise and float in balloons ; twenty years ago it was found 
that a balloon could be guided ; now it is proved in the best of all 
ways, that of actual trial, that a man can fly through the air on an 
aeroplane. But we are all looking for more than the bare fact of 
sailing or flying above the earth. We wish aerial flight to serve some 
practical purpose in the world’s work, and to compete with the steam- 
ship, the railway, or the mail-coach in the carriage of passengers or 
mails. The inquiry into which the reader is now invited to enter is, 
What measure of rational hope we can entertain of this consummation. 

All the questions involved are, at bottom, those of physics and 
mathematics. The pivotal points are such as numbers of feet and 
pounds, the density of air, the tenacity of materials used in construc- 
tion, and the resistance to motion under varied conditions. These can 
be discussed in the most satisfactory way only by mathematical 
computations. But it is not necessary to go into numerical details 
to find a basis for our conclusions. General principles, easily within 
the comprehension of every educated person, will serve our purpose 
as well as the most rigorous mathematical investigation. 

I. 

We must distinguish at the outset of our inquiry between advance 
in knowledge and progress in inventioa. No definite limit can be 
set to the possible future of knowledge, nor to results which may 
yet be reached by its advance. The best recent example of a dis- 
cov.ery in the required line, indeed the only example which suggests 
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the possibility of extending the efficiency of a heat machine beyond 
the limit now set by the theories of physics, is the finding in radium 
of a substance which emits energy in seeming defiance of the laws of 
energy. Ideally, the power of annulling the gravity of matter would 
perhaps be the most revolutionary one that we can think of. But 
the most refined experiments made with a view to discover whether 
anything can be reached in this direction have shown that by no 
method yet known can the gravitation of matter be altered in the 
slightest degree. Should some way of controlling or reversing gravita- 
tion be discovered ; should it be found possible to make the ether 
react upon matter ; should radium hereafter be produced by the ton 
• instead of by the milligramme ; should some metallic alloy be found 
having ten times the tenacity and rigidity of steel — all our forecasts 
relating to future possibilities in the application of power would have 
to be revised. 

But we must note that the present efforts of inventors are not 
taking this direction. They are accepting physical principles and the 
facts of engineering as they now stand, and are not seeking to discover 
new sources of radium, to find new alloys, or to bring out laws of 
nature hitherto unknown. Our forecast must therefore be based 
upon the present state of science, and can relate only to what is 
possible through invention being continued on lines it is now following. 

I enter this caveat not because there is any great probability of an 
epoch-making discovery in any of the directions just mentioned, but 
to define clearly the ground for our conclusions. 

When we study progress in the application of power from this 
point of view, wc see that it has, during the entire nineteenth century, 
been approaching fairly well-defined limits, which can never be 
extended except by some revolutionary discovery that has not yet 
cast even its shadow before. With every step forward we have 
come nearer the limits, thus leaving less room for future advance. 
There is a certain amount of energy stored up in fuel which may 
possibly be utilised in the application of power. The engineer of 
to-day who reads Dickens’s graphic description of the steamship in 
which he first crossed the Atlantic, with flame issuing from the top of 
her funnel, will appreciate the enormous waste of power that must 
have been incurred. The problem of invention from that time to 
this has been to save as much as possible of this wasted energy and 
apply it to the blades of the screw propeller. There is also a limit 
to the power which can be exerted by an engine of given weight. 
Inventions of lighter and lighter motors have been steps toward 
this limit, which is probably not yet reached. Yet we are so much 
nearer to it in the engines which to-day run Count Zeppelin’s airship, 
and the flyers of Farman and Wright, that we may safely say that it \ 
is at least being approached. 

The resistance and supporting power of the air are yet more 
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leterminate. No progress in invention will increase the weight 
tv^hich a given volume or surface of air will support at a given speed, 
aor can the resistance experienced by a surface in moving through 
bhe air ever be reduced below the point set by physical theory. 
With these conditions in mind we are prepared to inquire what 
form an aerial vehicle may take, and what results may be expected 
Prom it. 


II. 

Two systems of navigating the air are now being developed, which 
are radically difPerent — we might almost say opposite — in their 
fundamental principles. One is that of the flying machine, which is 
iiupported by motion through the air as a bird by its wings. The 
only form of flyer yet found feasible is the aeroplane, which is sup- 
ported by a rapid movement of translation, and of which all flying 
machines now being tried are samples. Of another form, a flyer 
carried by revolving wings, I need not speak in detail, because success 
in this form has not yet been reached. Whether it does or does not 
hereafter supersede the aeroplane, the principle of support through 
motion alone is common to both. 

The other form is the airship proper, floating in the air by its own 
buoyancy, and not held up by propulsion. It is, in fact, the dirigible 
balloon, so enlarged and perfected that the term airship may well 
take the place of balloon in discussing it. For conciseness I shall use 
the terms ‘ flyer ’ and ‘ airship ’ in comparing these two forms of 
aerial vehicle. 

It is much easier to point out the bmits to the development of 
the flyer than to that of the airship. There are several drawbacks to 
every form of flyer, either of which seems fatal to its extensive use, 
and which taken together throw it out of the field of competition. 
One of these is inherent in the theory of its support by the air ; the 
others are purely practical. 

Being, as it were, supported upon the air, it must present to the 
atter a horizontal surface proportional to the entire weight to be 
carried, including motor, machine, and cargo. If one square yard 
o: surface can be made to carry a certain weight at a certain speed, 
one thousand square yards will be required to carry one thousand times 
that weight. Any enlargement of the machine must therefore be in a 
horizontal direction. The estimate of weight must be so much per 
square yard of horizontal surface ; an addition of weight in the 
vertical direction can never be possible. Hence, if any enlargement 
of the flyers is ever made — for example, if they are to carry two men 
instead of one, as at present — ^it must be through enlarging their 
superficial extent in the same proportion. Reflecting on the present 
extent of the successful flyers, it will readily be seen that a practically 
Unmanageable area of supporting surface and a consequent weakening 
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of the machine will be required for any important enlargement. 
Whether the limit be one, two, or three men, every extenaion of it 
must, to secure the necessary strength, involve increased weight per 
square yard, which will be less and less compatible with its performance. 

A practical difficulty which seems insuperable is that the flyer, 
supported only by its motion through the air, can never stop in flight 
to have its machinery repaired or adjusted. It makes toward the 
ground like a wounded bird the moment any stoppage occurs. The 
navigator may be able to guide its fall, but not to prevent it. 
He can only choose the point of dropping among trees, houses, rivers, 
or flelds which, within a limited area, will be productive of least 
^ damage. No engine yet built by human skill, much less the delicate 
motors necessary in the flyer, can be guaranteed against accident. 
The limitations upon a vehicle of transportation, the slightest accident 
to whose propelling machinery involves in all probability the destruc- 
tion of the vehicle, as well as danger to the lives and limbs of the 
passengers, need not be dwelt upon. If a steamship were liable to 
go to the bottom the moment any accident occurred to her machinery* 
the twentieth century would have come upon us without steam 
navigation on the ocean. 

Another serious limitation upon the flyer is that it cannot be 
navigated out of sight of the ground, and must descend at once if 
enveloped in fog. This necessity arises from the deviation in the 
apparent direction of gravity which must be produced by change 
in the inclination of the supporting siuface, through the consequent 
acceleration or retardation of the speed. The principle at play is 
shown in an observation which may be made whenever a railway 
carriage at high speed is brought rapidly to a stop. A passenger 
standing well balanced on his feet during the period of retardation will 
find himself suddenly falling backward at the moment of the complete 
stop. He has been leaning backward while fancying himself erect. 

Neither of the two drawbacks first mentioned is incident to the 
airship. Her buoyant power is proportional to her cubical contents, 
and not merely to the surface she presents to the air. She can there- 
fore be enlarged in length, breadth, and thickness, instead of being 
confined to length and breadth, like the aeroplane. Floating in the 
air, she may possibly stop for repairs, which the flyer never can. 
This facidty carries with it a wide range of possibilities, how little 
soever may be the probabilities of their realisation. A comparison 
with the steamship will show them in the clearest light. 

As the ocean steamship has increased in size, she has also increased 
in speed. At the present moment the two largest ships afloat are also 
those of highest speed. It may have seemed to many, as it long did 
to the writer, that in this there was a constantly increasing sacrifice 
of power. The larger the ship the greater the power, and therefore 
the greater the consumption of coal, required to drive her at any given 
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speed. It might, therefore, be felt that considerations of economy 
would suggest that the smaller ships should be built for high speed 
rather than the larger ones. But the advance is in reality upon 
correct lines. Leaving out the practical limits set by such conditions 
as the depth of harbours and the time required to load and unload, 
the larger the ship the more economical the application of power in 
driving her at any given speed. The principle involved is simple. 
The model remaining the same, the carrying capacity increases as the 
cube of the length. But the resistance of the water, and therefore the 
power of the engine and the cofisumption of coal, increases only as the 
square of the length. Hence the larger the ship the more economically 
can a ton of cargo be carried at a given speed. # 

The same principle applies to the airship. The larger she can be 
built, the more economically she can be driven when we measure 
economy by the ratio of carrying power to cost of running. The 
limits to her possible size cannot be set by any principles of physical 
science. The question is simply one of constructive engineering — 
How large can we build her and still keep her manageable ? 

This view is not presented as opening out a vista of unlimited 
progress, but rather to avoid ignoring any possible line of progress. 
An airship of a size not yet dreamed of will require new devices for the 
application of power which may be utilised in our present system of 
land and ocean transport. We can never do away with the difference 
between the ground, the ocean, and the air as supporting agencies, and 
the solution of the problem must, in the long run, turn upon their 
respective advantages and drawbacks. 

III. 

Among the ideas which, inherited from our ancestors or formed in 
childhood, remain part of our nature through life may be placed the 
notion we so universally entertain that, if we succeed in navigating 
the air with a fair approach to safety, an important end will be reached. 
This notion must have been as deeply felt as one so purely speculative 
can be from the time that men reflected on the flight of birds. If any 
child tO“day grows up without many a time longing for the power to 
fly, and reflecting how much easier its possession would make it to 
pass from country to country, it must have been from some unusual 
power of refraining from useless speculation. The notion, justified 
perhaps in our ancestors, that flight through the air has some inherent 
element of superiority to locomotion on the surface of the earth or 
ocean is still a feature of our common nature. 

Let us lay aside this notion long enough to inquire whether the 
cheapening of transportation by steam power during the last century 
has not practically done away with all the supposed, advantages of 
flight through the air, which appeared in so strong a light to former 
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generations. Probably few of us realise in our daily thought that it 
now costs less to transport any small light article — a pair of shoes 
for example — across the Atlantic than to deliver them from a shop 
to the house of a customer in New York or London. Careful thought 
may show us that, leaving aside exceptional cases, like that of striving 
to reach the Pole, the substitution of aerial for land and water trans- 
portation is at bottom the substitution for the solid ground of so 
imperfect a support for moving bodies as the thin air. 

We can best judge this view by coming down to concrete facts. 
Let us take the case of an express train running from London to Edin- 
burgh. When going at high speed the main resistance it has to 
encounter is that of the air. It is in overcoming this resistance that the 
greater part of its propulsive power is expended. Now, imagine the 
highest possible perfection in an aerial vehicle which shall carry 
passengers and mails from London to Edinburgh in competition with 
the railway. If the surface presented to the air by the vehicle were no 
greater than that presented by the train, it would still encounter 
a large fraction of the same resistance when going at the same speed. 
But, as a matter of fact, owing to the necessary size of the flyer, the 
resisting surface would be vastly greater than in the case of the train, 
and the means of overcoming this resistance by adequate propulsive 
power would be more imperfect and expensive. In the case of the 
train the wheels of the engine are made effective by the reaction of the 
solid ground. In the airship the reaction is only that of the air, a 
condition which necessitates propelling surfaces of a superficial extent 
greater in proportion. 

Needless to say, the consumption of fuel must be increased in pro- 
portion to the power to be expended. The Royal Mail airship will 
therefore have to consume several times as much coal as the engine 
of the Flying Scotchman if she is to carry the same burden. What the 
multiplier may be admits of at least an approximate estimate, but 
it may be feared that the most careful mathematical computation 
would show a disparity so extravagant as to deaden interest in the 
subject. 

This view may appear in conflict with the principle already men- 
tioned, that increased economy will be gained by increasing the size 
of the airship. But we must remember that the economy is measured 
by the ratio of cargo or other weight carried to fuel consumed. It 
must always cost more to run a large ship than to run a small one. 
Economy is gained only when we increase the dimensions of the air- 
ship so that she will carry more cargo than the ocean steamer or the 
railway train. The projector of an airship who would success- 
fully compete with the steamship in ocean traffic must not permit his 
modesty to suggest beginning with dimensions less than a length of 
half a mile and a diameter of 600 feet. His ship might then be 
able to carry some 10,000 tons of cargo or 15,000 passengers, and 
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it would be only through these great possibilities that economic 
success would be reached. If this requirement seems extravagant or 
impracticable, the fault lies in the problem itself, and not in our 
treatment of it. 

In order to present the case in another wholly practical aspect, 
it may be remarked that, no matter how high the speed of the airship, 
the wind would affect it by its entire velocity. A normal speed of 100 
miles an hour would be reduced to one-half by meeting a wind blowing 
in the opposite direction at a rate of fifty miles an hour. It is true 
that a favouring wind of the same speed would accelerate its motion, 
and enable it to reach ite destination more quickly. But it is needless 
to describe the practical drawbacks of so uncertain a system of • 
transportation. 

When we look carefully into the matter, we see that these are by no 
means the only drawbacks inherent to the general use of the airship. 
In addition to her being carried out of her course at the rate of twenty 
or thirty miles an hour by a wind blowing across her line of motion 
at this not unusual speed, comes the difficulty, we might say the im- 
possibility, of finding her destination or effecting a landing in foggy 
weather. To appreciate these drawbacks it must be remembered that 
they do not arise merely from imperfections in the present development 
of the airship, but are inherent in any form of aerial vehicle, no matter 
to what degree it may be perfected. Unless the science of the future 
discovers some form of action between material masses, of the practical 
attainment of which the science of to-day gives not even a hint, any 
method of aerial transportation must be subjected not only to the 
drawbacks we have mentioned, but to a number of others which wo 
refrain from setting forth merely because the items are all on the debit 
side. 

But let us also in fairness see what is to be placed on the credit side. 
First and almost alone among these must be in the reader’s mind 
the fact that steam transportation on land requires the building of 
railways, which are so expensive that the capital invested in them 
probably exceeds that invested in all other forms of transportation. 
Moreover, there are large areas of the earth’s surface not yet accessible 
by rail, among which are the two Poles and the higher mountains. Ail 
such regions, the mountains excepted, we may suppose to be attainable 
by the perfected airship of the future. 

The more carefully we analyse these possible advantages, the more 
we shall find them to diminish in importance. Every part of the 
earth’s surface on which men now live in large numbers, and in which 
important industries are prosecuted, can be now reached by railways, 
or will be so reached in time. True, this will involve a constantly 
increasing investment of capital. But the interest on this invest- 
ment will be a trifle in comparison with the cost and drawbacks 
incident to the general introduction of the best system of aerial 
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transportation that is even ideally possible in the present state 
of our knowledge. 

Let us stop a moment to see the framework of the reasoning on 
which our conclusions are based. We have not taken either the airship 
or the flyer of to-day as the measure of what is possible in the future. 
We have not dwelt upon the great ratio of failure to success or of 
labour cost to results in the trials hitherto made. The vehicle we have 
had in mind, and of which we have shown the shortcomings, is an ideal 
one to be realised, if possible, in the future — a vehicle in which every 
part shall be so nicely adjusted that the maximum of efficiency shall 
* be reached with the least possible weight, and the best devices used to 
diminish friction and insure the application of all the power available 
in the fuel to the purpose of driving. We have allowed no practical 
questions of construction to interfere with success. We have shown 
what would be the more than colossal dimensions of an airship that 
could successfully compete with the ocean steamship of to-day, with- 
out inquiring into the practicability of building her or the ])roblem 
of managing her in an ocean storm. May we not say, as the outcome 
of these reflections, that the efforts at aerial navigation now being made 
are simply most ingenious attempts to substitute, as a sufjport of 
moving bodies, the thin air for the soHd ground ? And is it not 
evident, on careful consideration, that the ground affords a much 
better base than air ever can? Resting upon it we feel safe and 
know where we are. In the air we are carried about by every wind 
that blows. Any use that we can make of the air for the purpose of 
transportation, even when our machinery attains ideal perfection, 
will be uncertain, dangerous, expensive, and inefficient, as compared 
with transportation on the earth and ocean. The glamour which 
surrounds the idea of flying through the air is the result of ancestral 
notions, implanted in the minds of our race before steam transportation 
had attained its present development. Exceptional cases there may 
be in which the airship will serve a purpose, but they are few and 
unimportant. 

The attitude of the writer is not that of an advocate conducting 
a case against aerial navigation and leaving it to the other side to 
present its own views. He cheerfully admits the possibility of excep- 
tional cases in which the airship may be a more effective means of 
attidning an end than any other yet at our command. The most 
promising result now in sight is the reaching of the Poles. It may 
be feared that the failure of the ill-fated Andre has cast too dark a cloud 
upon his enterprise. It is not unlikely that Count Zeppelin’s balloon, 
when improved, will be the first vehicle actually to carry a human 
being to the North Pole. If nothing more interesting than fields of 
ice is found there, the result will still be of value by putting an end 
to a useless expenditure of energy which has been going on for 
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generations. Let us, then, permit the airship to gain all the prestige 
it can by being the first agency to make the Pole accessible. 

IV. 

The possibility of using the airship in warfare has already presented 
itself so strongly to the minds of men, especially in England, that it 
may well be included in our inquiry. The power of flying through 
the air was always possessed by the superhuman beings, animated 
by malevolence, who held so prominent a place in the imagination of 
our ancestors. It is, therefore, only natursJ that, when an airship is 
conceived as flpng at pleasure over land and sea, she is pictured in our 4 
minds as an engine for scattering death and destruction by the ex- 
plosion of bombs, unless her course is stopped by an enemy possessing 
sufficient power to engage in conflict with her. Let us, then, inquire 
to what result an appeal to reason and fact will lead us in estimating 
the efficiency of an airship in carrying on military operations. 

Her possible usefulness in reconnaissance, though easily exaggerated, 
is too obvious to need discussion. The really vital question is that 
of her efficiency in conquering a country, especially an island like 
England. The ways in which the airship might be used in war are 
numerous. I will, therefore, first summarily examine some points 
which will limit our inquiry. 

Enough has already been said to show that the flyer is out of the 
question. The airship proper, or enlarged balloon, is the only agency 
to be feared. Her vulnerability is obvious. Her size is so great as 
to make her an easy target ; her sides so thin that she can be pierced 
through and through by any bullet, even that of a revolver ; and her 
interior composed of gas so inflammable that an explosive bullet 
would reduce her to a mass of flame. A single yeoman armed with a 
repeating rifle coulrl disable a whole fleet of airships approaching 
the ground within range of his station before the crews could even 
see where he was or what he was doing. How many such vehicles 
would be required to carry and land, with all its accoutrements, an 
armed force sufficiently large to be a menace, need hardly be computed. 
To carry out the enterprise the fleet must either operate at night 
or choose an hour when the country is enveloped in fog. Saying 
nothing of the difficulties inherent in navigating the air and of choosing 
a point of landing when the ground is invisible, it would be easy 
by a system of searchlights to make a landing as difficult at night 
as during the day. Should advantage be taken of a smoky and foggy 
day, with a view of landing without being seen, the difiiculties would 
be as great on the side of the aerial vehicle as on that of the defence • 
against it. The navigator of an airship must at all times be at the 
disadvantages already mentioned, one of which is that of being always 
carried with the wind, and of knowing nothing of his motion at the 
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moment except what he can leam by observing the ground. He would 
therefore be unable to find his way in a fog. Above the region of 
fog and cloud he might in an uncertain way be guided by observations 
on the sun or stars, but this would be much more uncertain than in 
the navigation of a ship, owing to the want of a clear horizon. The 
more closely one analyses the conditions and the requirements of an 
invading force, the more clearly it will be seen that the idea of invading 
England with a formidable army borne in airships is quite chimerical. 
Compared with what would be the outcome of such an enterprise, 
should it ever be undertaken, the Spanish Armada was a miracle of 
success. 

It is, therefore, by operations conducted so high above the ground 
as to be outside the range of bullets that the airship must be used 
in military operations, if at all. The serious question is, In what 
way could a fleet of airships be used in conducting military 
operations or aiding an invading army by operating at this height ? 
We can scarcely conceive of her as a fighting engine at any height. 
It is barely possible that, if made of siifiicient size, the lightest field 
artillery might be fired from her. But her offensive power would 
be so insignificant that we should waste time in attempting to estimate 
it. Of course she could do some damage to a place like London 
by dropping the smallest bombs into it ; but this would be a wanton 
proceeding, of no avail in conquering a country, and therefore not 
permissible by the rules of modern warfare. 

The only rational fear to be entertained is that a fleet of airships 
might drop explosive bombs into fortifications and upon the decks 
of .ships of war. The projectiles could not be fired — ^that would 
not only be enormously expensive, but useless, because dropping them 
would bo as effective as firing them. On the defensive side, the con- 
struction of a machine gun which, pointed vertically, could fire a 
shot to a height of two miles is so simple a matter that I assume 
this to be the height at which the aerial ship will have to operate. 
Let us, then, inquire what England may have to fear from explosives 
dropped upon lier forts and ships from a height of two miles in the 
air. We must remember, at the outset, that the air is rarer by about 
one-fourth at this height than at the earth’s surface. This reduces 
in a yet greater proportion the possible weight of projectiles which 
an enemy could carry. If we reflect that, making allowance for the 
necessary weight of a balloon, its gas and its accoutrements, every 
ton carried at a height of two miles would require more than 5000 
cubic yards of gas in the balloon, we shall see that the task of seriously 
injuring a modern fortification by dropping explosives into it will be 
at least an expensive one. 

But how is it in a case of a ship-of-war ? Among the conditions 
of the problem would be these. The time required for a bomb to fall 
from a height of two miles is between twenty-five and thirty seconds, 
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depending upon the resistance which it experiences from the air, 
as compared with its size and weight. During this time the ship, 
if in motion, would have moved away by her entire length, and would 
therefore escape the missile, unless due allowance had been made by 
the attacking power for her motion. This might be possible ; but, 
even if it were, a still greater difficulty would be found in the fact 
that the balloon is itself in motion, because it floats in the moving air. 
True, the motion of the wind would be neutralised if the balloon 
steered against it with the proper speed. But the navigator of the 
balloon cannot determine the direction of the wind, as can the sailor. 
The only way by which he can know how a wind is carrying him is by 
observations on the ground below, presumably on the ship he desireif 
to attack. 

Now let us estimate the degree of precision required in the opera- 
tions. Ijet the reader imagine himself looking down vertically from 
a scaffold swaying in the wind at the pavement, fifty feet below. 
On that pavement imagine an object, two or three feet in length and 
from four to six inches in breadth, swaying about in such a way that 
he can scarcely judge when, if ever, it is below his station. Then 
let the problem be, with the wind blowing, to drop a bullet in such a 
way that it shall strike the object in its fall. By the most skilful 
arrangements he might perhaps hit it once in forty or fifty trials. 
The problem of the balloon would be of this same kind, except that 
nearly half a minute is required for the missile to reach the object. 
We may admit that a dirigible balloon, carrying a hundred bombs 
of a ton each, and taking her position two miles above a battleship, 
would probably succeed in dropping one, two or three upon her deck. 
Would this disable her or seriously impair her fighting power ? A 
torpedo discharged under water against the side of a ship sinks her, 
partly from being under water, and partly because the water reacts 
in the explosion. But the torpedo exploding on the deck has nothing 
but the air to react against it, and the limit of damage would probably 
be a hole or fracture in the deck. We need not be experts to know 
how small is the area of damage in an explosion of dynamite. 

Bearing in mind all these considerations, it would appear that 
England has little to fear from the use of airships by an enemy seeking 
to invade her territory, even if she tamely allowed him to do his 
worst, which she need not. The key to her defence is the necessary 
vulnerability of a balloon. In this respect the latter is so completely 
the opposite of every other engine of war that it requires a little 
reflection to appreciate the case. A conflict between two aerial 
navies composed of balloons belongs to the realm of poetry. Most 
extraordinary would be the disparity of force if mutual annihilation 
were not the speedy result of an attempt to engage in a conflict. 
Each side could continue firing a few moments after being riddled, 
no matter how great the damage sustained, but the work of those 
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moments would suffice to send both combatants on their way to 
earth or ocean. If explosive bullets were used the result would be yet 
more tragic. 

I assume that, should England ever, be threatened with attack 
by an aerial navy, she would not follow the example of the perhaps 
mythical and certainly chivalrous French battalion, which extended 
to the enemy the invitation : ‘ Gentlemen, please fire first.’ The 
possible availability of the perfected airship, if she ever becomes a 
reality, in rendering possible an excursion into the atmosphere above 
an enemy’s country cannot be denied. But when this is done, the task 
of firing a single explosive bullet into each balloon of an entire navy 
ts so much simpler than that of dropping explosives heavy enough 
seriously to damage a modern fortification or battleship, that common- 
sense will choose this policy in preference to any other. If a single 
airship or, to guard against accident, two or three, can, by watching 
a favourable opportunity, destroy an aerial navy in its own country 
in any stage of its construction, may we not assume that no Power is 
going on to make any great effort to develop such a navy after the 
possibilities are fully appreciated ? 

In presenting the views set forth in the present article the writer 
is conscious that they diverge from the general trend, not only of 
public opinion, but of the ideas of some able and distinguished authori- 
ties in technical science, who have given encouragement to the idea 
of aerial navigation. Were it a simple question of weight of opinion 
he would frankly admit the unwisdom of engaging in so unequal 
a contest. But questions of what can be done through the application 
of mechanical power to bodies in motion have no relation to opinion. 
They can be determined only by calculations made by experts and 
based upon the data and principles of mechanics. If any calcula- 
tions of the kind exist, the writer has never met with them, nor has 
he ever seen them either quoted or used by any author engaged in 
discussing the subject. So far as his observation has extended, the 
problem has been everywhere looked upon as merely one of experi- 
ments ingeniously conducted vith all the aid afforded by modem 
apparatus. He has seen no evidence that any writer or projector 
has ever weighed the considerations here adduced, which seem to 
him to bring out the insuperable difficulties of the system he has 
been discussing, and the small utility to be expected from it even 
if the difficulties were surmounted. If he is wrong in any point — 
and he makes no claim to infallibility — it must be easy to point out 
in what his error consists. He therefore concludes with the hope 
that if his conclusions are ill-founded their fallacy will be shown, and 
that if well-founded they may not be entirely useless in affording 
food for thought to those interested in the subject. 


Simon Newcomb. 
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THE ORPHANAGE : 

ITS REFORM AND RE CREATION 

In one of his most delightful essays, Froude tells the story of a dis- 
tinguished German writer and savant, who said that for his part he 
could not conceive how the English people came by their Reformation. 

After a candid exposition of many facts not too complimentary 
to our national pride, he added that we seemed to be ‘ hide-bound 
by tradition and precedent.’ The essential justice of the latter 
part of this criticism must often recur to the mind of any unbiassed 
person who sets himself to the task of enquiring into the conditions 
and methods of orphanages existing at the present day. It would 
take us too far from our present purpose to trace the origin and 
growth of these institutions, many of winch were founded a hundred 
years ago and more, and came into existence owing to some special 
need or set of circumstances. These circumstances have changed, 
the needs have disappeared ; nevertheless, unbehevable as it may 
seem to those who have frequently visited this or that favourite 
orphanage on prize days and anniversaries, the original conditions and 
restrictions and even methods of management still continue, and 
are taken for granted as wholly right'and even desirable. The reply, 
‘ We have always done so ; it works very well,’ appears to satisfy even 
moderately intelligent committees and officials ; and the criticism and 
suggestions of the astonished outsider are usually met by indifierence, 
polite for the most part, but not invariably so, and the implied verdict 
that they are unnecessary and mischievous. Yet it is not to be doubted 
that many who support the orphanages that have come within my 
survey will unqualifiedly disapprove of many of their common and 
salient characteristics, and will be in harmony with some, at least, of the 
recommendations put forward here, the very core of which is inspection 
by carefully selected women, who would be responsible to Government 
— or any other properly constituted tribunal — and unconnected, whether 
as committee or as any other body, with any orphanage or institution. 
I hope to prove up to the hilt the need of this inspection, so long as 
orphanages remain in their present form, and the inclusion of all 
philanthropic institutions of this nature, whether supported by public 
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contributions, or by companies, or by the founder or founders, in Mr. 
SamuePs Children’s Bill. This reform would meet with strenuous 
opposition by committees, by officials and by timid parents, whose 
position at the present moment is almost without exception a negligible 
one. For its ultimate goal, that of the entire reconstruction of the 
orphanage and its transformation into a less mediaeval sanctuary, 
will be instantly discerned by those either sufficiently far-seeing or 
sufficiently self-interested ; and many minor yet most important and 
even imperative reforms must in the meantime be fought for. 

My investigation during the last few years has been extended to 
some sixty or more of these orphanages, large and small, well known 
and almost unknown beyond the small staff employed ; and it has 
been carried on quietly, and in some instances silently, not merely 
as a visitor who admires the children’s rosy, fat cheeks, and, for the 
most part, well-nourished, tidy persons, but wherever possible by 
going out of the beaten track; by asking questions not ‘supposed ’ 
to be asked, and by gently insisting upon a reply ; by now and again 
having the opportunity to question a child or parent ; by a more 
thorough and detailed examination of Reports than is usual ; and 
lastly, by a personal stay in more than one of these establishments, in 
what capacity it is not necessary to state here. The inside knowledge 
obtained under this latter condition was most valuable. The auto- 
cratic power wielded by a matron who without much difficulty exer- 
cised her influence over her committee of men ; the absolute lack of 
appeal on the part of children, over-conscious of the necessity to 
endure things, however intolerable ; the timidity of the average 
mother, who, however conscious things were not right, never would 
complain through fear of being told, as she invariably is, by secretaries 
and other officials, that she is at perfect liberty to take her child 
elsewhere ; the utter farcical absurdity of a committee consisting of 
ponderous well-meaning gentlemen of the middle class, who saw 
nothing, and, so far as the education and rearing of girl children are 
concerned, were incapable of seeing what is to be seen by the eye of 
experience and knowledge ; the really horrible isolation of a com- 
munity of girls and women cut off from the rest of the public, the 
former lacking the high spirits and elasticity of children who have 
always had freedom, individuality and their own natural surround- 
ings — all these features, incidental to the institution to which I was 
for the moment attaclifid, set me speculating as to whether they were 
a set of peculiar, isolated phenomena, or characteristic in a greater or 
less degree of all the charitable institutions of this order. My inves- 
tigations and comparisons enable me to state with truth and authority 
that many of the above objectionable features are absent from some 
of the most enlightened of these institutions. On the other hand, the 
very worst of them prevail in many regarded by the public with the 
confidence and admiration. 
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Roughly speaking, all orphanages come und6]>on6 or other of these 
headings : 

1. Those that have grown with the spirit of the times, and with 
some slight modifications and alterations might be taken as the 
model upon which such communities should be conducted. As an 
instance, the Princess Mary Village Homes may be cited. In certain 
details they might be advantageously improved. It is sufficient to 
say here that the principle au /ond— that of grouping children in 
cottages under kindly, sensible, middle-aged women — is the right one.] 

It is highly desirable, even essential, that they should be given 
a little more play of light and air, which would follow from the 
attendance of the children at the ordinary village school after a du^ 
period has elapsed. One effect of this would be to modify the 
atmosphere of this well-managed institution, , where almost all the 
children have one or more parents in prison. There should be also 
a more systematic and scientific household training, of which further 
details are presented later, and there would then remain little to 
criticise unfavourably. The system of ‘ friends ’ needs enlarging and 
placing on a more sound basis, but this is a reform in the hands of 
leisured women which the authorities would gladly welcome. Unfor- 
tunately orphanages conducted upon this progressive plan are in a 
minority. 

2. There is the group including most of the large and well-known 
orphanages, which is established on a bad system, that of herding 
together one hundred or two hundred or three hundred girls or boys, 
often in palatial edifices, in which the educational curriculum is far 
behind that of any ordinary Board School ; the training for domestic 
service of the girls, most casual and superficial, whilst there are no 
wotkshops for the boys ; and as an inevitable outcome, the growing 
up of the children without individuality or initiative or self-reliance. 
But in this group the results are often better than might have been 
expected, owing usually to the special qualifications of character and 
experience of the lady charged with responsibility (or, in the case of 
boys, of the master, though the scope of this article is mainly limited to 
orphanages for girls). 

By qualifications, I do not mean the capacity, so highly valued it 
would seem, of keeping down expenses, or of feeding the children at 
a lower rate than that of predecessors, but those so difficult to 
estimate at their right worth, so seldom rewarded, so often even 
unrecognised, yet of such priceless value in work of this order. 

I think, though I stand to be corrected, they can be found only in their 
fullest and highest perfection in one who unites traditions of breeding 
ftiid culture, the effects of hfe-long environment, with a love 
of children, a devotion to duty, and an attitude regarding her work 
that is almost that of the nun to her sacred vocation. At least three 
times I have come across such superintendents or matrons, and the 
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difierence of atmosphere and outlook are most stnking. The Home 
may contain large numbers, and it may even house (as at the Brixton 
Orphanage for Fatherless Girls) no fewer than 250 girls ; nevertheless 
it will have a quality that one looks for in vain elsewhere, a personal 
quality, the precise nature of which I cannot pretend to explain. 
But the Home which breathes this essence is simply the wide width 
of Heaven from the ordinary orphanage with its staff of paid officials, 
and its conscientious, austere, depressing atmosphere. It cannot 
of course often happen that such a conjunction of qualities can be 
found united in one person. The prizes are not great enough to 
attract women of marked administrative capacity, nor is a profound 
iove of children usually found allied with this form of practical 
capacity. 

It can but be placed on record here that human beings with this 
noble equipment are actually devoting their lives to the fulfilment of 
the difficult and often most saddening duties that devolve upon 
the matron of an orphanage : and that the least satisfactory of 
systems in the hands of such men and women can be neutralised and 
even transformed into actively fruitful environments. 

As I write these lines there comes across my memory one of those 
incidents which more than pages of analysis and description throw 
light and reveal as in a flash the very spirit and essence of a great 
undertaking. I had visited that day several orphanages, and my 
spirit was utterly depressed and melancholy. I had stood in vast, 
too immaculately clean dormitories with their cold, white, unhome- 
like bare walls, and their long rows and rows of countless little narrow 
beds, faultlessly precise and uniform even to the fold of a quilt. I 
liad been unable to subdue the emotion that had from time to time 
troubled me, when I pictured the heartrending desolation of the cliild 
I knew best, had he come to one of these places, fresh from the love 
of his foster-mother, whilst his frightened gaze wandered round the 
great bare room, with never a sign or s 3 rmbol of a child’s restless feet 
or mischief-loving little fingers. And the somewhat wooden replies 
of officials had become so oppressive, that I sought in vain to escape 
from my last task, a visit to the orphanage I have just named. As 
I crossed the sunny garden, whose fine old trees lovingly shadowed 
the splendidly airy rooms, in contrast to the insignificant, mean 
frontage, my eye suddenly espied a miscellaneous collection of 
children’s cheap, worn toys thrown carelessly upon the window sill, 
as though they had been recently played with. So trivial a thing, and 
yet in a moment these well-drilled repressed little automata I had 
been seeing aU day were transformed into the dear, self-willed, careless 
children I knew ; and life once more held for me some sweet and 
vivifying moments. But the nobility and breadth of character ex- 
hibited by some in charge of these institutions, must not blind us to 
the radical defects of the system upon which they are conducted, or to 
the fact that under incompetent, stupid and narrow administration they 
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are capable of becoming even worse than the actual system necessitates. 
This criticism especially applies to the orphanages comprised in 

Group 3, including many of the orphanages, if not most, which 
enjoy, as 1 have said, the largest share of public esteem and admiration. 
They have often vast funds to draw upon and are under the auspices 
of well-meaning persons in prominent positions, who are not only 
genuinely amazed by any expression of criticism, but appear indisposed 
to entertain the idea that uncompromising objection is taken to the 
fundamental principles upon which they are based. No modifications 
of this or that detail of discipline or management wiU avail here. 
The strongest public opinion must be brought to bear in no uncertain 
fashion, the active co-operation and direction of women of judgment^ 
sense and feeling must be obtained, and, when necessary, Acts of 
Parliament introduced which will give properly appointed Com- 
missioners the right to control the funds and overhaul the very founda- 
tions of the immense edifices, insisting upon a complete regeneration 
of management and the sweeping away of cast-iron traditions and 
precedents which exert the cruellest pressure upon human lives. 

This section comprises such huge and prominent institutions as 
the Foundling, which in many respects exhibits unique conditions ; 
more representative ones such as the Orphan Working School in 
Haverstock Hill, the Soldiers’ Daughters’ Home in Hampstead, and 
a smaller group with certain specific peculiar characteristics, such as 
the City of London Freemen’s School at Brixton. Many of the 
worst survivals are common to them all, survivals which, dating from 
fifty or sixty years ago, have remained unaltered and unmodified, 
and that form an environment for children so stupidly unsuited to 
the conditions of the world, such as we know it, as to fill a person who 
hears of them for the first time with incredulity. That there should 
be institutions modelled upon lines so narrow and ugly reflects much 
discredit in my judgment upon the numberless women clamouring 
for larger rights, and for wider interests, than are associated with the 
home. Upon this point I shall have something more to say. It is 
convenient here to complete the list of groups before considering the 
important ones in detail ; and with regard to 

Group 4, 1 propose to make but the briefest of comment. This last 
division comprises small orphanages often run either by the original 
founder or by some relative, who, however unfit or even undesirable, 
remains at the head of the concern from some feeling, surely wholly 
misplaced on the part of the committee, that it would seem to be 
ungrateful or disrespectful, to the memory of the founder, if she were 
removed. This group of institutions usually suffers from want of funds, 
and ought to be done away vdth, root and branch. In one instance 
where several girls have run away, I learned from a young mistress, on 
the point of leaving, that the committee met irregularly, sometimes 
at mtervab of six months, and consisted usually of two gentlemen^ 
both relatives of the lady superintendent. 
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These hole-and-corner " homes ’ provide an education that hardly 
deserves the name, and that cannot be compared with that given in 
the least efficient of elementary schools, reproducing the wretched, 
superficial instruction given to tradesmen’s daughters fifty years ago, 
without compensation in the shape of the thorough instruction in 
cookery, laundry and the household arts which they received. There 
are two ‘ Homes ’ (probably many more) in which the sleeping accom- 
modation ought to be condemned forthwith, and the sanitary arrange- 
ments in at least three others were most elementary ; indeed, without 
speaking unfairly, they verged upon what is insanitary. None of these 
orphanages had any arrangements for the proper care of the girls’ 
health *, there was neither nurse nor doctor attached, and the appear- 
ance of the girls would have convinced anyone who knows the signs of 
good health that in physical as well as in mental development many 
of these poor children were far below the average of cliildren in the 
poorest working-class homes. I have some ten or twelve Homes upon 
my hst which come under Group 4, and my single recommendation 
with regard to them is the immediate and imperative necessity for 
their demohtion. 

Let us now return to section 3, winch includes most of the best- 
known institutions. It is only right to make a few generalisations 
of a favourable nature. Let me say at once that the majority of 
these institutions are almost beyond criticism so far as the material 
wants of the children are concerned. Many of the buildings are truly 
palatial, and it is a real question, which, however, I leave others to 
decide, whether it is well to rear children who will have to earn their 
living in the workaday world under such supremely comfortable 
and prosperous conditions. With regard to cleanliness, ventilation, 
order, and good organisation, the only desiderata that the visitor 
as a rule has the opportunity of estimating, it is hardly possible to 
find anything of which to complain. Here however the evils and dis- 
advantages inseparable from large numbers have to be reckoned. 
The routine, the automatic discipline, the almost military preciseness 
under which these young lives grow up from babyhood to girlhood 
and youth, are so systematised that one cannot look for any vestige 
of individuality, initiative, or self-rehaiice to emerge. These perhaps 
are moral rather than material problems, and may be thought out 
of place at this precise point ; yet these moral qualities really grow out 
of the material conditions, and so long as these orphanages exist 
in their present form it is hard to see how they are to be altered. 
The food is of excellent quality, and, so far as one can judge, is carefully 
cooked, and on the whole attractive. But there are many details of 
diet which a woman accustomed to the feeding of boys and girls, and 
knowing something of the properties of food and the necessities of 
young children, would alter. I think, too, that more scope should 
be given for the play of individual appetites, and that some of the more 
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enlightened theories about the value of difEerent food stufb ought to 
be understood by matrons and committees. Still, it can be fairly 
conceded that children in orphanages are well fed in addition to being 
well hous^. I can also say decisively that 1 came across no single 
case of anything that could be called intentional cruelty. Stupidity 
in plentiful quantity, but with every disposition to recognise it 
I saw neither excessive beating, nor bull 3 ring, nor starving, nor that 
horrible system of torture which puts little children in dark rooms 
by themselves, or deprives them of necessary food or even sleep till 
tasks of appalling diflGlculty are toiled through. Finally, it is only 
fair to say, amidst much that struck me as painfully stupid, callous, 
and even inhuman, I saw much quiet heroism, a devotion to duty , 
amidst circunxstances calculated to depress and deaden sensibilities 
that was beyond all praise, and not infrequently, and perhaps more 
especially amongst the minor officials, lives of great moral beauty. 

In quite a number of aspects the Foundling Hospital in Guilford 
Street occupies a unique position. Its situation in the very centre 
of London, the distinctive and quaintly pretty dress of the children — 
to some of us the saddest of symbols — the vast funds which the 
Governors control, and the strange, tragic circumstances attaching to 
the birth of the infant brought to the gates by the youthful mother, not 
only give the institution the prestige that attaches to mystery and 
romance (for who knows what illustrious or exalted rank the father 
may not occupy ?), but also a kind of penmnency of character, so that 
no one either questions or criticises even in these topsy-turvy days. 
Yet a deep responsibility attaches to everyone of us willing and 
content to accept that all is right. I cannot divest myself of the 
share of blame that attaches to every woman who has done no more 
than see the children well clad, well fed, and for the most part rosy- 
cheeked, upon anniversaries and other festive occasions, and who 
repeats the parrot cry, ‘ How lucky these boys and girls are ! ’ * Such 
dear little things, and how pretty they look in that quaint costume ! ’ 
Lucky ! To enter this world without name or father. That is the 
first stage in the life of the little girl pilgrim. Then follows the second, 
her entrance into the Foundling and the acceptance of its grim condi- 
tions. To be doubly bereaved : never to see again her mother’s face, 
never to hear her voice, never to feel her kiss upon her brow, her 
caresses upon her baby lips, and at the very moment of her abandon- 
ment to be re-baptized with the stain of her birth necessitated by the 
Constitution of the Foundling. There she remains through the years 
of childhood, cut ofi from happier children with fathers and mothers, 
till she goes out into the world at sixteen with the indelible brand that 
maintenance at the Foundling irrevocably carries. If, after knowing 
these truths, there are still women with hearts in their breasts who 
can take a pleasure in the quaint, distinctive, pretty costumes of brown 
and white, they must be strangely constituted. 
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ahUd becomes a fcmiidling. Ererj leaflet at tepatt imued by tiia imUr 
beftia tliftae imptessive wotds : ' It shoiM tieiver ^ fatgottea 
iiiftt this iafttitatitm, ill addition to the maintenance and education of 
childreii, has anotheof most important object, via. ^ fSibratim to 
scokty and friends of y&wng f&tsom of previously yood ekcmoer, 
md a is invpossHtde duly to estimate the immense importance of this ^ 

The iMoration of the young mother to society may be interpreted 
in various ways. It would be inferred, no doubt, by many who care- 
Iftidy read these consoling words, that the support given to the young 
mother, often little more than a girl, for the period, long or short, 
«> which must elapse after a moral ordeal of this kind (felt to a greater 
or less degree according to the temperament, upbringing, and to 
some extent rank in society of the mother) would take both a material 
and spiritual form. With the vast funds possessed by the Foundling 
authorities, no less than 25,0(XH. a year^ it is possible to provide the 
adequate and efficient means which other societies with the same objec- 
tive are incapable of giving, owing to lack of money. In whatever spirit 
the words are interpreted, they will surely convey some sort of help. 
It wiU, I feel, be a somewhat severe strain on the common sense of 
most men and women to give credence to my solemn statement, that 
the help given to the young mother, the immense importance of which 
* cannot be dvly estimated f* is precisely — nothing ! I wrote down the 
replies of the courteous yoimg assistant-secretary, who seemed very 
willing to receive ideas and even to be struck with the justice of 
some of them, and also those given me by the matron, which indeed 
simply corroborated those of the assistant-secretary. 

‘What steps do we take to preserve the relationship of mother 
and child ? ’ he repeated, ‘ none at all. We take efEectual means 
to cut ofE the child from the mother, according to the expressed inten- 
tions of Coram.’ The founder, Coram, whom the authorities of the 
Foundling seek to please so piously, lived in the reign of George the 
Second, and was the master of a trading vessel. ‘ Coram,’ added the 
assistant-secretary, ‘ went even further than We do, Do we make 
any inquiries ? Of course, most searching enquiries, and if th^ are 
hbt satisfactory, if we find the mother has not told the trutib, we don’t 
go any further. The children are all illegitimate, but the mother tnust 
have lived a respectable life up to her first faU,^ 

The matron told me that they only considered dist cases. ‘ A 
woman presenting herself with a second iUegititnate ohiid is soon 
bundled out.* 

‘ What steps do you take then to assist the young mother to regfdn 
her footing ? ’ was the next question put to the assistant-seeretary and 
matron. ‘ Well, we relieve her of the child, the best #ay I i&ould say 

> I have italicked these words so that they shall not be read heedlessly. 

* 1 have italicised these words for a re^on that will soon Sxplain itjieli 
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of her. We feed, dothe, i^,fpeintain her child, end therehj 

set her free to earn her livingf’ 

* * But do you do nothing ? Do you assist her to get worh* or lend 
her money, so that fpr the immediate present she is not forced to go on 
the Streep ? Surely you satisfy yourself that the mother has a home 
to go to, and in the event of her having none help her to find one ? 
Do you mean that you do absolutely nothing for a mother who is in 
such wretched despair that she brings herself to part with her child 
and give it over to strangers for ever and ever ? ■ 

The matron said, ‘ Oh, we always pay their fares.’ The irony of 
this reply was so unconscious, that had I not allowed mysc^ a 
bitter smile, I might not have been able to control my emotions 
of a difierent kind. 

Recollect, here is a young mother who is not a wicked or abandoned 
woman. That the Foundling authorities readily admit ; only a woman, 
young, often mistaken in the meaning of her feeling for the father 
of her child, who has been lacking in knowledge of the world and self- 
control at the most critical moment of her life. 

I do not claim to have a wide experience of these girl-mothers, but 
many times it has been my sad, but hopeful, task^to help in finding 
a home for a little child, handicapped before it has seen the light of 
day ; and I can, without fear of contradiction, maintain that many 
of these young mothers have the stufi of which the truest woman- 
hood is made. Too kind, too trusting, too 3 delding, many of them 
are ; and not always victims, as it pleases a certain section of the 
femininist school to make out, but willing to confess that they have 
failed, and, what is better, willing to repent. But in their supreme 
hour of martyrdom, when they emerge from lying-in hospitals or 
infirmaries, deeply ashamed as many are, and deeply conscious of the 
gvdf between them and happier women, when it is a mere throw of the 
dice whether they will sink or rise, they need wise help, good sense, 
love and tendemess. As I have pointed out till I am weary, we need 
a ^ Quild of hdp ’ attached to eveiy place of this kind to sustain the 
girl and help her financially with the cost of maintaining her child. 
And the instfument for her salvation is ready at hand. If she is to 
be saved, it is by means of and through one agency alone, her child. 
The mother’s failure is in part redeemed by the very act of creative- 
ness that she is called to endure with much sufi^g and mental 
anguish, and deprived of all the consoling joys that are compensatipn 
to str^m^ women. Her final regeneration-^and there is scarce one 
of tha^ young mothers in whom the idea is not dimly discerned from 
the very lUmnent that she feels the child at her breast — ^is achieved 
®^owiy and iidhly whilst she works and toils and expiates for her child* 
What, than, CiMi he said in adequate condemnation of the procedure, 
<4 winch j, tfea* the young mother ie betnf(< 
ot thn eW at the xasffsm^ of i«r sorest need and profoundest 
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Hness? ^ She eaa write if she likes/ says the matron, *and about 
two a year do.* It would be demanding superhuman virtues to ex- 
pect a woman to feel her mother*s love for a being taken away in the 
first weeks or months of infancy, whom she is not allowed to see, or 
to write to, or to have any hope of being re-united to. Can anyone 
with experience question that in this singular method of * restoring 
the mother to society,’ the exact reverse must usually be the con- 
sequence, since she is violently deprived of the single incentive to 
effort and self-sacrifice ? 

Let us now pursue the destiny of the child. At any age less than 
twelve months it maybe handed over to the Foundling officials. The 
recording of facts is not infrequently a painful obligation, and it has 
to be said that at every step of the little creature’s pilgrimage the 
wrong thing seems to be done. 

As we have seen, early in its life-journey, whilst still in the cradle, 
sorrow and bereavement set their mark upon the piteous little 
being, and of that sweet, joyous atmosphere breathed about them 
by the homeliest father and mother there is none. Still, thank God, 
there is an innumerable company of good large-hearted women 
with the right mother instinct, who may be trusted, under proper 
control and supervision, to play the part of foster-mother to a 
child or small group of children. Nothing can more nearly approach 
the home and mother that the child has lost, than a clean homelike 
country cottage with its cheerful bustling house-mother (such as we 
may see at the Princess Mary Homes), taking to her kindly bosom the 
desolate scrap of humanity cut off, through no fault of its own, from 
all those united to it by feeling and ties of blood. But, on the other 
hand, nothing could be more dangerous than this system as carried 
on by the Foundling authorities. Not only is there no council of ladies, 
disinterested, leisured and sympathetic, having the judgment, ex- 
perience and sympathy essential for this responsible work, but there 
is no systematic inspection of any kind, no rigorous supervision, no 
careful and constant examination of the children, no instructions to 
the foster-mother. Everything is done in the most casual and un- 
systematic manner. A country doctor, who seems from the in* 
quiries 1 have made to do his best under impossible circumstances, 
amidst his multifarious other duties, selects the cottages for the 
hundred or so babies under four years of age who are distributed about 
the villages near his residence, and any inspection is limited to his 
frequently seeing the children during his journeys through the villages. 
In his own words, ‘ I am continually up and down the roads where 
the children live, and there is also pay day, when I often see the 
children.’ There are two doctors attached to the institution, and 
a significant and painful fact in connexion with their functions, 
is to be found in the refusal of the authorities to permit a lady to 
visit the cottage homes even in the presence of the doctor I An 
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axuznpeachable autkoritj, well known for her work amongst poor 
married women, writes to me as follows: *1 know many of the 
homes in which the babies are, and some years ago I asked to be 
allowed to be given the power to inspect and supervise every home 
containing one of the foster infants. I was curtly refused. Yd 
ilmt is the greatest necessity. The homes are not always what they 
ought to be, nor the women selected to play the part of mother always 
the most htted, though they may have bonny children themselves. 
Many of the country mothers are most ignorant, and though they 
manage to keep their own offspring alive, it becomes a very different 
matter when it involves the artificial feeding of someone else’s child.’ 
Moreover, is there any woman with experience, who fails to appreciate § 
the risk of leaving helpless beings in the hands of women known in 
many cases only superffciaUy to the doctors, and who ought to be 
under the immediate guidance and control of those superior in birth 
and education and knowledge, and of irreproachable character ? When 
one thinks how easily dark things might occur which it would be the 
instinct, indeed the interest of everyone concerned to hush up ; when 
one recollects how difficult is the rearing of children often on artiffcial 
foods, and how often the little waif is brought into the world under 
most disadvantageous conditions, is it not almost impossible to believe 
that any community could be so culpably careless as to allow this large 
number of children who cannot speak, and who are too young to defend 
themselves, to be left to the supervision of busy country doctors ? 

It is only fair to say that many of the foster-parents seem passion- 
ately fond of these little creatures whom they have tended to the best 
of their power. 

At four the child leaves its foster-mother and is brought into the 
institution, and according to its sex placed on the boys* or girls’ side. 
Happily, at the age of four, emotions and memories are not of any 
great depth, and no doubt the little one soon settles down and lives 
contentedly enough with its companions. It is now up to its sixteenth 
year well fed, palatially housed and adequately clothed. But material 
good, however important, can be too dearly purchased; it can be 
purchased at the cost of more intrinsically essential things. The 
identity of thfe child, known only to one or two of the Oovemors, has 
been dropped absolutely. The girl (or boy) is given a name selected 
by one of the Governors who concerns himself with this task, by which 
she is known henceforth exclusively. 8he leaves the institidion ignorant 
of her own namet or, to he jtedantv^y oorred, of the name qf the mother 
who hare her^ or of any single particular of her parentage. 

This wiU come as a shock and revdiation to many who were under 
the same impression as myself, that the girl had such particulars as 
were known about her mother disclosed upon leaving the institution. 
This is not the case. The girls and boys leave the institution at six- 
teen in virgin ignorance of their identity, of their relations to other 
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IttUuEti in tile World, to whom in some tintm thoy mtist have 

Hie vory dosest tied of blood. I do not want to imreue the etartling 
and indeed horxible ttain of thought which this athating set of facts 
rndnees. It does not need to have a riotous iniagination 'to picture 
What may happen ii^ a world where coincidences in the shape of 
meetings between widely separated relatives are everyday affairs. 
But this does not mark the end of the charity child^s sufferings. The 
same amazing want of common sense and common judgment are to 
be found in the internal economy of administration. Here are 200 
girls growing up between the ages of five and sixteen, when they leave 
to enter domestic service, and there is no ladies^ committee, and not 
a single woman ujxm the hoard of management. There is not a single 
Womanj apart from the matron and the other oflB.oials, who has any 
part in the arrangements for rearing and educating these 200 girls. 
1 have said that many of the characteristics of the Foundling are 
to be found elsewhere. At the Soldiers’ Daughters’ Home in Hamp- 
stead, at the Freemen’s City School in Brixton, where there are 
seventy girls, the same incredible state of things exists. At 
both these institutions, in the latter especially, there is an imperative 
need of a committee of women. I will give one practical instance 
which will appeal to the common sense of any one possessing it, 
though it is really of less consequence than many matters involving 
the moral training and welfare of the girls. At the City School the 
girls are orphans, daughters of lower middle-class parents. They 
leave the school at fifteen to go into shops, offices and the like. No 
domestic training is given them ; they do not make or learn to make 
their own clothing ; they ’do not do an hour’s service in the work 
of the house ; and, could there be any stronger argument for the 
appointment of women of sense and administrative capacity, for the 
131 children in the school (of whom seventy-one are boys, all of them 
above the age of seven years), there is maintained, upon the 
authority of the matron, a staff of twenty servants. Contrast this 
ridiculously extravagant retinue with Miss Bird’s establishment round 
the corner. Here are 250 girls of all ages, and there is no staff of 
servants at ail, the girls doing the work, cooking, cleaning and laundry 
work, with the aid of a house matron for each department, and doing 
the different household crafts gladly and exquisitely well. Ever since 
1854, when the City School came into existence, it has contributed 
to the State numbers of girls who have never done a day’s household 
work, never even Washed a ppcket-handkerohief or had an hour’s 
instruction in either subject, and who have been for years waited upon 
by a staff of servants! Some amongst us have smiled Whilst we 
listened to young ladies, who have not long left the^ schoolroom, 
modestly assuming to themselves the government of the Empire; 
but it is surely no less a ridiculous and uiffitting r6U for City gentlemen 
to arrogate to themselves the internal management of an institution 
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tor k it not a paradox t}iat this state of things should asdslv 
at a moment when not a Woman Sufbrage meeting takes place without 
especial mention of the fact being made, in language of most vehement 
indignation, that the would-be voters have no part in the care and 
control of the thousands of poor women and girls ? 

Here are scores of orphanages containing hundreds of friendless 
girig-— children, many of them, without either father or mother — and 
their dreary lives are often passed within a few yards of streets filled 
with well-to-do women, many of whom base their political demand 
upon the necessity for helping the weak and friendless* whilst they 
have failed to act the role of * friend ’ to the girl children at their 
own doors. 

It is not alone as administrators and inspectors examining into every 
nook and corner that ladies are needed, but even more as counsellois 
and friends to these isolated, desolate, repressed children. Realise 
if you can the unnatural phenomena of the Foundling girl’s life. The 
child has not a single friend or relative in the outside world ; she has 
no social relations with any human beings beyond the walls of the 
institution. In all the outside world, she has no woman friend other 
than the ofiicials. She knows no child who has parents — do these 
children, one speculates, know there are such beings as parents ? — 
and a home of which it is a beloved member. Then not even the 
big girls of sixteen are allowed out, either alone or with a batch 
of companions, the spacious grounds being considered sufficient 
for exercise and recreation. All her sixteen years the girl has 
been ordered, arranged for, thought for. No one expects or 
wishes her to think for herself or to act for herself in the smallest 
particular. Here, cut off from the outside world, knowing nothing 
of it, seeing nothing of it behind these great gates, she lives in an 
unnatural, cloistered, mediaeval way, a fitting preparation for the life 
of the nun. But is there anyone who can defend it from the point of 
view of a preparation for the workaduy world into which this poor 
child is launched at sixteen ? I confess I cannot contemplate this 
event, even in imagination, without being profoundly moved. I 
cannot think that all children, even charity child^, are so blunted 
and hardened as to be destitute of the feelings and pains of our com- 
mon humanity. I cannot but think of the dreadful feeling of be- 
wilderment and desolation that this girl must be steeped in when she 
is cast upon the world to do her own fighting, she so helpless, so ill- 
equipped for the battle. It is true that she is indentured for five 
years and under the supervision of the matron, who visits her from 
time to time, and of her mistr^s. But no mistress in the world 
can dog the girl’s footsteps and watch at every step to see that she 
does not fail, and with such it must be a miracle that saves her from 
faHing. One wonders with infinite pain what she thinks of, how she 
bears the glances, we may be sure not always feeling, of her feQpw 
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servants ; for, recollect, slie is stamped ineffaceably mth the brand of 
her mother’s and father’s wrong against society. Is it not time that 
we abandoned aU orphanage uniforms, carrying with them the needless 
taint of charity, and usually smgularly conspicuous and inartistic ? 
Why should the poverty of the mother, more often than not due to 
the death of the bread-winner, be converted into the instrument of 
reproach and disgrace for the child ? ‘ A boy,’ says the writer of the 
greatest philosophical novel ® in England since ' Mark Rutherford ’ 
appeared, ‘ is not a devil. But bo3rg are devils.* In the same way a 
charity ofiStcial is not inhuman, but charity officials are inhuman. How 
painfully and frequently this dictum is driven home to one during 
such investigations and inquiries as these ! With one or two hopeful 
exceptions, I found everywhere the tie of motherhood looked upon 
Ughtly, and even with contempt. Everything is done to weaken it. 
There is no faith in its unspeakable potency, even when the mother 
is not all she might be ; no effort made to cherish a relationship that 
must of necessity suffer when the child who has a mother only sees 
her at lengthy intervals. Many of the regulations are most harsh 
and unnecessary. At the Soldiers’ Daughters’ Home the mother 
may not take her child out for a walk upon her visits. I inquired 
why not, and the answer of the matron was, ‘ It was out of the ques- 
tion.’ Pressed to explain why, she remarked, ‘ Why, they would take 
them to the public-house.’ 

Only a few yards away there is an admirably managed little in- 
stitution, the Sailors’ Orphan Home. The matron is a lady, an ex- 
High school mistress, and she is supported by that rare accompaniment 
of a girls’ orphanage, a women’s council. 

The girls here are freely permitted to go out with their mothers. 
‘ Nothing more wrong,’ says Miss Forsyth, ‘ has ever happened than 
too indiscreet an indulgence in sweets.’ Yet the quiet attractive 
blue serge frock of a sailor girl is not conspicuous, as are the scarlet 
skirts and trimmings of the neighbour institution. 

Limitations of space necessitate my presenting the rest of my 
investigations in the form of recommendations. 

The first and paramount need, as I have stated, is a strong council 
of ladies attached to every institution, not satisfied simply to ^ address 
the children occasionally,’ en masse, as at the Orphan Working School, 
but so organised that each lady attaches herself to a group of children, 
befriends them, and finds them work on leaving school. Moreover* 
a record should be kept of each child’s career for some years. It is 
not alone at the City Freemen’s School * that the matron knows scarcely 

* The Longest Journey. 

* It is only fair to say in regard to this School that since 'writing the above X was 
able to interview Mr. Montague, the Headmaster, who on my earlier visits was ill, 
and who most favourably impressed me by bis deep interest in and knowledge of his 
boys, and by the breadth of mind, good sense and real kindness he evidently 
possesses. 
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any details of the destiny of the girls after leaving school. Reference 
on this point had to be made to the clerk. The placing of girls in 
situations is not the function of a man clerk. 

The ^Women’s Council must faithfully concern themselves with 
every department of the orphanages. The diet in many directions 
needs improving. White bread, the staple food of most, cut up the 
day before needed, is not the best food for growing children. In 
many cases, too, ignorance of food values is exhibited. Porridge, for 
instance, might with advantage be introduced. 

The education is for the most part hopelessly out of date. At the 
City School the course dates from the year 1864, and includes a smat- 
tering of many subjects that are neither suitable nor advisable. • 

At the Orphan Working School, why so called I know not, the boys 
have not a single workshop, and the girls have no systematic house- 
hold or laundry or cookery training. But they are taught short- 
hand. At another orphanage, in many respects admirable, the girls 
were not only taught shorthand and typewriting, but also a most 
antiquated system of bookkeeping. The majority of the teachers in 
orphanages are most inferior and very iU-paid. The teaching of small 
children on kindergarten principles appears to be unknown. The 
delightful and stimulating ‘ nature ’ teaching has not been, so far 
as my inquiries have gone, introduced anywhere. From every point 
of view, from the standpoint of actual teaching, from the standpoint 
of other advantages, viz. intercourse with happier children who have 
parents and homes to which in all probability the orphanage children 
would be introduced, inestimably good results would follow were 
these children sent to the ordinary elementary schools of the district, 
and permitted to mingle freely with other children, returning to the 
orphanage for meals and shelter. Change of scene, the stimulation 
and the bracing effects of competition, would be incalculably good. 
No one with insight can deny that the atmosphere of many of these 
institutions, both for teachers and children is most oppressive and 
heavy — there is a something unspeakably stagnant. A free current 
of air blown in from the outside would be of the utmost benefit. I was 
especially conscious of this need at the Orphan Working School, at 
the Soldiers’ Home, at the City School at Brixton, at Dr. Muller’s 
Orphanage and many others. 

The systematic teacliing of the Home crafts, which ninety per cent, 
of the girls will need to exercise, married or single, hardly exists. In a 
perfunctory way the girls sweep and dust the rooms occupied by the 
matron and staff. Consequently a most valuable opportunity is lost 
of showing how fine, true, and honourable and artistic are the Home 
crafts and of raising their acluevement into a fine art. The training 
of the girls in type* writing, with the view of their swelling the lower 
branches of the commercial world, ought to be forbidden. It cannot 
be defended. The life of a woman clerk has not one single thing to 
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Fecommeiid it It k ^ most soulless, unhealthy and improgresaiTi 
form of drudgery that ean he pursued by a girl ; its prospects are hope- 
lessly bad after the hist fear years, and as a preparalicHi for marriage 
and maternity it is the worst possible. 

The arrangements should be of a less medisevid character. In 
respectable suburbs of England, groups of girls placed upon their 
honour ought to be allowed within certain limits to go out, and should 
be entrusted with small commissions. There must be healthy inter- 
course with the outside world, and all these institutions ought to be 
open at certain hours to the public, at the convenience of course of 
the matron. The children ought to be given greater freedom. At an 
institution recently visited one child had been punished — ^the matroh’s 
elegant expression was ‘ smacked ’ — because she jumped upon ground 
allotted to the staff. Characteristic sign of the Charity Institution I 
On the one side of a gravel path is a delightful green lawn with shady 
trees. This is kept for the staff. On the other side is a treeless 
asphalte playground — this is for the children, who, one supposes, like 
other children delight in the feel of springy turf under their feet. 

Corporal punishment for girls should be absolutely forbidden. 
If the offence be so grave as to need this, there must be something 
wrong with the child, or at least it ought to be of rarest occurrence. 
When the ladies’ committees are appointed it will be their business 
to control this practice. Miss Bird finds that she can maintain 
discipline amongst her 250 girls, drawn from very lowly though 
respectable surroundings, without ever resorting to caning, much less 
to severer forms of corporal punishment. 

There ought to be proper systematic inspection. At the present 
moment much of the inspection is a farce. I asked the clerk of 
one famous school — the matron having assured me ‘ that they did 
not profess to admit visitors at any time ’ — whether any outside body 
had any right of admission. He said, ‘ Yes, the Charity Commissioners 
have, but they never exercise it ; they never come.’ 

‘ Why not ? ’ I asked. 

* Because they are so satisfied that they don’t need to.’ 

‘ But how can they be satisfied if they don’t visit you ? ’ 

^ Oh, they have our reports.’ 

So this school supplies its own reports, naturally scarcely of an 
unbiassed nature to the Commissioners, who are so well satisfied that 
they do not trouble to give the school a visit even. This seems 
a singular mode of carrying out their duty. Inspection, karless, 
disinterested and thorough, must be carried out not by trainei hospiitU 
nurses or but by men and women with the special 

gifts of wide sympathy, insight, love and knowledge of children, and 
with above all humanity. Oidy by this means can an ampler, diviner 
spirit be breathed into the dead bones of these places. 

Finally, there ought to be a movement for wholly changing the faoi 
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of those imtitutions and bringing them mote into line with the modem 
spirit of humanity. In scores of oases the placing of the childteil 
in the orphanages means the breaking up of the family and the de^ 
moralisation of the mother, and the expenditure of absurdly extras 
vagant sums of money. An instance illustrating this may be given. 
A young woman in a South of England village, healthy, comely and 
capable, lost her husband, a middle-aged workman. She had six 
beautiful, intelligent, healthy little children under eight years. Several 
ladies who knew the woman well at once took steps to place the children 
in orphanages. Others expostulated, pointing out that the woman 
was a careful, capable mother, and that with a little help she could 
make a good living out of dressmaking and sewing. It was suggested 
to the vicar that if three shillings could be obtained weekly for each 
child, the mother could manage. The mother could have probably 
earned another fifteen shillings without either the babies suffering or 
her work failing. It would have kept the family together, left the 
children in the country, and with care the mother could have saved 
a little each week for future emergencies. It meant, however, respon- 
sibility and considerable personal trouble, and even sacrifice on the 
part of some one or more persons willing to keep in touch with the 
family, and advise and assist when needed. What happened ? One 
summer day an unhappy lady took the two elder children, twins, to 
one of the big London institutions, where the mother’s intercourse, 
as at the Foundling, practically ceases. A third little boy was 
got into another similar establishment, and six months later the 
fourth little boy was despatched to another ‘ home.’ The un- 
fortunate mother who adored her little flock and would gladly have 
worked for them, did not dare to stand up and assert her rights 
against vicars, important ladies and so forth. The family is broken 
up, the children are parted and estranged from a good mother, and 
brought up by ofl&cials who will no doubt be kindly to them, but cannot 
replace the irreplaceable : they grow up strangers from their brothers 
and sisters, and the expense is quadrupled. The average ex- 
penditure will be about 301, for each child, and in one case at least 
considerably more. 

But were it the other way, were the institution upbringing more 
economical than the preserving of family life, I should still utter the 
most eloquent plea of which 1 am capable for the cherishing and main- 
tenance of the home, at any rate during childhood. More than once 
from amidst the serried ranks of in their stuff frocks and woollen 
mittens, there has flashed forth from beneath the close-cropped hair, 
a look that has for long haunted me, something of brooding wistfulness 
and loneliness, something in its half-unconscious pathos that is a 
sentence, a sob. That desolate, yearning glance, that so often startles 
and thrilk one amidst the rather wooden stolid faces, is it anything 
less than the broad, deep, simply human appeal for someone to love 
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us and to love, the sad mute reproach to those who have held in such 
light account the mover’s care and love ? We hear so much to-day 
about * woman’s righk’ Is it perhaps but the natural coroUaiy of 
this agitation, that l^ere seems on every side a tendency to underrate 
the divine role of the mother, divine however humble ? Weneedtoshow 
greater faith and greater tenderness when the problem of the up- 
bringing of the orphan faces us. It is wond^M how thriftily and 
decently children are brought up to respectable womanhood and man- 
hood by mothers whose whole lives are passed in sewing, scouring, 
brushing and cooking for their children. The mother’s homely cares, 
the contrivances of poverty so long as it is not destitution, even the 
d^dpline of poverty if not too severe, the animal spirits that are to be 
found amongst the very poor, and the part the child of necessity takes 
in the family services and duties, have all a real value and form a 
more free, true and natural held for the growth of fine character, than 
the trimmed and pruned walled-in garden of the charity institution, 
with its want of personal love, personal responsibility and unfettered 
activities. It is not a popular gospel to preach to leisured women 
to-day that greater patience, sympathy, and practical benevolence 
shown to the mother bread-winner in her hour of supreme need, would 
often and often save her little one from the charity institution, and 
redeem her from selfishness into the noblest womanhood. One final 
word : until we can eliminate the charity institution altogether, shall 
it not be agreed amongst those of us with a sense of humanity, that 
we must labour to obliterate the dividing line between the normal, 
natural happy life of the ordinary child, and that of the no less innocent 
charity child ? Is there any reason why the teachers for the little ones 
should not abandon the stupid, dreary, old-time repetition instruc- 
tion, now happily vanishing from the schools of the poorest, and 
invest their teaching of these little creatures with the freedom, en- 
lightenment, and joyousness that are the inheritance of those whom 
Froebel has inspired ? Is there any reason why the older boys and girls 
should not know something of the delights of Nature to be found in 
every common and pond ? And is it an Utopian ideal to hope that 
before half a dozen years have elapsed, each boy and girl in these 
orphanages will have a friend in the great world outside who will find 
the way as only a woman with imaginative sympathy and the instinct 
of tenderness can, to its starved heart, and by giving it a place in her 
own circle, restore or create those exquisite offices arising from her 
instinctive motherhood which are the birthright of every child ? 


Frances H. Low. 
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AN ACTORS VIEWS ON PLAYS AND 
PLAY- WRITING 
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In the last February number of this Review I took occasion to draw 
attention to what I considered some serious errors which had crept 
in between the modem actor and his audiences, and the marked 
interest taken in those notes is my principal reason for continuing 
my reflections and endeavouring to deal with another phase of the 
question, viz. the writing of modern plays as it affects the profession 
to which I have the honour to belong. 

Be it understood that in this article, as in the former one, my 
primary object is the betterment of my terribly overcrowded calling, 
which can in the end only be benefited by successful plays running 
in well-filled theatres. 

I have been accused in some quarters of pessimism in my former 
article, whereas, in reality, no man is farther from that condition of 
mind than myself, but it is idle to deny that theatrical ‘ times are very 
bad indeed.’ And why ? Let me endeavour to give a valid reason : 
the absolute lack of real interest in the majority of the plays pro- 
duced. 

More than thirty years ago that master of stagecraft and dramatic 
producticms, the late Dion Boucicault, in the course of conversation 
made use of the sentence in my presence, ’Abl when young men 
get tired of writing clever plays perhaps they may write successful 
ones ’ ; and 1 was greatly interested to see, quite recently, that an 
up-to-date dramalast raises the same point, in another way, after all 
these years. 

Is this the correct reading of the conditions affecting the successful 
production of plays or is it not t 1 contend that it was, is, and mf/ 
be the only solid basis to go on. 

Far be it from me to argue against cleverness in plays. If it were 
my mission to argue from tiie art point of view I could take up that 
parable, I hope, without diMculty ; but there are plenty of theorists 
to-day without me, and I em contending for a principle, the principle 
of the greatest happiness lor ibe greatest number, and a return to 
the times when a larger number of my calling could earn a bur liveli- 
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hood, enjoy the comforts of a modest home, and biing up and educate 
their children respectably and well. This is not asking much, but, 
alas 1 1 fear, it is far more than is obtainable in very many cases under 
existing circumstances. 

Can anyone give a valid reason for the ascendency of the Music 
Hall and Musical Comedy ? 1 think I can ; and 1 repeat my earlier 
sentence, " the absolute lack of interest in the majority of the plays 
produced.’ The modem stage is dying from lack of colour in acting 
and lack of dramatic action in the plays presented. 

One of the most pronounced characteristics of the human mind 
ij the desire for, and the delight in, illusion. Just as one reads a 
‘ Stanley Weyman ’ novel ! . One realises, of course, that it never 
happened, yet the pleasure of being carried, temporarily, into the 
world of romance is so great that one almost wishes it did.' So a 
paying audience assembled in a theatre loves to be lifted out of its 
every day, humdmm mood, and to spend two or three hours in an 
atmosphere of idealism, whether ancient or modem, and has rarely 
failed to pay for entertainment of such a nature when reasonably 
good. But what is happening to-day? A certain section of the 
dramatic Press, led by one gentleman of more than ordinary dogmatism, 
are apparently unable or refuse to recognise the constantly expressed 
opinion of the paying public, and only allow the quality of merit to 
such plays as come within the scope of their own little pet theories. 

Those theories seem to be expressed by such phrases as ‘ psy- 
chology,* * insight into character,’ etc., and their favourite condemna- 
tion ‘A Theatrical Play,’ and on a recent occasion I read a notice 
where one of these gentlemen claimed that the coterie to which he 
belongs had " educated the public ’ to a better drama than formerly. 
These sentences look very fine in print and the parrot cry ‘ the educa- 
tion of the public * crops up at not infrequent intervals, but I venture 
to join direct issue with their writers with all the emphasis at my 
command. A very lengthened and extended observation has shown 
me that your * educator of the public’ (at all events theatrically) 
is, finally, a sadly neglected person, and the people who have prospered 
and remained prosperous are those who successfully gauged the public’s 
requirements and gave them what they wanted. 

Wtiat is the meaning of the word ‘ theatre ’ if it is not a place 
for a theatrical entertainment or a theatrical play? The theatre 
is not the place to lecture on social subjects or argue on hereditary 
ailments and sordid problems. Let us look the facts squarely in the 
face, and if 1 am proved wrong 1 will gladly admitit and own that my 
thirty-seven years on the stage in difierent hemispheres has taught use 
nothing. On the one hand, what are (practioaily} aU the plays that 
have made sucoesses and big money? Why, theatrical plays thioiigh 
and through 1 On the other hand, how many of the modem sorodfied 
^clever,’ * brainy,’ * psychological,’ * insight into ohazaoter/ ^ne&T 
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Ibdiitrieal ’ pkys have ziiadei Mylhkig lor thfdr writers cxr anyone dbe t 
No <me is more eompetent to jtidge of this point than a workings aotor* 
like myself. A few years ago, one ooald hope that after rehearsing 
for three or four weeks one oonld count on a reasonable run ; to>day 
it is becoming quite common to rehearse four or five weeks and get, 
in return, one or two weeks’ salary. 

As in my former notes I am Writing only of what has occurred 
within my own absolute experience. 

A few examples occur to me as I think over it. Fedora has certainly 
made half a million pounds. The Silver King probably much more. 
The Sign of the Cross as much. The Lights of London a very large sum. 
Boucicault’s three great Irish plays Arrah-norpogue, The GoUeen 
and The Shaughraun enormous sums. The authors* fees on these 
plays would (I expect) amount to at least fifty thousand pounds in 
each case. I am writing from conviction rather than absolute know- 
ledge. This list might be greatly extended and include many comedies, 
but I cite the above to prove my argument. Robertson’s Caste has 
been played for forty years almost continuously. Certain critics 
sneer at Robertson as of the ‘tea-cup and saucer school’ Well, 
I was in the old Prince of Wales’ Theatre the first night Caste was 
played and I can never forget it. The chivalry and delicate romance 
of Fred Younge, the admirable comedy of George Honey, our present 
Sir John Hare and Sir Squire and Lady Bancroft, the lovely domestic 
pathos of Lydia Foote ! I am in the autumn of a working actor’s 
life now and may be expected to be fairly satiated with acting in 
all its branches ; but I would go many miles to pass another such 
pleasurable evening, and I venture to assert that I should be joined 
in my pilgrimage by a very large number of ardent playgoers who 
are not afraid of a ‘ theatrical play ’ or who love to spend an evening 
under the spell of tender romance and human interest and sympathy. 

‘Tea-cup and Saucer Drama,’ forsooth! Better far than the 
* Garbage Drama ’ which some would hold up to us to-day as enter- 
tainment, and which neither entertains nor amuses, except t^e most 
limited few, but on the other hand drives our public out of the theatre 
habit, and if carried far enough, or even as far as some writers on stage 
matters would appear to desire, would bankrupt and close every West- 
end theatre in London in a yeat—a consummation which, so far as 
dramatic theatres are concerned, seems within measurable distance. 

These ^are strong words, hut 1 have no hesitation in using them 
and no doubt of th^ truth. 

To-day eig^t West-end theakes are playing musical comedy, 
six are dosed altogether, several others are to my knowledge playing 
to less than expenses, and the money lost in recent years in producing 
ui^nunatic and uninterestii^ |fiays wotOd go far towards establishing 

hiuch^oussed NaMonai^ 

As opposed to smnO of the successes 1 have noted I would ask, 
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How many plays produced in the last fifteen years have the slightest 
chance of being heard of fifteen years hence ? I think 1 know of one 
certainty and about two or three possibilities. 

There are, at present, several societies in London who produce 
plays of an advanc^ type on Sunday evenings and Monday matinees. 
And why not ? It is a fairly harmless form of debauchery, because 
the audiences know what to expect and can attend or stop away as 
they please. If .authors can be found who can afford to write for 
art’s sake alone, and actors can be found who can afford to act for Ihe 
beggarly pittance they offer, with the additional inducement, held 
out as a bait, of advancing themselves in their profession, it is their 
qjvn business ; but I would submit that I do not recall a case where the 
actor has received any advantage from accepting such underpaid 
engagements, and, what is more to the point, in the direction of my 
main contention, I cannot, at the moment of writing, remember a 
single instance of a play produced under these circumstances which 
has ever reached and succeeded before a general paying public, I mean 
if unaided by other and 'stronger circumstances. It may be argued 
that many of these plays are not expected to make money, but I 
venture to say that the original hope of every man who writes a play 
is that it may make a success with the public and, incidentally, thereby 
make money; and I further submit, on behalf of my calling, that 
if these intellectual feasts provide amusement to a number of the 
dilettanti of London, they should, at least, be robust enough to be able 
to pay a reasonable wage to the artists employed. What a chance 
is presented here for the national or subsidised theatre if it ever 
arrives. 

During the last two or three years a vast amount of almost hys- 
terical praise has been showered upon a set of clever advanced plays, 
produced principally at matinees at certain West-end theatres. They 
have been, beyond all doubt, very interesting, and quite successful 
for six or eight performances before the limited and select public 
which constitute matin^^e audiences. Scarcely one of them paid ex- 
penses when subjected to the stronger test of transference to the 
Evening Bill. Scarcely one of them has been tried elsewhere, and he 
would be a bold man indeed who would predict that any one of them 
will be heard of in ten years’ time. This is, doubtless, very regrettable, 
but it is impossible to ignore facts or gainsay nett results when one is 
arguing on a broad basis and contending for what one believes to be 
a great principle. (Of course Mr. G. Bernard Shaw’s successful plays 
are not included in the immediately foregoing category.) 

A great deal of interest and discussion was recently aroused by 
the Censor’s refusal to license a certain play, and the fact was made 
a peg on which to hang a protest against the Censor’s office alto- 
gether. The play was afterwards produced by one of the before- 
mentioned societies, and I venture to say was as strong an arg\iment 
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in justification of the Censor as could possibly be found, not only 
in the public interest but also in the interest of the author. Clever 
it was, no doubt, but I should not envy the feelings of anyone who 
produced it before an audience who considered themselves called 
upon and in a position to judge and express an opinion upon its 
morak and its taste, as well as its dramatic value. I have played in 
a great many London * hrst nights,’ pleasant and painful, and I think 
I know full well what would happen in such a case both during the 
progress of the play and at the final fall of the curtam. At ail events, 

I gravely fear that it could never, under any circumstances, have 
been a successful money-making play. 

Not long ago I had a professional engagement to play for some t 
months in a play which was well constructed and dramatic enough 
for anything, but contained certain unpleasant features and, at times, 
skated over very thin ice. Numbers of times during my association 
with that play I have seen ladies and gentlemen leave the theatre 
(more especially younger members of the audience), and I know of 
many good, solid, paying playgoers who could never be induced to 
bring their families to see it when they had learned the character 
of the story. Kesuit : the play was in some places a moderate success 
only, and in others a very positive failure. 

I now desire to step ‘ out of my course * briefly to allude to some- 
thing which took place just before my time, although I knew and 
enjoyed the friendship of the prime mover therein in later years, 
and played with him in many of his finest performances. Probably 
one of the very brightest spots in English stage history, as well as one 
of the very worthiest managements that ever shed a lustre on the 
British drama, was the association of Messrs. Phelps and Greenwood 
at Sadler’s Wells Theatre. No one ever dreams of alluding to their 
achievements nowadays. London soon forgets. And yet ’tis well 
at times to stop and think. For eighteen years, from 1844 to 1862, this 
management drew all London to an out-of-the-way theatre. There, 
with a fine, sound company, each member eager and encouraged to do 
liis or her best, plays produced well enough only, no speeches, no para- 
graphs, no interviews, no booming, just dignified, sincere, straight- 
forward service of the public year in and year out, they reached the 
great heart of that public and held it firmly to the end. They pro- 
duced all of Shakespeare’s plays but four, and their rejtertoire would 
mean a list of all the finest plays in our language including many 
first productions, and, although oHier West-end managers were more 
the vogue of fashion, and were even favoured by royalty itself, there 
was never any doubt as to where the great public found its dramatic 
home and its money’s worth. And just as one wonders at their 
achievements in the direction of productions, so one is almost lost in 
admiration at the art and versatility of the leading actor. 1 can 
read rf no one actor on the English-speaking stage who ever played 
Vtw.. LXlV-No. S7S 
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as many paxta, and as wide a range of parts, as well as Samuel Phelps. 
No one has ever j^posed a monument to him. He did not need it. 
His monument is in the hearts of all his contemporaries amongst 
London playgoers who remember him and his work, and who, when- 
ever one of the great parts is mentioned will say, ‘ Ah ! 1 saw Sam 
Phelps play that at Sadler’s Wells.’ London stood bareheaded for 
miles when we laid him to rest on that dull November morning in 1878. 
Those who did not know him felt they had lost a personal friend, and 
those whe had the privilege of his friendship knew that an incompar- 
able artist and noble-minded, worthy citisen had gone to take the 
wages of a life of truth and honest worth. An artist with the finest 
« ideals I have ever met in any branch of art, it may be truly said of 

hiTn ; 

Take him for all in all, 

We shall not look upon his like again. 

Here was indeed a genuine ‘ public educator ’ ! One who did it 
without announcement or ostentation, but, like the American author’s 
famous insect, ‘ got there all the same.’ 

I trust I may be pardoned this slight digression, especially as it 
brings me back directly to my text. Phelps and Greenwood pro- 
duced nothing but theatrical plays, pulsating with humanity, interest, 
poetry, and dramatic incident and situations. In short, plays — not 
lectures, treatises, or problems ; just plays. 

I have a second strong reason for this digression, because I believe 
thoroughly that ‘ what has been done could be don© again.* Given 
a London theatre of fair size, and not weighted down with middlemen’s 
profit rental (the most glaring curse of the modern London stage) 
and a fair capital, and I firmly believe I could within twenty-four 
hours give a list of a hundred fine plays that would each run a month 
or six weeks to good business without authors’ fees at all. Here 
would be programmes for about eight years. The plays need not be 
produced extravagantly. Let the poet’s fancy and the dramatist’s 
quality, aided by the brains of the artists depicting them, all have a 
chance to show at their best, as in the case of Sadler’s Wells. In a 
very short time the theatre would be in possession of a useful stock of 
scenery and properties. The absence of authors’ fees would be equiva- 
lent to a jyrima facie profit of from 5 to 10 per cent., which in 
itself would constitute a good interest on the capital invested, and 
the public would soon find out for themselves where they were catered 
for after their hearts’ desire, as they have found out in one notable 
instance in London to-day, and are testifying their approval in no 
uncertain manner. But the plajns must be plays. Could such a 
scheme be put in motion I would be willing to prove my sincerity of 
purpose by devoting what years of a working actor’s life remain to 
me to its furtherance, and I fancy many more hopeless schemes are 
constantly being brought forward, and often, I fear, with disastrous 
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results to the investors as well as the artists enga|;ed. At all events, 
I should consider it a far more hopeful project than a national ot 
subsidised theatre if for no other reason than that I firmly believe it 
would be seif-Bupporting, and, in the end, very profitable. 

Of course, such a scheme would be ignored by the advanced or 
‘educating’ section of the dramatic Press, but that might be a 
‘ blessing in disguise ’ or, possibly, ‘ a consummation devoutly to 
be wished.’ Who amongst my readers saw the late John McCul- 
lough’s production and performance of Virpnius at Drury Lane in 
1881 ? This is one of the finest acting plays imaginable, and one of 
the greatest mentalities of that day wrote of this event that it was 
‘ three hours spent in the absolute atmosphere of ancient Rome.’ 

One more instance. It is the fashion nowadays to decry The Lady 
of Lyons, a play laid down on the true great lines of dramatic 
construction, which has made incalculable money and pleased in- 
calculable thousands of playgoers. Doubtless it appears tawdry as 
pronounced by a modem school of performers, who are apparently 
afraid of or unable to delineate romance of any kind ; but does anyone 
recall Mrs. Kendal’s performance of Pauline in the later days of 
Hollingshead’s management at the Gaiety Theatre in 1877 1 I doubt 
if an audience was ever more deeply moved. I can safely say I have 
never seen one. But then Mrs. Kendal knew how the play and part 
were meant to be played, and was not afraid to exercise the actor’s 
art in carrying out the intention of the author. I was engaged in 
both the performances cited, so I am not writing from hearsay know- 
ledge. 

It is curious to find the story of The Lady of Lyons cropping up 
as the absolute basis of a modern light comedy, but such is the case 
at the present time. 

It may be assumed from the foregoing notes that I am one who 
believes that art and commercial success cannot go hand in hand 
in the matter of plays, or that I am advocating a transpontine style 
of melodrama. Nothing can be farther from the fact. I believe 
and advocate just the opposite. 

Practically all the foibles, failings, vices, and plague spots of our 
frail human nature have been dealt with by the older dramatists, 
but it is in the treatimnt of a subject for the stage that its strength or 
weakness lies. The writers of the past dealt with these subjects in 
a lofty, grand manner, and by means of literature and poesy, fancy 
and wit, covered up the sting in the charm of artistic atmosphere. 
It is when these subjects are handled by the modern ardent (not to 
say blatant) realist that they become morbid, sordid, ugly, sometimes 
i^thy, always unamusing, unentertaining, and— what is worse from 
the point of view of these notes*— dull, deadly dull ; and, as before 
stated, drive the paying public out of the theatre habit. ^ 

Sir Henry Irving told me in conversation during my last en- 

I I 2 
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gagement with Mm in 1901, that in the later days of his management 
he produced a play at the Lyceum by a very distinguished man of 
letters with great Press influence behind Mm. The cast included 
Miss Terry, Sir Henry himself, and the full strength of the Lyceum 
company. A clever play, but one that the public did not want, and 
one night it was played to less than forty pounds, gross receipts. 
Whether the artists of the past were greater than those of to-day or 
not is a moot question, but certainly no one at the present time can 
draw unless the play is popular. To-day, more than ever, ‘the 
play’s the thing.’ 

In conclusion, it would be impertinence for me to tender advice 
to the tried dramatists of to-day. But I may mention that at least 
four of them, in the course of conversation, have expressed views 
which startlingly coincide with my own. 

To the budding and oncoming writer for the stage I would appeal, 
and urge with all the possible strength of conviction begotten of 
experience, ‘ do not be misled by the false doctrines of inexperienced 
or bigoted theorists who constantly misrepresent the views of the 
paying audience.’ What the public wants (and always has wanted) 
is a well-made play, with action, situation, romance (or comedy as the 
case may be), human nature, and human sympathy. What they do 
not want is a lecture, a problem, a treatise, or a dramatised disease. 
Leave such subjects to be discussed by the various learned societies 
which are formed for that purpose. If you have ideas for a theatrical 
play, write it. As before stated, the public loves a theatrical play, 
and more than often pays well for it. One success in that direction 
may make you rich. The managers will seek and court you. The 
actors and their families will bless you. And don’t be surprised if the 
magic word art (with a big A) follows in due course, because on the 
stage as elsewhere ‘ Nothing succeeds like sucfsess * 


J. H. Barnes. 





SOME RECENT PICTURE SALES 


No phase has been more remarkable in the annals of picture sales 
of the past decade than what may be justly termed the triumph of 
modern artists, English and Continental, during the last season or 
two. It has for long been the custom of a few ill-informed writers, 
who fail to distinguish between ‘ pot-boilers ’ and serious art, to 
shout, with strident voice, of the ‘ slump ’ in modern art. It does 
not seem to be recognised that the enormous prices paid thirty or 
forty years ago for the ‘ popular ’ works of artists of the early and 
mid- Victorian period were largely due to a meretricious vogue, and 
that no change in fashion can galvanise into life the taste for such 
pictures. The story-telling canvas of those days was easily painted and 
rapidly sold, and even the high price which it for a very brief period 
realised in the auction room can never have deceived anyone into the 
belief that the thing was either art or that it was permanent. It 
would be as absurd to rank works of this description with modern art 
as it would be to describe the novels of G. W. M. Eeynolds and Hall 
Caine as literature. They are the flotsam and jetsam of art, the 
redundancies brought into existence by an uncultured taste, and 
they pass into fruitless oblivion like seed sown in stony places. 

Tastes will always differ as to what constitutes art. The verdict 
of one generation is not always ratified by those which follow. There 
are, however, certain broad principles which must always count. 
It will be curious to see, twenty years hence, how far the taste and 
tendencies of to-day are ratified — or the reverse. It is certainly a 
very remarkable fact that nearly all the sales of the season just con- 
cluded have been of modem artists : not one important collection of 
old masters has come under the hammer. Roughly speaking, during 
the 1907 season, pictures by the old masters and of the Early English 
school produced — chiefly at Messrs. Christie’s — 110,000^. It will 
be seen from the tabulated statement which follows that from January 
to July ten sales alone have approximately produced the huge and 
unparalieled total of 340,0002. — ^nearly all of which has gone in the 
purchase of pictures by artists working within the limits of the first 
three-quarters of the last century, and this in spite of the depression 
in trade, Old-age Pensions, the Beer panic, and the thousand and one 
other things which pessimists tell us are taking this country to the dogs ! 
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K«m»ofSAle 


Nmberdf 

Lois 


S. O'. HoUflUDd . . . 

' 

June 35, 26, 39 

439 

£ 

188,118 

H. BobertB 

May 21, 92, 28 

809 

66,678 

Xsmay, AeJand Hood, and others . 

April 4 

May 7 

184 

81,690 

Tatham and Bickins 

99 

98,662 

Knowles, Boder, and others . . i 

May 27, 28, 99 

689 

90,000 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

March 28 

161 

18,000 

0. E. Bnmett .... 

March 21-28 

819 

11,902 

"W. Connsl 

March 14 

86 

8948 

C. A. D. Halford . . . . 

Feb. 16, 17 
Feb. 8 

826 

8160 

Stt^erland 

101 

7644 


The majority of the coUeotione were formed by men who had made 
their money in commercial pureuite and found their recreation in 
picture-collecting. It ia perhaps not wise to inquire too minutely 
into the question of profits and loss, although some striking examples 
of both ups and downs axe ready to hand. It is said that Mr. Holland 
spent ^,0001!. in pictures ; but probably the real truth, if it could be 
Imown, would put the actual figure much lower than this. Whatever 
he spent — and the B«wne remark applies to the similar but on the whole 
much inferior collection of Mr, Humphrey Roberts — ^the sale was an 
undoubted success. It is difficult to appreciate the subtlety of the 
reasoning by which a man should expect to realise a profit on what 
is his hobby and not his business. It is curious to note that the sales 
of the collections of four of the small band of men who recognised the 
beauty and the charm of the Barbizon school — James Btaats Forbes, 
Alexander Young, Humphrey Roberts, andJS. G. Holland— should, 
after a race together for many years, be all dispersed (two by private 
purchase and two at auction) within two or three years. Sir James 
Knowles, the founder and editor of this Review, whose name appears 
fifth in the above list, was an ideal collector worthy to rank with 
Ralph Bernal of an earlier generation, and with the Huths of more 
recent times. Gifted with the genuine fiair of the connoisseur, an 
excellent all-round judge of art matters, and by no means accustomed 
to pay fancy prices, nearly all Sir James Knowles’s purchases give 
evidence of a fine taste, imd at their dispersal amply vindicated his 
judgment and foresight. 

The honouis of the season undeniably fall to J. M. W. Turner, ten of 
whose works (drawings and pictures) have produced the enormous 
total of over 44,4001. The Tatham, Adand Hood, and Holland 
collections were all remarkable on account of their Tumers, and in 
that of the lfuM/ named a * record * was obtained. Bourn years ago the 
late Mr. % Woods, of Christies’, gave the presaut writer a lew 
statistaos of the Turners which had hem soM under the hamm^ 
at that hUtoric hoism, aid these ihowed that had been 

paid for jpotures aid fin* di^irings, aid up^^^^^to 




im soMM mmm m 

time pmbably tbree-quai^^ beire cheiiged 

* commodity ’ cdozte in Sin|p Street^ At tbe Bickndl sele of 1863r 
ten Tiirneie wUch bad coat lie. 9d. mliaed I7«2812. lOs., and 
evei: since then hae been a^^ commetoial appreciation of 

works of tbis great artist Of tbe soores of Turners wHicb have 
come up for sale during the past season^ seventeen may be selected as 
of the first rank of importance. These are shown in the following 
table (d, signifying water-colour dravdng) ; 


Title 

Sale 

Prlee, 

i»oe 

Previoiw Prices 

. 

Mortlake Temoe, 1836, 35 x 47 . 

Holland 

12^0 

James Price, 1895, 

Morning after the Storm, 1840, 


T700 

5200 gs. 

12x21 




Beach at Hastings, 1810, 35 x 47 . 

Acland Hood 

6000 

— 

The Storm, 1840, 12 x 21 . 

Holland 

5500 


Heidelberg, with Eainbow, 1840-5, 

, 

4200 

Gillott, 1672, 2650 gs. 

13 X 20, d. 

Constance, 1842, 12 x 18, d . . 

Tatham 

2200 


Orfordnesa, 11 x 1C, d. . 

Holland 

1850 

Knowles. 1877, 376 gs. 

Windsor Castle, 11 x 17, d. , 

Tatham 

1700 i J. Smith, 1870, 680 gs. 

Hastings, 1818, 15 x 23, d. . 

Holland 

1600 

C. S. Bale, 1881, 1150 gs. 

Saltash, 1825, 10 x 16 c2. 


1050 

Knowles, 1865, 210 gs. : 

Carnarvon Castle, 11 x IG, <i. 

Tatham 

i Leylond, 1872, 450 gs. 
970 i Novar, 1877. 760 gs. 

i Vale of Heathfield, 14 x 22, d. 

Acland Hood 

700 

— 

Zurich, li X 18, d. 

Tatham 

680 

Gillott, 1872, 710 gs. 

Torbay from Brixham, 1815-18, 

Holland i 

680 

Knighton, 1886, 190 gs. 

6 X 9, d. 




Vale of Pevensey, 15 x 22, d. 

Acland Hood 

650 

— 

Eye, Sussex, 1820, 5 x 9, d. . 

Holland 

650 

C. S. Bale, 1881, 340 gs. 

Vale of Aahburnhain, 1816, 

Acland Hood 

610 

— 

1 14 X 21, d. 





There was, in one instance, a slight ‘fall,’ but this does not 
materially affect the remarkable * rise ’ which is apparent on com- 
paring the figures in the last two columns. It is not known how 
much the Acland Hood drawing and the one picture cost the original 
owner, ‘ Jack ’ Fuller, M.P., but probably 5002. would have been the 
outside price of the whole series of fourteen works. 

Next to Turner, in price but not in number* rimks John Constable, 
two of whose works reached four figures* In the Holland sale 
buri/ Oa&edral, 34 x 43* signed and dated 1320* realised 7800 guineas. 
Writing in January of that year, the artist speaks of the ‘ruined 
state ’ of hk finanoesi and remarks ‘ 1 am executing all my commissions, 
amounting in all to 4002^ ; two mcmtbs will complete them.’ From 
an interesring ‘ s^e of Mr. Constable’s ptiees f or landscapes ’ in this 
year, we iearn that his oimrges wem 00 luineas imr a canvas 30 x 36, 
an|i 12Q guineas for one 50 x 40, and probably he did not get 
^ There is another 

and much better-known v^esirm of this picture* identical in every 
respect for a\shigh% diieiciit manipulation of the foliage, 

in the South Kmmgtmi Uuseum* it is signed and dated 1823, in 
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wy<^ year it was at the Boyai Acadeiny. Fainted ‘ for a 

bishop of the ^O 06 »e, who, folding some trivial fault ^th the dark 
cloud behind the cathedral, declined to take it/ it passed into the 
Sheepshanks collection and thence to the South Kensington Museum. 
The Holland version was practically unknown until it appeared at the 
Old liasters in 1895 ; it has been etched by Brunet Debaines. Of the 
second Constable to realise four hgures, the Humphrey Boberts’ 
Opewfngr 0 / Tfoferfoo Bridge, 17 x 32, 1100 guineas, there are also 
several versions : the big picture is in the Tennant ooUeotion ; others 
were in the Birch sale in 1853, 240 guineas ; Burnett, 1882, 98 
guineas ; and Webster, 1893, 180 guineas. The only other Constable to 
which attention need be drawn is The Valley Farm, 50 x 40, the original 
sketch which hung (on loan) for many years at South Kensington 
Museum ; at Capt. Constable’s sale in 1887 it realised 54 guineas and 
sold on the 3rd of July for 620 guineas. 

The five great portrait-painters of the Early English school maybe 
tabulated together, precedence being arranged according to the 
highest price paid this season : 


Name of ArUtt 

Title of Pioture 

Sale 

Price iu ISOS 

j 

Provlona Price | 

T. Gainsborough 

The Artist’s Daughter 

Loder . 

Os. 

4660 

Heugh, 1878, 

(Mrs. Fischer), 30 x 26 



360 gs. 


The Artist’s Wife, 28 x 23 


2650 

Heugh, 1878, 





340 gs. 


General Wolfe, 29 x 24 . 

July 3 . 

1800 

— 


Mrs. D. Hodges, 30 x 25 . 

H. Roberts 

1000 

— 

Sir H. Uaebnrn 

Mrs. Mackenzie, 50 x 40 . 

July 3 . 

4500 

— 


Mrs. R. Hay, 49 x 40 

»» 

3200 

— 


Gapt. R. Hay, 94 x 58 


650 

— 

G. Bomney 

Mrs. Morley, 30 x 25 

i March 28 

i 2760 

1790, 30 gs. 

Mrs. Ponlter, 30 x 26 


1 1600 

1780, 18 gs. 

11 

Mrs. Chamock, 49 x 39 . 

July 3 . ! 

' 1900 

1796, 70 gs. 

Sir J. Reynolds 

i Countess of Erroll, 50 x 40 

; July 9 . i 

2500 

1769, 25 gs. 



(bought in) 

j 

Sir J. Reynolds 

Portrait of a Lady, 35 x 27 

1 July 3 . 

/ 2000 


[probably P. 
Cotes] 



i 


Sir J, Reynolds 

1 The Laughing Girl, 29 x 24 

i »* 

480 

1887, 840 gs. ! 

f« 

Woody Landscape, 28 X 28 

1 Job. 

410 

1886, 8 gs. 1 


1 Knowles 



Sir T. Lawrence 

1 Duchess of Norfolk, 80 X 25 

Sutherland 

820 

1831, 11 gs. 


There is a singular absence of sensational prices in the foregoing 
table ; the most remarkable of all are perhaps the two Gainsboroughs 
which head the list. These two portraits, with one of the artist’s un> 
married daughter, were obtained from the family of John Heugh, 
a weli-known collector of the mid-nineteenth century ; he was a C&ty 
merchant who was constantly buying and selling, and he probi^ly 


for very small amounts. Unfortunately the third porteeit is no longer 
with the other two, dl three of which were purchased 1^ Messls. Agnew 
atHeugh’sssle, 
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in the list, there were also two impoung whole-length portraitB 
of Alexander Allan and Mrs. Allan and ofa^d, 81 xB7 (8th of 
which fell at onl^ 350 guineas each. 

01 recent ^irears there has been a very appreciable increase in the 
value of the pastel portwuts of Danidi Gardner and John Russell. 
In the former case a record was ob^ned on Ihe 28th of March, when a 
portrait in pastel and gouache sold for 1250 guineas, the same property 
including another example, the Bouverie ohildien, which went for 
500 guineas. The highest price this season for a Bussell pastel was 
15001. which a group of Miss Darby and the artist’s son, 40 x 30, 
realised at Robinson and Fisher’s on the 14tii of May, This is the 
second highest price (in England)— tlie record is stiU held by the 
beautiful portrait of Mrs. Elizabeth Currie, 24x18, 1789, which 
realised 1551 guineas in 1901, and was again sold at auction in Taxis 
last December, this time for no less than 80,000 francs. Downxnan’s 
portrait of Mrs. Rawlinson, 7|x6^, realised 200 guineas on the 
28th of March, and Cosway’s portrait of Mrs. Benheld (Fanny Swin- 
burne) 4001, at Robinson and Fisher’s on the 3rd of July. Mention 
may be here made of two examples of George Morland which this 
season reached four figures : Qrowp of Peasants, 27 x 35, 1792, 1760 
guineas (3rd of July), and BlindmafCs Buff, 27 x 35, engraved by 
W. Ward, 1788, 1100 guineas (28th of March). 

Modern English artists are grouped together in the following 
table, and again the order of arrangement is according to the 
respective market value as shown at the season’s sales : 


Name of ArtiHt 

Title of Flotare 

Bale 

Price 

In 190S 

PreylonB Price 

SirW.Q. Orchard- 

HardHit, 1879, 83x48 

H.Bobert8 

Gb. 

3300 

Previous ‘re- 

son 




oord,* 710 ga. 


Napoleon on H.M.B Belle- 
fxmhofi, 38 X 44 

Haroonr of Befuge, 22 x 9S, d. 

Holland 

1600 


F. Walker 

Tatham 

2860 

Beeord for 




Walker. 


Marlow Ferry, 11 x 18, d. 

Holland 

2700 

L ehm an n, 
1893, 1120 ga. 

»» 

The Street, Oookham, 9 x 18, 


1600 

1875, 460 gs.; 


d. 



1886, 860 gs. 


The Fiehmonger’s Shop, 

99 

1600 

1892, 600 gs. 


14 X 33, <2. 





The Violet Field, 9 x IS, d. . 

The Old Oate, 1869,63 x 66 

Tatham 

1600 

Artist’s price, 
50 gs. 

II 

99 

1500 

— 

»♦ 

The Bee>Hives, 9 X IS, d. . 

It 

660 

1888, 205 gs. 

Sit J. SS. Millais 

The Gamhler’s Wife, 1869, 

REoberts 

2100 

1874, 880 gs. 

86x16 



1 ■ 

Gidler Benin’, 1861, 48 x 81 

Holland 

1800 

1904, 1600 gs. 

»i ■ 

Orphfloia, 1886, 87x97. 

Tatham 

1640 

— 

' »i 

Fringe of the Mhor, 1874, 

lamay 

1100 

— 


68x86 



»» ■ . 

Sonad of Many Waters^ 1876, 

Ooghill 

UOO 

1892, 3900 gs. 


67x88 



1 1884, 1400 ge. 


Btelk, 1868, 44 x 86 . 

H. Bbherts 

1060 


The Whihe Coelade, 1863, 

„ 

1060 

I 1889, 400 ge. 





i' ■ , , ■ ■ 
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i?«aM c^.Ai^ 

Tltis ot neSure 

Sole 

inim 

PjXflo/n»f1eie0 

Sir J.E.Uaii^ 

!fihe ilfocm is Up, tke., 1800, 
Mum 

H.Bo^rts 

0*. 

900 

1900, 1000 gs. 

w 

CookooMSSO, 60 x 39. 

July 8 

820 

1884,1900 gs. ; 
1900, 1560 gs, 

G.MasQa* * 

The Gandsr,18S6,18i«8S . 

Tittham 

1900 

Pr«?iou8 ire^ 
cord, 4802. 

J. Xdnit^l, aeti. . 

CariTing Wheat, 1862-74, 
89x64 

Ismay 

1900 

1667, 1650 gs. 


Timber Waggon, 1852, 85 x 56 

April 4 

2150 

1892, 3100 gs. 


A Forest Hoad, 1853, 35 x 56 
The Brow of the Hill, 1868, 
21x30 

Ismay 

1280 

1859, 6002. 

u • 

Holland 

620 

' — 

8ir n. Bame- 
# JottttS 

Love Amdng the BtiitiB, 
88 x 60, d. 

T^Ltham 

1575 

— ■ 


Wood Nymph, 1888, 48 x 48 
The Bath of Venus, 52 x 18, d. 

Connal 

1130 

— 



560 

— 

*» 

Heart of the Bose, 1889, 87 x 51 


500 

— ■ 

J. P. Lewis 

Turkish School, Cairo, 1865, 
25 X 82 

Holland 

1250 

1 

1891,1700 gs. 


A Eibob Shop, Scutari, 1868, 
20x30 

ft 

i 1000 


Sir D. Wilkie . 

■ 

Cotter’s Saturday Night, 1887, 
38x42 

Ismay 

' 1100 

1872, 690 gs. ; 
1897, 1250 gs. 


Bride at Her Toilet, 1888, 
38x48 

July 8 

900 

1892, 700 gs. 

James Solland 

Venice, 1846, 26 x 35 . 

Holland 

! 1150 

1870, 98 gs. 


Venice, 14 x 24 . 

It 

' 660 

— 

It 

Colleoni Monument, 1880-81, 
29x84 

n 

! 620 

1 

1872, 195 gs. ; 
1876, 320 gs. 

I M 

Grand Canal, Venice, 12 x 19, d. 

tt 

585 

1894, 300 gs. 

j P. de WInt 

Lincoln, 11 x 35, d. 

Tatham 

‘ 1050 

1899, 480 gs. 

j Albert Moord . 

Midsummer, 1867, 61 x 58 . 

Connal 

1000 

Cost 8002. 

ft 

Beading Aloud, 1884, 41 x 80 

„ 

800 

Cost 750Z. 

1 Sir L. Alma- 
Tadema 

Close of a Joyfill Day, 1894, 
82x13 

April 4 

920 

— 

1 D. Cox . 

Lancaster, Peace and War, 
1842,19x29 

Holland 

920 

1887, 810 gs. 

1 A. C. Gow 

1 

Garrison Marching out of 
Lille, 1887,47 x 60 

tt 

720 

Becord price. 


With very few exceptions all the pictures in the foregoing list 
have more than maintained their previous market values, and what 
applies to particular pictures may be taken as applying generally to 
the artiats who painted them. Muotuations occur, for no apparent 
reason, in connexion with the sale of all kinds of art and literary 
property. Generally speaking, the ‘ drops ’ of the year have occurred 
in connexion with unimportant works of distinguished artists, or 
with artists who, having had their little summer of popularity, are 
no longer vital forces in English art. Some of these reverses of 
fortune may be briefly illustrated. W. C. T. Dobson’s Kate Kearney^ 
1873, has declined from 130 guineas in 1876 to ^ guineas in 1908 ; 
E. Duncan^s Wmh near Corhihe Mocke^ 1865, from 146 guineas in 1881 
to 18 guineas ; Sir J. Gilbert’s On the 1878, from S80 guineas 

in 1876 to 82 guineas ; E. W. Topham’s 1870, 

from 200 guineas in IMI to 65 guineas ; W. GoUins* Grmm Smds, 
from 250 guineas in 1874 to 32 guineas ; fi. Mac(»diooh’s 
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1866, leem 4S0 gumeius is. 1§S4 to §5 gdmoius ; W. McyHer’s 

184S, ftom 76Q gdsoasis^ to 130 g^oM ; Sir £/LasdAe(^o 

Oger ait({ 1842, from llKX) guisoM in 1^ to 360 gOisoaO j 

J. C. HookV Maelmd Tmt^ from 860 gumoia in 1892 to 860 guinoas ; 
and J. Phillip's Qi^^s ToUa, from 625 gniseas in 1867 to 520 guinmi, 
Imving roaehod its high-water maii: in 1897 at 1,700 gtoneas. 

f ha old masters have made a very poor ' show ^ this year in the 
sale-room ; the one ' sensation ’ of this section oocnrred is coimesdon 
with Bemhrandt’s portrait of his son Titos, a three-quarter length, 
which was in Lord Young’s sale os the 29th of February. It was 
purchased by a firm of dealers at the modest price of 206 guineas, 
and early in April it was announced that, after the picture was deaned* 
it turned out to be a very fine example of the master, and that it 
had been sold in Berlin for something like 8000^., which can hardly 
be regarded as a^ poor return for eight weeks’ investment ! On the 
other hand, the most noteworthy ‘ drop ^ of the season was in con- 
nexion with a fully documented example of Hobbema in the Holland 
collection, The Market Day^ 17 x 21, which, bought at the Novar 
sale in 1878 for 700 guineas, now realised only 260 guineas. In con- 
nexion with the first entry in the following table, it should be explained 
that most of the pictures at Trentham Hall were submitted last year 
to public auction on the premises — always an unwise proceeding-— 
and that many of them failed to reach the reserves. Those that were 
bought in were, with others, again offered at Christies’ in February last. 


i Name of Artist 

i 

Title oi Fiotare | 

1 

Sale 

Price 
iu 1908 

FrsTioixfl Price 

A. Van Dyck . 

Portrait of a Gentleman, 103 

Sutheriand 

Ca 

2100 

1907, 120 gs. 

x65 

Cardinal Bivarola, 39 x 80 . 

July 8 

It 

780 

_ 

Jftembmndt [? by 

Portrait of a Gentleman, SS 

2000 

1890, 1650gs. 

F. Bol] 

x3d 

Philosopher Writing, 51 x 5 . 

May 16 

800 

1828, 81 gs. 

A. and L. De 

ChiMren^s Ooneert, 1699, 

Loder 

1270 

1876, 470 gs. 

Nain [? by Jan 
Moienaer] 
VelafKioeK 

26 X 88 

Peasants at a Bepast, 87 x 48 

July 8 

1000 


Portrait of a Lady, 29 x 24 . 

„ 

1000 

— 

J. Buyadael 

The Bleaching Ground 

Jas. 

Knowles 

« 

920 

1867, 18 gs. 

H. 3PVsi5ecard . 

»» ' 

Bntraaoe to a Park, d. . 

66QZ. 

Previous 
English re- 
cord 176 gs. 

Laodfioape with Big Trees, 


9001. 

Claude Lorrain . 

Fieherman and Angler, 


6301. 

1876, 66 gs. 

BdeBles . 

26x80 

3t Catherine and St. Baring 

Pomlonb; 

700 



A. Van der Keer 

eaoh 88 x11 

Woody mTor Scene, 26 x 84 * 

MaylS 

» 

640 



B. Van d^ 

Madonna and Child Bn- 

600 


. Wayien 

thr6tted,9|xT 

Biidsten Beetle, 1 «.k 17 ^ 

Ponsonby 

200 

1902, 62 gs. 


In no resp^ have the sales of the last year or two been more 

the BarWwm school of Fmich 
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pi^atiisg. 0p to 1^, as may be seen Irom Bedlosd’s AH 
group of artists to haire 6iasted» so lax as Bugltafa 

auetious are oouoemed ; and yet, according to Edward Strahan’s 
Aft Treasures e/Am^^, nearly every important ooUeotion of piotures 
in that oountxy was more or less made up of worirs by artists who fall 
into thk group, ^ judging from auction records, the tide of popalaxity 
would seem to have arisen in Englmid in 1890 ; but that there 
were many ooUeotoxs and collections before this may be seen from 
Mr. D, (hH>al Thomson’s admirable book, The BaHnzan Sdnod of 
published in 1891, of which a new edition appeared in 
1902. It is only within recent years that some of these collections, 
w^oh were formed or being formed when Mr. Thomson wrote his 
book, have, in the natural course of events, come into the auction room 
or have otherwise been dispersed. 

The Barbizon men were prodigious workers, but most of them 
died, if not in poverty, at least not overburdened with this world’s 
goods. The growth in the general appreciation of their genius was a 
slow one, with the natural result that when they passed away their 
studios were stocked with unsold pictures. From these sources and 
from others, up to the year 1900, over 3200 examples of Corot, about 
1600 of Daubigny, and over 1000 of Diaz have been sold by public 
auction in Paris and elsewhere. Some of the highest prices have 
been paid not in Paris, but in New York and London. In the following 
table 1 am able to convey many interesting points. The second and 
third columns show the number of works of each artist which have 
been sold in New York from 1886 to 1906, and in London from 1886 
to 1907 ; the fourth and fifth columns indicate ‘ record ’ prices in 
America and England respectively, with the year of sale ; and the 
final column the French ‘ record ’ prices (up to 1900) of the first 
three on the list. I am not able, with any degree of accuracy, to 
give the record prices of the second three, nor to bring the figu^ in 
the last column up to a more recent date than 1900 : 


Artbt 

WorkB 
sold in 
New 
York 

In 

London 

▲merioan Secord 

EngUah Eeoord 

Frenob Becord 
(tolSOO) 

Corot 

116 

49 

Donaro 

1898, 86,000 

Ur. 

1905, 2650 

Ftt. 

1892, 101,000 

Daubtoy . 

88 

1 22 

1908, 9,700 

1899, 

720 

1891, 68,000 

Diaz . . ^ ! 

120 1 

26 

1900, 16,900 1 

1908, 

860 

1897, 42,000 

Jaeque (C2i.) , 

56 

16 

1902, 8,100 1 

1902, 920 

■ — 

Manve * . 

50 

20 

1906, 42,250 

1897, 

580 

. — , 

Troyon . 

84 

89 

1888, 26,000 

1902, 7000 



* impotiftiiDn into America of piotaree by ariisto of Uie Birbbou aohool dates 

back for more than half a oentiiry. Mr. Seth Morton Vose, a dealer of Proridenee, 
Bhode Island, imiwrt^ his first pa^ by Ctorot in lS53,his fimtfroyons la 18S4, 
and by 1857 he had not only piotwes by these masters, hat others by PUmbigny, 
Millet, Bonieean, ]>iaa and Deiaoroia. 

^ Maave is, of coarse, a l>atcdi arUstfbat hiiafiSiaity to the Baibirmi sob 
in Daubisoy—is snffloiently strong to exonse his betstg included in Uie above list. 
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Large aa are these priees, examples el most ol these artists have 
changed hands, a Vaime^r at far hi^er sums* Corot’s Le Ltm^ for 
instance, formmrlj in the James Staats Forhes collection, was sdd by 
one dealer to another for 18,0002,, and this is by no meazm a solitary 
instance, even of its kind. To leave, however, the general for the 
particular, and to come back to the sales of the season just closed, 
I have tabnlated the more important examples of the Barbizon and 
modem Continental schools which have reached, or very nearly 
reached, four figures. It will be more convenient to arrange the 
artists in alphabetical order : 






aj 

Previona 

Nmm of Ariiiit 

Tlfclo of Work 

rrioe 

Sale 

EngUth . 
Record 

Corot. 

River Scene, 17 x 23 

Qt. 

8000 

Holland 


11 • ’ 

L’ttang, 15 X 26 .... 

2600 


1905, 

2650 gs. 

*» • • 

Edge of the Wood, 20 x 25 

2150 

H. Roberts 


Landscape, 10 x 22 . 

1400 


i 11 » 

Quiet Lake, 16x21. 

850 



i Daubigny . 

On the Oise : Morning. 1872, 

17x32 

On the Oise : Evening, 1873, 

3500 

Holland 

1904, 

820 gs. 

i 

14x26 

2900 



Village with Church, 1864, 13 x 21 . 

630 

H. Roberts 


Diaz . 

The Bathers, 17 x 26 

2950 

Holland 

11903, 

»» • • 

Woody Landscape, 10 x 13 

650 

„ 

f 860 gs. 

Harpiffnies 

Matin4e d’Automne, 1901, 25 x 31 . 

1600 


1 1898, 

1 210 gs. 


Evening, 1902, 25 x 31 . 

750 

H. Roberts 

Israels 

La Fite de Jeanne, 28 x 52 

1600 » 

Ismey 


Sailing the Toy Boat, 19 x 29 . 

1600 

H. Roberts 



Age, 46 X 83 

1350 

„ 

1879, 

*f * 

The Widower, 18 x 28 . 

1200 

99 

’ 1610>g8. 

» * 

Washing Day, 16 x 21 . 

1100 


» * 

Waiting, 15 x 31 . 

720 

99 


Jaoqne 

The Flock, 28 x 39 . 

2500 

! 


II 1 

Watering the Flock, 81 x 26 . 
liUidsea^ with I^ook of Sheep, 

1250 

Holland 

July 10 
i Holland 

1902, 

‘ 920 gs. 


81x25 

1050 

♦1 

Woody Pasture, 16 x 26 . 

880 


L’Hermiite 

The Gleaners : Evening, 1890, 





88 x 80. 

2500 

ft 

1905, 

‘ 540 gs. 

11 

The Gleaners, 1889, 27 x 42 . 

1260 

It 

11 

ThePlodt,89 x 27 . 

960 

H. Roberts 

11 

The Evening Meal, 29 x 24 

840 ! 

9f 


Mauve 

Beinming from Work, 22 x 40 

1566 

June 19 

11897, 

\ 680 gs. 

11 

Plonghing, 10 x 18 . . 

976 

H. Roberts 

H 

On the Soheldt, 29 X 48 . . . 

860 

Dickens 

Treyon 

The Ferry« 28 x 19 . . • . 

3100 

Holland 

1 1902, 

[ 7000 gs. 

11 * 

liandsoi^e with Cattle, 11 x 16 

1150 

H, Roberts 


j The Fisherman, 14 x 81 . . 

1060 

ri 

VaaMaioke 

I Betoming from Psiiture, 28 x 28 . 

i 

1150 

Holland 

( 1905, 

1 1650 gs. 


Of the ten artists named in the foregoing list, it will be seen that 
Vrecofd ’ ptioes have bean obtaiiied thui season for works by seven out 
of that number ; in another case^Israeb-^th^ two highest prices only 
fall 10 guineas below the ^^p^ Had there been space 

* Tliis pifttttSV ivom Ui* sriiit’i itudio at The Hague, and at the 
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to » doMn ototo^bttt mob 

’ i(« i^tuto % aittuto of toe CtotiMtetid edu^ 

Midd be mention facte dose totild £ft toe fietoifr^^ 

eeeeo& d 31 ( 16 ^ of toe ordiiwry ; end, takea geneieilji it me; 
dMBi to be as ooe of toe most loaiarkaide and nwat istncaetoig 
eeae^ d toe laat qearter of a ceatuxy. 

W. Bobkns. 



THE CENSORSHIP OF FICTION 


Thers is perliiaps no brancli of work amongst the arts so free at the 
present time as that of the writmg of fiction. Th^e are no official 
prohibitions, no embairasaing 0r hampering limitatLons, no oppressive 
restraints. Subject and method of tr^tment are both firee. A writer 
is under no special obligation, no preliminary guarantee ; he may 
choose his own subject and treat it in his own way. In fact, his duty 
to the public— to the State— appears to be wsL What one might call 
the cosmic police do not trouble him at ail. Under liiese conditions, 
hitherto kept possible by the self-respect of authors, a branoh of the 
art of authorship has arisen and gone on perfecting itself in mechanical 
excellence, until it has become an important factor of the life of the 
nation. To-day if the supply of fiction were to be suddenly with- 
drawn the effect would be felt almost as much as the Mure of the 
supply of bieadstuffs. Happily fiction is not dependent on the 
existence of peace, or the fiourishing of trade, or indeed on any form 
of national well-being. War and business worries— distress in any 
form — ^are clamorous, in their own ways for intelleotual antidotes ; 
so that though the nature of the output may be of every varying 
kind, the supply is undiminished. Herein it is that the wide soope 
of the art of fiction proves its excellence ; as no subject and no form 
of ta:eatment is barred it follows that chan^ng needs may find settle- 
ment in Suitable opposites. And so imaginative work becomes 
reec^ptused in the higher state<nraft as a imdEul product. 

But in the real world all flings are^^ fe^ relative. There is in 
reiffity, whose e^tence and progresa must be based on cosmic laws, 
no su^ thi^ as abscdute freedom. The needs a nd necessarily 
recognised rights of individuals and groups must at times become so 
confficting that some sort of g^e-and-talm ndes or laws are necessary 
to the gesM^ good. IMe put it in general form that 

freedom contains in its very structure the germs of restraint. The 
measure and method of that rostaraint have to be ascertained by ex- 
peiimice, and in scmie measure by experiment, for if we wait t21 
expe^ce, following a tim^e course of ktisses /airs, has learned the 

'a'-pasft .of the protective . fOiCe' of 

kWMsi a#iy. 
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Tfaii in a i^oaopliy too aiinple to bo pat in booko, ai^ baa ita 
6iiataciD6 in tbe Jbtaan i^ OT^y sane individual af^ly it to 

tbe subject in fueation^^tbe union or at least the reo(^tion of tw^^ 
vdues, exodObnoes of inn^ Beatraintinay 

be one ^ two ' kin<b that which is oompciied by extern^ 

fozces^ ot that which comes from within. In art the latter m its 
usual phase is known as * reticence.’ This is the highest quality of 
art ; Whidi can be and is its chief and crowning glory. It is 
an attribute practically undednable. Its conditions are so varying 
and so mtiltitudinous, its degrees so finely graded, its workings so 
mystmous, its end so elusive, that it is not possible to explain it ade- 
quatdy by words which are themselves defective and yet of ever- 
varying meaning. Suffice it that it is recognisable, and recognised, 
by all true artists. In it consists largely, if not wholly, the ethics 
of art ; and on it, or in it depends that quality of art which brings it 
within the classification of ‘ high * art. The measure of the‘ ethics 
of the artist is expressed in the reticence shown in his work ; and 
where such self-restraint exists there is no need for external com- 
pelling force. In fact, self-restraint is the bulwark of freedom, inas- 
much as it makes other forms of restraint unnecessary. Some power 
must somewhere in the advance of things recognise the imperfection 
of humanity. When the integer of that great body recognises that 
imperfection and the evils consequent upon it, those evils are at their 
least. 

This is especially so where imagination is concerned, for the bounds 
of such being vague, the restraint from within need only be applied 
to the hither or known edge of the area of demarcation ; whereas if 
laws of restraint have to be made at all they must, in order to be of 
efficacy, be applicable to the whole area. This proposition may seem 
at first glance to be in some way a paradox ; that as the object of the 
external power is to prevent a thing of possible good from straying 
into the region of evil, the mandate should be to prevent excursion 
beyond the outmost point of good. But it is no paradox at all. The • 
object is not merely to prevent the- stra3diig from the region of good, 
but to do so with the least measure of efiort and at the smallest cost 
of friction. Whatever law, then, can be made or whatever application 
of force used to efiect this— whether such law or force originate from 
within or from without— should in the first be as little drastic as 
possible and in the other as gentle as may prevail. Indeed, the dif- 
ference between the internal and. external forces thus ap|died is some- 
thing like the difierence between ethical and criminal laws. In the 
great woiM of fact, if ethical law be not observed the €stmmA hm 
come into operation, so that the balance of individuti x^t be main- 
tained^^and cosmic law vindicated. 

I iMhk tide may be proved by the history of hfa^ 

of fiction-^the novi^ and the drama. By dranm we must ti^e d^^mia 



when acted. Unacted drama & but the novel in another literary 
form. 1?he novel we old meaning as a story, quite 

irrespectiye of l^ig^ or divisions. In the case of drama the nec^ity 
for an extern^ controlling force has been Ulnstrated throughout soma 
three centuries, and by its history we may by a parity of reasoning 
gain some light upon the dangers of the other form of literary effort. 
Of course, primarily the controlE^ teoe comes into operation because 
the possibilities of trouble are multiped by Ibe fact that its mechanisni 
of exploiting thoughts is by means of the human body ; and inasmuch 
as poor humanity is likely to err in many wajrs, possilriKtieB of error 
in this respect are superadded to the inherent possibilities of purely 
literary form. There is also another aspect of this control which • 
must be mentioned before being set aside, lest it confuse issues in the 
case of the novel. This latter is the State aspect of censorship. It 
must be borne in mind that this is a State and not a political aspect. 

It came into existence and remains entirely for the protection of the 
King. The official who has to deal with the question is a State and 
not a political official, and has his bounds of jurisdiction regarding 
the drama fixed ipso faOo by the residence of the King. But in the 
matter of the general welfare of the public the censorship of the drama 
is based on the necessity of perpetually combating human weakness. 
This weakness is of two kinds — or rather in two forms : the weakness 
of the great mass of people who form audiences, and of those who are 
content to do base things in the way of catering for these base appetites. 
In fact, the quarrel rages round the standard of the higher law, made 
for the elevation as against the degradation of humanity; another 
instance of the war between God and devil. The vice of the many 
of the audience in this case is in the pelding to the pleasant sins or 
weaknesses of the fiesh as against the restraining laws made for the 
protection of higher effort. The vice of the few who pater is avarice 
pure and simple. For gain of some form they are willing to break 
laws-^all them conventions if you will, but they are none the less 
laws. The process of this mutual ill-doing is not xmually violent. 

It creeps in by degrees, each one who takes a part in it going a step 
beyond hie fefiows, as though the violation of law had become an 
established right by its exerdise. This goes on till a comparison 
between and what is shows to any eye, even an unskilled 

one, a atsartiing fact of decadence. Then, as is too often observable 
in public matters, offidal guardianship of ethical values wakes up and 
acts — when it is too late for any practice effect. To prevent this, 
eeiisoi»hip must be continuous and rigid. There must be no begin- 
ffings of evfl, no ffaws in the mason work of the dam. The force 
of evil, saati-ethioal evil, is the more dangerous as it is a natural force. 

It is as nwtoal for man to rin as to Uve and to take a part in the 
ueoewaagr stdife of living. But if ^ogress be a good and is to be aimed 
^ in organharicm q| forces, the powers of evil, natural 

V ' ■ ■ ■ K K 
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AS 88 lattirt; be embated 41^ slon^^^ Eoe. II is not 

toffi^eal to iiiAfce 8 boveTer gieal, ben Iben ; -mholA 
bxnitiec nwl be^ 

For while the tired waveSf vaiiily breaking, 

Seem here no painftd ineh to gain, 

Far baek, throngh ereelui and inlete making, 

Comes silent, flooding in, the main, 

What use is it, then, in the great scheme of national life, to guard 
against evil in one form whilst in another form it is free to act ? In aU 
things of which suggestion is a part there is a possible element of evil. 

* Eyen in imagination, of whose products the best known and most 
potent is perhaps fiction, there is a danger of corruption. * For imagina- 
tion is not limited to materials of a special kind ; there is no assorted 
and approved stock of raw material for its use. The whole worlds 
of fact and fancy are open to it. ' This is its strength, and those 
who have imagination and believe in its power as a working factor 
in education — ^and so making for good — may well be jealous of its 
privileges, not the least amongst which is its freedom. Its weakness 
on its assailable side is that it is absolutely and entirely personal. 
To what Walt Whitman calls ‘ the en masse ’ imagination does not 
apply, does not appeal. If the ‘ en masse ’ feels its effects it does so 
not as a unit but as a congeries of individuals ; a wave there may be, 
but it is a wave of integers dominated by a common thought or pur- 
pose. This being so, the strongest controlling force of imagination 
is in the individual with whom it originates. No one has power to 
stop the workings of imagination, not even the individual whose 
sensoria afford its source. But the individual producer or recorder 
can control his own utterances ; he may have to feel, but he need not 
of necessity speak or write. And so individual discretion is the first 
line of defence against such evils as may come from imagination — 
itself pure, a process of thought, working unintentionally with impure 
or dangerous material. To the drama as written this argument appUes ; 
to the play as acted it does not. . The dramatist like any other person 
of imagination can control his output in the first instance. And like 
any other writer he has been, up to the present, free to print his work ; 
his publishing it being simply subject to ordinary police oonri^ol. It is 
on the stage and acting side that the censorship as existing comes in. 
Of course it must be borne in mind that if the evil is traceable to 
thoughts as set forth in words, the words must then come into the 
pur^dew and under the knife of the censor. But up to the point of 
stage use the dramatist has the same freedom as any eifkm writer of 
fiction. 

Now as to the possible evils of imagination. Wherein or of what 
kinds are or|inay such be ? We shafl, I think* on omu^ering the 
matter, &id that they are entirely limited to evff effects produced on 
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the seiMses, Here I speak oaly eh the ethical side ; thei^ nmy br evis 
oi revolt agalmst poMtN^ or social laws, bet in such case the work of 
imi^imation, novelordraiiw, iiiustbetdEenaeaiiedu<»ti^ 
or medium only. Imaginiatioti dic»» not appeal to a nation except 
throngh its tnut^^ taken as de^g with individualB 

only, thou^ its effects nmy of general, if not of 

universal import. As example, in a base ^y given in a crowded 
theatre, though many may be patifted and so debased by the expo- 
sition of lewd suggestion — either verb^ or of movement or appear- 
ance—there are others who will be disgusted. It is through the cor- 
ruption of individuals that the ham is done. A close analysis will 
show that the only emotions which in the long run harm are those * 
arising from sex impulses, and when we have realised this we have 
put a finger on the actual point of danger. Practically in this country 
the danger from unacted plays has not up to the present existed, 
English people do not as a nde read plays ; they prefer to see them 
acted. This is no doubt largely due to the fact that for a couple of 
centuries the plays that have been published, having already for 
stage purposes passed the censor, have had any passages considered 
objectionable or si^gestive of evil deleted. As a practical matter 
they are as a rule but dull reading to those who look for salacious 
matter. Truly even the plays of the Restoration period and after^ 
when Congreve, Wycherley, Farquhar and Mrs. Aphra Behn flourished, 
were written to suit a debased public taste; even these are but tame 
affairs compared with some of l^e work of our novelists. But if the 
growing custom continues of publishing as literary works stage plays 
forbidden for that purpose by the censor, the public may-— will— end 
by reading them in the hope of finding offensive matter. They will 
bring to the study for evil motives an ardour denied for purposes of 
good. 

I may perhaps here explain that 1 speak of " the censor ’ for pur- 
poses of oleamess and brevity. We have a certain censorship over 
plays, but there is no such oficid as ‘ the censor.’ By the Theatres 
Act the work of supervision of the stage is entrusted to the Lord 
Chamberlain, and it is a |»rt of the duty of that functionary to issue 
the licence demeed by the Act as a necessary pieHminary to the pro- 
duction of the play in a leased thea^. For convenience— since he 
naturally cannot do such a mass of work himself— the Lord Chamber- 
lain deputes a wefl-qnaiifled genflmnan to make the necessary ex- 
amination of the submitted for Heence. It is this gentleman 
to whom is applied the hem * oei»mr ’ by the writers of letters to 
newspaper and d articles in magi^eB who damour against ' oppres- 
sion ’ call aloud for absointe freedom of subject and treatment of 

Hero TO come to a point at w^h for our present purpose we 
^y sjpeak of ' fiotion ’ la b^ the forms of imagmative 
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fictionv ^6 drama. If we take it aa - published ’ fictien 

«e oaEexdEde^^^ of tbe drama, Miiie fie^ 

mclude sB CK^ of literary eSo!^ as applied to imaginative work, 
cd wMck but an accepted form. Henceforth in this 

artidle we most take fiction to mean published ficMon, irrespective of 
form or si^ By this means the matter narrows itself down to its 
simpl^t form, and we find ourselves face to face with the question : 
Are we or are we not ultimately to allow fiction to be put forth without 
any form of restraint whatever ? The question is not merely a civic 
or national one. It is racial, all-embracing, human. Fiction is per- 
haps the most powerful form of teaching available. It can be most 

• potent for good ; and if we are to allow it to work for evil we shall 
surely have to pay in time for the consequent evil effects. Let not 
anyone with a non-understanding or misapplied moral sense say or 
believe that fiction, being essentially based on something that is not 
true, should be excluded altogether from the field of morals. The 
highest of all teachers and moralists, Christ Himself, did not disdain 

* it as a method or opportunity of carrying great truth. But He seemed 
to hold it as His chosen means of seeking to instil truth. What is a 
parable but a novel in little ? A parable may be true in historical 
fact — ^its ethical truth may be complete, but if so the truth is accidental 
and not essential. When those who listened to the Master were told 
that ‘ a sower went forth to sow,’ or that * a certain man planted a 
vineyard, and set an hedge about it,’ or ‘ a certain man made a great 
supper, and bade many,’ or ‘ two men went up into the Temple to 
pray,’ did they believe, or were they intended to believe, that they 
were being treated to a scrap of veracious his1x>ry? No. The 
purpose of the Teacher was to win their hearts through the force of 
imagination. If there be any doubt of this, read the parable of Dives 
and Lazarus. Here the Master, who knew the workings of heart and 
brain, did not hesitate to give even presumably fictitious details which 
might enhance the force and conviction of His story — ^just as a novelist 
of to-day does. He followed the two men into the divisions of the 
‘ under world,’ and even heightened the scenic effect by the suggestion 
of a great gulf between tbe two. When Christ taught in such a way, 
are we to reprobate tbe method or even to forego it t Should we not 
rather encourage and protect so potent a form of teaching, and guard 
it against evil use ? 

The first question then is as to restraint or no restiamt. That 
restraint in some form is necessary is shown by the histo]^ of the 
few yem^s with regard to works of fiction. The seU^^restrai^^ 
reticence whiih many writers have through x^ntimies 
behalf of an art which they loved and honoured has not of late been 
exfflpdBed by the few who seek to make money and iK^hievo aoteiriety 
through base meansv Th^ is no denying the fact nor the cause ; 
both are only too painM Wifiiin a couple of fm» past 
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quilse a number of novels bave been pubfiahed in Engbmd ^at would 
be a dU^aoe to a^ countty even less civilised than our own. 
class of works to which I allude are meant by both aul^orB and 
publishers to bring to the winning of commercial success the forces of 
itiTiAyftnt Avtl in man. The word man here stands for woman as well 
as man ; indeed, women are the worst oSenders in this form of breach 
of moral law. As to the alkged men who follow this loaibsome 
calling, what term of opprobrium is sufficient, what punishment could 
be too great ? This judgment of work which claims to be artistic may 
seem harsh, and punishment may seem vindictive ; the writer has no 
wifi^ to be either harsh or vin^crive— except in so far as all just 
judgment may seem harsh and all punishment vindictive. For look t 
what those people have done. They found an art wholesome, they 
made it morbid ; they found it pure, they left it sullied. Up to this 
time it was free— the freest thing in the land ; they so treated it, they 
BO abused the powers allowed them and their own opportunities, 
that continued freedom becomes dangerous, even impossible. They 
in their selfish greed tried to deprave where others had striven to 
elevate. In the language of the pulpit, they have ‘ crucified Christ 
afresh/ The merest glance at some of their work will justify any 
harshness of judgment ; the roughest synopsis will horrify. It is 
not well to name either these books or their authors, for such would 
but make known what is better suppressed, and give the writers the 
advertisement which they crave. It may be taken that such works 
as are here spoken of deal not merely with natural misdoing based on 
human weakness, frailty, or passions of the senses, but with vices so 
fiagitious, so opposed to even the decencies of nature in its crudest 
and lowest forms, that the poignancy of moral disgust is lost in horror. 
This article is no mere protest against academic faults or breaches 
of good taste. It is a deliberate indictment of a class of literature 
so vile that it is actually corrupting the nation. 

The subject is one seriously undertaken, and with a full sense of 
responribfiity. The evil is a grave and dangerous one, and nmy, if 
it does m)t Already, deeply afiect the principles and lives of the young 
people of this country. The measure of protection from it involves 
a departure the custom of free speech hitherto tolerated by the 
li^dature. But ike class it deals with is constructively a criminal 
class, aud represMve measures such as iMre required in dealing with all 
oimet are necesj^^ Fress criticism, which might help to restrain, 
is sadfy defiemt ; Fress generally has mamfestly not done its duty 
m thk respect. The o&ndefs are such as are amenable only to 
punitive measures. Th^ may be described as a class which is thus 
<^eAgMted«j|]i the seardNug Doric of the North of Ireland, * They 
woidi do liittfe for GodA e$ke if the devil was dead ! ’ It is hardly 
posrible to Obliterate such works of rimmeful lubricity ; unhappSy 

a continuous maiket foc^^^ 
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laid o^ut. We take ste|>B to deal drasticady w^ eTils 

meziaoe w of society. I>aa 0 e koiifl^^^ a^ xegaxded 

are sternly dealt witii, tke sale of nocrious 
, even i&e sale of intoxicants is liim by 
r^tzaiili^ In fact, a& oocupatkiiis based cm bninan f^ 

are by the general wisdom of the State put in greater or less degree 
imder supervision. Why not, then, if neoessaiy, adopt the same 
attitude towards an evil more grave than any of tbe above, beoause 
inote inmdious ? 

The writer does not, for one, wish such a thing as a censorship of 
f dction to be brought about if it can be possibly avoided, H pme other 
means of protection for the highest dass of literature can be found or 
designed. He glories, like the others of his calling, in the freedom of 
; letters, and trusts that some way may be found of dealing with the 
dangers that threaten. But if no other adequate way can be found, 
and if the plague-spot continues to enlarge, a censorship there must 
be. Of course there is, in a way, a remedy already. There exists a 
censorship of a kind, but it is crude and coarse and clumsy, and difficult 
of operation — the police. No one could wish an art so fine as litera- 
ture, with a spirit as subtle and evanescent as oenanthic ether — ^the 
outward expresrion of the ‘ thaumaturgic art of thought ’ — ^put under 
repressive measures carried out by coarse officials. But it is the 
coarseness and unscrupulousness of certain writers of fiction which 
has brought the evil ; on their heads be it. 

The sad part of the whole thing is the wantonness of it. Coarse- 
ness there has always been of some measure. Smollett, for instance, 
was undeniably and wantonly coarse ; even Fielding’s beautiful work 
was dyed with the colour of an age of luxury and unscrupulousness. 
But certain of the writers of our time claim absolute freedom of both 
subject and method of treatment, in order that they may deal with 
what they call ‘ problems.’ Now there is no problem which may arise 
to any human being in the long course between the cradle and the 
grave which need be forbidden to. public consideration, and which 
may not be wholesomely dealt with. There is not a household which 
may not have its painful experiences of some of them, and they i^re 
solved to some end with boldness and decorum. But it may be feared 
that writers who deal with lewd subjects generally vm the word 
Vproblem ’ either as a shelter for themselves or as a blind for some 
intention more base than mere honest investigation The proMem 
they have m reality set themselves is to find an easy and proiperouB 
way to their derires without sufiering from public ignominy, pfdioe 
interference, or the reproaches of conscience ; with the inevitable resnlt 
that they rightly incur the penalties distributaMe by aS three* It is 
the same old problem which has tortured fallible humanity fmm 
beginning, or, at any rate, since derire of many things found itself 
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Tmtii can alw»7s ia worthy fashion. Otherwise 

medicine ahd eoigrty w^uM he obnozmus trades, and law and the 
administxation of ieli§^on dangerons oidhngs. As it is, those who 
piosthiate their tedents-Hmd amongst th«n the fairest, imagination-^ 
must expect the treatment accord to the class which they have 
deliberately joined. The rewards of sui^—pasonal luxury and perhaps 
a measure of wealth— may be theirs, but they must not expect the 
pleasures or profits of the just— love and honour, troops of friends, 
and the esteem of good men. 

Beam Stokee. « 
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THE FOUNTAINS OF VERSAILLES 


Of tlie gay thousands who throng Versailles throughout the summer, 
in its stately avenues and shady walks and the rich abundance 
Vaters, probably but few think of what these same waters 
" li^resent as triumph of mind over matter. 

Although the name of Versailles evokes to-day the image of stately 
buildings, cold and passionless guardians of so many souvenirs of 
human will and wilfulness, mad mirth, rollicking comedy and grimmest 
. tn^edy, it evokes also pleasant stretches of lake and canal and 
' bubbling fountain, and especially visions of the wonderful play of 
ics Grandes Eaux ’ on high days and holidays. If it is to those that 
Versailles owes her glory, it is to these that she owes a large share of 
her popularity ; and these are the outcome of a long and strenuous 
efiort of science, for Versailles, left to herself, coidd not have produced 
even the tiniest apology for a fountain. 

‘ The only defect of this charming site is a total absence of water,’ 
says a French author writing of the place, then scarcely more than a 
hamlet ; and he continues : 

‘ An insignificant brooklet, the ru de Galie, flows through the town, 
and this absence of water threatened to be an insTirmountable obstacle 
to the growth of the place. Nothing but the iron will of Louis the 
Fourteenth could have overcome this obstacle.’ 

The ‘ iron will ’ would, however, have availed little had it not 
been backed by the energetic initiative of Colbert and Louvois, who* 
to realise their sovereign’s wishes, hesitated not to demand of the 
science of hydraulics that which she had, as yet, hardly dreamed of 
accomplishing, and to aid her in the royally imposed task reomled 
before no sacrifice of men or money. Colbert, indeed, as we shall see, 
was at first averse to the project, but his resistance was not of icmg 
durati<m. 

The deifire of Louis for fountains at VersaiUes seeiiMi to have^^)^ 
first awalmned by the sight of Vaux, that stately chateau of Fouq^uet, 
the magnificence of which lent only too much colour to 
accusations against its master and which had doubllesa no fittk 
share in Ms downffdl and doleful captivity^ 





Wliftt f bxA iM?ooi»^lisked %t V«tix witk eveiytkibag^ 
favour, he, ZiOii^^ surpass Versailles witk ever^rtkiiig agahist 
him . To estaP^ at waterless Versailles fountains which ^oul4 
exceed in number and beauty the VNjnoaphes de Vaux * sung by La 
Fcmtaine, waa a task worthy the amlntion of even Le Grand Monarque. 

Francine, the creator of the * HympLOS de Vaux,* does not appear to 
have dreamed the possibility of ulilising the waters of the Seine 
at St, Germain. The eighty feet diferenee of level between the 
two pLaoea rendered the idea preposterous. He therefore sought on 
the Mgher ground north of Vers^es and found what he wanted at 
Oiagny. 

Then began the construction of a complicated system of pipe% 
reservoirs, pumps and windmiUs which should assid^ a. constant 
supply of water to the newly made fountains and grottoes 
sailles. But even thus early in her career Versailles provei 
the most ruinously extravagant of the King's favourites, and Colb^, 
as a prudent Keeper of the Royal Purse, was disconsolate. In 1664 
we find him thus appealing to Louis : 

‘ This place is much more for the pleasure and diversion of Your 
Majesty than for His glory. It is quite right that after giving 
great and continued application to State afiairs as commani 
admiration of aU men, Your Majesty should give something to 
pleasures and diversions ; but care should be taken that these t^d 
not to tarnish Your Majesty’s glory. If Your Majesty will seek at 
Versailles the five hundred thousand 6cus spent there during the 
last two years, there will certainly be much difficulty in finding them. 
If Your Majesty would but reflect that to the end of time it will be seen 
in the Treasurer’s accounts that whilst devoting such vast sums 
to Versailles you have neglected the Louvre, which is certainly the 
most superb palace in the whole world and the most worthy of the 
greatness of Your Majesty. 

‘Yom Majesty is aware that, except brilliant exploits of war, 
notjiing so clearly shows the grandeur of a prince as the edifices 
which he erects, and he is judged of dQ posterity by the splendour and 
mapiiieence of the palaces he builds.’ 

A strong dose of undiluted flattery concludes the exordium: 
‘ M que le flus grand Roi^ a le pkis vertuem de la vMdble 

ventu qm fend hA graede princes^ fM mesurd d i’aune de Versailles ; et, 
ioutmfoie^ily a lieu deeraindrece midyear, ^ 

Louis let hiiaadlf be, at least, half convinced, and for some time 
tfe VenaiBes esp^dituie was kept within bounds calculated to 
i^eaaeiim &e tnmlM i^ul of the Minktre des Finances. 

1670 vkited Oond^ at Chantilly, and the sight of 

‘ were hu^ed nor day nor 
desires. The King now resolved that 
jmlge of his greatness by Versailles, and 
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gave himseM witit jevbti^m to the 
tajft of fofthei^ Ms mastw’s wishes. 

(lagny no longer sufficed, and iM ongmeera of the time were in 
deB|i^. A less obstinate man than Louis would have yielded to the 
bevitahte, as indeed for a moment he was tempted to do. Obarks 
l^eirault relates that * onitait en braide de qmtter Vm&Mes mcetmpi- 
aUer h&tir dans un terrain plus h^em,^ But the ‘ iron will ’ 
of the G^rand Moinarque kept mathematicians and en^^neers to their 
task. 

AH the most famous engineers had their pet theories and plans, 
but the most audacious was unquestionably that due to Riquet, who 
ideeiared it possible to bring the Biver Loire to Versailles. Biquet was 
no jnean authority, for to him was due the Canal du Midi, then in 
of making, which connects the Atlantic with the Mediterranean. 
yette%in of the canal which should bring the Loire to Versailles was 
di^n up and the necessary authorisations were about to be signed, 
when the Abb4 Picard, of the Academy of Sciences, bluntly declared 
the thing to be impossible. Charles Perrault, at that time Colbert’s 
s^etary, thus relates the circumstances : 

I mentioned this ’ — ^Picard’s objections — ‘ to M. Colbert. He 
some annoyance and told me to send for the Abbe Picard, 
repeated his assertions. M. Colbert, angry at seeing an obstacle 
appear in the way of the satisfaction he hoped to procure the King, 
spoke very plainly to M. Picard and told him to be careful ; that M. 
Riquet was no ordinary man ; that the success of his canal gave him 
a prestige, and that certainly he could not be so grossly mistaken as 
people wished to make out. M. Picard, without one word of reply, 
made a low bow and withdrew, which surprised me greatly, and it 
seemed to me that the Minister was rather taken aback. 

‘ This took place at the further end of M. Colbert’s library. As he 
was returning to his private room I said that, if he thought fit, I 
would bring M. Riquet and M. Picard together without either suspect- 
ing it to be done intentionally, Mid that 1 would faithfully report 
to him their conversation. M. Colbert approved my idea, and the 
next day I sent for them. When M. Riquet arrived (for 1 had arranged 
that he should come first) 1 said : 

‘ “ M. Colbert has ordered me, sir, to ask you for inlonnatimi with 
regard to the ^eat enterprise you are about to underti^ iu order 
to bring the River Loire to Versailles, for he mahes me to |^ve Im a 
detailed account of the matter, that tiie payments may be «rrfmged 
for. I ooniess, sir,” 1 added, ** that it seems to me a vai^ difficult 
matter, seeing Aat VersaiUes lies high, while the Lmm is oert^ 
in the lowest part of the plains it traverses.” 

‘‘ but malfcismtical^ 

are more exact than any reasomngs based cm the 
of things. I have tahen 
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part of t&e nfrer wli^nce I i^ea^ to the water to wi^ 

1 mteiid It I am dE wliat X advaime. I Itt^ a 

gmater slope thati is necessaiy^^ 

< “ I kaTe been told,” I repled, ^‘ tliat you 
waters of the Loire to the top of Moat Satory, aad- 

“* I do not know,” he mterrnpted, ‘‘ what people may choose 
to relate abotit Mont St. Satory/’ 

* “ There is not,” said I, “ any saint to that mount. It is caikd 
simply Mont Satory, and apparently you have raised hopes that you 
would bring the river there, for two days ago H* le Notre, acGompan 3 rhig 
the King on the banks of the canal at Versailles, remarked what a Ine 
thing it would be to see the vessels from the Loire descendnig the 
hill at full sail and entering the canal itselL M. le Notre could 
have spoken thus had not the King told him that you wq 
the Loire to Mont Satory, and the King could not have said^ 
had not heard it from M. Colbert, who could only have had iF: 
your own Ips.” 

‘ What I have promised I will perform as a gallant man/' 
repled M. Riquet. 

‘ At that moment M. Picard entered. 

* “ Sir,” I said to him, “ you are fond of the beautiM and osj^ 
of the marvellous. At Versailles is going to be done what has hi^ 
been deemed impossible. M. Riquet promises to bring a part oTthe 
Loire to the top of Satory, Think what fountains can be made, 
having a river there ! ” 

* ** Certainly, that would render superfluous both pumps and mils,” 
repled M. Picard, “ but the thing appears to me eirtremely difficult, 
and I hope this gentleman will pardon me for doubting that the Lmie 
can be made to rise even to the level of the ground floor of the Palace 
of VersaiUes, much less to the height of Satory. It is well known 
that the Seine at St. Germain is in summer eighty feet below the 
ground floor of Versailles, and it is not easy to imagine that the Loire, 
at any pcmt whatever, is eighty feet higher than the Seine.” 

■“ Imagination,” said M. Riquet, “must yield to the exact 
measuremeats that have been taken.” 



‘ *‘ Such measurements,” retorted M; Pioa^, “ are not easy to 
take, aasid I doubt whether the ordinary imtruments be sufficiently 
exact for such great distances as those in question.” 

. vThey smd several other tMngs/and l perceived that M. Riquet 
was sum of his gtcmnd^ I reported this conversation to 

M. JOeibert, who some days later j^pointed^ Picard and other 
of the Academy of Sdenoes to take fresh measurements^ 
l^bese led to the plan being abandcmed as impracricabie, and the 
coayiy cumbrous s^tem wHeh had served for Clagny was applied 

Versailles and Eim- 

boi^let^ Where the natural supply of ponds was insufficient, othem 
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hf w flyeteza of tfi&ndhea. ISbo idoio]^ 

betm^n TersaiSeg mA Bambouillet is still cut up by these * rigcieSt* 
m many pli^s, as near Trappes lor inelanee, sMll bear the 
royal crowu and j^eur-ie^t cut in the grey stone of bridge or boundary. 

picturesque little stream, the Bievre, which to-day comes to an 
ignondmous end in the sewers of Paris, was pressed into the service, 
and rei^rvou» were constructed to collect its waters. But s^ there 
was nc^ enough. 

In 1675 Cdibert called to his aid the Flemish engineer, Arnold 
Deidle, whose hydraulic works in his own country were famous. 
Sevdle declared the possibility of raising the waters of the Seine to 
fee^he ever-increasing jeux d^eau of VersfiuUes. After careful sound- 
upon a spot between Chatou and Bougival as most 
at^^ Vfor the huge machine he proposed to erect. 

^«&turally the idea was much discussed in engineering circles, 
and Morland, chief engineer to James the Second of England, found, 
as he believed, a solution simpler and less costly than Deville’s. James 
had so much faith in his own man that he sent him to France to lay 
before Louis, and the rival machineB were put to a practical 
Y^wTwo small models were erected: the one at St. Germain by 
:»^”%ie, the other at Maisons by Morland. The victory remained with 
the'iilemish engineer, who forthwith began his grand construction. 

When, after five years’ hard work and the expenditure of some 
eight million pounds sterling, the machine was completed and the 
waters of the Seine flowed by the Aqueduct of Louveciennes to Ver- 
sailles, the delight of the King was unbounded. Deville received a 
gift of twenty thousand pounds and the honour of the King’s personal 
thanks. He was appointed life-governor of the machine at a yearly 
salary of 2,4001., and had a house built for him at Louveciennes. 

But Deville’s work was barely finished when Colbert fell and was 
succeeded by Louvois, his mortal enemy. 

In this matter of the waters, as in all else, Louvois must needs 
show himself a better man than his fallen riyal. Colbert had dreamed 
of bringing the Loire to Versailles, but he-Louvois-— would certainly 
bring the Eure. The King’s ambition was fanned to the hei|^t of 
folly. Not only should Versailles exceed in glory Vaux and Chantiliy, 
he would execute for his beloved Versai]le»--lus own creation-— 
works excelling all that had been achieved by the fiomane ; his i^e 
and grandeur should far exceed theiis, and posterity, measuring ^ 
jdua gnmd Bm i Vaune de VermUes ’ should have a noble Standard. 

Louvois mibrnitted Ms plau to the Academy of Sdenoes, who, 
noting fibe constant rise of the ground from VersMUes to the Suie, 
was pleased to declare the scheme eminently practicable. The execu- 
tion of it was entrusted to Vauban, the famous mar^uil wi miitmy 
engineer.'. 






If tbe expenditeie^^^l^ lavyi before, it now becaine fi^bnibii^y^ 

Thirty thonaand^men w^ie employed^ M 
whpm two^hi^ were soldiers. The work was begnn at Foni^niii, 
some distance beyond Chartres, by the constradion of a vast reservoir 
in hewn stone destined to receive the sonroes of the Enre, whence 
the water could be directed at will into the canal which should cmsy 
it to Maintenon, a distance of some twenty-eight miles. At Maintenon 
came the big dif^ulty of the profect. The rivet which was to make 
glad the slopes of Veisailles had to be carried across the deep vaBey 
of Maintenon before it could pursue its even way over the plains 
between Bambouiilet and Versailles. 

Louvois and Vauban were by no means the men to be tum^ 
from their task by the difficulty of erecting an aqueduct overj 
and a half miles long, even in a country void of buildingi 
As the land had been scoured to find water, so now it was f 
find stone and lime. The one was found at Epemon, the othef at 
Germonval. But Epemon in one direction and Germonval in another, 
were each distant about eight miles from Maintenon; and Vauban 
realised that even were he to mobilise all the beasts of burden i 
district they would not suffice for the transport of the encj 
amount of material required. So, with the army at his disp 
set to work to dig canals connecting Maintenon with Epemoi^ 
Germonval. 

Threatening war did but redouble the efforts of Louvois to 
complete his gigantic undertaking. Day and night the work went 
steadily on ; the arches of the aqueduct rose as by magic ; across the 
plain which reaches from Maintenon to Trappes the new bed of the 
river was dug, and a series of ponds created to ensure to the stream 
a uniformity of level. At the same time reservoirs were constructed 
for collecting the waters from the ponds of Saclay and Trou Sal4, 
and the pipes carrying the water over the valley of the Bi6vie at Buc 
replaced by a stone aqueduct. 

But events were too quick for Louvois. The breaking out of war 
in 1688 put an effectual stop to all these gigantic enterprises. Masters 
fmd men take part in less pacific struggles, and this conquest of 

Natm^ was left for the science of the mneteenth century to complete. 



To-day most of the ponds are but a name. Trou Sal6 and 
many others iure now green fields awairing the inevitable builder. 
The unfinished Aqueduct of Maintenon stretches its picturesque 
rans lanmntably across the valley. Those of Buc and Louvecieimes 
have long been dry. 

3%^ Bemish engineer, Devilie, is ^one justified of his creation. 
‘ La MaeMne,’ near Marlyy k i^e modem development of Devillek 
idea, sends the watm 61 the Seine to Versailles, not inde^ by 

the dark and hid|kn 
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Itdf Louie ADtd bis men failed to accosnpli^ a& aimed 
la Oime fine leoi yeiaaties owes its oiditeiioe lb ihissL 

But lor mi^^ dEbiW exacted of a ^ imdevebi^ s(^ 
tlye ‘inm mil ’ ol Le Grand Boi, and rendered posiftMe by l^b botmty, 
femaiHes vonid stOl be an obscure bamlet watered only by tbe tiny 
fuisQuMe, 

Lodis tbe fourteentb might well vary bis famous phrase and say 
mth nn^Ufi^ veracity * Yersmlles, c’est moV 

Elizabbth B. Ybomans. 



WOMEN AND THE SUFFRAGE 

A REPLY TO LADY LOYAT At^D MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


In the July number of this Review, Lady Lovat quotes 
writers, ancient and modem, in support of her skilfal defenc6«|rf;^% 
she calls tixe (dd>fashioned side of the Women’s Su&rage q^^lp 
And indeed die has a wide range of choice, for probably there have 
been more theories advanced on this and kindred subjects than on 
any other in the world. To judge from folklore sayings and proverbs 
alone, women seem to have been the victims from the earliest tmi||B 
of the first crude efforts of the savage intelligence to make a 
generalisation out of a small and very narrow experience, and 
fatal facility that first enabled people to conceive of a great multit||j|^ 
of various human beings as one simple abstract personality, governed 
by easily attainable mechanical laws and called ‘ Woman.’ ‘ Woman ’ 
in the abstract has indeed been the ‘ Aunt Sally ’ of the world’s child- 
hood, pelted by many missiles. 

And age does not seem to stale the infinite variety of this exercise 
of the imagination. Since the days of Solomon’s Proverbs to those of 
Ruskin’s ^ame and Likes these generalisations have been and still are 
the stock in trade of imaginative writers. Time has brought one change, 
however. In old days the subject was conudered a simple one, and 
certain weU-worn maxims were thought sufficient to meet all needs. 
Now everybody who is anybody is bound to have a different inter- 
pretatibii of ‘ Woman ’ and her place in the scheme of things. Thus to 
those who take such speculation and theorising seriously, the world 
is fufl oi oonfmon and ocmtradiction on this subject. But to anyone 
who k mtaiieBt^ thought and understanding among 

individitali or mterest k mainly a psychological one, 

for it may be safely {uasumed that ^ese theories reveal more of the 
cai,lme and nature of the theoxu^ than of the unfortunate 
hmaa iinoe the wodd began, have been ceaselessly 

viviaeabcd^ with varyii^ degrees of sucoess, by everybody who k 
trying tb be mfeBeotual. Thus^^ wimi Solomon says that women’s 
is shove mbks, iddkt the Kaffirs decnee a k worth ten 
^ws, we ere not so maoii stzuck widi the tarulh or wkdom of either 
P^oncrntmemeiit so witili tho d^mrenoe of the point of view betwebn 
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^lien we StMUem 

l>6KeTe to haye no souls^ wliilet a 
deoidod by a cuQoaii that 4^ey may reaUy a bmable 

fibate of man^e privilege of immortality/ a woman may perbapa be 
pairioned if ahe tbi^ less of her own no doubt remote cbanoea of 
salvation^ than of that precious and enli^tening sense of bumour 
that seems to have been denied to so many learnt and law-making 
assemblies of men. Souls are not thought so important in this genera- 
tion, and we are allowed to possess them in peace ; but when some 
men say women have inferior brain capacity, we can always comfort 
Ourselves with the thought that so little do they believe this that 
ctbey dnd it necessary to protect themselves legally and artificially 
women’s competition. As Mill said long ago, you do not have 
laws to prevent people without muscles l^ing blacksmiths, 
lople who want to restrict women because they are inferior 
Staliy are really those who believe no such comfortable doctrine, 
but are, in simple English, afraid of their competition. Just in the 
same way the men Trade Unionists who say women can never be as 
^filed as men, say it because they do not want them to be employed, 
^^'%t the masters who say they are neater and quicker are those 
to employ them. Schopenhauer, no doubt, had some good 

t i .jful human reason for proclaiming that women were an ‘ undersized, 
ad-hipped, narrow-shouldered, short-legged race.’ Lady Lovat 
may argue as the result of her experience that women’s souls abhor 
the abstract. Against that dictum we must set the undoubted fact 
that some university professors affirm that women excel in mathe- 
matics and logic. But all these are simply matters of personal opinion 
and belief. It is certainly amusing to see that Solomon was more 
progressive in his views alK>ut women than Buskin, and that his ideal 
lady could at all events speak with her enemy in the gate, while 
Buskin’s could only sit at home and arrange things, ‘ entering into no 
contest.’ But these theories are too vague and random to be of any 
value except as they throw light on the character of the theorist. 
Buskin’s ideal of women was, of course, sentimental and impossibk. 
What woman is there in the world, be she never so oid-fariuoned, who 
enters into no contest ? And may Heaven defend us from people, men 
or women, who spend their lives in * sweet ordering, arrangement 
decision.’ Indeed, it is that sort of thing that makes a gmt many of 
the worid’s worst fights, because, however ideal and womanly it 
be, other ^ple will not always stand being ^ sweetiy 
arranged.’ Lady Lovat quotes Buskin’s sayii^ that women aiouM 
rule and not fi^t, and one is tempted to tiimk how strange it Wals 
Buskin did not seem to know that, ever3rwhez6 and in every aphere, 
phj^c^ mentid and spiritual, it is the hairiest 
end, rule, and must rule. Because the hardest %h1m 
those who am most m ^ witii the IKvizm ioroe. 
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Ab a refutation of tke ciahns of women to pditieal life/ 

Lo^at quotes a ^ery r^Nuantio ^peeoh of Portia’s m the MmAami ^ 
Featoe ; but it is diffioult to see that it has any bear^ on the oal^ 
as even men have belittled themselves and oall^ women their * ladies 
and queens/ and other extravagant things, on similM occasions, wh^ 
they were in love (especially in playsh and the rhapsodies of these 
ecStaMc moments cannot be serioudy debated as a basis for le^slatlon. 

In discussing the question of Women’s Sufirage, it is not with Buskin’s 
Early Victorian ladies we have to deal, ‘ women who enter into no 
contest/ ' who are protected from aU danger and temptation/ ‘ whose 
great function is praise/ Nor is it with the heroines of history or 
fiction. Portia would have been most certainly just as blatantly^ 
in love with Bassanio if she had been a plural voter or a member of 
the Council of Ten. The serious charge brought by L ady 
against modem women is that they are, like Shylook, in 
their pound of flesh (the su&age) and willing to pay a great ] 
it, the sacrifice of their present ideal position of influence and happi- 
ness, and especially their ‘ highest prerogative of educating children/ 
Also, oddly enough, she points to the medical profession as one of 
splendid privileges due to the old order, a profession that has 
forced open within the last fifty years by the unremitting and 
opposed efforts of Women’s Bights women. As to the Educ 
question, Lady Lovat quotes Plato in support of the view thaS 
draw out the Divine Image in a human being is a greater work than 
the making of a beautiful statue. This is no doubt true, but there are 
few who would venture to assert that a man or woman of genius, an 
artist or a thinker, could not be as useful an instrument to awaken the 
Divine Image in another person’s soul as an ordinary domesric person 
immersed in trivialities. Influence is no question of time. No women 
of any class really educate their children, they provide teachers 
for them or send them to school. Their own influence is confined for 
the most part to what they are and what they know— the real source 
of ail power. If anyone wishes to have influence, let her not forget 
Haeterliimk’s fable about the man in the Hothouse, who gave away 
the oil in his lamp to the poor, and thus lost his power to save great 
ships from destruction. And it is one of the enduring happinesses of 
life that everything we learn and every strength we gain makes our 
lamp bmm brighter and thus enable us to help other people. If women 
are going to be great educators they must not shut them^ves out from 
any inventive and creative activity is not only 

pod lor men, it is good in itself : in fact, it is the conation of full 
hmuan development and right doing. The idea that one power crowds 
out imother in the hunmn mind is surely based on a very false oon- 
wmlring the laws that make evolution by a gradual 
of and the reeedmg of horizons before a 

detamined effort of the will, Wmnen who wilfully detach themselves 
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fscm t&e energies and slruggle and fig^t of the living world around 
thu to |r^^ l^aoiotts aeduston cd the fainify, and 

die sanctifjij^^ ^ of paasiTe existence, wiU t(K)^^^f^ find that 

the j have nothing to give their children, and that the young will go 
elimhm for the generous inspirations of courage and heroic livmg. 
But nobody ciui escape the battle in the end. And nobody du>uld. 

‘ The garden and the cloister ’ (quoted from John Morley by 
Lady Lovmt) are no doubt necessary and delightful for us aU, but so 
are ^ the dust and burning sun and shouting of the days of conflict ’ 
to every human being, man or woman, who believes in the high 
destinies of the human soul, but more especially to those who would 
^be the means to awaken the Divine Image of heroism and power 
ai^ hardly won wisdom in the soul of a child. 

e^^Lady Lovat says, is the special prerogative of woman, 
are no special prerogatives. The world as God made it 
I to us all. It is useless to tell women that the active life is the 
special prerogative of men ; as useless as it would be to tell men that 
love is the special prerogative of women. These things are not so, 
simply because the Power that made the world did not make them so. 
(ip^yery contest since the beginning of history women have struggled 
ub1|||>^'ought and sufEered. In every great national, movement, where 
itj^e movements have come into the sphere of bloodshed and death, 
lin France, in Russia, in Italy, women have suffered and struggled 
and died in large numbers, and proved to the world a thousand times 
over by their deeds their possession of the heroic qualities of the 
active life. 

As to love, surely it is a universal principle not to be narrowed 
down to any one section of humanity. Those who do not believe 
in the special prerogatives of sex can comfort themselves with the 
comprehensiveness of the ancient conception ‘ God is Love.’ Lady 
Lovat allows that ‘ Love is the fulfilling of the law ’ ; love is ‘ the only, 
the eternal foundation of the training of our race to humanity.’ If 
these things are true, surely this Divine Principle, being her special 
prerogative, would prove nothing but the superiority of the spiritually 
enlightened woman’s soul over the darkened sold of man. But this is 
not so ; the sun shines on the good and evil and on the just and the 
unjust, and the great vivifying and purifying forces ar^ tto yrtbright 
of every human soul, irrespective of all accidents or * prerogatives of 
sex.’ 


Now as to the present happy position and influence of women 
which is said to be threatened by their approaching emanctparion. 
Lady Lovat thinks that what she considers the present ideal xdaridns 
of men and women, and especially the private influence of wmnen over 
men, are in danger* By all means let us render unto Osamr the 
that are Ctosar^, but it is as well to remember that fheic some 
things that me outside his jurisdicrion. And our private r^aricmB 
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to oxie another am not settled Koiiae od Conunons, 

deef worMiig lam ot our om na^ym. IMj liovat thitifat tliat inm 
should reverence women and Imep ^bem on pedeetab fax removed from 
the contests and di&^ulties that fo to make up hfe. But women 
are human beings, and not meant to five on pedestals ; their place is 
in the midst of contest and difficulty, and tiiere are some of us, men as 
well as women, who do not adm^ or revere cat even tolerate the 
type of diaraGter produced by this St. Simon Stylites attitude towards 
life, in man or woman. Anyhow, the doubtful privilege of a column 
is only posrible for the favoured few of a leisared olaas. The mass of 
the female population have no time to dream of the very brittle 
influence which they are supposed to hide nnder a veil of weakness. 
They are not posing on pedestds, they are struggling and flghting 
through their lives, trying to earn their Uvings honestly and 
heads above water in that world where there is no pity norSI^^ 
those who go under. If I venture to doubt Lady Lovat’s geneacamP 
tions of the great influence of politics on private life, I am also very 
far from sharing her opinion of the powerlessness of political forces to 
work out their results in the nearly allied world of industry. These 
forces are not so helpless as politicians would have us believe. 


If Gladstone really thought that the * terrible woes of this darkp^ J 
world ’ could not be e&ectually dealt with by the State, why did CjH 
elect to spend his whole life as a statesman ? Surely, in face of wb 
many importunate problems that surround us, if he had really seen 
a more excellent way he would have taken it. Let us take courage. 
The Franchise is not a new and insidious method of overtammg the 
lives and traditions and sentiments of the rich. It is not even a 
question of one political party agiunst another. It is simply a means 
by which the mass of women in the professianal and industrial worlds 
can defend their interests and their right to work. Practically, 


working men do not, as Lady Lovat thinks, contest inch by inch 
the idea that |nece<work rates should be the same fox women as for 
men, becaose they do not like being undercut, and the sympathy of 
for tlie ssArage movement b very much on the grounds of 
the indirect influence of polirical status on wages. They realise in a 
way that the Aebured classes cannot, that it b the present outcast 
posiri<^ working wiHmn that forces them to pull down the rate for 
everybody by accepting such very low pay. And, apart even from wages, 
nevegj before in the hk^ry of tto country have women had more need 
pektieal power to poteot themselves against injurious legisbtion. 
At thb moment over 10^;^ wmnen are being thmtened by Parlia- 
ment witii the abcflirion of &eir em|floynient. We are told that 
a day wffl be pven by the Govemsient to the discussion of Clause 20 
Bifl. It b by a sub^olause of this clause that the 
fofo W#be4wdded^ ft seems that in a coupb of houm* 

Wk by thty will be deprived of their 
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occupeti^M, tliw repiitatioBS, ti^ no fault of 

Tlie Pioaidm Local GovisimLeiit Board says openly that one 
of the great remedies for unemployment is the enormous curtailing 
ol the wmrk of women. This ingenious method of robbing Peter to 
pay Paul has no doubt its charm for a Government that depends 
for its very eaistenoe on Paul’s votes, and has nothing to hope for or 
fear frcnn Peter. Attempts are being constantly made to turn women 
out of tlieir trades and livelihoods, whether it is the barmaids, the 
circus riders and acrobats, the pitbrow women, the married women of 
Lancashire (73,000), the married teachers, or the Gradley Heath 
^ chainmakers. Sometimes these things are done quietly, as in the case 
of trades like printers or florists. Here a simple application of the 
Acts is enough to turn the women out of work, as the minute 
of hours is quite impossible where the manipulation of 
^Sh^hable flowers is concerned, or where work has to be done at 
night, as in the printing trade. 

The outlook is dark indeed for all working women, because the 
women’s labour market is already overcrowded, and every displacement 
J^labour simply adds to the competition in the lesser skilled trades, 
b^i; by making the supply of workers so much greater than the demand, 
r^j^gs down the already low rate of wages for all concerned. The 
Siiimchise is a crying need to guard the interests of those who have 
to take part in the industrial struggle. It is easy to laugh at unmarried 
women for being faddists, and married women for being influenced 
by their husbands, but whether they are faddists or weak-minded 
people, if they are workers, they have need of the protection of the 
franchise, for they will have to fight their way in the world. Men are 
not disfranchised because they are faddists or because their wives 
influence them unduly. And Lady Lovat herself insists strongly on 
rile tremendous influence of women over their husbands. Indeed, if 
a free mind were to be a qualification for voting, one imagines the 
electorate of this country would be reduced by a considerable number. 
In considering the question of adult suffrage. Lady Lovat says there 
are more women than men in this country. At first sight it seems 
a very odd contention to an ordinary mind used to democratic 
theories, that because a section of the populace are in the majerity, 
that is a reason why they should not be represented in ParUment. 
The ides that all women would band together and vote against all 
men absurd and inconceivable. Even in the present struggle lor the 
suffrage, which you would think has been made entirely a sex question, 
by the exclusion of a whole sex, men and women have not been driven 
into opposite camps. There are plenty of men on the women’s side, 
and doubtless many women who see no evil in riie present state of 
riiings. The wntimental and speculsrive aspect of tbis iiib|ect has 
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had its Mi sbfuta of atteutbn; but ooe wotdd^^H^^ appeal to tho^ 
intellectual people to whom t^e firamhiBe is naturally rather a matter 
for philosophic discussion than a vital need, as it is to the working 
classes, for the sake of theories and traditions, not to range themselves 
on the side of those forces that are making life so difficult and so 
squalid to nuUionB of the poorest workers of this country. 

In the course of a speech made by Mrs. Humphry Ward in pro- 
posing the ^ Anti-Sufirage ’ Manifesto and published in the August 
number of this Eeview, she added the weight of her tes^ony to Lady 
Lovat’s, and attacked the position of those who claim that the posses- 
sion of the franchise by women will result in industrial equality 
between the sexes— a very practical gain, as it will work itself out in 
adjustment of wages to natural ability and capacity irrespectLvej^ 
the present artificial sex handicap. Everybody who is 
labour questions from the workers’ point of view, be they 
women, must wish for this result. Because infallibly and mechani- 
cally, by the same law through which women are underpaid, men are 
undercut, and the lamentations of trade unionists on the competition 
of what they call * unfair ’ female labour are the commonplace of labqufi 
meetings and reports. Mrs. Ward indeed allows that women’s 7 
are generally lower than men’s, but, like Lady Lovat, she clings 
belief that poEtical enfranchisement would be powerless to afiect tl^pP 
economic e^, which is caused, according to her view, by five difierent 
reasons. 

(I) ‘ There are more women than men.’ While not disputing this 
statement as appEed to generaEties, it is impossible to deny that as 
far as the labour market is concerned truth Ees in its exact opposite. 
There are far more men than women competing. And this is because 
at present so large a proportion of women’s work is absorbed in the 
unpaid activities of maziied home Efe. People are apt to think that 
there are more women than men in industrial life because the com- 
petitioii fcKt work is doubtless fiercer among women ; but it must not be 
forgotten that this added competitioD is easily acoounted for by the 
fact that women’s labour is forced into a few restricted channels, 
because so many trades are artifioiaEy shut to Ihem, while with men 
* la carxid^ est ouveite aux talents ’—the world of technical education 


and Work is £ree to their competing abilities. 

(2) lbs. Ward gives as one of the most important causes of women’s 
low wages the backwardness of the organisation of women’s labour. 
Now is a confusicm of cause and effect. Women’s labour is badly 
orgmahied in those trades where they are doing Ettle-skiUed and low- 
paid wmfc same rule appEes to men. This is no sex question. 

Any S6a?etary will tell you that it is almost impossible 

ti) men in an tmsMIled trade. Where men or women are 

dclog usuaEy weE organised into atro^ 

sociMies. But woinen’s and poorer than men’s, 
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peftB ^ meet t^es. And where they ere well inganbed tiie 
tgEede unioDa ere cmppled by their want of politioal status. It is not 
oidy the unsldlled unoi^amsed a!X^ that do not get industrial 

Justice* I'er instiuioe, in every town in Enj^d the teadhezs employed 
in the diwentaxy schools are paid by a fixed rate from the head 
maeter and the head mistress down to the pupil teachers, m which it 
is carefully calculated, that, trmning and qualifications and hours 
l^ng equdj a man gets so much more for being a man and a woman 
so much less for being a woman. And yet there are 30,000 women in 
the National Union of Teachers. Mrs. Ward considers low wages 
^ among unskilled men to be a proof that wages are not influenced by 
j#|itiical forces. Nobody denies that among men skilled labour is, 
• highly paid and unskilled labour poorly paid. But 

fi^^^rk of the political forces is to be found in the difierent payment 
obtained for the same or equally skilled quality of work by men 
and women. If the average of agricultural labourers' wages is low at 
present, it must be remembered that in 1872 8s. to 12s. a week was the 
ipnount given by their leader, Joseph Arch, as a fair estimate of their 
?i3'nary earnings. After their enfranchisement their trade union, 
; the uncertainty attending all such organisations, gradually 
i^4ed to exist. The unquestioned improvement of the minimum 
8s. to 15s. in the face of the industrial disaster like the collapse of the 
union can be traced to their improved political status. Just as so much 
of the amelioration of their social and industrial condition can be traced 
to the possession of what Joseph Arch called the ‘ politioal telephone 
of the vote’ and in the working of those politioal forces in which he had 
such faith. Indeed, nowadays there is growing to be little doubt 
among trade union men as to the value of votes in the industrial 
world, and to this slow-growing conviction is due the modem develop- 
ment of the labour representation movement. Experience teaches, 
and it is noteworthy that the trade unions that fifty years ago received 
all suggestions of political action with cries of ^ No politics ’ are now 
running their own spedal candidates for Parliament. 

(3) Mrs. Ward says that marriage and the expectation of marriage 
afiect the industrial value of woman’s woric unfavourably. There are 
two sides of this question. In trades and professions where women 
are stopped worldi^ on thrir marriage, and married women are not 
employed, such regulation no doubt takes tiie quality of stai^ty 
frcm thrir work, and tends to the employment vezy young 
which is always a misfortune from an industrial point of view. But 
there are v«cy few of these trades, and married wmxum are 
useful mrabm of trade unions (if their husbands are ee iu 

tiimtfw of ittdusttial dispute they have something to &dl book upon uud 
this |^veB them independence and power. The same thrir 

husbands^ and many a num has been tided over times of itrnggle 
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or unezaploymeiit throofii 1^^ wife’s 

incomes in a feii^y lend seoiiritj ^ die mdnstcial positioii ol its 

members* 

(4) ‘ There is far moie ooin|ietition for men’s labour ’ is Mrs. Ward’s 
fourth reason for women’s low wafes. This is rather a cryptic ^yingi 
as competition varies so much in diSerent trades, and in oases where 
it is a real factor it will usually be found to be due to easily removed 
causes^ such as either the debarring of women from technical traimng^ 
or the old but fast dying tradition of women’s inferiority as workers 
or human bdngs — ^a tradition which made it, a few years ago, adistinot 
and marked descent in the social scale to employ a maid instead of a 
footman. So we come back again to the real root of all the economic 
mischief, the need of the mass of women for political life and energy 
to wMen out this industrial outlook and strengthen 

power. 

(5) * Men are stronger than women.’ This is a generalisation eidilve 
and hard to test, for to measure strength is indeed a difficult task. 
The beating of this statement on the problem of women’s low piece- 
work rates is hard to understand, because the strength of the wor^, 
though it may afiect the amount of his or her output, could in no 
affect the value of the work per piece, provided that it is up 
standard of excellence required. If the employer’s standard i 
satisffed, the solution is easy ; the incompetent worker, man or wo 
is dismissed to make room for a more competent one. But, apart from 
the industrial point of view, this question of relative strength, and 
especially of physical strength, is a very important one, for here we 
come to what 1 would venture with all respect to call the root error of 
the ‘ Anti-Suffragists.’ ‘ The modern State,’ says Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
* depends for its very existence on the physical force of men.’ Now 
you might say with equal obviousness, * the modem State depends for 
its very existence on the physical capacity of women.’ Without going 
so fer as the Christian Scientists, who tell us that matter does not 
exist, surdy such a material pmnt of view is hard to maintain in face 
of tile aceomulated thought and enexgy and will that has built up 
the difference between our own imperfect dvilisation and the rude 
az^ brutal life-customs of a savage tribe. 

Mbanwhile we all know practically in our own lives that it is 
on our wills and our presence of mind, and not our fists, that we rely 
in any extremity, if it had not been so, the world might have been 
ruled by lens and tigexs or even elephants. But the human will has 
Qonqimred mid rdes over j^ydcalfo and the divinepower of thought 
is the greatest power in the world. It is not even true that physical 
^orce, ruled and mganised by will, conics cur affairs. We do not 
choose our Prime Minfeteie and Governments because they know 
how to lead armies and win battles, and when our successful Generals 
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btit we ^ not entoust to &em tke deetiiuea of tlie nation. The days 
of Hapoleon and Jidifie Ctosa^ and Alexander the Great have passed, 
and all who found their claims to rule on their superior physical 
force are building on the sand, and their chdms must in the course of 
evolution ciumble away into the same ruin, as the claims of the Hon or 
the pack of wolves to terrorise the human race. We all know in our 
individual lives that will power is no respecter of sex ; women have the 
same capacity for strength as men ; where they have not developed 
it as individuals or nations, they have been subjected through the 
hypnotisim of fear and ignorance, and the penalties of such subjection 
axe Buteljr leading the way to a higher wisdom. It is mde of the mark 
Vo talk about the trained and specialised knowledge that men alone 
axe^ble to get as a reason for women’s low wages. With equal truth it 
en said when women were not allowed to qualify as 
hat it was impossible for them to practise because men alone 
ined and specialised knowledge. MonopoHes in tech- 
nical education are most certainly doomed, and even now this barrier is 
breaking down on aU sides, i^d it will not be disputed that women are 
^iging trained and speciaHsed knowledge and qualifications in many 
J^^\ariouB fields. In poHtics, Mrs. Ward says, ‘ women are debarred by 
^ik^nere sex from that practical political experience which is at 
N^li^always open to men.’ And she does not see the curious working 
oHlSe law of reaction or compensation by which it happens that this 
very debarring and shutting out of women from politics has given 
them a praclacal experience almost unknown among men. Just as, 
in a nation, want of success in war means concentration of national 
energy on questions of Army Reform, so the long political struggle 
against fearful odds, though it may have developed a tendency to 
disorder and mafiS^cking among the less sober, has also given unique 
opportumties for poHtical experience, and developed political faculties 
among the working and organising part of the female population, facul- 
ties that cannot be crushed by physical force, for they are the stuff of 
which the political will to live is made, and as such they are a necessary 
part of the national life and cany in their very existence the complete 
assurance of their final victory. 

In answer to the claim that it is inexpedient that what Mrs. Hum* 
phiy Ward calls hygienic regulations should be imposed on the work 
of women, espedaUy married women, without their own consent, 
she uses the curious argument that though the women ccmofned 
have no voice in the matter, other women who have neither worked 
in mills tibemselves nor been chosen by the workers to represent them 
have been oonsulted in the tnAlring of these laws. AnH here tneny of 
us would emphalically protest against the extraordinary theorjr that 
in potitioal inatters, while men must choose their own tepres^i^tives, 
any woman can choose herself to represent all other woiiien^^^^^ w 
questions w31 be asked. The Anti-SufErage Manifesto speiks of 
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‘ repiesentative women ’ bdbig bxonght into closer tomch mth (Joyeni- 
ment departments. But, as far as Oovemment is concexnedy there are 
no representative women. There are no women with a mandate from 
their Mows to represent them In politiad matters. Whilst women 
have no votes they cannot have accredited political representalives. 
Labour questions are involved and di&cult, and when factory laws 
are ignorantly and theoretically drafted, without due regard to the 
practical interests of some section of workers, it is no comfort to those 
workers to know that some ‘ distinguished ’ woman favoured among 
poEticians has been consulted about their afmrs. This sort of so* 
called representation is no safeguard to anybody ; if it were, men would 
never have felt the need for democraiic institutions, and England 
might still be peaceably governed by irresponsible rulers who,J^ 
right of birth, consider themselves and one another 
multitude for their good. Practically we recognise, as far as 
concerned, that the only safety for the governed lies in the factlcn^ 
their governors in some way depend on them, and are therefore sensitive 
not only to their needs but to their judgment. A politician must have 
the countenance and support of his constituents, and it is to his < 
stituents that in the last resort he must make his appeal. Wi^ 
constituents you cannot have representation. Under a fair 
if a woman wanted to be representative of the aspirations of a fe^ 
factory population she would have to be prepared to stand up^ 
what they really wanted, not her theories of what they ought to want, 
unless of course she could convert them to her theories. But until 
women have votes it is impossible that they should get true and honest 
representation from other women, who, however wise and cultured 
and distinguished they may be, can only have any influence as long as 
their views please the men in power. One of the lesser evils attendant 
on the present voteless condition of women is the fact that there is no 
test for the working value of women politicians, no means of gai]^ng 
their influence and claims to be representative of other women. The 
truth is, the power of the few women of the upper classes who by their 
pmtiou and social influence are able to keep in touch with legislation 
is no oomfort at all to the mass of the working women, who want to 
be governed by people who are responsible to them, and to whom it 
wIM therefore come as a matter of course to consider their interests 
and consult their intelligenoe, and the fact that men will anxiously 
consult distinguished and philanthropic ladies does not touch the 
point at issue. Nor does the example of American institutions. The 
strange thing about America is that it is often quoted to us as an ideal 
counfiy where public opinion has such a high standard that barmaids 
would mt be tolerated, and anti-safirage societies flourish. And most 
of sB, the hl^ State of Oregon 

su&age resolution by 10,000 votes. But 
when one to actual political and moral con- 
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^ kmmKBi U)ma <m be^s to wcmdez itlii^ 
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eosaplamta d the pabfic-hoiises u eeitres of pditieal wed incnal 
ootn^on, and of the maeses of ignorant and (dten idien v^ets 
whose Tote and interest is for sale. The oonsuinplaon of (prits per 
head is much lai^r in the United States thu it is in England; over and 
over again Inrid flashes of light have beoi thrown on the social and 
eotHtondc condition of the great American dties, a condition which 
is nsuallj attributed by Americans to the influx of ignorant em^ants 
and the enormous foreign and often very retrograde element that has 
Ihus been introduced into the electorate. It is inaccurate to assert 
J^jl the American women-sufErage aptaricm has been defeated, because 
l^^|lt!#SirO'ffly partially successful ; victory m four States may seem a 
JS^^Siall thing, a little result for forty years’ work, and yet this is 
perhaps a short-righted and impatimit mew. Some of us were tempted 
to mivy the swift revolution by which the Finnirii women gained 
complete political freedom. But it may well be that here in England 
sl^t we lose in speed we gain in stability, and Englishwomen who 
^^'^lowly worU^ forward towards the greater life may comfort 
j^^elves with the thot^ht that much of the work of a rapid revolu- 
may be undone by the inevitable reaction that dogs its steps, 
wmM the work of evolution, plodding steadily on through the storm 
of its own reactions, is founded on an everlasting baris of security. 


Eva Gobx-Booth. 



A MINIMUM WAGE FOR HOME WORKERS 


Tm problem of what are usually, but very vaguely and by no meals 
always accurately, described as " Sweated industries ’ is one w] 
forced itself upon the attenlaon of several of the 
oojtntries, and also of Australia and the United States of 
In aknost idl thickly populated districts, and especial^ where, as in 
old countries, women are at least as numerous as men, there are a 
large number of people who depend for their livelihood upon earnings 
which are pitiably small and often irregular and uncertain. 

Many attempts have been made to give a precise definitior%^ 
word ‘ sweating.* My own view is that the term should only Ik? 
to the employment of people under conditions and at k 
payment which, in addition to being extremely low, deprive them of 
a fair and reasonable share of the price which the employer obtains for 
the articles which ate produced. ‘ Sweating * appears to involve that 
an employer is obtaining an excessive and unfair proht by squeezing 
down to an altogether inadequate figure the payment which he makes 
for his work, or that an intermediary or middleman steps in between 
the original employer and the actual worker, and * sweats * the pay- 
ment which was really intended to be made for the work by retaining 
in his own hands a much larger proportion of the original payment 
than miy service he may render can be said fidrly to entitle him. If 
be * sweatiiig,* thm must be a " sweater.’ To describe a man as 
a Vsweater ’ is to use a term of opprobriunL It implies that he is 
taking undue advantage of those whom he employs by paying them 
much less for the work they do, and the time they work, and also prio- 
bihfy jj^viding ^em with far less sarisbctoiy conditions under which 
th^ work, than the price on payment which he receives, or the terms 
and eonditmns under which the wmrk could and should be done, render 
neoassazy. In a word, he * grinds the &oe of the poor,’ takes advan- 
tage of thek neoesidties and ignorance, and imposes upon them rates 
cf |Nqmient cpniitioisi of work which are extremely meagre and 

exceptional profit 

Buitis Vsimth^ and as lunderstand the term. Ware 

ikk teaBy 1h« pccUmn wUdk had to be dealt with, were it even the 
fart id its mbaMm wouU be oomparativdiy simple. But as 
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lie Select Coioiiiittee of trlucli I had the honoox of b<^ ChainMa, 
wMdi was appomted hy House of Comiuous early laat year to 
eousid^ the eouditious of labour in trades in which home work is 
pieTal»it ^7 io, their Report which was issued as Parliament rose 
for the summer reoess : 

If tke iena * sweating * is understood to mean that the em|doy»r * grinds 
the laee of tilie poor ’ by making an altogether inadequate payment for wmrk 
upon which he obtains a large and quite disproportionate profit, your Committee 
are of c^E^on that, although there are cases of this kind, sweating of this 
description is not the most important faot<»r in the problem which they have 
had to consider. 



• Only those who have little or no direct and personal practical 
experience can doubt that it can only be in special and ex* 
hnd circumstances that the operation of the ordinary 
STusiness competition will fail to reduce the profits of manp- 
facturors, merchants, contractors, dealers, and shopkeepers to an 
average percentage, which experience has shown to be usual and reason* 
able, when all the conditions under which the business is carried on are 
t^wjnto consideration. 

vI^^'^xTeal problem is the serious and deplorable fact that, as the 

xi^earaingB of a large number of people — mainly women who work in their 
homes— are so small as alone to be insufficient to sustain life in the most meagre 
manner, even when they toil hard for extremely long hours. The consequence 
is that, when ^ose earnings sre their sole source of income, the conditions under 
which they live are often not only crowded and insanitary, but altogether pitiable 
and distressing. 


The Committee refrained from expressing^^ny opinion as to whether 
the evil is greater now, either actually or restively to population, than 
it was when a House of Lords Committee reported on the subject in 
1890. No conclusive evidence on the point is available, and the 
testimony of individuals is for the most part of very little value. 
Few of them have had precisely the experience which would enable 
them to express a reliable opinion ; fewer still possess the very rare 
faculties of accurate observation and memory and unbiassed judgment 
which, in the absence of carefully recorded facts and statistics, are 
essential if anything like a trustworthy comparison is to be made 
between the conditions which prevailed twenty years ago and now. 
Those who are engaged in agitating for reform usually have the evik 
brought so i^uently and prominently before them ti^t they are apt 
to form an exaggerated view of their extent and prevalence, and to 
think that they are greater and wider spread than ever b^ore, when 
the truth is they have only been more fully investigated and aipcised, 
and consequentiy they bulk more largely in tbrir eyes and m those of 
the public. When at the same time an eu^getic propaganda 
carried on hy two such active bodies as the Tairifi Betomem 
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Socii&ts» who have oo&tineed themselves that what our ootmiay 
needs is a revolntionaty oiumge in oar commercial system on tlie 
hand and in the econonuo basis of Hie social fabric on the other, and 
who, consequently, are constantly onoonsciously yielding to the 
temptation to seise and drag to the front and exaggerate anything 
and everything that will lend itself to the suggestion that the soeml* 
and economic condition of the people is deplorably bad and is steaddy 
growing worse) we need to be oarefuUy on our guard against the blind- 
ing of our eyes to obvious facts, and the warping of our calmer 
judgment which may result from being compelled to listen to the 
constant jeremiads and the persistent pessimism of these modem 
Jeremiahs. My own impression) for what it may be worth, is that Mps 


Squire’s opinion that there has been a considerable improvement since 
Lord Dunraven’s Committee sat k well founded.^* Jhere ai ^5 


people who are more capable observers and more competent 15:. ^ ^ 
opinion on this subject than Mias Squire of the Home Office, au ^ 
disposed to attach greater weight to her judgment and that of Miss 
Coflet, of the Labour Department of the Board of Trade, on points 
like this than to the testimony of others whose opportunities of obtain- 
ing accurate information are less extensive, or whose positii 
interests render them, unconsciously, less impartial observ<\^^*!^' 
that as it may, it is certainly true that, to quote the words 
Report of our Committee, 



If * sweating ’ is understood to mean that work is paid lor at a rate which, in 
the conditions under which many of the workers do it, yields to them an income 
which is quite insufficient to enable an adult person to obtain anything like proper 
food, clothing, and house accommodation, there is no doubt that sweating does 
pipyail extensively. ... It still exists in such a degree as to call urgently for 
the interference of Parliam^t. 


The Report of our Committee sounds a note of warning on one or 
two points which should be clearly understood and always borne in 
mind. All statements as to rates of payment, earnings and number 
of hours worked, should be received with great caution ; this is especially 
so when they are made by anyone but the actual worker. Even when 
the mformation is obtained direct from the worker, the possibilities 
of nnsooncepHon are great. The inquirer and the informant are apt 
to assume, often erroneously, that each understands precisely the 
mining whidi the oth^ attaches to phrases and terms which are 

^ li is worthy of iiste that, in i^ite of the greater extent to which, during the last 
yeim}, young W;omen have become teachers, clerks, typists, nurses, etc., the 
census retums idsowed that a smaller propOTtion of females over ten years of age were 
mn^oyed in oooupations, in Bnglaiid and Wales, in 1901 than in 1891. It was satis- 
factofty il^ die deeiease was between the ages of ten and fifteen, and from twenty-five 
upwards. Notwithstanding the fact (whidi is all to the good) that there were eon- 
sidetis^ fewer beys nndw fifteen men over sixty-five employed in 1901 than in 
were, In prop<wlion to p^uladon, more males over ten years of age 
in mi tbsan tn mh was as it should be>-more men and fewer 
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msi, mi tiittt dbar uft td tile 

£beta^ wltieli^ d^Seren(^ between e^ aitd en 

maceacftte of the stateineiii Few ol &e workers 

who five and work m the pitiable i»id dietressiog ooiiditioiis onder 
which many d these people pass tiimr lives can be expected to possess 
that facility of ci^, complete, and accurate Btatement which is rare 
among more favourably placed and bett» educated people. When 
the mqiuixer^ are extremely sympatiietic and, possibly, emotional 
persons, whose hearts are very naturally wrung by the misery whioh 
they see around them, and they have had no practical business ex- 
perience of any kind whatever, nor any training in the art of getting 
at the bottom facts of problems wh^ob are often very diHerent from 
those which appear on the surface, and when they approach the 
"rom the point of view that employers are, as a rule, 
grasping and unsympathetic, and that the people whose 
lot roly are considering are almost invariably thoroughly competent 
and industrious, and well equipped for their work, and especially 
when this attitude of mind is accompanied by views regarding the 
economic basis of the social fabric which have led them to the con- 
that society needs reconstructing on a new foundation, we 
f the conditions that may be expected to produce statements, 
be, given with an appearance of great precision and detail, 
wiiKli'are striking and sensational, but not always sufBicientiy accurate 
and complete to render them really informing and useful. 

There are one or two points to which our Report refers on which 
misunderstanding is very probable unless close inquiry be made and 
precise replies be obtained ; 


The circumstances and earnings of home workers vary very considerably. 
Great caution is required in receiving statements as to rates of payment, net 
receipts, and number of hours worked. The evidenoe which your Committee have 
received has sometimes been oonflioting. The price paid for doing part of the 
work required to produce an article or garment may be thought to be the pay- 
ment for the whole of the work, unless the various sub-divisimis of it be tmder- 
stood, and it be clearly stated that only one of the processes is rderred to. There 
is also often great uncertainty as to the number of hours worked per day m 
oases where the worker is a wife or daughter, who has her housducdd and la^y 
to look after, and, in some cases, an invalid husband or father to attend to. A 
week’s earnings may or may not represent a full week’s work. In some oases 
it represents only such time as can be spared from other duties. Ri others 
it represents almost ceaseless toil during idl the hours the workers are awake 
from Monday morning to Saturday night. 

Mere statements of the amount earned per week, even when it Is adided that 
long hours are worked, are not sufficient and otmolosive. Scunetimes the w(»kixs 
are old or crippled, or in feeble health, and quite incapabie of reaaonaMy riq^ 
and efficient wmrk. In other cases they are inexperienoed, tiow, and inoom- 
petent. Many are, ircan one cause or another, industrial, ]^yilcah tmd social 
wrecks. If oases be investigated with the assistance of a teiieviiig offioir, h very 
different impression w£il be created than the one, that wffi rhvsit from 
those to whom any large employer of home wm^kms iriU introduce an kfnirer. 
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mel^od tl]« most Mid djsfecmsli^ ossof^ 

cideatftUj, ufifu^ ^ mgnlarly and Mly exni^^j^ 

woriswtB, wiB bo 4isoo^ By tJie otbor/t^^ most reliable^ iairnfactoxy, 
effidlmity and oonstaiitiy em|il<^ed be met with. Haither group ol cases 
represeiit l&a average. Ibe oonditioiw slid eanii^ of l^e great majority 
be louxui to He between t^e two. 

A great diTemity in the rate ol aetoal eamitigs per week will be found among 
persons who are recmving the same rate ol pay per article or per process. Some 
are much quicker than others. Ihere is a ocmsideralide difierence in the extent 
to which workers have the most efficient tools and appliances. Sewing machines 
vary ocmsiderably in speed and time'sairing fittings. Workers vary in the speed 
at which they can eontinuously drive them. The class of work also varies. 
Low'^lass work at low rates often gives larger earnings than better work at 
higher rates. Some articles or garments are» so to speakt * blown together.* 
Others of the same kind, but difierent quaUty, have to be carefully made an<f 
finished. That one rate is lower than another does not by any means ueoess^ly 
prove that it is a less remunerative rate. 

There is another feature of this phase of the problem whic^^^^jsaMM 
not be overlooked, as it goes to the root of much of the employment 
of home workers at rates which yield them miserable earning, 

I cannot do better than again quote the Report of our Committee : 


A large proportion of home workers are engaged in the production of 
in competition with machinery, and the cost of making the articles by 
fixes the rate which can be paid to them. Powerful sewing machines, w^^ 
latest improvements, specially adapted for each particular class of work, < 
by steam power will turn out four times as much work, in an hour, as < 
done by an ordinary treadle machine, and with far less physical strain upon the 
worker. If the same rate per article be paid to the two classes of workers, the 
home worker will be able to earn only one-fourth as much per hour as the factory 
worker. The weekly earnings of the home worker may be pitiably small, while 
those of the factory worker may be fairly good. In such cases, the trouble is not 
that the rate of pay is unduly low, but that the home worker is handicapped 
by her conditions and appliances. It is very largely a repetition of the old 
difficulty of tiie hand-loom weaver in his room at home competing with the power 
loom in the factory. Clearly, the rate of payment per article cannot be increased 
substantially beyond the price paid for doing the same work under superior 
ooncHtions in the factory. Either the whole of the work must be done in well- 
equipped factories, or the earnings of home workers who make the same articles 
must remain much lower than those of factory workers. These remarks apply 
espeoially to the ready-made tailormg and the box-making trades. 


The truth of this is obvious, but the question which naturally arises 
in connection with it is, How is it that the whole of this work is not 
done in factories ? Why do people work at the same or similar rates 
under lees favourable conditions ? This opens out the whole question 
as to who ai^ these workers whose earnings are so miserably small, 
and why they accept such inadeqiaite payment for the time they spend 

bt those who work for exceedingly low eamii^ 
W jdf woih at home the proportion who are 

woijfl^iBiil is so large thid^ to tactical purposes the position of tiie 
hotne woikm may he regarded as the problem with whidi we 





gf»pple. f&e (if #iur Gom^ 

dassifieB t 

(1) tiiveft deserted by or sepuated from hiisbaiids, 

used wires whose himbands are ill oar enable to work. 1!heee are tumally xegnlar 
wcnrkera. They rary mndh in age, skill, and efficiency, In ti&e class of the |rork 
they do, ^d the amount they are able to earn. 

(2) Wires who obttun work when their husbands are out of employment. 
They are more or less casual workers ; some of them hare not had any real 
training, and are unskilled. They hare to take bu(^ work as is arailaUe at the 
moment, on such terms as are ofiered to them. 

(d) Wires and daughters of men in regular employment, who wish to increase 
thefamily income. They usually seleot pleasant work, and do not ordinarily wwk 
rery long hours. 

f 

Some explanation why so much work of a (pertain class is done in 
giWworkgg^Lomes, and why there are so many women ready to under* 
^^^^falthough they receive very small payment for it, is given in 
^Rollowing extracts from our Report : 

Much of the work is sewing, and requires no or very little previous training 
and experience. It is consequently work to which almost any woman who is 
able to sew can turn at once, when the necessity of earning her livelihood is 
upon her, or employment in any other occupation to which she has been 
fails her. 

j* the work can be done at home, it is desired by a large number of women, 
circumstances, housebold duties, feeble health, age, invalid husband, 
^ents, or children, render it impossible or difficult for them to undertake 
regular work in factories. It is preferred by others who dislike domestic service 
or regular work for fixed hours under supervision in factories or workshops. 
It is also sought alter by the daughters of men in work and their wives who have 
no family, or who have time on their hands, and desire to augment the family 
income by doing work in their spare time. 

As the payment for home work is necessarily at piece rates, those who are 
slow, owing to age, feeble health, inexperience, incompetence, or lack of power, 
energy, or disposition to work, and those who for any reason find it difficult 
to secure and retain employment elsewhere, find it more< easy to obtain this 
kind of work than any othw, and they drift into it and settle down to it as a 
method of earning a livelihood. 


There are also consideratioiis which lead employers in som trades, 
and certain classes of employers in others, to prefer to employ beme 
workers rather than provide factory accommodation with a regular 
stafi of permanent hands. In some seasonal trades the em;|^yment 
of a number of additional hands as home workers while the nn^ ii on 
enables the employer to avoid the cost of providing premira which 
would only be occupied a portion of the year. In this way, wh^ the 
supply of the required home workers is abundant, as it mostly «i/ the 
employ^ have to bear more than their share of the consequ^iees of 
uncertainty and irregularity in the trades in which th^^ are engs^ 
In some ts^ades the employment ol home workers rend^ it p^ble 
for of smidi capital to commence aM car^ on busi^^ 
employers who wouM be unable if they hil^ 
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and M them up with A third cla^ of wplo^ri^^ 

whieh ineludeft umy of those ^ two groups just referred to» 

coiidsts of ^086 who desire to avoid compliaiioe with the requkemeuhl 
wM<di FarliiuBeut imposes upou owners and occupiers of factories 
and worhshc^^ and to escape Jhe visits and supervisioii of the 
inspectors who are appointed to enforce them. 

A further factor in the problem m the abundance and elasticity 
of the si^^ply of women home work^s. The number of women who^ 
while not absolutely compelled by pressing necessity to do so, are quite 
willing to earn a very welcome addition to the family income by doing 
work at home is so large that in those trades where the work is dean 
and inbf ensive, and such technical skill as is necessary can easily be 
acquired, it may be said to be almost unlimited. In som^ parts of 
the oountry work of this kind is sent out from the to wp^ to a 
number of home workers in villages and hamlets many mSSS^^S’^ 
The poorest class of women home workers who depend upon 
earnings from it for their livelihood are, owing to their poverty and 
their necessities and the fact that they work separately, a peoidiarly 
helpless class. They are altogether unorganised, and, because the 
supi^y of such labour as theirs is abundant and very scattered, it 
been found to be impossible hitherto for them to act together to 
mote common interests and secure better and uniform rates of 
ment. The consequence is that they are powerless to resist the t^ 
dency to reduce rates which results brom the competition of employera 
to undersell each other. The pressure which the smaller employers are 
under to reduce the rates of pay to their workers is very great because 
their lack of capital, and their consequent inability to buy their mate- 
rials on the best terms and occupy factories equipped with the most 
efficient plant, drives them to look for a reduction in their cost of pro- 
duction that will enable them to undersell the larger and more 
favourably circumstanced firms by reducing the rates of payment to 
those of , their workpeople who are least able to resist the pressure. When 
one em^yer reduces the rates of payment made to his workpeople, 
and is thereby enabled to quote lower prices for his goods than his 
immejKate ocunpetitois can, they in turn are compelled to seek further 
eecnomios somewhere. Thus the process goes on until everything-- 
profito, wages, quality^ifl, so to speak, * cut to the bone.' With an 
abmidant supply of exceptionally hd|de 6 B and totaUy unorganised 
Workers, it k inevitable, under present conditions, that their rates of 
paymeidi ihouhl be drivw down to extremely low figures. 

When the task of suggesting piaoth^al ren^ for this condition 
of be faced, ihe difficuitiea of the situation are speedily 

^eahisd^ exce^^ by the most op^nustic, happy-go-lucky, cocksum, 
^Us^lsi^^earthqu^^ race and the body politicv 

of the Souse of l^zd^ Dunraven’s 
1 ^, reference has already been 
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pux|K}8ee, whem it 3^^ ikm 
of its work; file m eppobited. Its 

mi33Qm»7 of m which had been subiiutted to Cbminittee 
desmbing the then existing condition of things was admirable, but 
ike recommendations which were based upon it were feeble* Briefly 
stated they were : 

(1) That Bk workshops should be treated as factories for sanitaiy purposes. 

(2) That a Hst of all home workers should be kept by every oooupier of a 
faotory or workroom. 

(3) That ail work places should be more thoroughly iuspeoted. 

(4) That the provisions of the Truck Act should be more strictly enforced. 

(5) That girls should not be allowed to use heavy sledge hammers or make 
^ thick chains. 

(6) That the Government and other public bodies should take steps to 

in connexion with contracts given out by them. 
j^S^Sun^y expressions of opinion in commendation of ' the extension of oo- 
PlPvive societies/ * combination amongst the workers/ ^ technical eduoaticm/ 
nd * efforts now being made to encourage thrift, promote temperance, improve 
wellings, and raise the tone of living.* 

There was extremely little definite and practical guidance for Par- 
ament in aU this. It was good and sound so far as it went, but it 

t a very little way. The real crux of the problem is that conaider- 
quantities of articles are being produced in our midst under 
widitions and at rates of payment which barely enable, and in many 
instances are quite insufficient to enable, those who make them to 
sustain life even in the most meagre fashion, although they work for 
excessively long hours. The lime-washing of workshops, domestic 
and other, and the prevention of overcrowding in them, would not and 
has not altered the conditions in these respects of the homes of the 
home workers who work in their own rooms, where they do not employ 
anyone else, and which are consequently not technically ‘ domestic 
workshops,* It is also useless to talk to these poor people about 
co-operative societies, combination among the workers, thrift and 
raising the tone of living. What they need is better payment for a 
day’s work. Given that, all the rest is possible through wise legisLa' 
tion and combined and individual efiort, but without it they are 
helpless and hopeless. Consequently the problem to which we are 
driven back is, How can the earnings of these people be improved ? 

An instructive illustration of the way in which the efioits of 
Government Departments and other pubKc bodies to secure the pay- 
ment of better rates to the workpeople in connexion wi& thrir con- 
tracts may be frustrated was given in evidence before our GomaAttee. 
When these bodies embody in their eontaraots a conditim^ 
workpeople shall be paid certain rates, some employee 
the work make the payment of the rates specified a means frf rcqnhrmg 
the workpeople to do other work for other customers at less than ike 
usual rates. That is to say, as a condition of obtaining some pf 
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tbe bettet-^^aid woik tlie exil|)loy4 kas to do a quantity of otto 
at exc^ptionaHy low rates. Thus kis total earnings are no better or very 
very little better tkan they would kave been if the public work bad 
not been paid for at better rates. Some public b^es require all 
tke work on tkeir contracts to be done in factories. Obvioudy that 
does not increase tke earnings or in any way improve tke position of 
tke home workers. 

tke prohibition of home work, by wkiek is meant the prohibition 
of the employment of persons who, in tke rooms in which they live, 
work at the production of articles for sale, is advocated by some. It 
is contended that it is the home workers who do not always depend 
on their earnings for their livelihood, who work irregularly or regularly 
to supplement the family income, and those who have to work at home 
and have to take such rates of payment as they can get ^toas^^^^ 
axe feeble, inefficient, or have children, or invalids, or aged perlinl^^ 
look after, who keep down the rates of payment, and render it possible 
for employers to get their work done without incurring the cost of 
renting factories and putting down plant and machinery, which would 
make the piece rates paid yield better earnings because the output ^ 
the workers with efficient appliances and steam power wouldr*^^ 
much greater. It is urged that so long as employment of work€|^^fe’ 
home is allowed, Jbhe number of wives and daughters, whose husb* 
and fathers are in employment, who will be willing to add to the 
family income, and of others who are incapable of, or unsuited for, 
or are unwilling to undertake regular and constant factory work, will 
be so great, and so capable of almost indefinite increase, that it wDl 
be impossible to drive all the work into properly equipped modern 
factories in which the articles can be most economically produced 
and much better earnings for the workers rendered possible. The 
advocates of prohibition say, and with great truth, that much of this 
home work represents the survival of an obsolete and antiquated 
system of production which is only kept in existence at the expense of a 
great amount of misery to a large number of people, and that it would 
be really kindness to the workers as a whole and in the long run to 
put an end to it. It was felt, however, by our Committee that this 
would be a very drastic step. There is a large amount of work done by 
women in their own homes which is not attended by any of the dis- 
tresshig conditions which it is desired to abolish, and where the earnings 
are mi extsremely welcome addition to the family or personal income. 
In many rural (Mstricts in various parts of the United Kingdom a 
toisiderable amount of home work is done in spare time under con- 
ditfciiB which are decidedly healthy. Its prohibition could only be 
jumi&ed under such grave public necessity as has certainly not yet 
been proved. 

A propose! has been made that it should be rendered illegal to 
give but work to be done at home unless the worker had obtained a 
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lij^soe, the con^tioos of obtaining and letaining wM(ii woidd be that 
the piemiseg in work was to be done were oJean and whole- 

eome, properljr l^ted and ventilated, and wonld not be overcrowded 


real object of this proposal is not very clear. On the lace of it it 
appears to be calculated to accoznplisb either too much or too little. 
If the real object be, as seems probable, to abolish home work in 
the hxmses of the very poor, it is a very drastic step and this seems 
to be a clumsy way of doing it. If the step were a desirable one, it 
would be better to take it frankly by direct enactment. On the other 
hand, if the ostensible object be tbe real one and the aim is to secure 
^bett^r sanitary conditions in homes where work is done, the desired 
end can be accomplished in a simpler way and with far less incon- 
<^3, and anxiety to a class of people whose difficulties 
not be increased unnecessarily. 

he Report of our Committee suggests a simple method by which 
a complete list of all home workers in each locality can easily be 
obtained at a minimum of trouble to all concerned, and it points out 
hat: 

the provision of Section 9 of the Public Health Act, 1875, with respect to 
and workshops which are not kept in a cleanly state, or are iU ventilated 
l|jf,5Ver-crowded, were extended to rooms in which home work is done, much 
good would be done. If these provisions were accompanied by power being 
given to the Inspectors of the li)cal Authority and the Factory Inspector to 
inspect rooms in which home work is done, a great improvement in structural 
and domestic cleanliness would be brought about. 



But none of these suggestions grapple with the real difficulty— 
the smallness of the earnings. The most stringent regulations as to 
the issue of licences based on compliance with requirements as to 
cleanliness, ventilation, &c., might easily put a stop to home work for 
which the pay is by no means extremely poor, and permit it to con- 
tinue in numberless cases where a poor woman works for a miserable 
pittance in a spotlessly clean living room ; but there is no reason for 
thinking that they would increase the earnings of a single home worker. 

The proposal to which the most public attention has been directed 
is'one for establishing Wages Boards in selected trades and jS^ving 
them power to fix the xhinimum rates that may be paid'^to wc^keis 
in those trades. The payment of a lower rate than the one fixed to 
be a punishable ofience. The boards would be composed ol repre- 
sentatives of employers and workpeople in equal numbers, wi^ An 
independent chairman. A Bill (the ‘Sweated Industries M*) 
embodying this proposal passed its second reading in the Bbtsae of 
Commons this year, and was referred to the Select Committee feow 
whose Report I have already quoted freely. 

The clause in the Bill which defines the ‘ manner of ealmleting 
the minimum rate of wages ’ runs thus i ^ , ' ' ■ ' . 



tm A MINIMUM mm ms^]^ 

(1) The mmimnm rate of wages fixed 1:^ a Wages Board may be calcttlsited 
either by time or by pdeoe work, or so as to give an employer the option of paying 
either by time or by piece work, except that in case of work given ont from a 
factory or workshop or other place to be done daewhere it shall be calculated by 
piece work only. 

{ 2 ) liie minimum rate of wages may be fixed for any kind or kinds of work 
in a trade, and may be different for different kinds of work and for different 
parts of the district, as the board think fit. 

(3) The minimum rate of wages may be fixed for any class or classes of 
persons employed in a trade, and may be different for different classes of persons 
employed, as the board think fit, 


The particular phase of the underpayment or insufficient earning 
question which has impressed itself most vividly on the public mind 
is that of the home workers, and especially the women home workeri^ 
There, undoubtedly, we have the problem in its most aggra?5tel^^*’^V 
It is there also that the workers are the most helpless and the 
difficult to organise — ^indeed, under present conditions, it is practically 
impossible to organise them eSectively, or in any way to help them or 
place them in a position to help themselves. Theirs is the most pressing 
and urgent phase. Theirs is the case which the Select Committee 
specifically appointed to consider, and it is with special refereno^l|f , 
the circumstances and difficulties of their position that the practicabr 
and probable success or otherwise of any suggested remedy must 
investigated. The possibility and prospect of improving their lot 
and condition is the test to which proposals should be submitted. 

Would Wages Boards, as proposed in the Sweated Industries 
Bill, be a practicable and effective remedy for the evils with which 
they are designed to cope ? An important feature of home work is that, 
necessarily, it is piece-work. Pajment by time is obviously impossible 
when the work is done away from the premises of the employer 
and no check can be applied to any statement of the time alleged to 
have been worked. But fijdng piece rates is very different from and 
much more complicated and difficult than fixing time rates. For 
piece-work, rates of payment would have to be fixed for every varia- 
tion of every process, of every size, of every design and pattern of 
every description and quality of every article. In some trades, 
esp«KsiaHy where fashion is the dominating factor, these are not only 
almbet iim hut are oonstantiy changing. A further serious 


p^aottcal difficulty is that an eictrexnely important phase of the com- 
peMl^ between employers in many trades is the incessant endeavour 
^ fKedmse new designs, shapes, mid patterns, and get them into the 
hsn% el thw customers before other makers have an opportunity 
of and imitatmg or rivalling them. Clearly, it would be 

huposeiUe to reqmre these new ideas, designs, and patterns to be sub- 
taitted to a Wages Board on whidi competing employers and work- 
^ employ of rival inakers were sitting. On the other 
SI the ffidng of rates of payment for new articles, designs, and 
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paitofnn w«re defezfed mtil the j hftd become knorai on the merket^ 
it would be found that in most trades an opening had been left in the 
Act throtigh which a coach and four could easily be driven. When, 
the time arrived for fixing the rate of payment it would frequently be 
found that if further new designs &c. were not already supplanting the 
previous ones, some slight alterations and variations would be intro- 
duced which would make the pattern technically and legally, though 
not actually, a new one. 

When this phase of the subject is being considered it is essential 
to bear in mind that there is a great difference between an arbitrator 
ox a board of conciliation ffxing piece rates for a trade, in which both 
the employers and the workers are organised and have mutually 
^nceed to the settlement of rates of payment, and a board dealing 
trades and fixing rates which would have to be 
^wBRced in a court of law. In the one case evasion would not be 
tolerated. It would be a breach of honour and good faith, and would 
lead to an abandonment of a mode of settlement which both sides 
value and desire to retain. In the other case those who desired to 
^rade the decisions — to which possibly they had personally not been 
pll^ies either directly or indirectly, and which they only felt bound 
jj^^ibey in their strict legal interpretation and because they were 
(Unpelled to do so — would probably find it easy so to vary the siae, 
quality, or pattern, by omitting or altering some trivial details, as to 
make it difficult to prove in court that the lower rate which was being 
paid was, in fact, a payment for precisely the article and work for 
which the Wages Board had fixed a higher rate. 

It was these considerations which induced me to suggest to our 
Committee, in the Draft Report which I prepared for their considera- 
tion and was unanimously Mopted by them as the basis of their 
ultimate Report, that we should recommend that Wages Boards 
should be established for certain selected trades, and that the fixing 
of a Tninimiim time rate of payment for the whole of the home wmrkers 
in the trade in the district for which it acted should be the foundation 
of the work of each board and be practically its first duty. 

In my opinion, this recommendation of a minimum time rate is 
fundamental. It is probable, if not indeed certain, that upon its 
adoption depends the success of the experiment of Wages Boards as 
applied to those home workers with whose lot our committee was 
mainly, and the legislature should, I think, primarily, be ooneetnefi* 
The eonciusion seems to be unavoidable that unless t^re be, aa a kind 
of solid bottom or foundation to the whole system, a clear and easily 
applied test of a minimum rate of payment below which no 
rates shall be allowed to fall, it will be impossible in many trades to 
construct any scale or log of piece rates that will form a net so closely 
woven and so comprehensive as to prevent any number of devices and 
evasions slipping through its meshes. 
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THE EUCHAR/STIC CONGRESS 


In the annals of the Catholic Church in this country, the Eucharistic 
Congress will take rank as an event of historic importance. In the 
memory of those who took part in it, it will live as the wonderful week 
in which they have gazed upon scenes such as have never been wit- 
nessed by their fathers even from the days of St, Augustine. For the 
first time in history seven Cardinals — one -tenth of the whole Sacred 
College — have met together in England. Their meeting had for its 
^setting a combination of all those elements which stir most deeply the 
V religious feelings of CathoUc/S. The presence of a Papal Ijegate ; the 
* multitude, from all lands, of bishops and clergy in which were com- 
mingled home and foreign, East and West, Latin and Teuton ; the 
splendour of the Liturgy which included the Byzantine rite as well as 
our own ; the enormous concourse of the faithful, not only filling 
the vast cathedral but flooding far and wide the streets around it ; 
the crowded sectional meetings at which were read such excellent 
papers as those of Abbot Gasquet and Dom Chapman and Lord Llandafi ; 
above all, the faith and fervour which went forth in devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament and loyalty to the Holy See, and tuned in the 
deepest of all harmonies the hearts of all from the stately Cardinal- 
Legate down to the tiniest child that bent lowly its infant head at the 
‘ Fewcfcrnttr cerwm ’— -all these are parts of a picture which is naver 
likely to be forgotten by those who beheld it. Even the dramatic 
element was forthcoming in the startling incident of the Governmeut 
intervention. Albeit a oireumstance of an exteriml and seooi^h^ 
order, it seemed to be psychologically timed by Mr. Asquith so as to 
produce the maximum eflect of public prominence, and the awakening 
of a deep thrill of passionate resentment, in which the wounded swase 
of liberiy: and citizenship and patriotism was blended with that of 
leligion, It can only be said that the Prime Minister in tskti^ such 
a step Wan building more wisely than he knew km the oomj^te 
success of the Congress. 

By those 1^0 know most of such Congressesin 
of the one which has been held is regarded lui ph^omenid.^ 
Eucharisrie C<mgreBseS a^ renewal aiid e^^ 
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devotion to the Bfeased Socxament, imd it is inteUigiye that there 
should be between Onthdiee in vnriooe ooimtries something of n pkmB 
and Isndabie rivalry in the attainment of that objeot. Eighteen 
previouB Congresses have taken plane in different paxts of Cathoiic 
Christendoin, and they have all been in their ineasnre msurked with 
an intemataonal charaeter. It is at this moment a matter of holy 
pride to the Cathchcs of Engknd that in the nmnber of prelates olergy; 
and Isithfiil united in homage to the Eucharist, the Congress in London 
has edipsed all others, and, be it added, with thk pride, they have 
felt in no small degree a deepening of their pride in their country 
and in thrir fehow-countrymen, recogniaiiig as they do that in no 
other land could the work of the Congress have been carried out amid 
more courteous and generous expressions of sympathy upon the 
paiti of the general public than it has been here in the midst of the 
capital of the British Empire. Were it only for this drawing together 
more closely of the ties of national fellowship, Catholics would still 
owe a debt of gratitude to the EucharistiG Congress. 

The success of the Congress has been many-rided, but whatever 
be the advantages which we may enumerate as accruing from its 
assembly, undoubtedly that which is first in our gratitude, as it was 
first in the purpose of its promoters, is the spiritual good which hns 
been wrought by it. No thoughtful mind will undervalue the edifica- 
tion which is given by the spectacle of tens of thousands of people 
joining in a public act of faith and worship, nor the helpfulness of a 
majestic ritual and uplifting Church music, nor the imposing effect of 
stately surroundings, and least of all of the manifold evidences of Unity 
and of Catholicity, which thrill the worshippers with that sense of 
reality which is too deep for words. But however beautiful and 
dignified was this outer and visible accompaniment, precious above 
and beyond it is the work of the Holy Spirit which is wrought within 
souls. It is in this, the interior and spiritual good, that, first of all 
and most of all, we count the gain of the Eucharistio Congress. The 
Coi^r^ iriih its wonderful vision of Cardinids and clergy and kneeling 
crowds has come and gone, but there remains with us the conviction 
that midtitudes of the Catholic people have been drawn more closely 
to Christ and stand nearer to Him to*day as the Bread of their life, 
and the Source of their spiritual streng^, and the Eri^ of their 
earthly pi^rimage. Every Catholie attar in the land has its group, 
more or has numerous, of fervmit and frequent commimicants, and 
those who are engaged in the ministry of soub have in their daily 
^xperiiMe plentiful proois of how sfcroni^y and deeply rooted is the 
beMef ipd devotion the Holy Suehaiiiet in the souls of the Catholic 
poophu But, even to them, the evmrts of the Congress have come as a 
Men and women and drildren in thousands have pressad 
for Holy Communion, and never in the whole his- 
tcry ^ the Churbh in this country has there been a greatest outburat 



lovB to tliiak tiiiit voxk m renewal must be to some extent a national 
as emd) as m oeeleBlsstical advantage. Diieoted as it is to what 
be lie very loimtain sooxoe of eapsotiil 0^m^0kf 
Itt in the measure tkesr 

the fibre oi liteii Christian oharaoteri and to ifiake them good oitijmiiB 
as wdl eis good Catholics. A nioveiiQient whioh brings thmn to use 
mme kmmAy the great Sacrament of Peace and tiove ou(^t» in 
amting^^i^ more closely to (harist, to fill them more abundantly 
with the i^irit of charity and lojraity, and goodwill towards lieir 
feBow-ootttttrymen. I venture tiiius to express what I may call the 
primarily Oa^olic view of the Eueharistie Congress, beoause it seems 
to me &at, rightly understood, such great Simharistio gatherings, 
wherever they may be held, cannot but have a civic as well as a 
sparitoal beneficence, and also because it is a satisfaction to think 
that the generous attitude of the puUie at large, who have looked on 
respectfully if not sympathetically from without, should have a return 
in the form of a benefit which all can appreciate. Here if the advantage 
is thus appraised on what may seem a lower plane of value, it is not 
meant for a moment to exclude its higher aspect. The heart of 
England is still Christian and religious, and Catholics, while realising 
how much there is in their faith that fundamentally differs from that 
of the majority around them, feel that they can trust their fellow- 
countrymen well enough to be sure— more sure than ever— that thks 
nation is never likely to quarrel with them because they practise um 
act of their religion, and especially an act of love mid homage to 
Christ in the Holy Communion. On the contmiy, they biow well 
that there are many who, while they cannot follow us b faiA, reckon 
that every act of religion sincerely practised must be a grin to the 
religious feeling of the nation as a whole, ««»d weteome every honour 
prid to Christ with sympathetic appreciation. The siarititri and the 
relgious fruit of the Congress is thus paramount in tim niiiid of the 
Catholic body, and no other considerations in the ribn^f^w may be 
rilowed to dim or depreois^ its stgmficanoe. 

Compared with this, the real work airi tim the 

Congress, the intervention df the Oovemment in reganl to tiie pro- 
omon may be described as a ripple upon the StirbMse,^^^ 
rtpl^ was one of deep indignation, for ivligtftiM ,■ - is: the 

de 0 ^ #its tiiose who wriehed^ ^ 

audmime at the Albeit HalTon l^stuiday evemi^[» or kearii ^ 
phatic comments which passed freely frbpi lip Id Up amoigst th« 
crowds amiting outride the cathedral on Sunday iwm ria g, will gauge 

Chdhdb body has beon itiz^ <f 

it ;hiS;firit-;tp;^^^ a/viriation of': ' 

offri!ed:;'^';::ite:^ ol Caljh^ 0 ^ 0 ^, 

indent folioriidi 1 ^ to 



fhe Buehraatle (km^pnm Wlic& hm Mom jdaoe b but cm 
of a^ms wbicb has been held year by year k Tadbus parts of Obristen- 
4om> mni m all snob meetings tbe ci devotaon to Chmt in tbe 
Holy Biiebarist have been approprktely mowned and com]^eted by 
a pubbe of the Blessed SaexaiOexit* Whm it was decided 

that the Bnidiaiiiiitie Congress of this year dmnld be held in London, 
it becank a qnei€ of how far, and in what matiiM^, this part of the 
progiamka wonU practicable. The veiy^ reason why the Ghnrch 
allows the Blessed Sacrament to be taken bOt of the simctua^ and 
carried pablioly tdong the highways, is that, especially in Catholic 
lands, she is dealing with the multdtades of the faithful far beyond the 
number that could be accommodated even in the largest church, and 
she naturaliy wishes that these should have an opportunity of taking 
their pat^ in the homage offered to the Holy Eucharist. That may be 
taken as one at least of the roison^ <f of her public processions. 
From this it naturally follows that in the mind and intention of the 
Catholic Church such processions, by their very meaning, postulate 
that they shall take place in the midst of a Catholic people, and that 
they shall pass through the believing and adoring multitude from 
whom Chiist in the Blessed Sacrament shall receive the tribute of 
Faith and worship. On the other hand, it never could be either 
the purpose of the Church, or the interest (d religion, that the Sacred 
Host should be obtruded or paraded in the presence of a public which 
in its overwhelming majority has ceased to believe in the Beal Pre- 
sence, and therefore cannot conscmutiously render to it that honour 
which those who do believe feel as conscientiously to be its due. Sueb 
an obtruiriofi would be as repugnant to the soul of the Catholic as it 
would be both inocmsiderate and unfiur to the conscience of the non- 
(^thoUe. The mors ao, as in the mind of the Church the proeesaion 
of the Bleiisd Sacrament is not cmly an act in which the people do 
honour to Beal Pieaenee, but pre-emi^^ one in which the 
Beal Pieieaiee eoidbii an honour, beyond all wor^, upon the people, 
and wmk honout plainiy piesiqppoies condirio^ id oorree|mnding 
faith elementary of Cathi^ belief, 

which smim ami wdl^ are sufficiently 

obvious to aB» and if they aife mentimied hsire it is only to indicate 
how uttei^ besida the mark is the auqpidkm entertained, apparently 
by a fair, tiiat fie Oa^ohc Omroh in this country had 

*>rganiasd flfce iaopo^ prooearixm of ^ Host in the sprit of ostents- 
tion or or Uftth u wiew of mysteries upim 

^hc & one could hardly 

ia Burner feun of the Catholie 

fw^ aiij^liiig which they feel would 
be mom in thM country* 



to st^^lihaiiliM i» to wiaoi^ too 

ahouid soek to {Oit it in the feont g£ de»oaunitkMtKol bmj, oipl ll^ 

in iti Alarengtii, without bonowhig tlko OMtho^ 

it A asked, If Ihk ho thoi^, w% 
cd tho Boot made a part of programme in the recent OcmgieM f 
was so aimii^ied hoc^^ snch 

was felt to be quite in haruiony idth P 
ioit menlaoned, and this, 1 tUuk, W 
statement of the facts. 

In the £mt place, when it was proposed hf some over-sealous 
promoters that the procession should take |dace in Victoria Street, 
dr some of the greater thoioughiteres near the cathedral, the Aroh- 
tohop of Westminster at once iretoed the proposal. On the other 
hand, as the work of orgaimatton developed, the necessity of holding 
such a procession for Oatholicss outside the Umits of the cathedral 
itself became more and more apparent. The unprecedented demand 
for Congress tickets already awured the committee that the cathedral 
would be filled up to its utmost capacity by some eight thousand 
people. Besides this, the Archbishop had a notification that more 
than 70,000 Catholics would come to take their part in the act of 
homage to the Blessed Sacramento As a matter of fact they were 
joined by Catholics arriving by special trains from many parts of 
Ei^land and abroad, so that the crowd assembled on Sunday evening, 
the l^th, has been estimated by some at more than 150,000. It 
be< 5 ame a question of finding room for this multitude of Catholics 
and of arranging some way by which they could fulfil their desire of 
joining in the worship of the Blessed Ss^rainent. They were prar 
tically the overfiow of the congr^ttoti assembled mside ^ie cathedra!, 
and there was no alternative but to idlow them to occupy Idle eathetlr^! 
precincts and the streets adjoining. Foiiunatdy , those sttoets lent 
themselves very aptly to the purpose. Wyie the Ardibiiihop most 
wisely forbade any occupatioii of the mam streets, 
could inconvenience the public traffic, it so 
^ cathedral there are a numbiur of amaBer slaee^ 

S0 ail but deserted, into tlmse it was amui^iA 

of Catholics be directed, imd it w0 1^^^ 

pfoossttou of the Sacratmnt whsd 

ei^iied^ thouM then issue from its w#^ and s^ 

' thoiuiaiidbrtf the^ order .^at 

: irititin : tlm 'ca^ednd^ 

and hews Ihebr share>^iany of them had teawsUed eil 
in payiuf to their Lord in the Holy Busliisisi; Their 

as eitisiHis to fMMS into these streets was beyond doidBiA, andhiortlie^ 
ihe poliee aa^Mtiei, iriiois conduct tihia^otit iis dnesi bsy<>»^ 



h^ tfc«fc M &km^ m^ Um^ii^^,i 

fcaiAoomiiig ir«^^ dt^g <*» propositi roate^^ 

from og«sring ft^y opposition, tkoy wonU wdoome #Miay the spectaels 
0f^#.:,j«p00O(|i^« em^ ^ 

tims^:^ :no4: .eyery preosntwm : ; 

.Commit^ ;0liti^^ ' 

lot tlid pxooMion of the Host to be held HitilKiii the limitB of the re- 
stiicrted sm (rf ^niet side^streets sunoandhig &e oftthedral* Such 
a ptoowion was oleafly an ejdiemion oiti^^ the oathedral 

made to m^t the wants of an ovefgpw^ & 

It might be wd that for the moment the oirottinatanoee ^ the most 
Oathoho oonntry were in a manner mprodnoed in mi^ in and 
around the oathedial, and, in view of ihe^ f^ wee felt that it 
would be a harsh and cruel course to deprive lo many thousajida of 
OathoUos of their part in an act of worship to which they had so 
fervenriy loolced forward. 

There may he indeed various opinions upon the desimbility of 
holding, under mj oircumstances, processions of the Blessed Sama* 
inent in the streets of London, but in the sperihe case in pdmt it 
would be difficult to see how the Committee could well have ati^tod 
otherwise. Certainly it would be unjust to suppose that their aorion 
was inspired by any wish to obtrude a procesrion of this kmd iip<m 
, the general public. It was never meant for the general public, but 
for the multitade of the Catholic feithful who, in their tens of tibousandc, 
could not find room inside their eathedrri. Such, I take itv is the 
presentment of the facts as gathered from titose who aare best quafified 
to knoWr wod it is in thrir light that <me can best form a judgoimit ^ 
the events which followed* 

Mr* ylridiiig to the inftuenees which uiged Men to 

pr(hilut his stawi iqKm ife supped 

It fe passing ^ the (hdhi^ 

Act several grudging 

shspilii^ 

oosston la Mm lean and pxejudioss which Kngered in Mm ndnds of the 

B hi net e^ that MNa 

m ineni£Mi^ 

in Miatosipsel^^M^ geegam af the iaat eighty yesm m 
noMni^ aid Mm Oathito gMrally had^^^ fo behe^^ 

^ these laHm day* had bag sIm beo^^ 

Bimpla aa||:":iftiff' fMt that to believe 

^ndd hlMlM M iniartiee to the good sense of 

these pravirimis. bolsIMad l^ i 
ei iteii am gatvanieMl into vigm and ace hriNllpIli 
iuteidisi |p|i^^ Ihe hi»4 that had been aaianged ill 



«i» rjB» iriiiifM m. 

f ood m,|N(il^^ : 

W tdikg tiie 

ill 

may be aroused to the feet, and iitat lav may W s^ieedllj 
altaad. llie ease from tbe Catbclk stmidpomt is too i^n to need 
aod it bas been stated vitb admiiable dleamees and force in 
dbo I<^iter of tbe Arcbbishop to the Pr^oier. Cidholics give to the 
(hKivn and the Constil^tioii the same mppox^ a^ eert^ simie 
loyaby» as their feltev-subjects, and^ dmng so, tl«iy claim to have the 
same protection and the same rights, and that in exercise of these 
ri|^ the law of the land dmli not discriminate against them. That 
is only to say that, giving ail that others give, they daim all that 
othein dainL They canncrt ask more, and in seH^respect they cannot 
aco^ less. Kor can one mippose for a moment that the public 
opinion of the country wonki wish them to do otherwise. The 
nation’s honour lies quite as much in righting us as ours lies in being 
rioted. 

In the meantime, the inoid^t of the Government prohibition 
was imt without a certain diplomatic interest. To prohibit the 
prooaNUon |mre and simple would have been for the Govenunent 
itself to go beyond the Hmite of t^^ law, and would have fdaeed it in a 
fthe poeirion. It would have also created a very grave danger, for li 
the resentment of the tens of thousands assembled in the streets of 
Westminster was at the mere change in the procession all Imt mv 
controUable, one can readily imagine what it would have been had 
they been told that there was to be no prooession at ali. from both 
the fake pceitton and, as far as possible^ frmn the dmiger, the Prime 
Minister was rescued by the slatesnmnlike action of the Archbishop. 

. By a wise alteration in its chaiaoter the prooessmn was 
fhe technical provisions of the law, and at the same ttea tigs asabled 
to be held in such a way as to af^iesse at least in some nsNumre the 
atigiy disappointment of the crowd, who happily vinitid 
Ikm of the Legate the pent-up feelings wl^ othenriss weald have 
dhaped them^lves into anythin but blessings on the Premier. What 
wot^ have been, and cn^t to have been, a qmot and devetional 
pitictii^^ Messed Baorament 

kiwtig%in adocatiem as It paimdi beoame a tritia^bsat ovation 
totilwl^^ enthnsiaaai aaid imiiiie <dieer 

% bjr lined his path. If til k wtii 

thiiti j^^ many who in witnesaiiif reenee 

of Catiholto fervemr ahmg tim route of the proosiaieti M have more 

in the mlenoeid tltidr^h^ 



itisi^tieoiejnif^li^ Aiqidtli dkould lUve appcAM 
to feaebns of lav, evoa tluHi|^ tbo law be a aemewbat specif one. 
It Uving ia a eoiisi^ 

ik» and <d hm m 

natioiial mmxfim of individiial n^g|it In tbat oonoepti^n^, there mo 
i%bt6» aa»d a*m 0 iiglt them tbooe of 

wbichmo held tobe natoi^dly and inalimablj vested in ^te oon^ 
iinlividiials*^ Wbm kw k in teebnieal ecnidiet wit^ 
or kter and if the law k wrong k can be rectified. 

Amongst a feo]^ poeeeBeixig as ihm l^vtiuiid^t tbk conception of 
freedom^ ercffytiniig is to be hoped lor. It stands out in re^eeshmg 
contrast to those Statdatcous doctrines obtaining in ceetmn oonntiies 
abroad whieh make for civic servility, and place ail pubSc actaon, and 
in it, the natuial nght of men to meet or to walk t^^ber, the 
mercy or good pleasum of the Power, represent 
ment of tiieday. At least lik. Asquith has not come to that, and 
we have the breadth of the Channel between us and such d^pradbng 
theorim. In the long run it is more demrable that things shoidd be 
regulated by even a bad law than by the caprice of a Minister, If 
the law is bad, it can be bettered, and Mr. Asquith’s action will 
unwittingly have done more ^an most things in that direction. 

Be that as it may, it is allowabie to think that it is not in connexion 
with this episode of Gfovenunent intervention that the Eucharistic 
Congress in liondon will be longest and best remembered. The 
, strmiuous struggle and vindication of freedom and equality in matters 
of civic right is, no doubt, all that is kudahle and inevitable, but there 
is quite another mentality amid the beautiful ways of peace which 
we aasomte wdth our devoi^n to the Blessed Sacrament It is 
rather upon the scenes which gathi»r around it that the miunory wiU 
bngei in imaging the wcmdmfid week of the Con The Wednesday 

evening, with the aotemn imtry of the (kxdinal^l^ 
iug undm the siikmi oan^y the nave of tim densely 

enthrcned upon the dak and r^^resmit' 
b|g Spmn, Be^uin, Ixeto Am««hui-4he hundred 

mities. kwored m leverence 
at the reading of the Apostolic Brief-^-Mhe ^ of the Bysan- 
tine breadth of 

our early 

Chrktiairmiigi^^ dMirming prooeseton of the sohook in which the 
little ohklian ehamd in tiheir own shxili way, and fairly danced with 
^ handkmrdUeii in defiling betoe the Legate-^ 

vondaiAil d the futhfatl masaed toge^r on the early 

bun^y in dm eammoua throng around dm cathedral dobra, 

hei^ theif favounte hymns to the Bleased Saom^ 

before the tfe«^; 
by the CaidinM I^egate 


■m 


HH—i i ii ^ BiuJMl to fht toil «»|**8**^ 

ito ptodtotoMairtt «“* “ ^#5 SS»I?to«Mrt 

.S!?l£rS S*-* “i 

,itt» Oo't^ “ “^.‘'‘''*^‘**^i?ttrt ^ 

littie iiuffvel if iOM^ gn^ laiprooiftoii# ^ ^iiik Ammili 

TmXwMld. to tJ«Bk *b<«t lb.M«>th. 


f 

CtiMMi Oltifg E<mu. 


J. Moybs. 



€Am ISLAM am mmmMED? 


The miity fibml whioii to mote IIimii 

oeatmy tove been aoioiildetiiig in to Mnhamiiuidan wt^ld hate 
snddenlf toted tip into to light of day, and £ar<^ to been taken bj 
saTpriae at to sight of Turks and PeisiaiiB deiaaiidtng a omuititntioiiid 
govenunent ; tat to those who have had an c^poitonity of watdiing 
to pfogress of liberal and modern ideas among Muhammadans 
it has long been evident that some such attempt to arrest the imminent 
decay of Mam would soon be made. Not only in Egypt and India, 
where Mosleins are most direotiy exposed to the influence of fioropeen 
thought, but in Asiatie Tutoy and Persia, and even in Afghanistan, 
Moslems are being affected by ideas which are in thto or%iii 
European, however much their presentment may have bemi changed 
to commend them to Oriental audiences. I mn not ataid to 
say tot in toe best minds these kieas have found a wtoome upon 
their own merits, from torir imiate superiority over the ideas whito 
they disposaesaad. But torir acceptance by the genendil^ to un- 
doubtedly been enormously srimulated by to desire to escape from 
the rutoiwhieh is taptohiig ovmr to Muhammadan worid. -The 
sword has dqmttod fim Itom ’ is a phrase whkh I have frequently 
heard upon to lips Indto Mohammadaiia; and we may well 
betonlto^ to gatomed together, whetoer 

in tto caravanatois^ o^ to 

tosito pito ; 

beoU; eixtto^ 01’ to ^toeesri^ agpessions 

of the Stoh, 

be astafl, ^ How ito to tooftoi Ih 

pomlefitotks to be able to over to Eaitolul ? * Here and 

theim ill tofalnr, to my friend Mr. tayto ^ 

^ to Ito tMe eoto of to dtasee ita aay tankly to his 
poo{4e,?* to to^to gave na empire long before we 

lost toto toU.* IM tone biltor tooto oannot be relitod by to 
maai«li% is mere o ta ffto t to national eelMove to believe thto it 
is m whMi has pven airistemto 

toat to {ffedominaitee is due to tto 
to Franks imve to^ to 



aliifi to mi^ koMl ogaiast Chdistoiidoiii io own^ w iktj did ol dbl 
^ M uo Btisino^^ by a 8«I{4 d^^ 

.IB ^ 

66m(^ ooioposed^ o^ tbt InboI «ld lliiit 

and eomiptixm adikh baro bionght tbe 
80 kar aro avdioil. 1«id«xs^ 
tiiey kiiciir 

asid w^KSj way to go befm tbey^i^ <M»ne m]p tiildi SofopoMu 

IMhDggea i ; none t^e less, Itoe d^imoiif bai^ the cause of 

fcloiin^ for HbB new ideas wonU haiw made Imt akw piogxm did they 
nb^t iKmimexid them^ to the peo|de as speoifioB to the malady 
tom which they were satodiif. 

Gan the leaders bring their movement to a e^oceesfal issue f Can 
the social starueture of Uam be konght into harmony with modem 
ideas ? This is a ^uesticm in which hall the Chancell^es of Europe 
am vitally mterestad, inasmuch as a constitutional government is an 
obvious impossibility in Moslem countries if Moslem society is incapable 
of reform. Lmd Ommar, who has been in close contact with Huham* 
madan statesmen, who can write of them with gemtine friendship, 
does not hesitate to answ^ this question with m empharic negative. 

* It rikould never be forgotten/ he says in the second volume of Modem 
%w<. ‘ tiwfe iBiam CMUKit be rdoraied. Tluit u to mj, tbal i^nmed 
Iljaaieldsmiioloiigw.’ not edieiM»phi«Be,M editor 4Mf«m 

o{ 8 ee<Hidai 7 impcMtoaee ; it is the bed>ieck upwi «rbidt bd conohuiom 
K^pkidii^; the fatiire test ‘ Muaism,* he s*}is ebevheie, ‘ ss s soml 
udpoUtiesi8}rBt«Bs,thoaghaotMsniififla,isii»>rib«ii^ ^hectm- 
oem of IfohsraBud Bvfmia to btiiqf Mem ftiidi its into bmony 

mth modem socaety he desraibM to M tlteiBpt to tibt eiieie, 
sad he doses his edamtoUe portrait of Mn aith dketo : 

; '"We nwy syrapsiUM, 'sad for my 'perl I do iMsrtBy iyto|aiM^;.;sdfo .:tbt> 
''Ifehamitod Beynmsof Msta, bet-fa* to pttolied fiditlMto;V<>iih?'ii^ 
'ian«"Sftaa'«tosUo of Msasatoriiaf «.hody.:idiiob fo'SNOilMliiiiiM 
atw jrst litow oa for «mtoik«i hto ii, anezthslsto pettWiy sod 
so«iii%iaerihBdand ahaw cia^ doaiy aeanet snesM hysByaMdan 

pdQSstotoi^lioawrw lUlldlyi^aMfy'ho^f^^ '■ 

is a omqeotan titwA tl» latitoe 
pntvaordii^ve,bntit is pMsniaaUybond «pm dbatovatiofo 
pt to ^ ; hidee^ it is btttsa>oth« ttoy of ptilMlitiilgi liiigy^hfcfc 
ofteilifi^ beoibnmi^ ssaiiiBt Mahommadtoa^flwil^^ 
fitot ii^ is ligid sad iaabatie. uMpehle of .-dMwfii'.'iawt 
iaoi^lidsidMd^ lioidOwiBerhiiBseKphaiiai^^ 

Mserti, ‘eptoUag not so «aeh. 1 lB 0 *ia.i||f 


of Lord OroBUKT'S peawmitni aaadt Ifco ow«» of musj otliim; piopbedioi 
alKmttheiiiii^^ Ilfmiruthm 

iBodemmoiofiag^tdfifiaimof Vof from Wng iodUatio, 

Muhomtoadiii opiBioxis have chafifdl in Uie poet, are changing now^ aaid 
wiUprasuiiiil>lyo(mtinuetocha]i|^^^ The alleged 

^ liaio ia d 

oferdhfl|iii%^^e^^ inyld^ pappose, ai^ 

fa^ iftf te mmm to aiudi an 

expsM^ aa^ * le&nm <d Idaaau^ :^hld^io--k-:|ha, mxm of a dkkie 
re^rddtioas^* aitd idt tvkmsmg k theaa acp^hii^ 

of shook C9bdbtian vo^ ola pro^ 

posal to -aamid the Gospd^* But has thk horioir 
Gospdi ’ 0m stood m the way^^^ xefotm m (loktoiidmul^^^T^^ 
mfaHib^ty of Holy Writ must 1 m the atiurtiiig^pwt of all lof onz^ 
Those sdm go father and pxeteod to a mw levelatmn, lk;e the 
Mormons or the Babis, are iounding a new religi<m, not^^ 
oki <me. from WycUf to Tolstm ev^ C&nstian mfoniicdr has ol^^ 
not to amend the Gospel, but to bmig to light its true meaningy wl^^ 
the C%iiroheB had penrerted or misunderstood, and in the aaine way 
the Miihamtnadiii roomer has clidmed not to ‘ reform fsla m/ but ^ 
fl^ow his peo]^ the error of tiikr ways, and bring them back to the 
prae^ aikl undmnta^ true faith, as it was praotbed and 

understood by the omnpamotM the Prophet ; his professed objeik 
has not bemi to alter but to restene, a formula under which the greateat 
refonna m jdl ages have been aooomfdished. Protestants, at least, 
should not ind it ]yu^ understand his poettion, for the great re^ 
fmmm ot the oxteanth century appealed exactly in the same way to 
Bcrtptuiei to tim ^y fathers, ai^ the pracUce of the primikve 
Church 

''OgaiiiMk 'fhO' eif^ ■: 

A oonvimsing proof tiiat Muhammadan opinion k suaoeptiblie of 

iNil.«a;ii«tam{)t «fc nfooii T 
H tlM ii3», tlw idMBi ii orafined to a aeet, it nmaiasa 

KItii IMtoftod tlw auq4Mitjr of toe heiliaven, it becomes 
toemtoeteiiHto, tet ia aay ciw toe nOtoment was, in toe eyes 
fd tiw • toaage for toe bottw— toat is, a lefom. The 

powne toSttoir^ #^^ an, aaoto is a 6uioti<Hi. It indicates that 
fbespatS ato atogauto b«t toat _toe people are adapting their 
nii|fnnii||priS4^ of toe age. Islam has never 

jui ^Mily m the third century of the 
into seventy-two (or 
toe' »ato oontury toe celebiated 
■ nYiilildiii al Hi si .towited: by Or. GoMaiher) main- 
. fund^tal degmaa ^ 

jnt recognised that if difieienoee of 
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'; .of .old. .. 

iiiM 

are omdi a di^ ]ioir plausible it must appear to a people wboee 
9ibam $xe i^ by a s^^iiidulgaut despot 

Westam supeeiDacy is that in Einope pib&e affairs are iireeted by a 
couiu^ composed of the best aod adsest eidem of i^e natm^ 
by tibia mteoa the ^vouritism and oomiption which have brought the 
lakimc kingdoms so low axe avoided. 10ie leadem 
of #ese bdle delasiana ; they know that the Moslems have a long 
aiid weary way to go before they can come up with the van of European 
progress ; none the leas, tiiese d^usions have hdiped the cause of 
reform, for the new ideas would have made but slow progress did they 
not commend thenoeelves to the people as speciffes lot the malady 
from which they were suffering. 

Cart the leaders bring their movement to a successful issue ? Can 
the social structure of Islam be brought into harmony with modem 
ideas ? This is a question in which half the Chancelleries of Europe 
are vitally interested, inasmuch as a oonstitutionai government is an 
obvious impossibility in Moslem countries if Moslem society is incapable 
of reform. Lord Cromer, who has been in close contact with Muham- 
madan statesmen, who can write of them with genuine friendship, 
does not hesitate to answer this question with an emphatic negative. 

* It should never be forgotten/ he says in the second volume of Modem 
JfpSrpf, ^ that Islam cannot be reformed. That is to say, that reformed 
Islam is Mam no longer.’ T^ is not a chance phrase, an cbiter dictum 
of secondly importance ; it is the bed-rock upon whidi his conclusions 
regarding the future rest. ‘ Islamism,’ he says elsewhere, I as a social 
and politieal system, though not as a reli^on, is moribund.’ ^e con- 
cern of Muhammad Beyram to bring Islam and its ways into harmony 
with modern society he describes em an attempt to square the circle, 
and he closes his admirable portrmt of him with these gloomy wmds : 

We may ■ympathise, and tot my part I do hearty sympathise, w^ the 
Mohammad Beyrains of Idam, bat let no praetioal p^tieiaii tbb^k - tba f they 
have a plan capable of resoeeitating a bo4y which ii not Meed dead md whl^ 
xnay yet tiller on for oentnries, but whieh is, nevsrtbelsss, 
sorially moribund and whoss gradual dseay cannot be arrested by any inodsm 
pa^tivos, however skxlfbhy they may be applied. 

Tlus^ of course, is a ccmjectare about tiie future wiuch thue Jtes can 
prove erdisprove, but it is presumably based upem dbaemtion of the 
present ; indeed, it is but another way of presenting a wIM hiks 

ollmi belore been brought against Muhammadans, the ebaxge, 
tiiat iddm is rigid and iiMtwtiei mci^^idde 
iimapabfe iff xel^ Lend Crmer himsidf 

he ass^, 'speaking net so much tluroug^ Kppas ^ 
tnditioxis whieh dhister rdund the Koran, cocystallues Migion and law 
into one ixtsepairUble and immutaUe^whole, with the^^^rmilt that aB 



o£ IiQiNl Ckos^’s 


B^e in m d^anoe el fvc>m be^ 

will praBitiiiably oontkiue to akimg^m tiiie fotiixo. 13ie aS^ed n^i^ty 
of Iskm is a lu^ myth, fer gromiitesatteas of whidbi thaxe |i 
oYoiwhdimi^ evidoBce.^ The myth, it iw ehmdtahle to eo]^ 08 e,^^a 


from the fact that MBhammadime ihemeelves are averse to each m 
expreasion ae tbe ' reform of Islmzi.’ Itttemhi &e aame of a divine 
revdiation, and Ihe aaggeetion of refoimxmg it g^vee thmn eometibing 
of the shook whi<di a Chnstian woidd expeiieime mi hearing of a pro- 
posal to ' amend the Gospel.’ But has this hoi^r of ' amending the 
Gospel’ ever stood in the way of reform in Christendom? 1?ho 
infallibility of Holy Writ must be the starting-pomt of isll refanuers. 
Those who go further and pretend to a new revelation, like ^e 
Mormons or the Babis, are founding a new religion, not reformii^ an 
old one. Frc»n WycHf to Tolstoi every Christian reformer has claimed 
not to amend the Gospel, but to bring to light its true meaning, whieh 
the Churches had perverted or misunderstood, and in the same way 
the Muhammadan reformer has claimed not to ‘ reform Islam,’ but to 


show his people the error of their ways, and bring them back to the 
practice and understanding of the true faith, as it was practised and 
understood by the companions of the Prophet ; his professed object 
has not been to alter but to restore, a fmmula imder which the greatest 
reforms in all ages have been accomplished. Protestants, at least, 
should not hnd it hard to undeistaad his position, for the great re- 
formers of the sixteenth century appealed exaiC% in the same way. to 
Scripture, to tiie ^rly Fathers, and riie practice of the primitive 
Church against the err^ 

A e<mvtnciiig proof riiat Muhammadan opinion is susceptible of 
change, and tibimioire of zefoim (under a conservative formula) is to 
be jMind in the niunber of sects or heresies into which the Islamic 
world is divided ; for what is a heresy but an attempt at reform ? 
If Ihn attempt fads, the reform is eondned to a seot, it remains a 
hemi^. If itis accepted by the ms|ority^ of the bdievexs, it becomes 
thOiMkh^ in tbe eyes 

of a The 

powerto throw out new sects la a^ i^ial fnnorion. It indicates that 

has .never 

for loBt this vitsl power. As early as the third omitury of the 
Hl|rf it was bdievnd ld|t|ps was divided into seventy-two (or 

.the -odebra^';.: 

tahted tto the th^ fundamental dogmas 

of was nof so great, ha yat recognised that if difEeimtces of 





omnomi 




dMM. StawiddtoiMia ditd (iM anii^iiaetv 1 h^ dflwy«d 

(ieBkttfMaexfeenulm^ntioii. 

iaflMiim «f Butopeaa id«aa, iigw::tai>>i: w-Baritti]^ili^ ■ 

n[|ddi^ «md«r our 1 a &«||jlMiii^ 

#%H^i ior tii« aaaotitm ti^ 1m 

nuBMty cit wiigieM diwtBt, M«8» ■ Ibim^ewaabed 
U wMdi wy few omm noonb. 

iS^antrfeveiyvaaety. Atone (tnitrflteMaiuAntlMAlil^'KoEan, 
lie pe<^e 4^ tite Sonuit vbo lejeet ^ tM^oM wd inieijilot the 
Kofim by tile K<mm beril, whi^ tiMOiM in jncaetioe list they put 
the spirit shove the lettn <A Ho^ WiiA At tiie other extoeme sro 
lie Ahmsdiyys Mttsalmsns, « ioiovoiB ol tie raoendy deoessed 
fi&ss Qhidam Ahmad M Ssdisn, who styled UmaeU ‘ the Promised 
Measudt ’ ; these seotsrics were prodeat eAooi^ to asad s qmopsis 
oi their beiefc to tiie ooaii|Hlei8 of fie onuus of 1901, from whieh 
it appesfs that ‘ the dmreeterwtio marie of tins sect is that it not 
mdy npB^tes ^ ^betaine of the ^ebod (Hriy War) witii the sword, 
bat dees na^ even look frewsid to its wricneement at say futore 
tiasA Wan uadertakea for ^ fwopagarioa of rei^ea it regards as 
ahsoiiriety nalawfal.’ This, ao doaM, was ooariortidiile dootrine to 
the Ehi|^^ officials who had to ooa^pde the eauns, bat pnfatys die 
most oharaoteristiG teaehing of rite sect it the wnphaais laid by them 
upoa peace and good>will, w)^ the naate Ahaudiyjm iasi^posedto 
indieate. 1 have patpoeriy seleeted for ateatiaa aaeti whi^ have 
grown up in the lap ^ Islam itsrif, sad whi^ oaimOti lilm tits Noahari 
doe^es at tie late ffir Sayyid Ahmad, Ire tnoed^ ty Kmepean 
souroe ; but even in this case tie tafloeBee <ri IhBopa nty be 
ovmmted. The term Neohari i% Indeed, derived .:**‘***-';^:*si*^. 
wmd * nature,* Md conaetea tie miriarA acMB^io^ooantyiiM^ 
'dhes^-aot. ihteifere with tho^ooBtse of :ll|ri«i% 
beiemiamitariee; but it should not be fo rgott en tlat IrehaeW very 
littie J^jbth, and hia first impalse to hetetodpity was isA givw 

by Bub^eaa speealaricn bat by tits teaching of tie WahaMa, and rimt 
to tha m hia nund moved in Oriental and not m W eataa n ohaaaria of 
thoaj^f. The growtii cd aew.seota in Mahammadai lafffii has no 
doubt bl pMrilri in Penk and Turiiay, 1iea||h *hMa iiri|<Mai^b not 

bbaemdion aai:hMNIil'}vhnt in 


Mufti Muhaaunad Abduh fonas n airihiiv pundM tar ^ 

iSirflayyid’^asaidL' ^ -Vs.; ,4 ■■ 
sll stt'tMiqpKl'ty^^lay iMuw' upaa' thaiiwHtyliieP'aw.AlaaewatP 



amiAm ci anr Mali it m IIm m KMhti iwtl oiijteiwi of 

oi|Mdl 7 to stfuen ; Imt it k • rmy imtmht^.metmm of the oztmt 
to tAidk Mmotowto m odopiwf thak nGgim opuMns to the ^^irit 
toe 

. 0 ^ toMiei'(i'^^i^''Srrk ' » tot totoiMM ^toto' 

nociKed;: 'eUto^-kto: toida.* . . ':letoife:': 

tlto'|^itotek''toengto -of to>eto^ totoo^i^iito 

awi wHhoQt up violeat amBoh. Hm who hove imbibei 
aotoekii^ to modeea thought w-zeMl totif Soito^^toSB in the lig^ 
to toto''itoe.«P4toRenmtB.i do'-not 

oomepond itoh theit pieeeat iMwda melto^ b^^ toght 
aai li^ into the betograud to tiuir m«itto viaion. Wbettoe otbn 
foarte, to viuto thejr had porhi^ hitoetto etteetoto. pve 

a ditost anewer to toe immednto vMde to too a<H^ Bieae w zead 
and lo-ioad, uidbooomeof rapEMneimpratanoe, . TlwSc^tiiieiikde^ 
lemMiu toe same, bat the emphass laid npon its vutoua poaBages k 
tot«ed. It wodd not be joet to say toat men i»oic out to Seiipttoe 
the paaaages toiiek soit toW and disregaid the rest, fitE toe pcooeBaie 
perfoimed anooiwnoa^. Bat the leeoit is moto the eune as bE tosy 
had done sa *001 texts whito were moto commonly in the months 
of toe Kfto MimaHshy men were toavioosly not toeee from nidoh 
James Utotiaeaa drew his insimtaon, because toe c^t in wUch toi^ 
mad toe BiUe was so diffennt from his ; and a similm change hu 
come otor the Moaiem worid. In the twentieto omtniy it a nattoto 
that Mnhammadans toonhi be most attsaeted to tooae passagto in the 
Koran in whkh ths^iitnto aids to Idamis moet empbasuad ; to an 
ootnder it appaea m if toe wbtoe creed by this re-reading: luto 
bosmne more hmaane. In India a not inomisideiaUe number to 
my MuhammsdaB aoqfnaiiltuioea btoeue toat 

01 fhe vm to fwee for the j^topagtoaon to toe faith is fotodddim 

(8) n»t totveiy is ineoasistait wito Mam, whito aasotte the 

These egiinaiuiBdieate a stii^endona advance. H^Eaomtaryagono 
fr iwn)^ t»«»«ver sympstoetip- WnnldhuTw IwHhtoI 

in tbo to toeir exiabmoe. Hughee, in his Hktomory ^ 

/ship: j(^jiBabtd in 1888), dedans toaf Mnhansmadankm tmohes the 
exatol^iyof^ in sB thm oases. Otitor d^witons from that lig^ 
oodej^PlbuMpe Mam ooeur to me, each as 

^ijMkns- oaght to wiamna/nnenM and hnowbidge ' fpoaii 

111^1^ -el atoHNda m aadniiabla aid nto oU^ptoiy,. :;-,i 
fCTrTiiTifil ia4«to toadogstn -of ^ pniatotatosiaik 



S48 trfE mNmfSSSTH CSSTTOST ^ 

: tdniiltg :iti»3oniei^^ 

however wlilehF^ l^bese 

api mot peculiar to Europeaniaed Xodoma^ hat aire Ml bj 
(i^ervatio^^ &«t wbo 

bai^ aemmt themselves ofi from the eomiimiioii of tW ortliodox: 
t have kaown a case in which the moTe mod^/ or UbeM^ idew was 
dreaded by a Muhammadan who knew no European laagnage, and 
wee attacked by a man educated in Europe. A fuikiih doctor, who 
had come to India to study the treatment tA cholera, once came to lunch 
Mth me at Aligarh, and I asked Ihe distinguished Indian scholar, 
Ifaulavi Shibli Nomam, to meet him. Our eonversation dragged a 
little at first because it had to be oimducted in three languages, i^nch, 
Persian, and Urdu, but it happened to fall upon the question of poly- 
gamy, and then it became brisk enough. The Turkish doctor, in 
defence of his views, was eiqplaining to me in French what charm 
there was in variety, and, pointang to some roses on the table, he re- 
marked how muth more pleasing it was to have a bunch of them than 
a sii^le flower. Maukvi ShiMi, who knew just sufficient French to 
understand the drift of our remarks, grew visibly more agitated as we 
proceeded. At last he broke forth in indignant reprobation, rained 
upon the unhappy doctor a shower of texts from the Koran and the 
Hadis, and triumphantly demonstrated that the views he held were 
directly repugnant to the ttae Mth ; the man of science was com- 
pletely discounted and had to withdraw under cover of the excuse that 
he was no theologian. Examples such as this could be multiplied 
indefinitely, and ^ow to my mind that the reform of Muhammadan 
opinion which is said to be impossible is actually taking place in India. 
From all I can leam, the same change is taking {flace in other civilised 
Muhammadan countries, and I was not surprised to observe Hiat one 
of the demands presented by the populace to Ihe Sultwi of Turkey 
during the revolutioimiy cdisis was that he idtcuU away his 
fibend establishment mid restrict himsdf to one consort in ^ flatae. 

1 know that some Christian controversialists say, * Oh, if Mfm is so 
dhanged as to tolerate liberal ideas, it is no longer Iskm.’ Why not ? 
If the people continue to call themsdves Moslems and con&ue to 
derive their inspiration from the message of Htihammii^ T cannot 
see how tibey can be denied the name. No rd^ton li evm an 
undbtaii||$iig body of doctxme ; frcmi general to gmimitim it is 
readjust to satisfy the changes of human thoughts CSimiiaiiify can 
i%h% boast that it has always shown HseM singidad^^ 
devdofunent, and in spite of Ecomenieal CounA fys xesi creed 
has nevmr mm eteroofyped. Had an observer as intdBigai^ as 
. Oiomer^ 
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fl&udibility have aigu^ thife pdeethood ii^ 

Ghriftaani^ m ImigfeJ? bat fa twentieth eentaty 

dfeani of asBerting that Fteeb^^tenans are not Ohristiane ? For my 

i would not deny the Opithet Chrietian to any one of the linfai in 
that long chain of ideas which connects General Booth with Calvin 
and Midebraiid> and for the same reaeon I do not witixhold the name 
Moslem from any body of men wto i^rosa their outlook upon the 
universe in terms of Islam. I etmfesa t look forward not only with 
hope but with confidence to a great tdotm fa the Mtihammadan world, 
to ‘ the regeneration of a fallen peo|Je,* Oa we say at Aligarh. I see 
that the Muhammadans find no obstacle fa their religion, rightly con- 
ceived, to the adoption of Europemi education and scientific ideas ; 
that the men who hold these views are not only inteBectually but 
morafly superior to their forefathers ; and that, though th^ hhs been 
a loosening of the hold which their faith has upon some of the young 
men, a large proportion of them retain an unquestioning beHef in their 
religion, and all of them, including even the agnostics, cherish a 
singularly warm afiection for the Prophet Muhammad and a pride 
in their Moslem heritage. 

I see, then, no reason for accepting Lord Cromer’s dictum that 
Islamism as a social system is moribund ; but, for reasons which 
are in no way connected with the Muhammadan faith, I fear that 
many obstacles will be found in the path of political reconstruc- 
tion. It is true that social reform is an indispensable condition 
of political reform, but the possession of the domestic virtues 
does not necessarily imply politioal capacity ; it cannot be pre- 
tended that because a people are virtuous in private life they are 
therefore capable of originating and working political institutions 
competent to r^lace the despotism by which all Muhammadan 
countries have hitherto been governed. That Turks Persians 
should desixe to start some sort of Parlianmutaiy governs 
natural. The evd agafast wfa^ they are for the 
amdoas to protect tfaemsrives fa arbitrary desf^ as Mr. 

Beribhi Sadi said in the Times id Aagu^ 4, * human ingenuity has 
^ fal devised no effilDimious meaas cd control such sovereign power 
but parliamenta^ fastitutions/ But parliammitary institutions 
cannot be estal^^ed and put at work as maohiuery can be erected 
and set xuimfag ; dep^ &»r thrilr success upon (he people who 
have to work them--<-that fa to say, a great mass of individuals 
who 1mm had no previous expe^ce et polities. If it were merely 

even of nomiuat^. 
veiy' grave, difilett]^.': 

TheEse inus^ be patridtie and dduoated INirks fa sufficient numbers to 
fill all tibse places. But M^resentative institutions postulate that 
patrfa^faaa and (hfa eduoition and oapamly for dealing with puh^O 
queaticMQis A fat difleilBd among the people at large. !!%!6 whole 
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of thA or at least the deetorate, must have tha 

to aaeooiala together for puhMo eada, and this Oapadly is mot 
so mY^ a mIMr el latelis^noe or even hoaesfy as of te 9 ip 6 r and 
Vent sriia have be^ used to wosk together, in whatever public 
eaiise, it ma|r be mfy to collect subscrip^ns or to ^ an Yirphansge 
Yur # interest, leiom to give and take, to sub- 

to pubHo int^^est^ 

a lebfo, in one case to guide opinion and to take reiiq^ouribilit^ in 
another ; they acquire rather by plaice than the temper 

neOesiMiiy for working pobtioai ia^ 

It must be confessed that Midmaunadi^ have hitherto had little 
praoth^e in this association lor pubHo purposes. Arbitrary monarchs 
have always be^ jealous of the existence of power in 1^1 bodies, 
a^, inde^, of any power that was not dmived from themselves. 
Loms XIV, as Saint-Simon teOs us, was jealous of the few privileges 
which remiuned to the Frendi nobility, because 

11 nd Youioit de grendeur que par etnana^on de la siernie. . . .11 seotoit bien 
qu'il poavoit aoeaUeir un Mignsiir sous le poids de sa disgrace, mais non pas 
ran^antir ni les siena, an lien qn’en precipitant nn Secretaire d’Btat de sa place 
on on autre ministre de la mSme esp^ce, il le replongeoit, lui et tous les siens, 
dans la profondeur du n4ant d*od oette place Tavoit tir4. 

The same mabgnant vanity in Oriental despots has killed out all but 
the rudest germs oi political institutions in Muhammadan countries. 
Muhammadans like to think that because the Commander of the Faithful 
was in early days elected by a sort of popular vote, therefore demo- 
cratic government is natural to all Moslems. 1 fear that a prec^ent 
which has been in abeyance for twelve centuries carries little weight in 
practical politics. I do not see that BookUsm in Christendom derives 
any aaiistance from the fact that the early Christians held all their 
goods in Gommon. Muhammadans must build up riieir institutions 
With the materials which the last two or three Imdred years have 
put into their hands, and 1 mn compelled to recognise that thek^ t^ 
is a difficult one, for these materiab are extremely scanty. But the 
difficulty of their task is not due to their region, but to the previous 
existenGe of a centralised despotism, mid it is only fmr to recognise 
that Christian Russia is confronted with eaaetly the same pdUiem. 
indeed^ any autocracy which mana^ all a peopleVaflairs for them and 
penniti them to do nothing for themselves, weakens thrir pofur of 
selfrfovoinment, and the more efficient the autoeeacy the mom the 
pdhtiea} o^writy of the people is atrophied. Th^ partly ex;]^ain 
th^ by Lord Cromer that ^ the 

mi|^ to govern the couit^ 

in of doing so when the 

had to 81 ^, by Lmrii Ckomer 

hod 




cbiml^QS Onwoliai wmkvdy oentraHsed^ 

b^ve x$3xfy bm bi^y md Ito, tluH^ugh weakam zid^r 

iMn policy, they baive ii8tit% be^ obliged to leave some power 
ia tbe }uili& of secttoas of the pe^e. Hms, for example, the village 
has uaii^y been flowed to manage il» own afimm ; the leligioiM 
lea<Urs of omrtam communities have often been given authority (wer 
Ibmr own Go-re%om8t6 ; and certain noble families ezerdse, de/aefe», 
a peat deal of poww in their own localities. These are prms from 
whtdi indigenous political inatitations s^t pmrhaps be devdoped. 
These and all other forms of sdf-pvemment native to the sod should 
be carefully cherished, for the people will work thmn better than any 
theoretioady superior institutions with wMch they are not familiar. 
Sit^ted as tike Muhammadans are, Iley need to presmi^ 
wMch oomluce to the stability of thdr social ordw, Imr M they attempt 
to reconstitute their government upon abstiact principles, they may 
find, in the pregnant words of Taine, that what they hoped was a 
revolution may prove to be dissolution. 

Tbeodobs Mq&ison, 
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TURKEY IN me 

A JiETKOSPECT 

At h Idme when the attention of Europe has been arrested by recent 
events in Turkey it may not be amiss to rec^ something of the 
histoiy of that country dunug the period which immediately preceded 
the promulgation of the short-lived and ill-fated Constitution of 1876. 
By so doing we shall, perhaps, gain some insight into the causes which 
led to the cold and even hostile reception accorded to it in England — 
a reception which unfortunately peatly encouraged the Sultan to set 
about quickly to recover his authority and to re-establish the auto- 
cratic form of government which had been so fatal to the prosperity 
of the Empire. 

In many respects the politichl position of Turkey to-day closely 
resembles that of 1876, but there are now two hopeful factors which 
Were then entirely absent: namely, the friendly attitude of Russia and 
the sympathetic disposition of Europe in general towards the new 
Constitution. In 1876 great ignorance prevailed as to the conditions 
of the country, and people were accustomed to divide the inhabitants 
roughly into ‘ Turks ’ and * Christians.’ This ignorance has very 
largely disappeared, and the world has realised some^ng of the 
dif&culty attending on the government of so many diSerent nation- 
alities, whose mutual antipathies and sympathies depend far more 
on racial than religious distinctions. 

The troubles which came upon Turkey, beginning witibt the Heitse- 
govinian insurrection in 1875, followed by the wart vrith Smia and 
Montenegro, the rising in Bulgaria with its bloody repretrioii, the 
unfortunate Conference of Constantinopie, and the diaat^pous war with 
Ruwda, were beyond all question attnbutabie to the mm kmous 
though now almost forgotten or league lor 

commcm action between the Governments of the tibae Northern 
Em|nie8. The efiect of it was to secure for Bussia t&e vAola weight 
of Aiwtria in pursuing her traditional policy of wealMni and em* 
this was far from b^ng 

intend^ by^ (^^ who was then at the 

Hungaxm^^ Austiia, when she wen^^ 

no doubt hoped to cheek the Russian intd^^ m Turkey, but she 
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speedily becsioe c^itengjbd k ihe totnoos Moicoinctie policy. The 
coiiBequeiices of Ihe 

the bf^Mng*K)iit of ^ Here^oikstti insunec^on in 
which began^^^l^^ on the xetom from benkhment to Monter 

negro of a ntiinber of turbulent Bosnians in &7our of whom the 
Russian Embassy had strongly int^roeded, They fixet attacked smd 
murdered a party of Torkiah traveMemy and then 
the villages whose inhabitants refused to join them, and in this way 
their numbem were soon increased, thou|^ at frrst by very unwillmg 
reemits. The country had been so quiet that there was no loroe at 
hand to put down the disturbance, and when the Governor asked 
for a couple of hundred men the Russian and Auskian Embassies 
remonstrated, urging the Forte not to give unresd importance to an 
insignificant rising. Advice to do nothing being alwajrs agreeable to 
the Forte, that course was followed, and this farce took place again 
and again. The Governor-General conknued to beg in vain for re- 
inforcements as the movement acquired greater ertension, his applica- 
tions being alwa 3 rs counteracted by the objections of the three 
Embassies. So little did Russia conceal her sympathy with the 
rebellion that the chiefs used to meet and concert their plans at the 
house of M. Yonine, her Consul-General at Ragusa, and on one occa- 
sion when an insurgent chief was killed the Russian flag was displayed 
at half-mast, and the Consul attended the funeral in full uniform. 
The Austrian frontier was under the charge of Count Rodich, Governor- 
General of Dalmatia, and his feelings being strongly Slavophil he 
permitted the wtmed bands when too hotly pressed to pass over the 
frontier, where they could not be, pursued They received supplies 
and ammunition, and reappeared in another quarter, and this in spite 
of assuranees from Vienna that any armed body crosdng over into 
Austria would be at once disarmed and intemi. Under these circum- 
stanees it k hardly surprising that the insurrection gmw in est^ 
and went m for month alter month, till the three Fowers determined 
to take the matter in hand, and the Andrassy Rote was issued in 
Decknbk IS76« Tbk proving frm^ess, it wae M in the month 
of itiy by and equity frmtless^^^^^^^ Memoranda^, 

whkh bitr Government were afteiwmds blamed iot having rejected 
instead of samftniiltig j by whidbi course it was said they had prevented 
commcn a^dikn the European Powers. There k iit^e juskce in the 
secusa^,^ pnt an end to all 

of the Gortchakow, 

Gcuit'Anih^^ and there,' with^; 

Gove]mnent,.;^hew:: 
diierent Dakn^:^ 

by telsgi^ph^ of iW sub(itiw*m and contemptuously asHng that tkdr 
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qi ii^r obi!tem^ 

or oli}60tion» iirl^ otliexs migiit nidh to make. Hio M^DOtowidioym 
was filing to tta as an intbnatkm cd tiie deeision of the three Emperors, 
to whioh, indeed, ire might give our adheason, hut mthout a hint that 
anj amendnOEent would he listened to. The terms ^ the Memarmtdnm 
wofo 8IK& as to make it diMcult to helieve that its au&ors oan ever 
have supposed it likely to lead to a paoifioation, f or it was evidently 
far BSOfre caknilated to insure a pr(d<mgstion than a termination 
the strug^e. The objeetionB to the Memorandum were mercilessly 
exposed by Lord Derby in a conversation with Count Munster, the 
Gilman Ambassador,^ and tiie refusal of the Government to have 
anything to do with it was, at the time, unanimously approved by ell 
parties in England ; it was not till later that Mr. Gla^tone reproached 
them for the course they had followed. This famous document had 
at last rather an ignominious end. It was to have been presented to 
the Turkish Government by the representatives of the three Powers 
on the 30th of May 1876, and on the morning of that day Sultan Abdul 
Axis was deposed. There was then a little hesitation as to what was 
to be done about it; for, while the Russians wished it to be presented 
to the Ministers of the new Sultan as soon as he was recognised, Count 
Andrassy supported by Prince Bismarck was in favour of delay, the 
result being that after standix^ over for a time it was allowed to drop 
without ever having been presented at all. Such was the end of this 
famous insixument, which, though never acted upon, contributed much 
to keep alive the insurrection an^ to encourage the Servians and 
Montenegrins in their preparations for war, by convincing them that 
foreign pressure would in the end be laid upon the Turkish Government. 

For some time before the year 1875 grave symptoms of discontent 
had manifested themselves throughout Turkey. T^ government 
of the country had up to 1871 been in the bands of Aah and Fuad 
Pashas, two man of such marked ability and strength of character 
Idiat even Sultan Abdul Axiz felt their authority, and, th(mgh he 
under it, could not emancipate himself from thmr otmtncd« During 
ikm administration Turkey had made slow but disriuot progress, 
but when both Aali and Fuad Pashas died in 1871 tiie Sidtan made 
Mshnibud Nedim Pasha Grand Yirier, and feom that rime forward 
b^lfan a reign of corruption mid oppieesioii thxoughmit the land. 
Appointments of all kinds were purchased throuf^ rite luq^eiM hair^ ; 
rile salaries of officials of all grades rentabed in aneam or unpaid, 
while As Sultan and his favourites squandered xmlliaim with 0^ 
most bouailm Thfe state 4 

fremt a stafoug refmxn, at the hei4 

Pasha. Tkfejwbxhi^ 
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ol the vilajet ef tike \>f Im him, kipaitiial nde, 

hie probity, and the «&eeem dtudmg his Governomlup he 

developed the zesonfces of the provtoe. He saw that nothing ccmUi 
save the country from min but a complete <Aiange in the whda system 
of government, and to this end he applied himself with the most 
absolute les^lemness^ ^ ^ ^ 

It vras in the year 1875 that the wmrd ‘ Gonsiatution ’ was first 
pronounced,^ when a Pasha d! high position came to our Ambassador, 
Sir Henry Elhot, and expkined to him that a ‘ Constitutimi ’ was the 
object the reforming party had in view. It may perhaps be said that 
while Midhat Pasha and a lew enlightened men who had enjoyed the 
advantages of a more liberal education saw the necessity for drastic 
reform the bulk of the nation was indifierent ; but this is far from the 
truth. Behind Midhat Pasha and his principal henchmen stood a large 
and determined body of men, Mussulmans and Christians, who fully 
re«^5sed that the only salvation for the Empire lay in the adoption of 
a representative form of government which would completely control 
the finances and would not only guarantee personal safety and liberty 
to all men, irrespective of race and creed, but insure an absolutely 
impartial administration of justice. The most conspicuous of Midhat 
Pasha’s followers were the Softas or students of the Sheri, or saczed 
law, and many MoUahs and Ulema also played a prominent part 
in promoting ^e cause of reform. The revolution brought about 
by the Constitutionalists, including the deposition of Sultan Abdul 
Atiz, was conducted with such moderation and in so orderly a fashion 
that there is little doubt English sympathy would have b^ warmly 
enlisted had not two events occur^ which aroused throa|^out 
Europe such intense indignation that all other feelings were utterly 
extinguished. These events were the Salonioa massacre and the 
Bulgarian atrocities. In both these cases, as in almost all of those 
whom tim Molmmmedhms h^^^ given way to anouibuiut d fimatic^^ 
vfolence agidnst it was the latter who hs4 themselves 

provoked it. Even at times when the most perfect goodwffl ^^vails 
between Chxistums and Mussulmans anything like a upon their 

retigicm, or ol the nature of an imult to th^ Wi^n, a moment 

roues a fuiet Mohammedan popuhition to a sthte^^ rendering 

them capable of every excess ; and in tim case of Balonka both these 
causes d provooatimi had been given in the most oldmive form. A 
Bn^atiiii girl, Bving in a village not far from Balonica and beloni^ 
to a not ovmHraspeetable fan^y, had a Turkish lover, and one day, 
hid bedaiie lic|aBa^^ she went to her lover^i 

hi^: ^ ^ 

^ In mdm 

rail tQ.^Balpnkii,:' 
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hm iitotib,er w^t Jby the same team. On h^ a^yai at Sabniea 
a CSinstiaii msk ec^ted, and in spite of the efforts of the polioe 
they palled off her yashmak and feridgee, htzstled her into the Ameriean 
Vice«CoD8ul’s dsraage, and took her to the American Consulate, The 
Turkish popularion were now aroused. They armed during the night, 
and on the following a large body of Mussulmans went to the 
Government House or Konak and demanded that the girl should be 
brought back, warning the Governor that if he could not deliver her 
from the Christians they would attack the American Vice-Consulate 
and rescue her themselves. The Pasha thereupon sent a message to 
the Vice-Consulate demanding the immediate presence of the girl, 
but received as an answer an intimation that she had left the house. 
The angry crowd then left the Konak and went to a neighbouring 
mosque, where it was soon swelled by a still greater number of Mussul- 
mans. About this time M. Moulin, the French Consul, and Mr. Henry 
Abbott, the German Consul, passed the mosque ; they were seised 
by the crowd and forced into it. • The mob was fast becoming furious, 
and notice of the Consuls’ danger was sent to the Governor, who arrived 
on the spot with a few of the principal Turks. He entered the room 
adjacent to the mosque where the Consuls had taken refuge, and strove 
to pacify the crowd. Meanwhile a message was sent by Mr. Henry 
Abbott to his brother desiring him to deliver up the girl ; but a delay 
occurred in her arrival, the mob forced its way into the room, and 
killed the two Consuls before the eyes of the Governor, who behaved 
with dwgraoeful cowardice, for, though striving to calm the rioters 
with words, neither he nor his police used their weapons. After 
murdering the two Consuls the mob was proceeding to the American 
Vice-Consulate when, most providentially, they were met by the 
girl, who had been discovered mainly through the efforts of Mr. Blunt, 
the English Consul, and who was being escorted to the Konak to be 
handed over to the authorities ; the crowd thereupon ffred a /eu de 
^‘ote and dispersed. 

While these events were taking place at Salonica, Comtantinopte 
was in the midst of a revolution. The deposition and death of Sultan 
Abdul Aziz and the murder of the Ministers, followed by the war with 
Sema and Montenegro, the attempted insurrection in Bulgaria 
and its barbarous suppression, and the illness and deposition of 
Sultan Murad the Fifth, succeeded each other witlun the 
few months; and the following extracts frbm letters written at the 
time by i^e writer of this article may perhaps serve to give some idea 
of Ihe state of feeling then prevalent among all classes aCLd rstces at 
(tetautiimple during these memorable weeks : 

Jm mi^;begM of m account of what is takii^ fdace hei^ 
of the two ConaulS Bt^ S exoitomest 

the Soties luid MoUahs to he aiming, end the 
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that the06 preparatbnt w««re diroeted and begoa to aW 

in o^f-defenioei thotigh the Turka took advantage of every oooaaion timt ofEe^ed 
itielf to impreas npon Uie Bnropeani and ^ native Oharktiana that they hc^ 
no deiigns against On Fdday i&a llth a large body of 8oftaa want to 

the Palaee, detnwQded to see the Snltait’a Srst ■eerehhryf loid gave him a 
portion, whiefa he was made to swear he would give to ids master. Among 
other requests the petiti<m insuted npim the removid of ^ Sh^ 
and the <ih»nd Vizier, Mahmoud Nedlin ^aaha, whom ^e Softas justly eon< 
sidered the author of many of the troubles now erowding on Tu^ey ; and 
another petition eontaining the same demands was handed to the Sultan as he 
returned from a drive. All these proceedings were oonduoted wiih the utmost 
deooram ; and in the evening, when the fall <d the obnoxious Grand Vizier 
became known, the panic would have entirely subsided had not General 
Ignatiew chosen to surround his Embassy and Consulate with a guard of three 
or four hundred Croats and Montenegrms. Pera was, of course, fearfully 
agitated. Many people watched all night, and others sent to see if ^ British 
Embassy was also defended; these, hearing all was quiet round our Embassy, 
went away reassured. Next day, when the new Grand Vizier Mehemet Bushdi 
Pasha went to the Porte, a great crowd was assembled to see hiin pass ; in this 
crowd there were many Softas and MoUahs, but they all vied with each other 
in showing civilities to the Christians present. Mehemet Bushdi Pasha is 
highly respected by all parties, but he is an old man, and the Softas consider — 
as almost everyone whose opinion is worth having does— that Midhat Pasha is 
the only man that can do anything to save Turkey. 

So far the Bevolution redectB great credit on its authors. They have shown 
discretion, moderation, and judgment ; but if they do not obtain ^eir requests 
no one can tell what may arise. Perhaps it is hardly possible for anybody who 
is not on the spot to comprehend the general detestation in which the Bussian 
Ambassador, General Ignatiew, is held. Greeks and Turks alike declare that 
he is responsible for much of their misery ; he is the talk of the town, and even 
his friends do not attempt to conceal the fact that there is no man in the 
Empire— not even Mahmoud Pasha excepted— who is looked upon with suoh 
hatred. The English, on th?) oontrary, are in hig^ favour, and 1 think it would 
touch many people in England if they knew how the Turks look up to as and 
feel that our country is their only friend. I think, too, many people would 
sympathise wi^ the Softas if they understood- their motives. They wish for a 
ocmstitution and for better government ; they are never tired of aseuring the 
Christians that they have nothing to foar, that they wi^ for the happiness of 
off the Sultan’s subjects ; ard they have behaved so admirt^ly that everyone 
i^ves thiSQ orsdit for tine best intentions. Whsa then: palienoe Was put to the 
test by the^ uid Austrians su»oundmg thexnselves vrith the natural 

foes of Turkey took every precaution, and eilhotuidly prevented any 
disturhaifoe by forbidding any of their followers foom going to Pera I suppose 
the BidgOitos are now objeots of pity and flymps^y to many pec^le. They 
certainly deserve pity, for their country is laid waste— but not by Ihe Turks. 
Bands of Christians enter the villages and order the men to join ^em, and if 
mfused cbedieneo^^d^^^ village ; in many places Greeks and Christiaas assist 
the Ihuks against ^ t^ insurgents, who often behave with great barbarity. The 
SNUiurm much alaxined at one time, utd numbers of the 

women and ebsldmn have^ I oonfoee t am glad ; for if l^re is to be any 
kind of raw, women are bettm oul olil|Siind of course the mob cannot be trusty 
in aigy large ^t^^ A ouxious episode that took place two or three days ago 
may serve to rimw you the kind of feeling there is h^ i^th regard to General 
IrsiHial Hsrisl^ fiMs^ m i^ole against him; It was 
eSMSsively impudent, ^foQrive, imd pereonal, but pei^tly true. It was read 
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mvpvnd die nempt^, Ae insult (^n?ed to the Bnsaifiit Ambftasftdor wm too 
gtefti to be tbe pft|>ea; iw inspei^ bnt htmdk^ of ewrds 

haye ^Oe f(^ed in upon Mr. 'Whitidier from Pashas and Obriati^ of ovary 
kind. In ojpita of the uniyersal poverty diai numto of the Leimnt Boro2d is 
now oeHiii^ 1 ^ apieoe, and various o^rs have been made to 

h^eomlly die editor by subscripdons, aU of whioh, however, he has very 

pnti$i$y'r^^ ■ ■' 

A oontrol over the frnanoes is what the Softas partioalarly wish to obtain, 
as ^y eannot submit any longer to see millions si^uandered by die Palace. 

Constantinople : Jnuo 1st, 1876. 

A great event has taken place : Abd>ui-Aziz is deposed, and Murad the Fifth 
has ascended the thrcme, amid general acclamationB, alhd without a drop of 
blood being spilt. Ever since the Softas* demonstration and the fall of 
Idahmoud Pasha perfect tranquillity has reigned in the city, but the most 
remarkable freedom of speech prevailed. The Turks Of all stations did not 
hesitate to dedarc that they must have a Constitution, adding that if the Sultan 
did not grant one it would be obtained without his consent. Almost everyone 
expected some great event to take place soon, but it was hardly to be hoped 
that so complete a revolution could be made in so orderly and peaceable a 
manner. Everything was admirably disposed, so as to insure the public safety, 
and the only mconvenience from which we suffered was the occupation, for a 
few hours, of the telegraph offices, which did not receive or transmit messages 
till past noon. But this was, after all, a wise precaution, which no doubt pre* 
ventod false or alarming messages from Hying all over Europe. The accounts 
of how the revolution took place all agree pretty well. The most generally 
reodved version is that Hussein Avni Pasha, the * Seraskier,* was at the Palace 
die evening before the blow was struck, that he requested the Sultan to i>ay 
the troops from his private funds, that the request was badly received, and 
that he left the Palace ; that he was sent for back again, but made an excuse, 
and received a second order to appear, coupled with a threat, upon which he 
communicated with his ooUeagues, and settled with them to hasten the hour. 
At half-past four ▲.n. the Palace of Bolmabagtehe was surrounded, on the land 
side by troops, on the water by steam-launches and boats, and a message was 
sent to the Sultan intimating that he was deposed by the will of the people, 
and that he was requested to leave the Palace in his caaque, which Was waiting 
for him, and to go to a kiosk on the Seraglio Point. On seeing Uiat he was 
helpless he submitted to his fate with dignity, and obeyed. A saluite ol a 
hundred and one guns was ffred in honour of Murad the Filth. At hislf^past 
8ix A.H. the new Saltan drove to the Seraskierat, where he was received idih 
en&usiaam. He sat on a duds in the kiosk, with the gates wide op«n ; and his^ 
and lowt from the greatest Pasha to the poorest i^a^na^ enteied to do him 
homage and kiss his feet. After about two hours he was told it woiid be well 
ta retsyen to take possession of the Palace, which he accordingly dlA driving 
over In a private carriage. The great news was heard wlUi jo^ by ah. When 
a oner proclaimed the Sultan, Murad the Fifth, in the sfroets, a^f^Mahan 
crowd aasemhl^^^ at the ' Bourse,* seized him, carried him tohnd In triumph, 
and dnished him with 160 pounds as a rewind for being the 

bearer of good nows. In the provinces hie same d€%ht is felt, Ghriatiens and 
Turks bdi^ bmd ti^et^ by the same feelings of joy and xoBM* As yet 
little m)(ne ^ept that Hurad the Fifth has given up ah hfr valuable 

farms and t^ treasure found in the^^^^^ the State ; but some ^aappcdut- 
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4^eiit is Mt Ike 8^ tend in hmlUtm iM not teife, tm great expectattes 
have been entertained^ and are tediy leaHeedi thot:^ there ie abetit eight 
niiliions in Coosolid^e, a maee of diamonde^ and fteut b50,0(K) pomde^^ Of 
which win pro|pbbly go to help to get the State out of its difficulties. Of conree 
it would have been better if more ready money eonld te beOn tend, though 
this ie better than nothing. 

Jhae was known last night that a million and a half ol ready 

money was fonnd, and more is expected to api>ear, bnt this will at any rate 
pay the troops. The ex-Snltan has been treated with kin^ess and respect ; 
he is allowed to have his family with him, and his nephew sent to assore him 
that he should always continue to treat him ^th deference, and asked if he 
wished for anything. The ex>Sultan replied tet he had hardly room enough 
in the SeragHo, and begged for a larger Palace. This was immediately pro- 
mised him, and he is to go to one which' was built for Sultan Murad, near 
Oh^regan, but which he did not inhabit. Bo you not think that the Turks 
have acted admirably 9 They have got rid of a man who mined the country, 
proclaimed religious equality, and all without any disturbance, in the most 
orderly manner possible. 

England, France, Austria, and Italy dressed ship in honour of Sultan 
Murad, but the Bussian and Prussian ships remain undressed. 

Constantinople : June 16th, 2876. 

Since I last wrote everything has remained quiet, and nothing has disturbed 
our equanimity, save the suicide of Sultan Abd-ul-Aziz. Even that did not 
disturb people’s minds much. A few evil tongues, of course, declared that he had 
been murdered, but they are effectually silenced by the unanimous verdict of 
the doctors who attended the ^ believe that as far as can yet be seen 

affairs are progressing tolerably well. Economy is the order of the day, and the 
Sultan has so te given up the sumptuous habits of his predecessor that he goes 
out driving in Pera in a simple open carriage, attended only by four servants. 
If he carries the same simplicity into all his actions, it may do something 
towards checking the ridiculous expenditure of the Palace. AU the aocounts 
we have received of his character are decidedly good. There seems to be no 
doubt that he is uniable, liberal, and inclined to do what his Ministers think 
fit ; what remains to be seen is, if he has determination enough to stand by the 
right men should diffioulties arise in the Cabinet. His father wae certainly 
deficient in strength of mind, bnt his grandfather, Mahmoud lYv, had enopgh 
te rnimy generfi^ons. The Greek population is overcome with joy at the 
change of government, and have throughout these difficult times behaved with 
a dieemtte imd moderation which are cesrtamly as mntffi to be admired as 
wondered at The tet of the matter is that they saw the country was on the 
bdnk of imln, a^d th^^ that the much-hate Enesiaiis wo^d step into 
the tees Jilbw, though they do not love agree 

th^ 1^ is a far than the former H and hatred of the 

Bussians has caused a reaction in hivour ol the itedc. • 1 am ated horrors go 
oh in Bulgaria, on botib sides, to a dreadful extent ; but one thing is satisfactory, 
and tet is not a single complaint Ims been against the regular 

tro<te ^von men who are decidedly anti-Turkish bear witness to this, and say 
that the BasM^Bas^iuks are the per^itiators of any atrocite that occur, so 
that kf mdy troops enough could be eent^. to the rpvdted provinces all horrors 
would at once cease. My father is ipueh better than he was, though not nearly 
»o stei; as he ought to be; at any rale, he has the satls£ictk>& of not haying 
English influence is eviarything. and te enthusiasm and 

the soldiers and common Turks have leamt the wote 
* ^ Queen,’ wid ^et any Englishman they meet with tern. 
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/tiita 19f&.«--Wliefi I last wro^ to yim |41 was ^aiet and peaee<bl» but next day 
Constantmopk was startled and boaxidad by the inturdered 
and Baihid Pasha. I think ahnoet ev^nna'a first thought was : What a meroy 
it is that Midhat Pasha has escaped t It would indeed hare been a nsisfortune 
which notiilng eonld have xzuUgated. The murderer was a yotmg Circassian 
orothsr to m late Sultan-s diird wife and former aide-de camp to Prince 
TmuI IsSoddin. He had been several times ordered by Hussein A vni Pasha to 
jok hk regiment at Bagdad, but, strong in his Palace infiuenoe, had always 
refhaed; Im had been placed under arrest two or three days before the murder 
whs Oommitted, and was only released that evening on his declaring himself 
ready to start for Bagdad next day, and begging to be allowed to spend the 
evening with his family. He went first to Hussein Avni^s own house and 
asked to see him. On finding that he was attending a Council at Midhat Pasha’s 
house he followed him there, and managed, after some difiUcalties from the 
servants, to enter the room where the Ministers were sitting ; he then drew a 
revolver and shot Hussein Avnl. As you may imagine, there was a great 
commotion among all those stout, unarmed old men. The Minister of Marine, 
Aehmet Kaiserly Pasha, seized him firom behind, but he out and slashed at him 
with a long knife and compelled him to leave go and take refuge with the 
Grand Vizier in the next room. He then finished Hussein Avni, shot Beshid 
Pasha, and attempted to force his way into the room where the Grand Vizier 
and one or two others were holding the door shut with all their might. He 
would just have effected his entrance into the room when the Zaptiehs 
arrived, and he turned and stood at bay defending himself with four revolvers, 
bis sword and knife. After he was taken, having received six bayonet-wounds, 
one of which was right through his body, he managed to kill another man, 
having in all slain seven men and wounded eight others. He was hung the day 
before yesterday on the plane-tree in the open space in front of the Seraskierat ; 
his body was left exposed all that day, and crowds went to see it. He had 
refused to have his wounds seen to, but still had strength to walk up to the 
tree and fasten the rqpe round his neck himself. He seems to have been a 
regular wild beast, his only motive for all that hideous slaughter being private 
revenge. The only thing one can say of him in his favour is that he was 
reputed the best shot among the Circasmns, and, like memy other wild beasts, 
was desperately brave. His antagonist, the courageous oM Miniiler of Marine, 
is fortunately not seriously hurt. Befm It was ki^wn that the murder was a 
mere act of vengeance, considerable uneasiness prevailed everywhere but now 
it has subsided. Indeed, a curious and hot very generous fiMdmg has ariseii in 
many minds, and that is that it is perhaps a mercy that poof Huitein Avnl 
Paa&a did not survive. It was thought by many that, in ^ile iff the aicdlent 
part he had lately played, he would become a great danger and opfose the 
more liberal party. Be this as it may, his death is not very dee{dy n^fretted, 
ae ihr as 1 can sec, by any ; but Turks and Christians all i^oiee in the most 
uitfrd0ad manner tlmt the bullet aimed at Mifliat Pa^ ixidsiedlkff 
It k thing when so much depends on the l^olone^^^M Ifrar 

there mii^ he Considerable danger to the leading Pashas and 
^e number ^ pec|^ dismissed from ike Palace. Ahd^iid4^**^ l^^ 
hold imtmieM of sia thoutand soafr, the present 8tiltan*t commises only 
fbrm be abont four thousand four hundred dis- 

eotttmted men wandei^ tllow nine hundred as the women'B 

part of ^le csmhli^ntsnt, wMih is, of course, powerless. Xt would have been 
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b&feidr if thejr poiild have bm warn gradiu^y bat that woiild bave 

hardly be«a coiiiiifaat mtb iba proMQt tjttem of rii^d eoaaomy^ ^ 

l am mrry to hear frm yo^ the lata Sultaa'a aoiolde ia xiot beUeved hi; 

There really is ao dotibt that he an ahd to hie days himself; aad that the 

poor Sultana Valid^ herself gave him a^saani with whi^ to do the deedj alter 
they had been refosed him by his attendant!. 1 wi^ yon could to 
Dr. Bieksoiai about it ; he is perfeetly eoiisinoed that no hand but the Sultanas 
own eonld have indicted the outs which oamMtd hU death. There was not the 
slightest mark or bruise about h^, and serial other drenmetanees r^der it 
certain that there was no foul play. It seems radiar hard on the present 
Sultan that hts uncle’s death should be attributed to him« lor Irom what is 
known of him he seems more likely to sin ftom over-kindness of dispodtioa 
than the contrary. Hie aword-gii^g has been put off on account of the 
Sultan bcii^ unwell. 1 am sorry ; for, as it is sure to produce a great ^owd 
and excitement, I cannot help wishing it well over. It would be very undesir- 
able that any ili-wiU should be manifested by the crowd towards the Busuans, 
whose unpopularity rather increases than diminishes, and a crowd can never 
be quite trusted not to display its real feelings. 

The extract following is from a letter written after the Servian 
war had broken out : 

July Sth . — The nation is really responding very nobly to the appeal for help 
to carry on the war which has been made to it ; those who have money give it, 
not only the rich but the poor, and those who have none bring sacks of flour, 
rice, Ac. I was a good deal struck the other day by an Armenian lady, who 
used to be very violently anti-Turkish, taking Turkish side and talking 
about notrs a thing she would never have done formerly ; but I hope 

the feeling is general, for the Christians seem as determined to resist foreign 
aggression as the Turks. Kumbers of Albanian Christians and others join the 
Turkish standard as volunteers. If any danger to the Christians is ever to be 
apprehended here, it will be entirely owing to the way in which a orosade has 
been preached, and is being preached, against Mohammedanism. The war hae 
had as yet nothing of a j^gious character, but it may become so if the Turks 
are at length persuaded that all Clnistians are against them. 

July 0OfA.-^The Sultan's illness is the gravest preoccupation we have. It 
was at flrst kept a dead secret, but now everyone is tidking about it, and we sae 
almost the 0]% people who sfllMo wer our voices whmi it is men^oned, and all 
Conetantmo^ is kept in a state of great anxiety by The potur man 1^ 
is certainly much to be pitied, fer when he ascended the teoiie he had, there 
is no doubt, the very best intentions, which would have been carried out had 
not Iris hedth given way from the repeated shocks which he sostadned im- 
me^ialy atker his aooeseion, and which have, Hear, comiMly broken him 
down. ■ 

ynm m nnw him iwo moaOa tfpth* mm », vwy yoong Jooldiig 

yoaag-kwkiiig for Im •Imoit boyafa*. now wIm 

bftv» kwly teM Mm go to n(M,<w Miy Iw lilw ta oU nao. and Us » 

HMaM'Hio-Sooo^: 

aiMigh-»-ioa«o 

altiMot itoHih to loMt foiwH^ wry hofotoHy to aow roigni otior W 
titot Wi^btod on* ifopM oi SnUm Uarad’s MoomfoB. 



It ti wotmam a Sovareii^ aan have. SelUn 

4^0iija|f a bcoflier 

always bean on terms. He finds his eountry sornmnded by foes and his 
keaeuty om|l»ty-r-i| Ja, iiideed, a chew 

T]i0 insttfreqiioii which for years past had heen planned by the 
committees broke out in Bulgaria on the 2nd of May. The 
yevolutioaists, led by priests and schoolmasters, intended first to 
deskoy the railways and bridges throughout the vilayet, but ap 
accdient led to the premature outbreak of the revolt and they resorted 
to the less jefficacious method of massacre. AtOtloukeuy^ eighty 
Mussulmans were slain, and at Bellova ^ and other places the rising was 
attended with unspeakable horrors. The Mussulmans rose in self- 
defence, and their reprisals more than equalled the excesses which had 
called them forth. Unfortunately there were but few regular troops 
in the country, and the uncontrolled Bashi-Bazouks carried fire and 
sword through defenceless villages. The whole of England was roused 
to indignation ; the cruelties practised on the Christians were re- 
presented as being part of an unprovoked attack on an unarmed and 
peaceful population, the provocation was entirely overlooked ; Mr. 
Gladstone lent the aid of his genius and influence to the cause of the 
insurgents, and few people dared to raise their voices in opposition to 
the outburst of abuse now poured out with almost equal fury upon 
her Majesty’s Government, the British Ambassador, and the Turks. 
Before this storm had spent itself Servia declared war on t;he 1st of 
July, and Montenegro followed her example a few days later. The 
Progressive Government at Constantinople thus found itself confronted 
by all the difficulties arising not only from a change of rigime^ but by 
insurrection, war, and the state of health which incapacitated the new 
Sultan from governing. 

The delay in the inauguration of the new era which was thus 
occasioned caused much uneasiness. The Grand Council had already 
pronounced that an organic reform was necessary, and Midhat Pasha 
would have been ready to take the bold course of promulgating the 
Constitution even before the change of Sovereigns, which had become 
imperative, had been effected, had not Mehemet Bushdi Pasha, the 
Grand Vizier, shrunk from the responsibility of such a step. He 
pointed out that the proposed object of the Constitution was to limit 
or abolish some of the prerogatives of the Crown, and asked if such 
conoessiQUs could be made by a Sovereign who was not in a condition 
to them. Would not their validity be cont^ted by ail 

who were opposed to them and by the new SovereipiL ? In spite 
of the stasength of these arguments the bolder course would probably 
have proved the better and safer. 

Sultan Murad’s Uliiess having been pronounced by a weQ-known 
specialist to be incurable, Sultan Al^ul Hamid a^em^ the throne 
< Talk# 0,1676^ Ha m. * JB, m76, No. m. 
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on the 31$t o{ Anguat, and six weeks latei: a proekmation was isBiied 
aimonncing a general scheme oi ri^cin iot the wliole Empire, bn^ 
formalCdnstitntion which was to it effect was still withheld. 

Meanwhile qukt had been i^tored in Buigaik ; the Miu»ulinaa» 
had recovered irom the panic under which they had committed theit 
excesses, any renewal of which 'was now mide by the 

presence of a lai^e body of regular troops ; the devastated villages 
were being rapidly rebuilt — partly by the Government and partly by 
public subscriptions — and the dispersed inhabitants, including nmny 
hundreds who had been counted among the slain, were quietly re- 
turning to their homes. On the other hand, no progress was made 
towards repressing the insurrection in Bosnia; Servia and Monte- 
negro were still at war with Turkey; and although Montenegro had 
obtained some advantages, Servia, in spite of all the underhand Russian . 
assistance in money, arms, and officers, was so hopelessly beaten that 
the Russian Government, which had originally declared that if the 
Servians chose to make an unprovoked attack they would leave them 
to their fate, now felt it necessary to come forward in their defence. 
They proposed therefore that a Conference should be held at Constan- 
tinople at which, without the presence or participation of a Turkish 
representative, conditions should be laid down and forced upon the 
Sultan ; but none of the other Governments were willing to fall in 
with a proposal which was regarded, especially by England and 
Austria, as an attack on the independence of Turkey. While rejecting 
the Russian proposal, however, her Majesty’s Government declared 
their readiness to take the initiative of inviting a general Conference 
of the Powers, including Turkey, at -which it was hoped that it might 
be possible to come to some arrangement ; and in the invitations sent 
to the other Governments the object was stated to be, first, the 
conclusion of peace between Turkey, Servia, and Montenegro, and, 
secondly, the pacification of Bosma and Herzego-vina by means of a 
system of local or administrative autonomy, which, as far as was 
applicate, should be extended to Bulgaria, so as to insure the popu- 
lations there from further maladministration. The Porte was very 
unwiffing to agree tothe holding of a way on 
receiving the most sok aasuranoe that tJie imiependenoe of Turkey 
slmuld be this engagement been observed all 

xnight y et have gone well ; but when the Conference at length assembled, 
alter nine fimmal meetings of the foxeign plenipotentiaries had been 
held at the Russian Embassy, the participation of the Turkish 

representativeB^ l^e latter found themselves confronted by a scheme 
of which Gexr^ Zgnatiew was the principal author, and whi<ffi he 
dedi^^ted as * the in^efhieihle xninimum of the demands the accept^ 
anee of which/ he said, ' his Government felt sure all the Christian 
representatives woaiid conmdeir ^emselves in honour bound to impose 
.■:u|0n';the.^ : 
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fhe aiek&m wikioli tihus roughly foroed upon the Turks 
eontained several dysuees utterly inconsistent with the independenoe 
of the Umpire, whkh we had so lately prondsed to respect ; but Lord 
SaLisbury, our leading plenipotentiary, piaoittg undue confidence in 
General Eastern afiairs, refused to believe 

that the Forte would dare to reject any demands which were sup- 
ported by ati the Powers. Finding, however, that the Turkish pieni- 
potentiariesV objections to the ‘ irreducible minimum ’ could not be 
overcome, some of the demands most objected to by them were 
subsequently considerably modified. These demands were : The pro- 
posed new territorial divisions affecting five of the existing Vilayets, 
the admission of a body of foreign troops under the orders of an 
International Commission, and the confinement of the Imperial troops 
to the fortresses and principal towns. The Porte met the new pro- 
posals in a conciliatory spirit, and when the plenary Conference 
assembled for the ninth and last time the only points about which 
any difficulty remained were those respecting the nomination of the 
Governors General and the International Commission, and so anxious 
was the Turkish Government to avoid war that with a little goodwill 
these difficulties would also have been overcome. But, hopeful as the 
situation then was, the leading members of the Conference were too 
deeply ^mmitted to the principle of coercion to bring themselves to 
adopt a conciliatory course, and an ultimatum was embodied and 
delivered to the Porte by the envoys collectively, an answer to 
which was requested within a week. If it proved unsatisfactory the 
Ambassadors were at once to leave Constantinople. 

Two days before the last Conference the Porte, according to 
custom on very serious occasions, convoked a Grand Council of the 
most important personages of the Empire — to the number of 237 — 
comprising, besides Mohammedans, representatives of all the different 
Christian communities, the Patriarchs being represented by their 
delegates, in order that they might be informed of and consulted upon 
the proposals submitted by the Conference. The scene, according to 
accounts given by both Christian and Mussulman members, was most 
deeply impressive. Midhat Pasha opened the proceedings by a 
speech of such a pacific tendency, and pointed out in such strong 
language the dangers to which the Empire would be exposed by war 
with Russia, that murmurs of disapprobation were rinsed against 
him, and without a single dissentient voice the Council pronounced 
an unequivocal rejection of the proposals concerning the nomination 
of Governors and the Intemationdl OommisSiofi, whieh^ it was 
Glared, must be rejected at all hasards, however great thesa^^^i^ 
be. '!]^e Council unquestionably represented the uifiversai 
of the populations, Mussulman and Christian, between whotn there 
was exhibited a coidMiy and good-fd^ sudbi M 
probably never before been an example of in the Turkish Empre. 
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A striking appeal to tho Graod Fiki^r was mada by the repiesentative 
of one of the Climtian Churches wi^ the warm approval of all the 
others. He said that as the decision to be come to might lead to war 
it was essential to know the character to be given to that war. If it 
was to be a religious war, the Ohmtiah popuiai^ons could not be ex- 
pected to sympathise with it ; but if, on the contrary, it was to be a 
war for the honour and independence of the Empire, in which all 
felt an equal interest, then the Chnstians would join with their Mtissul- 
man felbw-subjeots. The speech was universally applauded by 
members of the Ulema, who eidled out : * You go to church and we go 
to mosque, but we all worship the same God ; we are subjects of the 
same Empire, and mean to live together as brothers.’ As a further 
proof of the harmony then prevailing, it may be mentioned that after 
the breaking*up of the Conference, when it was universally known 
that Bir Henry Elliot had strongly opposed the demands of the Russian 
Ambassador, who professed to have been acting solely in the interests 
of the Christian populations, the heads of all the Christian Churches 
in the Empire — the Greek Patriarch, the Armenian Orthodox Patriarch, 
and the Vekil of the native Protestant Church — as well as the leading 
Mussulmans sent him addresses ♦ conveying the expression of their 
regret at his departure and a warm recognition of his services. 

The first object for which the Conference had been called was stated 
to be the conclusion of peace with Servia and Montenegro, an object 
which might have easily been attained, but the Conference had so 
exclusively devoted itself to a scheme of administration for Bulgaria 
that when its final dissolution was announced it was found that the 
first object for which it had been convoked had been forgotten. Thus 
the war continued, a condition of affairs eminently favourable to 
Russia in the hostilities upon which she was herself resolved. 

Meanwhile the Constitution had been proclaimed on the 23rd of 
December, the day of the first plenary meeting of the Conference, the 
members of which, imagining it to have been invented merely as a 
pretext for refusing some of the proposals on which they were insisting, 
received it not only with coldne^ but with scareely veiled hostility. 
Had they been at all aware of the serious nature of the reform move- 
ment and of the earnestness of the men who were striving to carry it 
through, they would, no doubt, have assumed a very difeent attitude. 
The Ccmstatution as now promulgated dif ered in several important re- 
Bpectsirom that originidly drafted by liuihat Pasba, the Sultan having 
refus^ to aeoede to relating the amount of the Civil last, 

and providing for Ihe foundation of mixed schools open to all creeds, 
and the abolition of slavery. St^^^iimomplete as the new Constitation 
undoubteiRy was, and faMng short of what had hem hoped for by its 
authors, it is certain that this derided Charter contained much that 
would have proved ol inestiinaUe value in reforming the Turldsh 
adimnlstf atibn in the only way in which it can ever be reformed-^ 
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thsit k tio say, by faeogmsing in the people the zighi d eontrol over 
llie finazLoes, by rend^iing the l@hiat^ ai^ 
the reprefientabim of the nation, by establishing the absolute equality 
d aQ Ottoman tubjeets irrespectiye of race or ereed, and by guarantee'^ 
ing their persons and property against arrest and spoliation. (Iwing, 
however, to the hostile attitude assumed by Europe towards the 
furkiBh refomers, it became possible for the Bultan to banish Midhat 
Pasha and his principal followers and to recover unchecked the whole 
of his despotic power. 

Ihiring the two sessions held by the National Assembly before its 
final extinction the representatives of both the Christians and Mussul- 
maiffl fully vindicated their fitness for Constitutional institutions. 
Though bereft of their leaders, they acted with great fearlessness, 
criticising the acts of the Government with perfect freedom, making 
known the abuses going on in the provinces, and refusing ho vote 
the money asked for when they deemed the amount excessive or the 
object undesirable. There was no jealousy between the members 
representing the different races, and nothing could have been more 
promising. 

Thirty-two years have elapsed since these events, and the Young 
Turkey party have steadfastly kept before them the ideal then first 
proclaimed, of freedom and equality for all. Quietly and untiringly 
they have worked, in exile and danger, never losing heart, with the 
one great object in view. Is it too much to hope that with England 
as a sympathetic observer of their efforts, and Russia no longer bent 
on conquest but herself occupied with internal reforms, the hour has 
at length struck when the united progressive elements in the nation 
may accomplish what has hitherto seemed past the wit of man— 
namely, the peaceful solution of the Eastern Question ? 


Gbrtrude Elliot. 



THE EAST AFRICAN PROBLEM 

The real originator of British last Africa was the young Scottish 
explorer, Joseph Thomson, who died in 1895 at the age of thirty-seven, 
after having obtained for the Royal Niger Company their cardinal 
treaty with the Sultan of Sokoto (thus laying the foundation of 
Northern Nigeria), and having completed the work of Sir Alfred 
Sharpe and the present writer in the planning of British Central 
Africa.^ 

Whilst Thomson was returning from feis expedition to Kavirondo 
and the Victoria Nyanza in 1884, the writer of this article was making 
the first treaties at Taveita and around Kilimanjaro, on which the 
East African sphere of influence was based in 1885-6. 

These treaties (though two Kilimanjaro agreements were abandoned 
to Germany) were also the basis of the Imperial British East Africa 
Company, which was founded somewhat half-heartedly in 1886-7 
and received a charter in 1888. In this year Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
George Mackenzie was sent out as the Company’s Administrator, and 
by his statesmanlike dealings with the slavery question in the Mombasa 
district (he released the slaves but spent a considerable sum of money 
compensating the Arab owners) undoubtedly saved the infant pro- 
tectorate itom inclusion in the great Swahili- Arab rising against the 
intrusive white man, which for more than a year taxed the resources 
of the Germapu Empire^ 

* In the end treaty-making of British Central Africa* Joseph Thomson 

att^ded more ptetmtUarly to the Bong region, the geography of which he did 
much to His A^st great African Jouniey, when he was only tweniy*oae, 

was with Johnston (Boyd Oeographical Booiety), who died soon after the 
expedition Started, On this occasion Thomson went^n alone and performed a most 
impoHant pieoe of gepgraphioal exploration between Kyasa end Tanganyika. 

Sir John Side dosirsd afterwards to emplc^ him as a leading official of Uie Sultan of 
Zanzibar In idiat is now East Africa; but Thomson did not get on well 

with dbo Stdiah in this j^^n. After his rmnarkable * Gold Hedal * journey to the 
^ciorht KySnsa hir the Its attendant discovenes) he carried 

out his Snooeiteful and poUtloally Instant Sokoto expedition (18S5 ) ; then explored 
Oentral and Southern Moioeoo as no other British tra^wBsr has done. He will al ways 
be remembered, amongst other anilities, for his extraordinary suooess in dealing with 
na^v^,:’ r|^^'penelrslsd:SQj^ hostile parts of : Airicai mid 

weSpOfOS of offence. H is, ^ laokina SensS of 
^ htx^SS of things in the East Aj^iism AdminfetraU^^ 
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Another notaUe reeroit of the East Africa Chartered Company 
was Sir Fredei^k the man who brotight Ugat4a within the 

range of the Britiah Empire. A glance at the list of officiab serving 
in the C^da and East Africa I^otectorates in/let us say^ 1906 would 
be sufficient to show that the Chartered Company must have chosen 
its men oareluUy lor their service to have stood the test of such a 
lexiig& Of time and so many trying circumstances. One merit usually 
about the old ‘Company’ officials was their knowledge native 
langua^ and their sympathy with the natives.*; 

In July 1895 the Imperial Government assumed the direct control. 
The immediate results of the transference from the Chartered Com- 
pany’s rule were not happy — a guerilla warfare with the coast Arabs 
and their allies which lasted for nine months. Whether the Company 
would have staved off this struggle-connected in its origin with 
the ‘ slave ’ question— is doubtful. Sooner or later there would have 
been a trial of strength between the British and the Arab princes, 
descended from the Islamic invaders of the twelfth and seventeenth 
centuries. Sir George Mackenzie’s merit lay in his postponing this 
inevitable contest for some seven years, during which period the 
British had been enabled to carry out Thomson’s idea of an advance 
on Uganda and the heart of Equatorial Africa by a direct route to the 
Victoria Nyanza, over a country delightful and healthy to the traveller 
after the first 120 miles. 

It was really this discovery by Thomson (to which the German 
traveller Fischer contributed) of the high, healthy, well-watered, * 
well- wooded plateaus of Eastern Equatorial Africa (so temptingly 
open to foreign settlement by their cool climate and absence or paucity 
of indigenous people) which clinched the resolve of Sir William 
Mackinnon and his friends to come to the assistance of a faint-hearted 
Unionist Ministry in 1887-8, and put up money for the founding and 
maintenance of this East African Chartered Company ; though by its 
very aims, policy, and limitations the Company stood to proBt little, 
if at all, by the acquisition of these, vacant lands. As a commercial 
concern — because its policy was the very antithesis of that of the 
King of the Belgians— the Company was probably a predestined 
failure. To develop East Africa to the general advantage of the 
Empire and of the Bast Africans required our vast Imperil resources. 

stotae or memorial to Joseph Thomson at Momhasa, or Nairolu, on the Eastern 
shoxes ol the Victoria Njanza, or elsewhere on the map of that vast proteetorate, 
whidii atose from his pioneer joumeys in 188^4. 

^ 1 9 ^^ l^toiesBot {The Fou/ndatim of p. 

that, though tlm Chartered Company came to an end in 1885 throa^ ffie exhaustion 
of its hmdf and an inability to make the country pay its admimstrative aspenseSi its 
* oarear was diiuiiterested and honourable.* Its high motives * were fe^go^ in the 
obloquy of failUre» and its end was marked by anmerited insult and eontei^^ ' ^ 
much mig^ he addud ! the (kmpauy a good name behind itt and in its 

employes into sehrioe the new h4mi]dstratio& ui^ the Forei^ 

preserved Ihegi^wiU ol the in^ 
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In eight yeais the Chartered Comity had epe^^ ah its snbsozibed 
capital— -^,000?. f — and when it wi» finally wound up ahareh<dders 
had to be content with half their money back, Ihe balance in a 
long-deferred vote of thanks horn the Empk large for the truly 

Imperial service they had performed. 

It is true that the idea of a British East Afrioan colony was not 
first conceived or ever held with much enthusiaBm by Sir William 
Maokinnon. This remarkable man, who Vras pmoticaUy the founder 
of the British India Steam Navigation Company and of the East 
African steamship service, had tried several costly experiments on 
the Afrioan coast — ^road-making and so forth. Unfortunately, it was 
in the pre-Thomson days, and he chose themnhealthier regions opposite 
Zanzibar for his attempts to open up East Africa. The first persons 
definitely to suggest actual British settlements in inner East Africa 
were the late Mr. Gladstone and Lord [Edmond] Fitzmaurice. 
These suggestions were made after reading the present writer’s reports 
on Kilimanjaro and the information compiled by Joseph Thomson. 
But their proposals (to be found, I think, in the African Blue-books 
of 1884-5) were temporarily deferred by Sir John Kirk, who was 
obliged to point out diplomatic difficulties connected with the Sultan 
of Zanzibar and French treaty rights. Meantime Germany, not being 
bound by the same engagements, stepped in and secured Kilimanjaro 
(to which she had as good a claim as ourselves after the explorations 
of Baron Vanderdecken and Dr. Fischer). Lord Salisbury, when he 
• succeeded Mr. Gladstone, was equally interested in East African 
possibilities, but his Chancellors of the Exchequer (especially the late 
Lord Goschen) were most averse to adventures in Africa-— West, East, 
Central, and South. Sooner than risk Imperial expenditure in these 
directions they woidd have preferred to see all Africa pass under other 
flags. (1 am speaking of the days prior to 18^.) 

It is much too soon for a definite verdict to be passed. They may 
have been j^ht, and the Imperialists eager lor vast Ahdoan empires 
wrong. But, at any rate, the parsimony of the Treasury (which 
did not become reconciled to Afrioan investments until it was under 
Sir Wiiham Maroourt) was the direct cause of the cidling into existence 
of these chartered companies. 

That of East Africa in the years that followed 1887 seoured for 
us, bit by bit, tike whole vast area between the Indian Ocean, the 
Congo State, Sudan, and the confines of Somaliland. 

They outbid iuid outwitted equally patiiotic G-mans, as sensible 
as we mm of tim ppreme adh^antages—etrat^ and economic— 
oi EqiMato]^ East Altei It woiM be a ^dkeaitening anti-cUmax 
to these eSorts— to say nothing of the superb national venture of the 
Uganda railway, whi^ hss centupled the value of this domain— 
if any poiiey of heidtaiiej drift we lost the legitimate reward 
we m^t expect for the expenffitoe of some seven and a-half mdlBbha 
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4 «!) many b«^ 4db«B, gratefitl for lelewe Aicab aad 
Sbi^b: dave-mditig and the tenox hupiind h$r ti« undone 

The ptobtei of East AMea m aet a simpie one, Ske that di I^^da* 
Tl^ Uganda Proteotorate is mainly a b}a<^ man's ootmtry cm aeoofint 
of its avezage climate, elevation, and emsting mtcumstan Tlmze 
aie, it is true, small areas of conntiy in Western Ankole^^^^^ Toro, 
sitnited at 5000 feet and over, and suited by dimate to the health 
of Europeans. But these spd» are too smaiD in area and^too much 
cmmected with native claims to afieet the general oonclnsion, that in 
mapping out the future of the Uganda Pfote(!^mte we must consider 
\t to be a cmfed&^atim of negro kingdom and ^kttes, merdy under 
gener^ British supervision. 

But East Africa is different, mainly because such a large propor- 
tion of its territories are above an altitude of 55(X) feet (consequently 
enjoying a sub-temperate climate), are thinly inhabited by nomads, 
OF are quite uninhMited. Moreover, a notable section of its population 
is non-negro and requires a sterner control than do the docile Bantu 
and Nilotic tribes of Uganda. In 1903 the Uganda railway was 
completed to the shores of the Victoria Nyansa. What was then 
the situation of the Africa Protectorate ? ' 

The coast region over an attenuated triangle between Kwaibu and 
Lamu on the north and the German frontier on the south was fairly 
well settled by negroes and half-caste Arabs, together with Indian 
traders in the coast towns, and a few Persians, Somalis and Galas. 
The base of this triangle extended between the eastern slopes of 
Kilimanjaro and the coast at Wasain, and it was here that a dense negro 
population extended farthest inland from the sea. The riv^Babaki was 
the limit of this abundant population on the north. Beyond that, 
the thickly settled regicms were confined to a narrow coast ^p up 
to Lamu and Port Dumiord on the north. The lower oouise of the 
Tana River and the country between the Middle Tana and tibe Atfai- 
Babaki was largely depopulated owing to Somali and Gala ridds m 
wars, and to the absence of a sufficient water saj^y. Evan now 
this rqgion is very 

The coast province is styled ‘ Sa 3 ryidieh,' <Mr the SayyW’s lend 
(Sayyid or being the correct title of the SultiHi of Eaukibar). 
Here is that vigorous Swahili populatiim compounded of 

Arab a^ n^^ A strip of eountay^l^^ 

al<mg an abundcmt mnfall and sii|ficntt 

titti district there has been no 
settlenient^ untess it be in the form of BHiiansacqtiriiig^ 
and pni^OBes fri>m 

Inland of Gteyyidkdi the railway tmt^mCd a fcgkm of (mmt^bst 
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in it$ undeveloped state as a hem fdr settled peofde^ ezoept dong tlie 
wat^roouzaes. Tliis desofiptkm^ although it relezs to a relatively 
aarrou^ bdt veiy large part 

qI ^ aetual lutea of Bcittsh East i^ca in the fmtky md 

eea^; The average altitude is betwem lOOQ and 3000 feet; tile 
suilace Is st^ overljdng basaltic or igneous rooks) ; there 

are oooasioi^ lakelets, pools or water-holes, more often than not of 
bracldsh water ; the vegetation is aoaoia iksm scrub of an exaggerated 
type, dreary-locddng Sanseviera sword-plants (valuable for their dbre), 
and thin, coarse grass in the ramy season.^ The average rainfall 
over this steppe country is scarcely twenty inches per annum, except 
in favoured regions like the Tana Valley. 

West of this ‘ Nyika ’ or thorn desert one reaches the much more 
pleasing Kamba country, the province of Ukahba. The average 
altitude rises from 3000 to 6000 feet between the eastern limits of 
Ukamba and the Kikuyu Hills, and often exceeds 6000 in the Kitui 
Mountains. This region of Ukamba — north of the railway line in 1903-^ 
had a noticeable native population of good-looking Bantu negroes, 
the A-kamba, who were agriculturists. Among them were settled a 
few Scottish missionaries ; and adventurous Europeans, attracted by 
the splendid sport, were beginning to take up farms or concessions of 
land. The southern part of Ukamba (south of the railway Hne) had 
already been made a game reserve, advantage being taken of the then 
small native population (chiedy Masai). 

West of Ukamba were the two new provinces taken over from the 
Uganda Protectorate in 1903— Naivasha and Kisumu. Thesestretched 
to the shores of the Victoria Nyanza and northwards to l^e Eudolf. 
With the doubtful exception of the rather hot and low-lying country 
between Baringo and Budolf (3300 to 1300 feet) these provinces 
were perfeoHy ooloidsable by Europeans, but at ^at period had very 
few white inhabitants outside the railway and Gkivemmeht employes. 
The native pc^iiiation was cmriouBly unequid. On tl^ LumWa 
and very thick in places ; srill more so in the 

easteri^t and the lower 

Nyando vall^ (IshLuo). But mu<di of 36,000 square mdes of 
these two western provinces was a lovely wildemess, tenanted only by 
vast ImedB ot game, or oovezed by mi^pr^bent forest too dense for the 
fid speoM fauna of African 

Kenyai . Tlns,.;^ 

wh»Ai has since been fcnEmed mto a eepaiate province, is one of the 
^eztlkiy paradises to be found hare and there under the British lag* 

* TlMHvaw hoeeser smiil sraes ef fine toatut dee to a high kesl ^ 

f|Riugs* Tbs exMtrijei^ aarlh of Cbe Tsm is bj m luems ellietit 



tl 1903 a liMy bat var^ patdhf im po|>tilatijDii of 

eat^ted Bantu iiagf^ 

Tbe Tanaland Ptovinoe, with its capital at Lamu cm 
a sznafi Bantu population alon^ the upper aBdiowat c^im of i^e 
Tana^ with waapish dans of Gala and SomaU and hebt tribes of 
Gala (q>eecii Sving on or about the Middle Tana, or in the coast belt. 
There was a fairly thick Swahili population in the small Sultanate 
of Witu and in the vicinity of Lamu. All this region, except high up 
the Tana^ was unhealthy and, away from the coast or watercourses, 
arid and txninviting. 

North of Tanaland stretched the rest of British East Africa, of 
which very little is known to this day, inhabited along the Juba and near 
the coast by the Ogadein Somali (with whom in 1903 we had barely 
finished fighting), and elsewhere by Gala peoples and other Negroid 
types apparently allied to the Masai and Andorobo. So far as is 
known, this vast region of Upper and Lower Jubaland (some 100,000 
square miles in extent) will not prove attractive to European settlers 
on account of its fierce heat, relative aridity, and remoteness from 
means of ‘transit. But in course of time and under the Pax BfUannica 
it may become the home of two or three miilions'r~or even more — 
of Gala and Somali pastoral tribes, breeding large numbers of camels, 
goats and sheep. The Bantu negroes will increase as an agricultural 
population along the banks of ‘streams and rivers, and are likely, in the 
Juba Valley especially, to grow cotton. 

In 1903 this unorganised northern portion of the Protectorate 
had not come within the range of practical politics. The authorities 
at that period, beyond vaguely suggesting it as a home of refuge for 
the persecuted Russian Jews, had developed no plans for a region 
best left to itself, a region associated in its coastward portions with 
unsuccessful and very expensive native wars. The country which 
the British Government had to dispose of in 1903, after the railway 
wai finished, consisted, all told, of about 105,000 square miles, of which 
about 75,000 square miles were already occupied or had b^n guaranteed 
to a native (negro) population of nearly three millions. There re- 
mained about 30,000 square miles of absolutely unoccupied Imi, which 
the British Government might fairly attribute to itself as its guerdon 
for the costly boon of the Uganda Railway, and which it might sell, 
lease, or distribute in the special interests of Great Britain and of the 
East ALfirica Protectorate. 

Many schemes were suggested, some distinctly altruistic. For 
example, seven or eight thousand square miles of the Was’ engishu ^ 
or Nandi plateaus were to be bestowed on the emigrating Jews of 

« Was* or Uca* engiskUt meass * striped cattle/ and is a tumie addled to 
the nearly extinct aSidcaMal Ma^ narth-wcet ot the Bift valley, 'fbey W»re killed 
oat (vary ikb»r^) hy dvil wars hetvrcea llapal trlbec. 
myeterioaa ^Uoalions of vanisbed pe<^le8 in ibis beaotidl )^eoe of coontry. 
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Bttssia and Eoumania, and an expedition was sent eut to report on 
their suitability. The Swiss surveyors and agricdtimd spedalists^ w^ 
went with this expedition reported against the land, aid tfee Govern- 
menfs oSer lapsed. It is this land now that the Boer settlers are 
seeking to acquire. As to the Jewish Committee, wMch deelined the 
Was^ en^hu Plateau, I can only say they must be expecting the 
rediscovery of Eden, for a more splendid piece of virgin land exists 
nowhere in the world. 

Other schemes have been mooted of Persian agrieultural colonies, 
of Panjabi, and other Indian settlements in the Tana and Lower 
Sabaki valleys ; and no doubt, if the Bomabs, Galas, and kindred tribes 
could be pacihed and conhned in their range to definitely allotted 
areas, there is much of the hot country in Jubaland and the Lower 
Tana basin that might very well accommodate lai^je Indian colonies. 

But there remain for immediate consideration these 30,000 square 
miles of land with a temperate healthy climate and without native 
owners in the Ukamba, Naivasha, Kenya, and Kisumu provinces. The 
black man is amply provided for both in the uplands and the lowlands, 
the Somali and Gala negroids have many thousands of square miles 
to roam over, there is ample space for the incoming Hindu and the 
Africanised Arab : surely some attempt might be made to implant 
white settlers on the unoccupied balance of 30,000 square miles of 
and, so peculiarly adapted for their needs as regards climate ? 

To a certain extent this question was answered at the beginning of 
this century, when inducements were offered to persons of property to 
acquire land on a large scale from the Government, and subdivide it 
again among smaller holders. Between 1900 and the middle of 1908 
something like 2,100 whites have settled in inner East Africa, of 
whom about 700 are Boers and about 1400 British or English-speaking 
Afrikanders. Nearly 300 Boers have also arrived in this last month 
of July, pri^umably to settle on the Was’ engishu Plateau.* There 
are, consequentiy, about 1,000 Boers (possibly this is an over-estimate) 
now in British East Africa. 

An East African correspondent writes to me ; 

At present the oxfiy whtte colonists who are setthng down permanently in 
the country are the Boers, and there are aigna that ^ose already there are the 
forerunnera ol a large influx from the Transvaal The Boers are useful as 
trausp(»t riders and (^ntractors in a new eonntry, wheipe their primitEve waggons 
stiff wdt local oondxtkxoB, and they are as a' rub law abiding ; but as settlers 
they wii never make a prosperous o<doiiy. They may be said to be of a mollus- 
oouB type^ sluggiidi yet They take up large farms, but do not develop 

the to any extent, and thmfore do not export anytixing. In some 

* are diatributed thus;— (1) In the 
ladcsnya HUls, in Hsi^ako’s eountry (IffMinba ProviniMt); fS) on tiie east of the road 
bei^Ri^ Ball 

latter (writes a eorreapoadentl ^ they have earmarked lor Ihsmselves, and they have 
formed ffis intenUon of wesibg here a eontinuouB stdid Boer aettiemeht^a Bo^ 
.Btate, In ibort.’^. 
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lafi8ai^€3i:;iB/^l^ ; . 

loiviar |iim of to niCMit l!oiO|»Mtift. IWy ««^i^t malislsr mooiiB 

{m»^^ m^ looftl cKijSoe, and * biltcmg,* or mm-driod fleidiu obtained from tlie 
meat of ^ Many Uve to a great extent by poacbiiig game^ and 

in undoubtedly one of ilie great at^actioim of East A^a to tbe Boer : it is not 
yet ‘ elMit oat' iThey aometiiDee enooorage aatlTef m Ibelr lands, to the Annoys 
anoe of tMir imi^boa^ allowing tlie to bring their cattle out d the 

narive reim^^ Boer farme* For the right to graxe the native pays the 

Boer an i^oaai^^ calf or heifer. Aa thia practice is liable to s|iread cattle 
diseases it is how being checked by the new regulations governing the movement 
of live stoch. 

The Boers are nearly always married, and are accompanied by 
t^ir wiyes and large families. On the other hand, the British, or 
even Afrikander (t.e. British South African) settlers are usually un- 
married. It is therefore obvious that the Boer in this respect has the 
advantage, and has come there to doy, not merely to make a planter's 
or grazier’s competence and retire to the English countryside or 
suburb. 

The British immigrants into East Africa (from the homeland or 
the daughter nations) are divisihle into four claves : (1) Those who 
without capital have come out to fill small employments or to find 
work ; (2) those who have a limited capital of about 300f. or 400f. ; 
(3) those whose oapital is at least 1200f. ; and (4) the representatives 
of syndicates or companies with a capital sufficient to work large 
rubber, fibre, or cotton areas. 

It may be more convenient to review these categories in detail 
in the inverse order of their enumeration. 

Class 4 represents men against whom many unfair things are said 
if they succeed and equally bitter things if they fail. They are usually 
the first to be attracted to a country like East Africa. They may be 
willing to speculate with their own or other people’s capital, but as 
they take great risks of losing— the pioneers generally do lose— they 
attempt to cover these risks by asking for concessions w^h appear 
enormous in the rare cases where the enterprise succeeds^ btit which are 
generally forfeited or become derelict where it fails. They are ri^ated 
as Shylocks by a section of the Press, and are coustantiy being ref used 
the pound of flesh. like the Chartered Company, th^y are usu^ly 
the invention— and sometames the victimsr-of Goverma^ts who^^a^ in 
a hmry to make colonies ‘ pay,’ yet who cannot them^lves find money 
with which to speculate in mineral research, cotton-planting, rubber- 
tapping, or transport orgamsation. There are, however, only ten con- 
oessiommirea^ndividuals or syndicates--^to whom any large amounts 
of land, mining, or forest ri^ts within the hecdthy area have been 
idloUed by the Beet African Administration, mi amm^t these 
about 1€0(> square miles have been dietrihuted (half oi this to the 
ol M i 

mere k spo^7 his experiments in sheep-toeding) 
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which, together with those ci the 6k)veriiment exjmrtem 
hftve greatly improved the proepeijta erf AMea. About 
1000 square miles have beeu to severid hundred a|»|fiii^ 

in smaller lots. In all, scarv^ly mt»re than 2000 square mOes ^ ^ 
healthy land of the Upland provinces have heen aUenated as yet, out 
of the 30,000 ^uare miles availahte fO^tdtiiiiate^S^ 

(lass 3 comprises the settlers, mostly British and not very 
numerous, who have started with a ca|ft!tal of not lees than 12001., and 
are not likely under present cimumstances to make rapid fortunes ; 
but if they have invested their captal intelligently in farming and 
are growing suitable products and treating their employes consider- 
ately, they may (in the opinion of those who know the country) make 
a comfortable living. American maise— especially the kind known 
as Hickory King— beans suitable for export to Europe, arid the 
rustless varieties of wheat such as ‘Glugas,’ seem to be the products 
giving the best return per acre. As regards wheat grown under 
favourable circumstances on the uplands of East Africa, the yield per 
acre is an average of twenty-one hushds^ as against fourteen in North 
America and only seven in South Africa (thirty to thirty-tWo bushels 
in England). Wheat is now being extensively planted by the large 
landowners. As regards profitable live stock on the highlands, Berkshire 
pigs flourish and a properly organised bacon factory is being founded. 
Dairy farms pay well, and the money now being laid out so wisely 
by the local administration in fencing is checking the straying of 
native herds and the consequent spread of disease — of those cattle 
plagues which periodically depopulated the bovines of East Africa, wild 
and tame. Here, indeed, the white man, by his authority, practical good 
sense, veterinary science, and bacteriology has justified his presence 
in a country magnificently endowed but sorely troubled by the real 
Devil— the blind reactionary forces of Nature. Wool-bearing sheep 
thrive in these cooler parts of East Africa. Breeding for wool is now 
firmly established as a local industry. The upland country (above 
5000 feet) being scarcely ever without remembrance of rain, there are 
no fodderkss' dror^hts to contend with, as in Australia. Ostrich- 
faming also on the grassy pliuns promises very well. The ostrich 
is obviously at feme here, yet the indigenous wild breed k not quite so 
suitable for fealher-produoing as the North or Smith African t 3 rpe 8 .” 
These, however, osn be readily obtaun dape 

Oolonj^ ■■■■.■■ 

In the more tropiii^ lands that wsfl watered, in the coast belt 
along the Indfian Oemtn or down War the Victoria Nyansa (in the 
Nyando Valley), oomfM^iries and ootuwm or individuals are at 

work pr^riiig ^nsoviera Stew* planting cofiee mr Oeara rubber. If 

,ggod.d^.:of W: 

intonofttiou in this arfiole is dexfrsd, U i« ttoted thk the lnd$gSnoaa 

bitda oompsre wry faTemldy wttli Ol gonth 82 ). 
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tlbftse tvepical 0{ui^tioi)s w snocessful, as tkeyproioiBe to bo, they will 
hilpihe highlaod tamiets by of erin^ them a farther market lor thoir 
floor, potatoes, a^ batter, e^, bacon, vegetables, and European 
fruits (which Ittit grow splendidly in the cooler country). 

d^ass 2— the European settler with a vei^ir wawdl (»pitd 
been altogether a success. The majority <rf this type came from 
South iinca and established themselves in this Equatorial region on 
a false basis. They did not intend working with their own hands, but 
proposed hiring the native to work for them. In fact, some of them— 
the pioneers of this class — told the present writer that ‘ it would destroy 
the white man’s prestige if he were seen by a negro working with his 
hands.’ It was apparently the white man’s busineas to ride about and 
inspect ; in fact, unconsciously, the spirit of the old slavery days in- 
fluenced their minds and spoke through their lips. If my own experience 
may count with them for anything, they may take it from me, who 
have travelled many times and now for many years through Africa — 
North, East, South, West, and Central— that the white man loses 
prestige nowhere by setting a good example to the negro and working 
in his shirt-sleeves. Were the British engineers on the Uganda Rail- 
way not respected ? Or on the Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, Lagos 
Railways 1 Are missionaries in the great industrial missions, Catholic 
and Protestant, not respected ? ^ 

It is settlers of this type — and they are not confined to East or 
South Africa— who make the loudest outcry about the lazy negro 
and are most strongly in favour of forced labour. Consequently, the 
men of Class 2 are not the best-loved of the white immigrants, either 
by the officials or by the natives. With the latter they show them- 
selves most unsympathetic, looking upon them as so many automata, 
from whom a fiaced amount of work must be extracted in a given time 
for a minimum wage. 


Yet (writes an East African) this middle class of settler ocmtains some very 
hard-working, admirable fellows, and if one considers the conditionB und^ 
which they work it is easy to understand their difficulties and their irritability. 
When it is their planting time it is also the planting time of the natives ; their 
harvests coincide with the natives' harvests. Nevertheless, it is at these seasons 
that they demand the most abundant supply of native labom, and curse the 
impptency of the Local Government because it cannot force the nerves to satisfy 
an immediate demand for low-priced labour. 

It may be inferred from the foregoing remarks that the man with 

^ !Jlie ttorious idea that the white man is always to be foreman and never labcarer, 
tlmt it * lowers his prestige ’ in the eyes of the » natives * if he is seen working with 
bis hands, Is, together with whisky, sapping the foundations of the Bri^rii Baii^re, 
and must be cra^cated. Of coarse there are olimatio reasons whh^ in most oases 
make it impossible for the white man to work as a navvy or a gtrdaner in psriis of 
the West Indies tnd teopioal Amerioa, West Afrioa, the coast of Bast Alriba, 

India. Therefore, these are not • white man's oonntries.* But when the riimite is 
not against it the wMte man most widd the pick and spade, hoe add drill, sheam »»d 
lasso, as much as the yrilcw man or the black. If the white man is to mi^iU 
and teacher, and hrire and there a mchopolist, he must be edual to all pursht^ 
achievements.^ ' 
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3001. is ujalikely to succeed. This, kowever^ is only the case if he p6se« 
as a oapitahst and an employer of lal^m On these lines he will soon 
get into (Sf&culties ; but if he entem East Afri^^ would Canada, 
determined to work with his own hands his small capital will prove 
a bksinhg instead Of a curse. The great thing is to eliminate the 
idea with which he has come possessed-^that black labour is as 
cheap as it appears on the surface. SuH labour is very cheap in 
India, but the Matic labourer transported to Africa has not proved 
an invariable success. If the Indian operative is at all skiUed he 
requires high pay (in Africa) ; his food is more expensive or tiresome 
to procure than that of the indigenous black man ; he falls sick oftener, 
and, in short, is rather a doubtful bargain. The Indian settler — ^free 
colonist— in East Africa may be a success. Indians are very useful 
as skilled workmen, &c., but I doubt if they are going seriously to 
ease the labour difficulties of Africa. These must be solved in the 
main by the friendly co-operation of white and black. 

At present negro labour in East Africa is capricious and uncertain. 
Desertion is distressingly frequent, and deserters — breakers of con- 
tracts-— are hard to trace owing to the facility with which negroes 
change their names, and the ease with which they pass from one part 
of the Protectorate to another. At one time they may be dressed 
with the amplitude of the Arabised Swahili or the ‘ mission boy,’ at 
another they may appear as naked savages. Legal identification is 
very difficult. Then, again, the agricultural tribes dwelling in the 
vicinity of the white men’s farms or plantations — Giriama, Nika, 
Taita, Taveita, Kamba, Kikuyu, Pokomo— have prospered greatly 
under our protectorate and are busily engaged on their own farms, 

‘ mashamba,’ and plantations, and do not work for hire. That being 
so and as they have acquitted themselves of their taxes, who is going 
to make them work against their will ? Certainly not any official of 
the British Government.® Even if such a policy were sanctioned 
as this end, it would soon lead to a devastating revolt. The extra- 
industrious Lake tribes, tike the Kavirondo— to say nothing of the 
resources of the Uganda populations— -must be discounted, unfortu- 
nately, because of the danger lest they might carry sleeping sickness 
(dormant in the vrins of many of them) into East Africa. They are, 
however, availsdile as a labour force for the Western settlements ; but 
the present writer found in 1900-1 that the Kavirondo and other 
Lake tribes were very sensitive to the cold of the highlands above an 
altitude of 0500 feet, where the white man regions his vigour and 
pr^rs to settie. 

* t vookl ut^ duiy the ssaerlions made liy some Bast iJHoan colonists thai the 
naUvss arc sinncvM taxs4^In pn^rthm to the beneSts and facilities they 

reeeim No donht in the COmne taawiUon* eUpeeially of anmamed men and 

noiaai^ wm inevesss. not oonMbote, proportionately to 

the area of land ooeapied and the imicoTed oonditions of life, his fair ^nota of the 
adminittcation expensee. 
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very nemeroiui^ i^^y eiore to engage for oattle-keepere ot aheplierdfi. 
The Somalk aa»» 4^ serva&te (of ike best), traders, guides, 
interpreters, and ivoiiM not dream of paging to 

In Quecesstand at one time it was assei^ that tke eultivatioii 
of sugar omtld not be carried on witkont Kanaka labour. Kow, to 
ensure a ‘ Wkite ^ Australia, the Potjnesians and litelanedans have 
been repatriated and the Ai^o-Saxon Australian is thrown mainly 
on his own resources. Instead of diminkhing, the output of sugar 
has actually increased. Of course machinery has come into play in 
laboui-^ving devices, and machinery will play a similar part in East 
^rioa. Fortunately, oxen are again cheap in East ’Africa now that 
the various cattle diseases are abated, and they are of a type that is 
easily broken in, very docile. Already they are much used in ploughing, 
instead of the negro man or woman, with their pre-historic hoes, hack- 
ing up the ground. Of course, in spite of all these provisos and draw- 
backs and exaggerations and theories, some degree of negro labour 
is always available ; but planters and farmers must try to employ 
fewer labourers and pay them better. ‘ It would probably astonish 
most of our East African farmers,’ writes a well-known East African 
who also knows hia England, * if they inquired of an English farmer 
the number of hands he employs in proportion to the acreage of his 
farm.’ 

But still the labour problem is the problem with the white settlers, 
the large and small capitalists of East Africa, and some solution mmt be 
found. Is a most promising colony to collapse at the very beginning of 
its success 1 There will soon be thousands of sheep to be shorn in the 
Rift Valley, the supply of pigs and the demand for European labour 
at the bacon factories before long will be very considerable; brick- 
layers, carpenters, masons, superior mechanics are required in many 
directions. Are these indispensable elements in the community to 
be filled up frcnn India or China ? Or for the want of them is East 
Africa to languish undeveloped until such time as the missioii schools 
can turn out highly-trained negroes who— with the slewing sickness 
terror set at rest — ^may fulfil these requirements, and thus by degrees 
create a predominantly black East Africa with a few white ImnBords ? 
The Boers seemingly will not apply themselves here (any more than 
in ^uth Africa) to anything but a pastoral life and perhaps to a primi- 
tive trsmifor^ service. They wifi do f or the platdaus of East Africa 
what they once did for the Transvaal and the Orange State---4dll 
out the game, neglect or destroy the forests, and perhap reduce the 
negro kibes to a mild serfage. Locust plagues IP unchecked ; 
in fact, it may be the history of inner South Africa (without the in- 
valuable Hugue^t element) before Ihe British intervened. 

Of eouiBe liie Boere are now Biitiidi 8ub|eots, and, like the natiy^ 
of India orK^ig to kdise liidl 
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Impciriid But it was the taj^ayefs q! t^l^sited Ei^ 

dim fliionq who f oiM fmr the eiititee East AMoaa adveatw, 

VgmdA Eaiiway and aE« Tho Indian Qqv^^rixmeBt assisted it is 
by lending brave soldiers to more eetiottS^% workmen 

to constructing the Uganda BaUway,^^^^ has to a 

hundred yearn toctihed the East Atoan coast bdit. So far as momi 
claim to waste limd is concerned Ihe of the Indian native must 
be ranked after those cd the person bom in Great Bxitak or Ireland. 
The claim to consideration of the South Afaioan--Boer or Afrikander--^ 
is no greater than that of the Austri^an, Mauritian or Maltese. It is, 
in fact, a little vexatious of the Boers, with all South Africa up to the 
Zambezi to colonise, that they should be making a dead set at the 
30,000 square miles of choice uninhabited land in Bast AMoa. But, 
of course, if they are first in the field with their application it must be 
attended to, especially as the Indians, should they come, will probably 
claim to settle on the hotter lands outside these little paradises. 

Can we do nothing in the matter ? Must we follow our favourite 
policy of drift ? I know that Government Departments have had a 
horror of initiating great movements, of taking risks, of being other- 
wise than colourless ; so that in case of failure they might seem blame- 
less ; have had, I say, for fortunately men of character belonging to 
both sides of the House, and permanent officials, no longer content 
to be Providences without a personal policy, have done recently bold, 
drastic things with the national money and authority, at home and 
abroad, ahead of public opinion.^ * Did not always have ’ 1 might add, 
since the measures which were taken in the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries to colonise America, Australia, and South Africa were 
not less bold than the scheme I am about to outline to the filling up 
of East Africa, a scheme which has already been discussed by com- 
petent persons in England and East Africa. 

The Locdi Government Board, the London Munioipidities, and 
charitable organisations are said to spend scmiething lito 800^0001 per 
annum on the uneinployed, out-of*works, and otor abtobodied men 
and wmnen isdio, often through no fault of their own, on their beam- 
ends and do not kno^ where to turn to work and austoance. I have 
met with not a few cases myself^ in my own stutMes of 
soldi^ or naval have married and attempted to find a 

moke iK>nmwhere in the life of the great oiMes or in the country, and yet 
are ev^ now and then out of a job» hoEow-eyed, and hideously 

* Witness the uaesaures recently taken lor the aetelopment ol Britieh West Africa 
on Hum whicht though distinctly adwtotageous to Euiepein commerce, are piimadly 
conM^ hi ^6 ihteieft^ el the i&d%flao«ii iiegroei. t those pensons-^mem^ 
tos of ParUament and einoere phnatt4hif^pitte---w]m ue rightly anxioaa ahout the 
iustice of Imposribd would tkii Serra Leone in the coming s^ter. 
admlnigtaration of the ProteetoratB behind ancient ' colony ’ of Sierra Le^me is an 
objeoi^lesion. Sierra Leone--^ once ihe white man's graee-is only ten days^eteam 
floulhaiiiplon, aadite eeenoiy hi to w parts oxoeedingly beauttoiL. 
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pe!?sonB I have kaam^ have helped these |>e<^e drifting along the edge 
of despair on?t to a life in some oolony—tndy blessed in comparison ; 
the husband perhaps hist, the vdfe afterwards^ more often the hus- 
hai4 has seiit himself for the wife out of earnix^ saved in the first 
two years. Or unmarried men have gone out of London misery into 
oolonial aunsiune, and have been able to marry later on. 

But it is becoming mcreaaingiy difficult to place moneyless, not- 
altogether-^skilled people in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
other self-governing divisions of the Empire which have got beyond 
the experimental stage and can afiord to pick and choose their immi- 
grants. Why not therefoie—very cautiously — ^try East Africa, 
the healthy, unoccupied uplands of East Africa, with the double 
purpose of peopling at any rate a proportion of these beautiful lands 
with British settlers and of lessening the pressure of misery to some 
small degree on those who can find no continuous and healthy employ- 
ment in the old country ? The Society for finding Employment for 
Soldiers and Sailors could, 1 am sure, propose a number of suitable 
candidates. Married men under forty-seven years of age, without 
children (or who are able to leave their children temporarily in the 
care of friends) might be given the preference. The country is not 
quite sufficiently developed yet for unattached spinsters. In some 
way^ the ideal candidate would be the unmarried strong young man, 
who, if he prospered after the first two years, might apply to have his 
future wife sent out to him. Everything that was wise might be ' 
done to encourage tvomen coming out equally with men. Experience 
with missionaries and Government officials has shown that women 
stand the climate and conditions of life in normal India and Africa 
no worse than men. Two irrefragable conditions of selection should be 
adopted for the men and women ‘ assisted-settlers ’ sent out to East 
Africa : good heaUh and good charackr. No one of known alcoholic 
habits should be enrolled and evet 3 rthing possible should be done to 
impress on these people the vitteT kamfidness of spirit-drinking in the 
tropics. Complete abstinence should be upheld as the best extreme 
for puzzled people. It might not be unpractidB, either, to give them 
simple manuals of the Swahili language, of which the more intelligent 
might acquire the rudiments before entering on their new life. 

Perhaps with care and prudence 500, or even later a thousand 
of these British settlers with strong arms but no capita nright be 
drafted mnudly into the Bast Africa Protectorate. It would be 
imwise to send them out in special shiploads or brger {mrries than 
100 at a time. Very likely the best organisation to undertake the 
transport, oondiict, and settfing-down mi^t be a committe delated 
by the Crown agents or the Enugranle’^ W Office. A local 

committee ocmipfmg maudy of officials (b^ some undicial 
element) mi|^t be Bast Afima td^m and direcithe 
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whole plaii locally, as to sdectioa of land and everytMnf else. The 
Enrigtalion Infonnation Office woi^ supervise all the arrangements 
on this side. No persons should he despatdied from this end imtil the 
local authorities were ready to receive and locate them, and as Httie 
delay as possible shoidd elapse between the arrival of the emigrants at 
Mombasa and their location on Idieir ffirms or in their temporary 
dwellings. The cost of the experiment, however, should be borne 
in the first instahce by the Home Departments who were interested 
in finding this means of livelihood for the out-of-work and destitute 
people of our town and country. 

The Colony would provide the vacant land necessary for these 
experiments. This agricultural land in suitable localities (healthy, 
of course) might be cut up into blocks of thirty acres each, every 
alternate block being open for allotment. Twenty acres should be 
allotted to each candidate, with the right to take up the remaining 
ten acres after one year. The vacant blocks of land in between the 
holdings would be available for further individual expansion. 

The terms of the holdings should not be freehold (except by pur- 
chase at local prices), but a perpetual rent of a few shillings per annum, 
with reversion to the Crown if unoccupied for more than one year, 
or if, after a reasonable period, a proportion of the thirty acres was not 
cultivated. If the Crown resumed possession there should be com- 
pensation to the late holder for any buildings or permanent improve- 
ments due to his own expenditure. Terms might further be arranged 
whereby oumership of the ground allotted might be granted after 
(say) ten years^ occupation and cultivation. Advances and loans 
by the Local Government might to a reasonable degree be regarded as 
a first mortgage on the little estate. But all these details could be 
safely left to be worked out and controlled by the Land Board in 
East Africa, and this department, under the supreme direction of 
the Governor, would certainly take a liberal view of aH questions 
where hard-working, praiseworthy settlers were concerned. The 
conditions as to development should not be burdensome, the first 
obj0(^ qfiilis pfern beina to create a home for a British settler wherein 
he or she may be haj^liy and by means of which they may become 
colonists and workers who will assist generally in ^e^cieyelopment of 
East Africa. 

folds, j^oughs, mm, should be lent by the local Government upon 
reasonable terms, airf a system of co-operative use should be called 
into oxistenoe wh^by a group of farms afforded each other mutual 
help wi^ the means supplied^ Some trouble and some expense 
shcmld be gone to (partly contributed by the Home organisation 
finding the funds lot this experiment the Local Government 
prc^ting eventuality by its success! in assisting the colonist to erect 
sdtable dwdlS^ forSuri^an oocupariononhisfarm. 
need not he costly. She irood could be for the most part supplied 
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li tkere wad aay ai^mniiig piece <»l land witk aoitable day, the whole 
gmup of fam€Nm might be enooi^aged to make and bake toioks (every 
miasionarj kndwg how) and gradually build themjBelvea coh^^ 
wholeaome dwelling-houBes <d brick and mortar^ with tiled roole and 
tiled iooTB. Missionaries do this sort of thing often with their own 
hands : why might not reasonable intelligent men and women outside 
the missionary fold ? 

Seed-eom, seed-potatoes, and the seeds of other useful plants 
food crops ; fowls, geese, ducks, pigs, goats and other live-stock 
might also be issued to these settlers at Government expense, the 
cost (as low as possible) being debited to the settler in common with 
the other advances, to be paid off out of his earnings or the selling 
price of his farmstuff. 

One implicit condition of selection as a Government-aided settler 
in East Africa would be that every man for, at any rate, ten years 
after his arrival should, while in the Colony, join the volunteer force 
and submit himself to such local training as may be exacted from 
such a force, besides sharing with the local volunteers in a liability 
to serve in defence of the Colony as ordered by the Governor and 
Commander-in -Ohiel The Local Government no doubt would arrange 
to make some small compensatory payment to the man while absent 
from his farm on obligatory training or when on active service. For 
this reason of the special usefulness of these settlers as an armed 
force which might be called upon in emergencies to defend the Colony 
from internal or external trouble it is important that they should be 
selected as much as possible from ex-soldiers, naval seamen, marines, 
or men used to arms and perhaps to discipline. In any case they 
should be of good physique. Men of this descriptaon have come 
out for work on the Uganda Bailway or overland telegraph, and then, 
when construction was finished and staffs cut down, have taken smidl 
plots of land near the railway with, it may be, a capital in hand of 
only a few rupees. By dint of sheer hard work they have at the end 
of a year and a half made quite a comforti^ie living and put by 
money in the bank. 

Of course the settlers, providing they fulfil conditione as to resi- 
dence and perhaps cultivation to a reasonable degm, are not lo 
dbiUged only to gain a livii^ hj farming. Provided they do not make 
an unfair use of their twenty or thirty acres and Government loim of 
house and materials, they should be left free to foSow any honest avo- 
cation that presents itself. They would represent, in fact, a hko^r 
force nhove all things. Many clerkships in the service of the Gcwsru- 
ment or of the merchants, instead of being given to Gmmese (Portu- 
guese Indiims), might be filled by Britishers with a decent aohcml board 
or army edncatton. TheLi(KsalGover]mientandbigo 0 ntraotoriempk»y 
hundr^ of Indian artisana whose pay varies from 41. to U, month* 
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men are pfleii al poor constitu'^oii and 4o Bot always sted the 
cold of the upland country. They eastiy be rei^aced by English, 
Irish, Spottish wc^kmen wouM work twice as hard (even withiu 
V the limits of an eight-hour ‘ day ’) and who could therefore be retain^ 
at double the cost the Indim Thousands of pounds are annaally 
sent atiray from last Africa to India m wages paid to Indian carpenters, 
masims, and other sHUed work^ which might just as well go into 
BrilMi pockets. There would still remain plenty to do for the Indian 
in the hot coast lands quite outside this special colonisation scheme. 
Of course Bast Africa is not ripe yet fox trades’ unions and leagues 
for equidising wi^es and hours of labour, such as in our own crowded 
country have been gradually making life possible and endurable 
for the workers- with-their hands. These organisations are somewhat 
strangling the enterprise of Canada and Australia, and would be still 
more out of place in Bast Africa. 

The sheep-fanning industry of the Rift Valley will, as before 
mentioned, require soon an adequate supply of white shearers. Most 
of the persons concerned in this industry declare that the Masai 
and other negroes called in as sheep-shearers have very little sense of 
responsibility, or kindly feeling towards the sheep : they spoil the 
fleeces and injure the animals. With a colony of thirty-acre settlers 
growing up alongside the bigger farms a supply of men who could be 
taught to shear would be at hand, and the result would be mutually 
^ beneficial. 

As regards the use to which these ‘small’ settlers could put their 
own plots of ground, there is (besides agriculture and actual food- 
crops) pig-brewing for the great bacon factories. The pig is the 
ideal beast for the poor man in East Africa. These animals hardly 
cost anything to fWd on an Ei^t AMcan farm. Sweet potatoes 
grow here like weeds and are ideal fattening food for pigs, besides being 
exceedingly palatable for human beings. Another point in Bast 
African p%-k^ping wMoh is favourable — a point, indeed, which 
should be t^en into account in all these proposals~-is that there is no 
winter, Omisequentiy pig^ can be fed on the produce of ^e ground 
all the year round. This chmatie advantage of African 

highlands must be insisted on. It is a most impottimt as^t in the 
^,OGD squate n^es of plateau country in the Ilkamba, Kenya, 
Naivattdia, and Kisomu provinces, 25,0Q0cf wMeh atleast are still open 
to There is not only no wmkr in these equa- 

torial regions, but there is no intdimble summm: heat nor prolonged 
drou^t. You have hem an ideal ohmate, a perpetual English 

Pouitry-rearing iar tibtis reaaqn.ia^a vduabte adjunct for the poor 
settier. Bie poultry supply of Kairotn and Momlmsa is in the hands 
<>f natives who stroii in intermittently hawking the small bantam*^ 
iike fowls from door to door. The egg-supply is unorganised, and at^ 
times dmosl uipwttrsd)le. Yet in botii uplands low- 
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The white areaB on the mep of British East Africa show the extent of land colonUable bji Europemt 
so far as climate is concerned. 

MAP 2. 



Tihe white areas afauiw tit* apptoximate extent of land open for Batopean ookotaacloBi aite XtatlTO 
reeenrea and fatxure dainis are taken Into acooant The darker tint in the BatiTe reaam area 
shows the land oocnipied by Negroes Unclodlng Maeal and Nilotee). The lighter tiofi Indloates a 
population nu^ly »egroia<Gaaeesian, snob as Gala and Bomall. Tiiese regions, inhabited by ^ 
Hamitie Negrolda (Oala, fto.), are .thinly populated, and might offer oonslderable scope for 
Bitidtt tmmigration. The patch marked (1) is the Northern Masai reserve, which might wll be 
exohanged for patch <8), at present held open for Europeans. Patch (2 ) Is the Southern MhMd 
reserve. The black line Is the Uganda Ihtilway . 





Odumdeiable powers of seM^gOYemmeiit, and when a franchise was 
introduced it could be given with no regard to colour or race, but only 
with regard to a basis of literacy and intelligence. l^he Biitish 
Governor and his representative couhdl would be supreme over all. 

There might be, for eammple, a simple compact Masai reserve. 
The southern of the two reserves already allotted to the Masai might 
be enlarged to the westward, and the northern reserve applied to 
Europeans or Bantu negroes. This might be effected by sinking 
artesian wells in the southern reserve which would open up for 
cattle-grazing infinitely larger trj^ts than are now used by the Masai 
in this region. 

Many of the negroes of East Africa, it must be remembered, have 
only taken to the hills and cold plateaus because they were incessantly 
raided in the low lands. Now that security for life and property is 
established, many of them with no perroanent settlements or improve- 
ments at present to their credit would willingly take up locations in 
the hotter lowlands ; not perhaps the Masai, but certainly the Bantu. 

Another problem to be tackled scientifically is that of the pre- 
servation of game. In order to preserve the wild animals of East 
Africa from rapid extinction at the hands of reckless game-slayers— 
European, Goanese and Somali — very large areas (30,000 square miles 
in all) were marked off as game preserves. Much of this land is 
eminently well suited to colonisation. On the other hand, a good 
deal of Jubaland and the Tana country would equally weO serve 
the purposes of national parks for game preservation. But these 
‘ parks ’ in little might be dotted all over the protectorate. 

In one way and another it might at any rate be assumed that we 
have in the southern and western parts of British East Africa at least 
25,000 square miles of healthy, unoccupied land open eventually 
(when roads are extended and railways likewise) to British settlement. 
These 25,000 square miles of fertile, well-watered soil should in time 
mmntain a vigorous white population of at least 100,000. ‘White ’ 
Natid, on an area of only about 10,000 square miles, supports already 
a vigorous British and Dutch population of 100,000. The 100,000 
white English-speaking East Africans would become in time a powerful 
factor in ^ development and control of idl East Africa, especially 
in Meniiy idhance with the Gm 

But to start with, East Africa wants a completed scientifio survey 
and an idesd land settleinent ; MterhUy an ‘ ideaV to be registered and 
then to be achieve by degiees, irito haste, injustice, violence, 
petty^mindedness, mr caprice. The whole possession ^ 205,000 square 
mileB is worth this otrtlay as an Imperial specidation ; but the outlay 
shouM not be the unburineaslike unplanned dribbling away of the 
funds of the United Kingdom taxpayer, but an Imperial loan to 
be extracted, by the Stale EMt Africa and prid off out of 

H. H. JOHKSri>K. 
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m£ FIGHT FOR UNIVERSAL PENNY 
FORAGE 

Universal penny postage may well be described as a scheme whereby 
any inhabitant of our planet, white, black, or yellow, may be enabled 
for the sum of one penny to communicate with any other at the lowest 
possible rate and the highest attainable speed — Englishman with 
German, Frenchman, Italian, or Russian ; European with American ; 
Asiatic with Australian or African — so that when one soul has some- 
thing to say to another, neither colour, nor religion, nor creed, nor 
diplomacy, nor national antipathy, nor latitude nor longitude, nor 
poverty, nor any other barrier, shall stand between them. It is a 
grand yet simple assertion of the brotherhood of nations ; it is a change 
that threatens no interests and benefits all mankind. 

I purpose to-day to tell the story of our fight for universal penny 
postage during the last quarter of a century, and to indicate as briefly 
as possible the present situation and the difliculties to be overcome 
to complete this grand and beneficent work. Let us, in the first place, 
glance at the high postage rates from Great Britain to her Colonies 
twenty-five years ago, and the extraordinary anomalies then existing. 
At that time I found that while no less than 300,000 emigrants left 
our shores annually, never to return, the postage of a letter to 
Australia was 6d., and to India 5d., while the rate from France or 
Germany to these countries was only 2^. This high rate of postage 
caused correspondence between relatives and friends to be sent at 
only rare intervals, and after a brief period to cease altogether. 

On the 30th of March, 1886, 1 was fortunate in winning by ballot 
in the House of Commons the first place. I took advantage of it to 
move^ tjie following resolution : ‘ That in the opinion of House 
the time has arrived for the Government of this country to open 
negotlaMcms with other Governments with a view to the estabfish' 
ment of a universal international penny postage system,* In 
submitting this to a crowded House I points out that it was obvious 
to every mind that by the supply of a ch^p, rapid, and tfustVrorthy 
method of communication in Great Britain aW W 
had our people Ugh and low enjoyed a means of continuous Ut^course 
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beemi ffuiffitated/sy^ enlarged, and nintf of leelkig promoted, 
Imt, in addition, an incalculabk stizDnliu had g^ven to kade and 
indnatry of evezy kind and degree. On these grounds 1 asked titat 
penny postage 1^ extended to our Colonies and iordgn natitnss ; I 
poin^ out that new ard distinot advantages would be seouxed by 
this extension to the whole world. These were, font, the promotd<ni 
of brotherly feeling with the msBions ol EngHshinen dwelling in onr 
Colonies, and, secondly, the creation and fosterixig of a fedhig of 
soHdarity and common interest. 1 th^ proceeded to describe the 
conditions of the emigrant to Australia mid to America, pointing 
out that the mass of these exiles were persons m the humblest dream- 
stances, who worked for a daily wage and had to calculate every 
farthing of expenditure, and with whom eoonenny most often began 
by the giving up an expensive correspondence, and so praotio^y 
casting od all the ties which bound them to the land of their fathers. 
1 read a number of letters from the most infiuential men in Great 
Britain and Ireland in favour of universal penny postage ; in conclu- 
sion, 1 prayed the House of Commons to make intercourse between 
our sundered coasts as easy as speech, as free as air. I entreated them 
to tolerate no longer this unworthy great postal profit on the expres- 
sion of our fraternal sympathies and on the natural development of 
our trade. And 1 foretold that this reform, when it is ours — ^as 
it soon must be— would confer a widespread benefit on commerce, 
would bring new happiness into myriads of homes here in this country, 
and scattered by the brimming margent or the long wash of the 
Australasian seas, over pathless prairies in America, over traotless 
plains in Australia, and along glancing equatorial streams, and it 
would form the last, and not the least, tenacious of the ties that 
bound our Colonies to their Mother Country. During the debate 
that followed there was a feeling previdling in ^e House that it would 
be wise as a first step to confine penny postage to the Cedonies of the 
Britiah £m|ure, and, in order not to lose any advantage, I got a friend 
of mm to move an amendment— simply asking lor imperial penny 
posti^ was ho chance of patting this amendm 
a divirimi, and in the meanwhde the SWhicoid Bern the Treasury 

was l^up to on behalf of ^ He pointed oht that 

the Government was th^ losmg 1OO0L a day, or more than 360,0001. 
a yBmi, om the present pad^ a^vio^ arid it wm^ ruinous to 
agree to the zesdbrimat proposed by the honourable member for 
Canterbhxy. A vote was ta^ <m the motion for universal 
P^y postage, and I was defeated ; but I had the satisfaction of 
taktng into the hd^by wkh me 143 nmmbers of Parliament, to ea^ 
of whom I had the hcmotir taMve years later cd pzesmtihg a silver 

andecqtecih^ 
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newApaper m ^ wmtsyf deep tibftnk^ «re due for tfaebr loyid 
end mximimk support of tjie i&ovsmeut for Umversal Peimy 
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Om would imagine tkst tbere would be no difficulty in cwxiying 
out mir great fiobeme with, at our bsok^su^ strong support, llearned, 
however, tor the first time a stajrffing truth : X discovcued that Kng^bnd 
was nded by officials. I may say at once thiat no Iffinister dare enter 
ofilce and hope for a successful administEadon if he has the misfortune 
to be unable to work with his offimals, or if he opposes their views, 
mnl I am prepared to give half a dozen instances of the truth of what 
I now affirm. 

The campaign for universal penny postage, and as a first step 
imperial penny postage, really began on the day of the first defeat of 
the measure in Parliament. Let the files of The Timea and the 150 
volumes of Hansard before me tell the story. Pages of the business 
paper were filled with questions of a tormenting character to the 
Postmaster-General or his representatiye. Every weak point in the 
postal administration was held up to the scorn and ridicule of the 
British public. 1 published throughout the land sixty reasons for 
the adoption of imperial penny postage. Every chamber of com- 
merce in England, Ireland, and Scotland passed special resolutions 
in its favour, I visited almost every civilised country in the worid 
and learned by heart almost every Postal Guide. There was a very 
grave danger of tiling or boring the House of Commons while attacking 
the Post Office, the unfortunate Postmasteis-Geneial, and their sub- 
ordinates ; happily this danger was averted. For a rest from penny 
postage I was successful in interesting and amusing the public and 
keeping the Post Office officials busy by publishing in The Timea a 
list of sixty inland postal reforms demanded by an exasperated public 
from the mandarins of St. Martin’s le Grand. I carried most of these 
reforms. Many afternoons were passed by amusing revelations which 
caused a good deal of laughter and good-humour--suGh as whether 
my right honourable friend was aware that he charges in a telegram 
‘ mother-in-law ’ as one word snd ‘ fother-in-law ’ as three ; Newcastie- 
on-Tyne as one word, St. Ijeoiuuds-on-Sea as three words ; M.p. as 
two words and m.p. as one word, and M.P. as two wcods and P.ll. aa 
one word ; Charing Cross as two words and St. Pancras as one word^ 
the lat^ Imause it is the name a saint. 

In and 1890, in furtherance of my postal scheme, I vistted 
the Cnlbd States of America and had long conferences here with 
the Bon. John Wanapaaker, the Postmaster-General in the Banason 
Administmii pressed the greatest sympat^^^^^^ 

object of my #iit. it is ncrt necesmry fo pui&h the ehcmous 
cmrrespondmha oh tlm with America 
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iii 9 fiit titgiiteii ymm, state 

mittc» of ilie 0nited States Goven^ wbile express^ 

AiaQStdves fa¥^ tluit ibrow of 

GeMiMiy to tiui peiiiiy xate time <»me. 

I sent whole of i^e corr6S|K>ndenet Salisbury and Mr. 

Goscieit On my return to ik^^aiid f 

posmbie manner, in the organ of #ie Imperiid Foderalaon League, for 
indoding the United States in tlm si&enm for m postage. 

The writer charged me with having saciiiced the imperial character 
of the scheme. In other words, he ssM that by admitting a foreign 
country to the benefit of the lefonii we spoilt its character. Need- 
less to say, the answer I gave was not calculated to strengthen 
the position of the Imperkd Federatuon League, and it shortly 
after crumbled by the decisive action of Lord Eosebery. At this 
moment I would like to say that 1 was considerably buoyed up 
in my work by two letters sympathising with the objects of my 
campaign-*-one was from the Prince of Wdes, and the other from 
Lord Bosebery. 

In the diaries of the work to advance imperial peony postage, 
and kept day by day for twelve years, I find a long official letter signed 
by Sir Stevenson Blackwood, tbe able official head of the Post Office 
for many years. It was the habit of Sir Stevenson Blackwood to give 
evidence, and bis own individual opinion, and on this commence his 
letters in reply to complaints, ‘ I am directed by the Postmaster- 
General to inform you,’ etc., as if the Postmaster-Generd was the 
originator of the dictum he proceeded to lay down. As a proof of 
this I may give an amusing incident. On a Select Committee (of which 
I was a member) to inquire into the expenditure of the Post Office, 
Sir Stevenson Bladcwood dodared that halfpenny postage did not 
pay, that there was a loss cm hali^nny postage, and lhat all the 
Post Office profit of 3^000,0001. a year was made out of p^uny letters. 
This may or may not be true ; but Sir Stevenson Blackwood embodied 
this evidenoe in the Select Committee’s report, and fox years and 
years, when any comfdaint was made to t&e Post Office of halfpenny 
postage ragubtions, Sir Stevenson Bbokwood xep&Bd as follows : ‘ I 
am dixaotad by the Postmastm^f^eri^ that a Select 

Ck^^^ee of House <d that there is a 

lorn oh hiidfpeiiny postage, and tmder tihese di^^ your request 
cannot be e(ms|diM Now^ ^ letter 

against imperial p^sny postage was ostismMy written at the dictation 
of Ifx. Eaikes, die Postmaster-Qeiieral, but 1 affirm that the statements 
in thib offidal letter were^^^m^ the private views 


%a beilHaxdi of die 

Poi^ Office. agaihSt^impeitol p^ 1890 the jul^ ^ 

bbiid primy poKl^^^u^^ Mr. 
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extenston of it to aB partB of the Empke. He espeoidly nsenlioaed 
Iiidi^ mi asked how it was poadMe to expeet an morease of oocre- 
spondenoe to jtis^fy peimy postage to that coontry. Three moatki 
aft^^imda 1 had the high satidbMstioa^^ o^ letter from Mr. 

Eaiaah»W6» the PoErtimaster-Oa&eral of India, diowing that our oom- 
spf^moe had increased with India 70 per oent. during the previous 
ten years. 

!]he iiext sldmush with Ihe British Poet Office took place in the 
3Royal Cobmal Institute. Lord Albemarie was in the chair, and I 
read a paper on ' Imperial Penny Postage.’ The Post Office officials 
came in their numbers, and a nephew of Bowland Hill’s, Mr. Pearson 
Hill, made a strong denunriatory speech against my proposal. I had 
the satisfaction of triling him that it would make his relative turn 
in his grave to hear his utterances. 

Wearying of the oonrinual attacks on the Postal Administration, 
the Postmaster-Genend agreed to an all>sea or fourpenny route to 
Australia. This was by some people considered a great boon ; but 
the following year Mr. Gbschen, in his Budget speech, announced amid 
great cheers that he would make a reduction to 2|d. for letters to all 
the British Colonies. This was, of course, gratifying to the people 
of the British Colonies, who had for many years enjoyed a 2^4, rate to 
France, Germany, and other foreign countries. 

Meanwhile Fostmasters'General and official heads of the Post 
Office would come and go ; the departure of most of them would be 
signaJised by a complimentary dinner to me and our comparing notes 
of our fight. 

After a particularly hard battle, the Postmaster-General in 1892 
sent a circular letter to all the Colonies in the Empire advocating a 
universal 2d. rate for letters and a penny postcard transmissible 
everywhere. The letter conveying this proposal is a gem in its way. 
I give the last paragraph : 

Sir James Fergosson attaches importance to the institutioa of peanj post- 
cards trausmissible everywhere, because be thinks her Majesty's Gk>yemment 
wotkld be in a strong position if, wiffie resisting further attacks on postal 
revenue by insisting upon the advantages of a nstoderate unifmm tariff they 
were aide also to point to the pem^ poateard as realising the idea of Voeeim 
penny po^age * or 'unperial penny postage ’ within the limits of what is 
reasomdde. 

lam, etc., 

(Signed) S. A. Bnacawoon. 

W^ilh n iaiio<^ unsurpassed tlm postal mandarin did nol hMtale 
to ask for a M po^ the ^ea tkat it wouU s^ 

agitator for t post. Tbs proposal^ tiie grounds 

A new Manistiy earn! iiito power. One morning I reorived the 



letter fsom Loxd Bos^b^ry tleeady iretexed to, in wbiob^^ said ibftt 
cm tbe way to Osbinme to fi^ poab o£ o&e be^s^ to 1b:o 

Postaaster-Geimral on tEo snbjfiot of impmial p^y postage/ and 
1^ bopedv ' with dl my beartf leal^/ Be Uttle _ 

eaimoted how helpless lus PoetmastnHGtoii^ would be in the hands 
of the officials. Botwitfastanding the efimts of Lord mid 

ev^ of Bir William Harcourt, who was Chimeeiicn of the Exchequer, 
and whose lettms to me 1 would IQm to pnti^ 
no pF<^p*e8s in consequence of the stanmus opposhion of the Post 
Office. 1 devoted three years to oontiniiing the agitaticm. I got two 
very wealthy AustraHans— the Hon. Sir J. W. Clarke and Sir Samuel 
Wilson— to unite with me in sending to the Government a bank 
guarantee against loss by the establishmmit of imperial penny postage. 
The new Chancellor of the Exchequer wrote to me that he Would not 
accept the guarantee. 

Meanwhile the Postal Union held its quinquennial meeting in 
Washington, and at this the British delegates again proposed 2d. 
universal postage as a reply to the agitation for penny postage ; 
the motion was defeated by a large majority. Shortly afterwards 
two circulars were sent out: one from the Government of Great 
Britain, proposing a 2d. postage, and a second from the Canadian 
Government, proposing a three-cent or postage. In order to 
come to some decision in the matter of those two circulars a con- 
ference of the representatives of the Empire and India, of the Crown 
Colonies and the Colonies enjoying responsible government, was 
called together in England, ostensibly * to consider the question of 
postage within the British Empire.’ The conference met for the 
first time in the Westminster Palace Hotel, London, on the 28th of 
June 1898. The Duke of NorfdOk, Postmaster-General, represented 
the United Kingdom; Sir William Mulook, Postmaster-General, 
Canada; Sir ]>avid Tennant, the Cape of Good Hope; Mr. Kisch, 
British India ; Sir dmnent Hifl, the Protectorates under the Epieign 
Office; Mr. A. A. Pearson, the Crown Colonies; the Agents- 
Generid of the six Colonies, Australia; ^ Hon. W. P. Beeves, 
New Zealand ; Sir James Wmter, Newf<niiidk^ and Sk Walter 
Peace, Natid. It should Imre be suited tha^ weeks 

over whidk the oonlerenoe lasted, though only tiiree formal meetings 
were hdid, the most active interviewB and oommunicarions were 
passinf betwe^ the above d^egate, they were by the 

irise timmek of Lord Strathccma, the High Commissioner of Canada, 
^e Duke of Korf<dk in a mikl way, and the official representattves 
of ihe Post (Mice in a most vigoraus manner, did everything 

posdhie by speech and verind epmioimioations to induce the delegates 
to agree to 2d, postage. 0n the Otter hand, I had printed and impressed 
cm I# who had statM a 

year bilme * ttet no moiwy ixm^idmdbm wo%M i^nd in Ike wxy o/ ffie 
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JMiA *1 hmern Mn^fimi 

^ Hhe ifAer pauf^ &f ih» MmpmJ* It sheidd be bere elated that the 
Duke of Norfolk, though Potoiaatwf-Qeuescd, was not a membw of 
die Britkh Cal^bet ; he beiai dearly by his olfesiahf, 

who had assured him pilvitely that the Ohanc^biv of the Exchequer 
would not enpport Mr. Chamberlain. The Duke of Norfdk was 
led to the public ammusoement to the conference that Mr. 
Chambeclaitn^s statement * was desdly nothing more than the ei^res* 
simi of a wish by an mdividusi statesman.^ At the conolusian of the 
second meeting of the ccmforence, on the 6th of July, I wrote a most 
urgent letter to Mr. Chamberiain, telling him of the treachery of the 
Post Office authorities in askmg the great conference to pay no 
attention to his authoritative statement on imperial penny postage. 

1 begged him to take immediate actimi. 

The third meeting of the delegates from all parts of the Queen’s 
dominions was held on the 12th of July 1898. Sir William Mulock 
proposed the following resolution : * That it is advisable in the interests 
of the British Empire that the rate of postage for the conveyance of 
letters throughout the entire ejctent of the Empire be reduced from 
the present rate of twopenoe-halfpenny per half-ounce to one penny. 
Sir David Tenmuat seconded, and Sir William Peace, Agent-General 
for Natal, supported the resolution. It was carried by seven votes 
to five. The scene that followed was best expressed by the notable 
utterance of Mr. Beeves, the brilliant representative of New Zealand. 
He rose and said : * The declaration of the imperial acceptance of 
penny postage had come upon the Australian representatives like a 
thunderbolt, es^daUy after the statements made by the British 
Post Office authorities at the previous meeting.’ Thus to 
Chamberlain was due the credit of carrying the last ramparts against 
imperial penny postage. The British Government, on the motion 
of Mr. Chamberlain, had given imperative instructions to the British 
postal officials to vote for imperial penny postage. 

After the conference the representative of India walked over to 
the House of Commons and told me that I had won— that imperial 
penny postage was carried. I hardly slept that night. At five 
o’clock The Times was brought to my bedside, c onfirm i ng the glmrious 
news. At lun<heon at the Cbiriltoh Club tlfe Dulm of Norfolk capossed 
the floor to congratulate and shake hands with me, a^ from tiiat 
momeifl) he acted in the most generous maimer m oaMnp^ out to the 
fiifl the iriahes of the oonfermioe. Every British m ai lship on the ocean 
was dedared a British post office for penny lettoe, and so far as the 
was oonoemed impmial penny postage was 
triumphant for ever. A few of the Gdlmaes Md out, but at liMt Mi 
came into the arrangement. 

On tim 
place 
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Diab Hinnikbe HBATOEi>^ I <»iii^ the bald atat^ent whi^ wdl 
ai^ear in Monday’s papers, to the eibel Miat, so lar as this ooimtry isooncernedi 
a penny postage rate will oome into leroe with AiuMia on Apri^ 

Aral aiifuinnijoeiiient to you ol one of yoin pofi^ dreaEoib 

ITon have worked lor this refonn with enitg^, and I am glad to tklnk 

that 1 am the Arst, though I shall eertainly not he the last, to congratulate 
yon* Oredit to whom credit is due, and I diioiiid be the last to deny to yon 
the credit Of having to a gr^at extent eonWfhiiled to the success of negotiattohs 
which have terminated in a manner agreeable alike to yen and to me. 1 trust 
now you will devote your attention to trying to induce the Commonwealth to 
lower, at the earliest possible moment, their tariff to a penny, so that the 
Imperial penny postage between ourselves and the Colonies may be complete. 

Yours sincerely, 

Stanley. 

Home of Commons, S.W. : Heroh 27, 1905. 

My dbab Fobtmastbb-Gbnebal, — Only those who have grown grey in the 
pursuit of some high and cherished aim can understand the feelings with which 
I read your kind and congratulatory message to me, announeing the inclusion 
of Australia in the scope ol imperial penny postage. At last my reproach is 
removed, and an invidious exception, which went to my heart, is put an end 
to. No longer shall I be pained by reading such notices as ‘ Penny postage to 
all parts of the Empire excepting Australia,* or * Postage to all foreign countries 
and Australia, 2)^.* 

But my feelings are of small concern. It only remains for me, as a humble 
representative of public opinion in this matter, to tender yon, as Postmaster- 
General, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. 
Alfred Lyttelton, Colonial Secretary, and I ought to add the editor of The Timee^ 
the sincere felicitations and gratitude of our countrymen on the happy com- 
pletion of the imperial penny postage scheme. It had already, like Ute seotions 
of an unfinished ndlroad, produced considerable benefits. But so long as the 
island continent stood aloof there was a kind of stigma attaching to it, which is 
now removed for ever. You have forged the last link in the intangible abidn 
that binds the widely scattered fragments of the King’s dominions into one 
solid mass. You have thrown the mantle of imperial unity over the shoulders 
of the Sovereign. You have struck the * Lost Chord ’ in the Imperial 
symphony, and one gwd, perfect chorus ascends over land and sea. 

Let me mention that 1 have the strongest and most autberttative assurances 
that Australia will reciprocate your action at the earliest possible moment. 
I have never expressed xmpatienoe on the subject of her atritude, since 1 know 
that the adcqition of the penny rate to England would invcdve the reduoticm of 
her inland rate to a penny, and a consequent annual loss of 250,0001. 

I ought uet to eonolude tins letter of graritilde frff a^^^]^^ reform, great 
as h ^ without expr^^ my senae ' ol the^^^ v^ ol nunwrous improvements 
effected in the postal and telegmidnc gyst^ admixustration of 

yourself and your two p^eeessors, Iffr. Austen Obamberiam and Lord 

Inntedeny. 

V I isni yimxs 

J. Mbmnikrb Hbaton. 

(kk CSmstmas Day IBM iinpetial peamy postage was maugurated. 

1%e presentation of of London to me m a 

lieoesaari^ taliM adYiitt^ of to oootjiaue the a^tation for the 
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otoiffetifm of ont worir for tuuTenal penaypotti^ 

1^ X Word sent me o magnifioent letter from New ZeitoMl, de^tnog 
f%^ e^ort^ afteanm^ '1. 'ieo«yed'^; 
foBowiag citlde nu a d e g^ from hm : 

^ WwlliaglQsi) K«v Zeilaad : Aiig. 17, 190^^ 

To l^isniKSB £DBAT<»r, SoiiM iif Cioinm 

I in ifiJbnmxig yon 1d»aA Zesload inirodnoM imivorial 

lBl J«iinai 7 nox^ li a fitting oonKmomoratto 

BOW AttOitniyi and wiU add fmo^i» 

J,0. Ward, 

Foitmaater-Genml. 

it is needless to say that the publication of this telegram in f 
aroused general interest. Italy, some small European States, 
E^^t, and the United States of America agreed in succession to 
New Zealand sending her letters to them for Id. postage. 1 may 
add, m pasacaU, that the three thousand American sailors visiting 
New Zealand the other day had the pleasure of posting their letters 
there for one penny each to their homes in the United States under 
the arrangement made by my Mend, now Prime Minister of New 
Zealand. 

Meanwhile I had been pouring ridicule on the absurd arrange- 
ment of our having penny postage to India and Australia, to Gibraltar, 
Malta, and Aden, but in Egypt the traveller had to pay 2^d. postage. 
I bombarded the Foreign Office ; on every voyage through the Sues 
Canal 1 got up a petition, and every passenger on board the P. & 0. 
and Orient steamers signed, protesting against Egypt not being 
included in the penny postage scheme. Lord Kitchener told me he 
was strongly in favour rf the proposal. The last petition was signed, 
on my voyage to Australia in August 1905, by the Governor of Queens- 
land, Lord ^elmsfoid, and many other influential passengers ; there 
were 200 signatories in all. When I got to Honolulu on my return 
YojBge in December I found a cablegram from my Mend his Excellency 
Saba Pasha, Postmaster*General, conveying the jo 3 rM news of the 
adoption of penny postage Egypt. It is very amusing to read the 
two notificarions of penny poeta^ issued on the 5th of December 
1905— the one from the British Post Office, warning the public that 
penny postage was only granted to Egypt as an exceptional thing ; 
while Egi^t’s announcement was a de(^ation that, while adopti^ 
penny pdat^ to England, it was to be given to eveiy other country 
in the werld (m., univezaal peony postage) that would agree to the 
proposal So at British postal officiab foi^ht indi 

by inch agaimfiimpeii^ and, afterwards, universal penny postage* 
fhe 1 ^^ action of the BrithA'fOi^ 

the ipioring Pai^n^ instructions to claim the r^t of freedom 
for postage with 

Emprev 4%^ resrdution tlerma 



PmM tJm0n to IdH ibk mimm md to bind England not to ext^ 
penn 7 postage to Ooloiiies. Thh wae pr^axed and moved and 
earned by the Bxitiali ddegates ; I expoeed whole ]|^ot in an 
ai^dt pubMsbed in tiiia Review. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

In A]^ 1906 t&o Boatal Union Conteenoe was htdd in Eome» 
when nearly id! the civilised mUom nf Ihe world sent their repre- 
seniativea. !Fhe FoaWnaater-Geneial ol New Zealand, Sir Joseph 
Ward, snbnntted in an dloquent speech universal penny postage ; 
he was supported by FostmasteayGeneedi of AustraHa, the Hon. 
Austin Chapman, mid his Excellency Saba Pasha, the Postmaster- 
General of Egypt The proposal was zejeoted, although it had the 
support of the delegates from the United ^tes ; the British delegates, 
representing the Postmaster-General of England, abstained from 
voting. I had meanwhile—that is, on the 10th of August 1905 — 
formed a league for the establishment of universal penny postage. 
The Times, on the lOth of Octob^ 1905, published a whole page of 
most eloquent letters from eminent public men in Great Brit^ and 
Ireland — ^peers, members of Parliament (Conservative, Liberal, Irish, 
Socialist, and Labour members), archbishops, bishops, and clergy of 
all denominarions, lord mayors and provosts, etc., etc.— in favour of 
universal penny postage. This, backed up by a strong leading 
article and the unanimous support of the London and provincial 
Press, made a great impression. On the 3rd of July 1906 1 summoned 
together a great deputation of members of Parliament and other 
representative men in the Grand Committee Room in the House of 
Commons, to meet the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Postmaster- 
General of England, to ask for penny postage to the United States of 
America. No fewer than 108 members of the House of Commons, 
twenty-four ex-membecs. Senator the Hon. Nicholas Longwoith of 
the United States, many peers, bmikeis, and presidmits of chambers 
of commerce, , were present. After intaroducing the deputation and 
stating our views, the ChanedOior of the Exchequer and the Postmaster- 
Genend exfu^essed themsdves favourable to the objeot, but regretted 
that the finances of the country at present would not stmid the loss 
of revenue. 

His BxceBeney the Hon. Whit<daw Beid, at the Independenoe Day 
banqu^ m Lomlon on the fdlowmg day, thn 4^ said : 

The Amerioan pe^le bo|^ far oloier and all 

other nation Hks heel xiWNmt of and per- 

PWmdng fhiw graii^ penny 

POBlege al fiila momsxit IAf dferW cm what osglit to be the easy 

task of iWWQadtng ihat xt was as 

cheap W Mry a le^ licm4le& %l^ London to Calontta, 

At the ixiatance of Sat Myth (new Lord Blyth). I com^ 

i^uuioateid with a number of the richest mm in the Uinted Eingdomv 
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" jba«^aiH|g'..'I|c; Bud-tits- rasi# iiMt:,tiud'|-'iira8':BUs ^iio.iidcbaife 

'tits md; -ibe 

h«v« lM»i^ mfmmA a^ppo^iBi^ the tiBmmmiA ha 
ceeazkg pat^y postage to 0i6 tlnitek £Mei, m9i I m ptnni«d«d ym so Icilly 
teoogtdse tils importance of aeoarii^ tliis %oeiii ha tlie peopte of tbo Encash- 
speildiig world that you wiU hsttrtay^o^ 

The question, then, is how and when can money be found to com the 
sejci^ee of reventie. A preluiitiiairy question arises as to the amoant of 
When that is known theare I am happy to be able to state, 
^ no farther If yon wfll a|qmint a amril Ck>m^ of the 

Treamzy and postal ofSeiahi, together with a hw representative men of 
hnsineBs — amongst these Sir EdwanI Sassoon, Sir James Blyth, the Earl of 
Jersey, Sir Charles Palmer, and two othera-^to settle the probable loss of 
postage and estimated mcreaee of tovenne eonee^ent on the development 
of eorrespondenoe under penny postage in each the first three years, l am 
prepared to place in yonr hands a bank gnarantee for the amount, bearing 
names honoured on every exchange. These names I am ready to place 
confidentially before yon. 

Although this may be considered an unprecedented proposal, I can show you 
parallel oases. The signatmies do not anticipate, in view of the leaps and 
bounds to be expected in postal revenue, that any heavy burden will fall upon 
them. 

1 would earnestly press for an immediate settlement of this great question, 
so deeply interesting to the two great sections of our race* 

Your obedient servant, 

J. HBMNXKUa HXilTOK. 

1 received the fdlowmg reply j&om the Poetmaster-Oeneral : 

General Poet Offtoe : July 80. 

DxAti Hxkkjkxb Heaton,*--! am in receipt of your letter, for which I am 
obliged, and 1 have talked the matter over with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. As we have already publicly explained, both the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and myself are in favour in priBciple oi the ext^ieion of penny 
postage to the United Stales of Ammica. We do not see om way, however, to 
accept private donations for pubUc puipoeee of this description. The question 
of a reduction of postage to America must, I am afraid, stand over until the state 
of the Exchequer admite of the step hemg taken. Until that rime arrives it 
would be premature to inquire wh^er the United Sli^ Oovemment would 
tbemselvea be in favour of a restiictive union. 

Youra very tralyi 

Sfmmf Buxton. 

Meanwhile I had the quiet but effective support of Bxcelleixcy 
the Rij^ H firybe, the British AnalmstMler 

aiul tidbit the friendly offices of Hr. Nicholas and of 

Mr. Moitcm PieWen I was able to open up correspohdeiioe with tho 
H<m. G. 0. t. Me^ I^)8tlnaste^Gellm*al of the 

subject attention, fo joy 

ad^fresebd te me the foBewii^ private ^1^^ 



mmmsA& mmm msmm m 

1 take tke liberty of ^ 

B£Aa SiRy'^lt^nnrliig to your latter, 1 tairo to inform yon that 1 have 
gi^ Iba ipteetioii of two^eent (pottny) yoatega between England and tbe 
United Statee earelnl eonisddexayon, and I mm fatound^ly inolkwd towards 
prt^Mdlion of eatabliehixig a reatrieted nskm wi^ Knglaiidi providii^ for a 
letter rate of two oents for eaeb baif^cmiiee. Yon tHli notioe that lor a letter 


weif bliig two omieee tliie would figore cmt the eame ae tbe Uniyezeal tJnion 
rate of es^t oenta eetabUahed at the last Convention in Bmne. You aseored 
me that ^e Britiab Parliament ie moat aariona to wiy out two-oen^ postage 
refoxtn eo far as America is conoemed. What I desire to leam ^om you is 
the attitude of yom postal authorities, for this reason : that if there is a fair 
opportunity oi making an arrangement wiUi yoint Government to eatablisb a 
two-oent poetage rate for each hidf-ounoe, I would endeavour to be in London, 
if poeeibk, about the eaady days of September, but 1 do not wish to make the 
trip without a Isvouralde prospeet of acopmpHid&ing the desired result. X write 
you informally and um^eiaHy, in order that you may advise me InfonnaBy 
what the possibilities are and what the attitude of your Postmaster-General 
would be in this matter. 


Yours very truly, 

(Signed) G. 0. Mbvke, 

Postmaster-GeneraL 


The letter reached London two days after my departure for 
Australia, and I received it in Sydney thkty days later. I took 
immediate action by oommunieating its contents to Sir Joseph Ward, 
Prime Minister of New Zealand, who transmitted it by cable to the 
^ Colonial (Moe, with a strong esq^ression of hope that the British 
Government would accept the o!fEer of Gie United States of America. 
(New Zealand had already p^my postage to the United States.) 
1 also wired the message to the most power^ men in England, bep^ng 
their influence with Qovemment. Alas! nothing was done; 
1 returned to London as ra|ndly as I could, and had numy amdous 
interviews witih IfinisterB and with my friends on the sub|eot of the 
momenttms o&r of United States. Lmd Corson and others 
advised 1^ the British GovemmmjLt dared to 

do to reh^ this Po6tmaster<^€Mersl of America. 

1 was aware that the Postmaster-Qeneial^^ Sy&sy Buxton, was 
pemona% always favopmide to An^Ameiim^ 

^hat I Isaied^^ n^ (^oe rfficibfe wsxe putting 

obstaciss^^ m notahl^ internal 

postal missis of great mgency leeituring settlem^^^ before An^o- 
Am^km penny postage eould be or cn^fat to be considered. 

IMy m iaim^ from the 

^ostoasttfc®^^ 

Mt to ms the other day, in 

'^^ues to fspay postage to Ahlidsa, you said, iqpsaking the Chano^r 
of the Bajahaguffr, * We have gtvitt hfen a hsidt git^^ agafnst lossi we 
bwshiinMta hiin^ POiinii^<GOa^^^ o^ tlm UriiM Stai^ 



1 l^iintetato lofoi^ out ft mmm 
-.OiUI:lllU»|N» .. 

I bftve lAiowii isJm your l«tlec» Imi !• M ft 1M ivltfti ytm ftirft 

i^BBnmg, WU dow not nooUaot iair ftooimnnimiiffiiM el tiie ofttew 4«ier^ 
pftwnttg belftiftft you md him* yim ivHI l»t m know wk«l yon Jbftd 

in niSilA, '■'■■■ ^ ^ 

' :. ■ loM^irOry ■ v 

Bvnianr Boxton. 

I m» ftUe to give a satyEaetosy xeply to letter, but beyond 
Imd interviews with ibe Oumoellor of the Biohe^iier no progress 
waatnade. 

In Jbbniary Lord Blytih, who for^ twenty^ve years had always 
shown great sympathy for nniversal p^y postage, had a long inter- 
view with the Postmaster-^neral, pomting imt the great importance 
of the Government accepting the offer of America. He declared 
that if he were in the PostmaSter-Oeneral^s plaoe, or in that of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he would not be able to sleep comfortably 
until this wise reform hi^ been put to the credit of the liberal party. 
On the 19th of March Lord Blyth addressed the following interesting 
letter to Mr. Sydney Buxton : 

Muroh 1 % 1908. 

PsAB Ha. BtrxroK,—At the risk of beii^ considered fts great a nuisanee as 
a mntoa) Mmd <ri onn, 1 oaimol help writing to you after yeeterday's interriew, 
as I still feel that, in the interest of our party and the conniry alike, there is 
no measure oaleiilated to bring such lasting honour to the authors, or confer 
such far-reaching benefits on our people, as the extension of the penny post to 
the United Statee. 

While the present Oovemment are striving to pass measufes which— no 
matter how just— are bound to bring them numberless enemies, it passes my 
cmnprehension why they should neg^eet to pass a meacure which wotfid only 
gain them friends and which could bring tiiem nothing hut popularity. 

Your arguments about the cost axe to me, or to anyone with whom 1 have 
oonfnred outride the Hlidstry,ritogether uneimvtneli^, lor instead of involving 
great cost to the eounfry, ae many of your other nteasmes must neoeeseiily do, 
this one refimn would most certainly, within a veiy aborl^period, yiald quite a 
harvest cd increased revenue, ellhough that would form hul a veiy amefi part 
of the benefit to the natimi. 

Holding these views, as I do, most strongly , I feel 1 should not be dring my 
duty if X did not avril mysrif of every qpportunhy ol making timm known, both 
privately and pubhely. 

lam so afraid that if this question is not s p y dil y ssltted seme poUtieal 
miicliipce may oceor to place the opposite psfty In power, end give to them 
the toedb H ^ great and inevitabbrsinrm, t^ so earily earryi with 

he goOdwiQ and applause of afl par 

i can <mly }«^ you 

I am, disr 

vmy-^iUi^ 

tteo(d?«d * from » ii»^ in 

fi»t iiad been no«T«d from 



of BagiiiniAy . ';0ii.:'0ig|^^ to A muy^m jy^ 

poB^; liuty wl^tew^ 1^ propofidl, it oyM^% iriif 

aot .fUits a^ceptobb. I bad no iioAmti,m of tba points at ieme ; 
r miiBfSKgted^^t^ tio Aip^yjNw lo^ a 

penny letter in the {^aoe of an otmoe. . Whatever the hitch in the 
negotih^ons^ the otnmous silenee for many wedb greatly disturbed 
0$ ; i hMd almost dafly eonleienoee mth my fzieiids, and espedaEy 
Lord Blyth. On almost the last day of Hay I wrote to the American 
Ambassador, asking for an interview with him for Lord Myth and 
mys^* He appointed the IbUowing momiiig at eleven. His Excel- 
Leney received m most oonrteoosly at Dorchester House. We pointed 
out to him that this was the year of the Eranoo-British Exhibition; 
that special effcnts were being mad^ to siptalise that event by the 
introduo^on of penny postage betwemi f^ranee aiid En^and; that 
only a few days before I had in the House of Commons introduced a 
strong deputation from the French Chamber of Commerce asking the 
Postmaster-Genera! for this great reform ; but that we and the whole 
of the British people, while anxious for penny postage with France, 
felt strongly that the first step should be Angio-AmericaQ penny 
postage — ^that is, penny postage between all the English-speiddng 
nations in the world. We took care to emphasise the fact that King 
Edward had more British-bom subjects in the United States of 
America than in all parts of the Bririsk Empire outside the United 
Kingdom. Lord Blyth here said that he knew from private informa- 
tion that the British Oovemment were wondering why no reply had 
been sent from Washmgton to their proposal sent some weeks before. 
The American Ambassador was most sympathetic^ but we left with 
his simple assurance that he would carefully consider the matt^. 
We knew that he hiul fm many yearn of the move- 

ment, and histmy in future years may give us the important cable 
message whmh he sent to his Govmnment on that pleasant Thursday 
afternoon. <hi tibe Sunday evening we know he was in possession of 
a bvomabb Waihiiigton ; on 1 ^uesday evmimg with 

gmt icrndnesst Hr. Sydney Buxton wrote me a confidential note, 
asking me to ^fesent in tiie House of Commons Mowing 

he, imtid^ diemmg, anro penny 

postage had b immi^ied between the British Empire and the 
United States ot Ameriaa. The same evmting I had the ideasuie of 
thaa|yiig;id9^ 

Hr Imm tbal, alter aU the 

1^ we am halplass wM the Minister » lomid who will 
to BttliattMit. Whan I eontemplate the probable 
remits of tUi great msasme of unhy-^Aiigb-Aiiwriea^ penny poiSaga-hetween 
the two aan oiUv <ma ef those great 

of cUa» a»d.tert^-: 

AndimMef 

Oulf StteasB, whloh tor ages has aat in ftom toe west to hkas our tomes. 



Jk wi^ ttraam of 

iM|t iMiM few ti> 8 1 ^ 

The dt^ ttied {(» Asglo-Amaicfta pmsy poetage was the let of 
Octobec. A latge nomb^ of ftiends imited wt& me to get it in- 
aoguiatedoa ihe 4th of July, ladepoideBoelbky; but vithoat euooess, 
leadily i^entood. If this could have beea anai^ed it would be 
bo& sigidficant and appropriate. 

So far I have endeavoured to pve a bare ouriine of tibe battle for 
univeisal penny postage up to the preeant day. The only regret I 
ha^e is that room cannot be foimd for the enumeration of the names 
of the large number of strong rad progressive public men— notably 
Mr. W. T. Stead, Sir William Holland, Sir Edward Sassoon, Sir Walter 
Peace, Sir William Mulock, Sir David Tennant, etc.— who during 
those years of toil and strode helped us (mward in the work and 
rendered such great service to the cause. 

I cannot conclude this article without referring to our work in the 
future to complete universal penny postage. I will briefly state that 
there are only 50,000,000 letters aimually sent from Great Britam 
and Ireland to foreign countries not yet enjoying penny postage. 
The number of letters delivered in the United Kingdom last year 
was 2,800,000,000, so that the number sent abroad at the high rate is 
merely a drop in the ocean. The increase of letters posted in Great 
Britm every year is 100,000,000, so that this increase within the 
United Kingdom itself is double the total number of letters sent 
abroad in the whole year. I will deal with this question more fully 
at a future time, but I shall be greatly mistaken if another year elapses 
before the completion of universal peimy postage. 


J. Hbnnikbb Hbaton. 



DANTE AND SHAKESFEARE 


At first thought we mig^t he iiidined to con^der Dante and Shake- 
speare as too difierent both in aim and in method to admit of any 
extended oompaiison. Ab a matter of fact, the two poets are 
seldom compared at all, whereas it seems only natural to think of 
Dante and Milton together. But deep reflection and protracted study 
must convince us of the closer, more vital kinship of the stem Jloren- 
tine exile and the genial poet of Merry England. This kinship it is 
my primary purpose to establish as respects a few fundamental prin- 
ciples of life and of art, because it is impossible to estimate the relative 
merit of these two giants among m^em poets until we can look 
beyond their necessary differences to their common perception of what 
consummate poetry must be. 

Obviously Dante’s power to portray actual life and to apprehend 
•sympathetically the universal element in life must be found equal to 
Shakespeare’s, if we are not to adjudge him the inferior poet. On the 
other hand, it is necessary to ascertain whether Shakespeare satisfies 
the demands of modern philosophy, which says of the poet — and the 
truth of the statement is undeniable—that he must possess a ^ unitary 
conception of the meaning and larger relations of human life,’ that his 
appreciation of life in det^ must be ^ determined by his interpretation 
of the meaning of life as a whole.’ This is the case, as we must all 
admit, with Dante ; and unless Shakespeare gives us such interpreta- 
tion of Mfe in its full meaning, he will be obliged to yMd pdm in 
this one respect to Dante. 

Since, then, a poet’s universality depends largely upon Ms philo- 
sophieal attitude towards life, let us fi]»t consider some of Shakespeare’s 
ideas about file. M fe said in disparage- 

ment of Danfe that hfe poetry suffered from his jnirtisanship, we must 
ascertain^ by way of prelmihmi^ whet^m Shakespeare, too, did not 
i^ave decided convietbiw about^^^^l^ of life which assailed 

the ohmctfius he drew. It fe aasaiied 

seldom mpresented hfe^^ any sulqeot; Raskin and 

^ater agiee with the Dm%fe that it was necessary 

SMdtaspew fl&otdd * lean mi but Iliad; he should be re- 
^ved * aff i^^ could in tbe feist warp or bias his 
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diimnoe * b«lfr^ him and Daitte. Bmibtkm it would be e great 
fihodb: to j^^ea of these geutleiiien to be toU tiiat if Shiidcespeare 
weae 3reelly impartial, as they say, we shoold be ob%ed to ocmdemn 
hhn to a iiaoe among Dante’s neutrals, hated almost as mueh as 
Lucifer himsdf, and ocmsidered unworthy of a jdaoe in Hell proper 
simply because they leaned no way. But how can a great poet be 
iiE^artijll T We must feel, witii Dowden, that Shakespeare makes 
it dear and emphatic whether he would hawe us side with Goneril or 
€(Mdia, with Edgar or the traitor. And are we not oonseious of a 
decided love of law and oxd^n^ mi the part of Shakespeare even in all 
the confusion in King Lear ? Has Shakespeare left us in the dark 
as to whether he thought the deeds of Brutus and Cassius should 
triumph, and must triumph ultimately, or the .idea embodied by 
JuHus Csssar, the spirit of Offisar? Bratus, looking upon Cassias 
dead, ezdaims : 

0 JnliuB CiBBar, 1h<m art aud^ty yet I 

Thy spixit walks abroad, and turns our swords 

In our own proper entraSs. 

Critics are agreed that in Henry Om Fi^ Shakespeare portrayed his 
ideal of manhood, and bis ideal king, but, forsooth, how could he have 
an ideal if he leaned no way ? Of the English historical plays Dowden 
assorts that they reveal ^ Shakespeare’s convictions as to how the^ 
noblest, practical success in life may be achieved.’ 

Since, then, we cannot call Shakespeare impartial in the sense 
that he lacked definite convictiox^s, and since it is not derogatory to 
Dante that he had definite convictions, let us now seek to discover 
the opinions of Shakespeare in regard to some of the very questions 
which most interested Dante. It is an accepted theory of criticism 
that when an author reiterates certain ideas, these may be considered 
his own personal views ; let us therefore choose ideas often repeated 
by Shakespeare. Inasmuch as both Dante and Shakespeare dealt 
especially with the problem of evil in the world, let us ask first what 
Shakespeare considered the cause of sin. listen to Edmund in 
King Lear: 

* Hus is ibe ezxsellmt iofipe^ of the world, that, when we am siflk in 

the atix^t of otur own btimvloisr,---we au^ giii% of our ^ 

son, the mpoii, and the stars: asif we were viUains by neoessity i lookby heMp^ 
conipt^Woii ; knavas, thieves, and Weacli 0 n,l)y sphad^pi^a^^ ilradkardS) 

liars, and adnlleittriii, 1^ an snioroed obedkiioe^ 0 ^^ 
im am eifl In, by a dtviiw 

Add the wmds of Cassius : < 



' .Qiir;ri»m«iM'o|fc'^^ . . 

inikii «« McttitMiol^^ 

.. :Qimi»'lr«0'fO(^;^^ poll.. . . 

Nflf# horn ompKAtie Dante m m tfaying i^e same tlung«<>*i^^ 
tiifltdttkdeUbemtepeirem Mar<M> Lombaido, askied 

hf Dante tike oaese of sin, re|^ timt il men z^^ tike cause to lieaven 
t^y aie dmiying tbe power of free will, wH^ canimt be denied, and 
Ironing mind k * niunfluenoed of tke stam 

D tibm tlie pfisent moe 0 ^^^ 

Seek in yemelTm the 

Fmrtbemore, to Dante sin was not mex«dy an excess of evil, for Ykffi 
tdk biin that even if the creature pursues l^e good * witk more ardor 
than behooves,’ sin k inevitable i^nd punkhment certain, so that love 
becomes the detenmnant cause, not only of good, but of evil. Does 
Shakespeare agree, and may we all agree, that thk k an eternal truth ? 
He expresses the principle both abstractiiy and concretely : 

There bves witiitn tiie ^ety flame of love 

A Idnd of wiok m fliLiif! that wfli abate it ; 

And imtiiiiig Is at a like gocdneee stiU ; 

For goodness, growing to a plnri^. 

Dies in his own too-mnoh. 

Thk piindple, expressed under circumstances where we should least 
expect it, k stron^y confirmed by Shakespeare, and strikingly iUug- 
trated in hk portrayal of Timon of Athens, of whom Bowden says : 
‘ Precisely beoause the goodness of Timon k so mdkoiiminatiiig, so 
lax and liberal, it k not veritable goodness, which, as Shakespeare 
was well aware, has in it something of severity.’ * Bom to do benefits 
to all mmt,’ hk brothm, ISmon carelessly consuinee hk hvmg m kind 
deedSi and titos when he first becomes awme oi sin in tike world, he 
has not the of ehmacter fo eikluze, mid he^^ fo 

love ^ good has become tike deterllkumt of eyil* 

And what may be said of the ocmi^ueifom of m X 
how viviiiy Dante pmrtcays these co^ did 

Shalsespeace, also, feel eonffooed that * Whatsoever a man soweth 
tbit sludl he d ’ I Shakespeare 

es in reading Dante that evil neiter pmapeis permanently, but k de- 
feated and puniihed even in thk life^that, as Ifaobetik says : 

. TW''^ 

■ ^;9fo,o«r'oiiwkj^ 

"//■ss' ■ 



CaiUH»te ittiistirations of tibia tmtli of <mm aboiiiid--*Maobetli, 
Oth^o, Timcm, C3eopatira» GonecS and Begikn, aad otbeins. 

^ 4o not 866 the actual pbyaieal tocmeats which Sliako- 
apeave’s onaiinak sufer, as m do m ike case of the siaiterB in the 
Ja/Mo, yet the mentid anguish of Othello, of Haohetk, and of I^ear, 
lor exam^de, is suilcient proof of the teahty punkhment, even 
earth. Moreover, that the essential nature of punishment k mental, 
aa conceived by Shakespeare, k eiddent liMm the numerous occasions 
when we see criminals actoally toMented by an evil conscience, even 
m tim midst of their crimes. For example, Richard the Third exclaims : 
‘ 0 coward conscience, how thou dost affiet me ! ’ Consdenoe, 
except, perhaps, in degenerates like lago, k sore to awaken at last, 
as Gonxalo, in The Temped^ asserts : 

Their giest guilt, 

like poisan given to vori^ a gteet time after, 

Now ’gms to tdte the sjnrite. 

Why does Beaufort, in Henry the SiaHiy so fear death ? Why would 
he fain live on, if only Hie without pain could be gained in exchange 
for England’s treasure ? Why, indeed, save that, as the king per- 
ceives : 

Ah, what a eignit is of evil life, 

Where death’s approach is seen so terrible ! 

Just as emphatic k Shakespeare’s reiterated opinion that, as someone 
has well phrased it, " conscience k but the prophecy of another con- 
demnation more terrible stili.’ The Bastard in King John k sure that 
if Hubert did the deed of death, he k condemned ‘ beyond the inhnite 
and boundless reach of mercy.’ Henry the Fifth dedaies that, 
although men ‘ can outstrip men, th^ have no wings to fly ihom €k»d.’ 
Even Claudius knows that though the law can be bought out here on 
earth, ‘ ’tk not so idKwe,’ beoau^ 

there the aoricm to 

f lhtotruer]latm^^^^e^ 

Sven to to to^ 6^ 

To s^ve in erideaoe. 

Now tiini to Dante’s Jn/«rNo, which depicts the actual eternal puiikh- 
mmto td :|^^^ as we Imve juat seen, Shdmspme contonned^ 1^ 
criminali* end notice Imw phyiieal toi^ k always a symbd of 
W mmamnm and prodigal for ever 

hurled agahist one another, like p^eat ws^jfrii whiidi claeh^ t^^ 
one bimd ceUmg to the otlmr, ‘ Why hddest thou so last^l * th^ 
8ecx>nd resptoB^ thou away t * t^^ punish- 

ment k evhlfi«^ 



iiot and tto kio^^ 

o{ eamd^fi^^ Ijia «]»xlwiiid^ denote 

sm^ m &e moans eigni|r f Let J'raneesca answei^ : 

Xove^ tibat in hit^ 

IBntMigled hlin by jfeat lilr form, feoiift me 
Ta’en in Enu^ ornd iioci^ as 

And then; 

No gmatw grief Ilian to lamemlw 

01 | oy» wh^ inlMiy is at V ' 

Let UgoHno add Ms word : 

I 01 ^ np afresh 

Sorrow past onre ; wMch/bat to thMk of, 

Mj heart, ere I tell on*t. 

All tMs punishment, ail this mental anguish, seen in Hell, Dante 
intended, as he himadii tells us in the letter to Can Grande, as 
indicative of the punishment undergone by sinners on earth itself. 
Dante and Shakespeare thus agree as to the inevitableness of punish- 
ment, both in this wcuW and in the next, and also with regard to Its 
essentially spiritual nature. Dante goes still further and dassihes 
sins according to their greatness ; for example, among the lesser sins 
punished in the upper circles of Hell — the sins of incontinence in 
general — avarice is put lower down than lust. Does Shakespeare 
make any such classification ? In a conversation between Malcolm 
and Macduff, after lust is mentioned as one of the sins of * boimdlese 
intemperance’ — Dante’s inccmtinence of coarse — ^Malcolm remarks 
that he is avaricious as wdl as lustful, whereupon Macdufi replies ; 
Ihifl avattoe 

Sticlu 4ee^, glows with m<ue pei^ i 

Than soiaiiiiW'SesiBaiig hut* 

And how about sine of a deeper dye ? To Dante, treachery of various 
kinds was ^e most loathsome of criines. And k not treadiery the 
sin which Shakespeare most often punches, and always with death, 
because, like I>an1», he oonstdmad it a orune agaiiist society ? 
Exam]^ would be superiuoiis. Bhaimspeaze, too^ said that treachery 
and murder * ever k^t together/ iSustmtiiig ocmeretdy 

by Itaobeth, example. In Ifambetk thb three of the 

Mnds of £t^ most hated to 

kindred^ to guests, and to onek bd^ac^ and kad. Dante shows 
the BSM dose ocmmedon between mA murder by put^ 

Brutus ini 

Aa lEiab«#ea^ the natim, and the degrees 

sin, id te its he has ek{»ei^ with Dantek^ 

so do poe^ bone^ iwmd by onfy one sin^ 

To take 

^ diW vdii number of Dante’s Bmnms, ho 

' ^ 8 • S 



«08 Oefe 


mmmy 

m» kt tbe g^% iPiuiet^ of 

18 sui:e that * t^e utaip of one ddEoot - k eaoi]|[k to ndn iuei otherwise 
good man, and f&e reason xna^ he Biehmcd the 

ThM': ' - 

So far in blood that ion iidU pt^ 


The murder of Duncan leads to tiiat of Banqno, but ambition k 
empluui&ed as the root of Macbeth’s sin of murder. Pride oTerthrew 
Coriblimp, jealousy Othello, ^imperious self-will V Lear, voluptuous- 
ness Antony and Cleopatra, and so on. 

Let us turn now for a brief mom^t to the conception of the good, 
and especially to the underlying idea of Purgatory. Did Shakespeare 
conceive of a purgatorial process as dktinctly as he did of the inevit- 
ableness of punishment ? The idea of Purgatory k this, that, though 
a man sin, yet because he was created good and sin is only a perversion 
of will, he may still be open to the influence of good and thus be saved. 
As Dante intended his Inferno to show the reality of punishment on 
earth, so did he mean that the Purgaiorio should show that living men 
undergo the purgatorial process. Shakespeare, the poet of the human 
heart, could not ignore thk truth ; accordingly, he expresses it ab- 
stractly in the line 


There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 


and he expresses it concretely in The Winter^s Tale, where Leontes is 
represented as living out the years in atoning for his sin, until the good 
in hiTTi triumphs. Posthumus, too, is a notable illustration of the 
leavening eflect of innate goodness upon a perverted will. Such a 
process of purgation as Leontes illustrates, Shakespeare evidently 
considered laborious. Hamlet says to his mother : 

Refrain to-nis^t, 

And that aludl lend a land of eaainm 
To the xiext abotinenoe i the next more easy. 

Thk reminds us, of course, of Vbig^’B words of encouragement to 
Dante as he toils up the mount of Purgatory, one sin being wiped 
from hk brow with each ascent, the rdief that he feels and the greater 
ease of the next step being very apparent. 

As Bhakespeare knew a pui|^toiial process, so did he know a 
terrestml Paradise, reached in The Tempeet, with its Prospeto--the 
greatest h^ht of serenity attimied by Shakespeare. The last pttiod 
of Shalmspesm’s litemry activity diows the man who had emeiged 
‘ out ol H&e d^ths ’ unto ^ the hfl^ts,’ the man who had known evil, 
and Mt the pangs of injustice, but who had come to xeihse that 
‘ sweet am of adversity;’ The Timon within Shsk^peate’e 

own breast had been ocmqpered, even as Dante’s 
blotted out by the puritying fire, and th^eicnev as says, 
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was able to wxite a/ Aikem, aad ‘ oooM date^^^ 
tot wrath agaanst be had assui^edly b^n 

teiiiftof but to ^diudi he had^^a^^ It almost geto 

as^^ we wese xeadiog aboot Dato b^to PmgtOmo, im as witb Shto* 
speare, so with Dante, mdignation with to wassncoeeded by to 
seieidty^ to joy, imd to peace cd ztoisototion and loipveneBs. 

We have seen tot, in respect to iimral pH Shakespeare 

and Dante are aUn. It would be easy to show, also, that in some 
of their pditical ideals, such as their Gomviotians ah to a man -s duty 
to his country and to relations of to individual to to community ; 
in th^ thoughts about to duto of longs; and to dangers 
that beset kings ; in their hate of outward show and pomp as in 
their realisation of to fact that high birth does not create nobility 
of character— that in idl these Shakespeare and Dante are also akin. 
But havmg obtained a sufficient philosophical basis lor our con- 
sideration of to poets’ treatment of a^ual life, we must now 
turn to to portrayal of character as found in Dante and Shakespeare. 
Three questions especially must be answered, in order to judge of 
Dante as compared with Shakespeare in respect to the power of 
depicting actual life. First, are Dante’s characters real t Secondly 
do we come to know them as thoroughly as we do those in 
Shakespeare’s dramas ? And, thirdly, does Dante show a knowledge 
of human nature in as great a variety of its aspects as does Shake- 
speare ? Our first question answers itself, for no one ever thinks of 
doubting to reality of Dante’s characters; even those who most 
insist upon to allegorical interpretation of Beatrice admit that she 
is too real to be wholly allegorical. Moreover, Beatrice is as real a 
woman when enthroned in glory — and this is to wonder of it — as 
when she modestly walked to streets of Florence and thrilled to 
youthful Dante with her sweet salutation. Dante’s Beatrice combines 
the sweetness and lovableness and strength of Imogen, to ideality of 
Miranda, the purity of Isabella, the intdileotuality of Portia, to 
reserve of Ophelia, to dignity of Hermione, to tenderness of 
Desdemona, to depth of intense devotion of Cloidelia. She is 
thus intensdy human and real, tough at to same time she is 
to Beatrice, symboiio of Theology, whose refigiou^^ zeal and 
spytuaiity are found in ncme of Shakespeare’s ohamcters. As for 
Viigd, whatever' he may symbdise, however idealised, he is 
always the hdpM frimid, to human poet whom Dante had loved 
and lodged to ht ins^ation erm ftmn youth. Virgil’s humanity 
may be most Mt, perhaps^ when see him carrying Dante in his 
arms, and whmi we notice witii what emotions he is overcome at 
variGus stages of to jouniey, as when he is angered at the rduasl 
of tim demons to unhar to gate tot lead to to 

^ 4^ itot erf ^ see to to ^ ^ spirit oto 

.dtoto;:tO noble, love- andL;lto 
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»yiii]^t}ietiits, poasassing t&e deMo^ jA mrnt 
io&meA* It k ha? file qsei akdiii, her 
he^ feai^ m fed mom thaii her piinishiiieiit. 

Aiid so wtih each wd dl of the people #hoiQ we meet thxotighotit this 
their reality is what mwt impresses tis. This 
reality will be^me more «fpamt as we try to answer oni second 
qnestfen^ namd5% we come to know Bante-s characters as thoronghly 

as we 4o ^akmp^re’s ? Prohahly nine persons oat of ten would, 
at iist answer this question in the negative, and the r^on 

of all would be the same ; it may be given in the words of a Dante 
scholar who might be expected to be more fevonrable to Dante. 
Gardner says that ‘ there is no development, as there is in Shakespeare, 
no hiteraotion of character.’ But this answ^ must not be allowed 
to pass, as is so often the case, without critical examination. Just 
what is meant by the phrase, ‘ development of eharact^ ’ ? That 
Macbeth is a di:Serent man when convicted of murder from the Mac- 
beth who, at die beginning of the play, heard the witches echo his own 
secredy cherished desires and intended, which needed but the spark 
of opportunity to kindle into a blase ? Is Cordelia’s love developed 
by her father’s misfortunes in the sense that it first becomes apparent 
when the play is half over ? Is Lear’s insanity a sudden phenomenon, 
brought on by the circumstances with which the drama opens 1 Or 
do we feel that it was inevitable, brought on by a long chain of causes 
which reach far back, and which Shakespeare makes us know ? The 
only real development of character that the greatest poets show us 
is the coming into actuality, as Aristotle would say, of potentialities, 
or, as a modem critic has put it, ‘ the blazing up of powers and pas- 
sions out of quiescence into activity,’ and this is only development in 
the sense that, as the same writer says, ‘ Every act . . . and every 
outbreak of passion’ is ‘one link in the causal chain determining 
as well as indicating character.’ That Shakespeare recognised this 
principle, he may himself testify : 

There is a histozy in idl men’s Hvag, 
tihe nature of times deceased ; 

The whidi observed, a man may prophesy. 

With a near aim, of the main chance of things 
As yet not come to Hie, which in thwr seeds 
Axid weak beginniiigs tie intreasuzed. 

Such things become the hatch and feood of time. 

In discuasiii^ what is apparently a marvellous change in Henry the 
Fifth from the wild Feinoe Hal to the wise and noble long, Oanteibury 
and Ely decide that nnmoles are past, and the prince merely ‘ t^bsc^ored 
his oontami&timi under veil of wildness,’ and it grew falte 
in the mg^t. What Shideespeare reaUy does is to o(mcentawfe 
su^wfee moment of a man’s life his whole past, and in thb critical 
moment are inqifieit all the sj^tual changes which every fife mnst 
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^0m TaiE 0 , tte/ M»obei^ ; see bim sftscted b^ &e 

witohes* speeeb, we ki^ wbat lie desires^ lUEid will do ; whm we see 
y mem to a seaee that eS that sho«dd aocoiiii^ 

oM afSi xespeet, hm, 9^ joj> eeaiaot be ks, there is a 
shed bac|wiurd« and forwari too, in snob a way that we see his Hie 
whole, reflected in thb supeinhm whioh we had foresee from 
the ymj begbnii^. And what of Lear 1 When heartbroken, bon* 
scions that it is now too late, he mes in despair, ‘ Cordelia, stay a 
little ’ ; are we snrprised ? Hisentire hie k, ratb^, spread out before 
us, its flnal desp^r the necessary conse^iieiice of its early mistnistv 
Hudson says of Lear that he is amouf SSiakespeare'S finest instances of 
the art of representing in the ‘ to^d^ty * . . tlm slow cumulative result 
of a great many yesterdays,^ and thk not by way of nai^ative, but by 
suggestion, ‘ the antecedent history being merely implied, not related, 
in what is given.’ This is the art of the Greek trage^ans, and of 
Pindar. And ibis k precisely the power of Dante, as all commentators 
are practically agreed. Take an instance typical of all the rest of 
Dante’s characters ; when we see Francesca reaping the whirlwind, 
and listen to her few simple words, the whole story of her past life k 
flashed before us as if by lightning. We see both her and Paolo, who 
shares with her in Hell the consequences of their sin, not merely on 
that eventful day when the reading of Lancelot overpowered them, 
but in all the stages of their devotion, from its first innocent beginnings 
to the time when Francesca’s husband, doomed to a place in Hell, 
called Caina, even now awaiting him, so cruelly separated the lovers, 
as it seemed. But there is more than this ; in the suggestion of 
Francesca’s indignant husband, who tore Paolo from her, we have 
a glimpse of the interaction of character, for Dante succeeds in making 
vivid the husband’s watchful jealoiasy, and its effect upon the lovers, 
who try to conceal their passion, and we cannot help thinking of the 
three people together in aU their relations. 

Equally impressive, as revealing Dante’s power of suggesting both 
the past history of a life in its supreme moment and the interaction 
of vaiious characters, k the story of XJgolino, who tdfls of hk betrayal, 
imprisonment, and death by starvatEon. He telk it, as he says, for 
the excess purpose of easting infamy on the nUihe of his betrayer. 
As we see dkdosed the past wick^ness of Dgdino, Ms intrigue with 
the leader of hk enemies, who subsequ^tly b^^yed him, and as we 
see thk betrayer, Eo^eti, tortured in S€^ by Ugolino himself, we 
have interao^n of character lea^nng evm mto eternity. And, 
beskfes thk, the irhole stiife betk and Ghibelline, with its 

ink^ues aiM miuences of men upon men, which Dante knew only 
too wdfl, k vividly flashed belom us. These epsodes of XJgolino and 
of we hav0 been oomudeiing give, it k true« the 

pj^zes bl interaction of chmimtkes to be found in the 

the influences of onq; or more 
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as M tba sto^ ^ 

State frm Pagiitei» or in that of the jami who h^ both hejn 
to IMezick’s hisart. In order to be s^ simr that Dante poeso^ 
the power to poitey interaction of characters wheneTer it accxwded 
with fab artefe ptirpose, we have only to VitaNuim. Bte 

interaetaon 0( charaete b eTideht m te the kdy who 

served Dante as a s<neen to conceal hb love for Beatrice ; oonfu^ by 
Bateb xxmianaed gaze, she looked round at Mm many times, thereby 
causing comment, and Dante, perodving ihb, made use of her lor 
severM years. Then at the marriage least the sight of Beatrice caused 
Dsmte to tremblo, and hb confusion was observed by her friends, who 
began to mock him, wMch so increased hb Mmtness and throbbing 
of the heart that a friend was obliged to take Mm out. Agam, while 
Dante was mourning Beatrice’s death he saw a fair lady looking down 
on him * from a window with a gaze full of pity I ’ He withdrew lest 
she should observe hb abject condition. Whenever he was seen of 
thb lady, she grew pale and * of a piteous countenance, as though it 
had been with love ; ’ and thb eSect of Dante upon her reacted upon 
Mm, for he went often to see her for the express purpose of observing 
hb effect upon her, and it brought tears to Ms eyes. Although thb 
story may ib wholly ayflegorical, yet it b told in such a reapstic way 
that Dante’s power of portraying the interaction of characters cannot 
be doubted. That he did not oftener use thb power in the Divine 
Comedy b due to the fact that the poem did not demand such portrayal 
of character, as would have been the case if Dante had chosen to 
write a drama. 

We have now found that in two totally different types of literature 
there b used the same method of depicting character, that of pre- 
senting the supreme moment of a life in wMch the past b reflected 
and the future foreshadowed ; and we have seen, abo, that Dante 
has let us know the various influences wMch have made a character 
what it b at the crucial moment in wMch it b portrayed. We must 
therefore answer our second question with a slrong formative, and 
assert that we do come to know Dante’s chaiaetezs through and 
through. 

Although we cannot here asiswer fully our tMrd question as to 
the extet of Dante’s knowledge of human life, ae to how the range 
of hb charaotem compares with Bhakespeare’s, we must pause Icng 
enou|^ to indicate the only rii^t way of dealing with thb large 
problem. Dante, of course^ gives us no Fabtafi, no Sir Toby, no 
Bottom, no Malvolio, because such characters would -be utteriy M- 
congruous m the here all faults are seen in their 

ultimate tetions, and thus cannot present a ocuMe ap^te^ 

If any cbdbe had to be made, we must led that Dante has teHm to 
present (haxaetem w have far more mfluence over us than Falstafi 
and Bottom and all the clowns of Shakespeare, and tMs because the 
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|Wxiod, tbe period of the ia^^gedies, kugliter wae, aa Bowden 
saya* * tra^c aiod t^ble’ ; beoanse the proUem of eidl most con^ 
oemed the poet then, cuid consequent 1^^^ satbe was tbat of 
Lovers Ldfmr^i Zosf, bat ' the deep or fimoe oomplaint against the 
world, of a soul in agony, the fremded aeousatioiis of nature and of 
man uttered by Lear, or the JuvenaUan sariie of the Athenian misan* 
thrope/ It is with the works of this period of lari^^y, when Shake** 
speare’s power readied its height, that the 2>mne Comedy must be 
compared, and it is exactly the same kind cd satire found in the plays 
of this period which we find in Dante ; witness the mockery of Pope 
Nicholas the Third, whose head is stuck in a pit from which only his 
feet protrude. Notice here the subtle way in which Dante manages 
at the same time to satirise other wicked Popes still alive, for one of 
whom he is himself mistaken, while the coming of the other one is 
predicted by Nicholas as he waits to be pushed lower down into the 
pit by Boniface the Eighth. 

l^at Dante knew life in its diversified aspects, that his characters, 
though not numerous, present all the essential traits of Shakespeare’s, 
and show wonderful variety, is recognised by such an authority as 
Dean Church, who says : ‘ Nowhere else in poetry of equal power 
is there the same balanced view of what man is, and may be ; no- 
where so wide a grasp shown of his various capacities, so strong a 
desire to find a due place and function for all his various disposi- 
tions.’ The same unquestioned authority adds that ‘ where he stands 
contrasted in his idea of human life with other poets, who have been 
more powerful exponents of its separate sides, is in his large and 
truthful comprehensiveness.’ That Dante’s range of characters does 
not coincide with Shakespeare’s is of far less significanoe than the 
fact that the intuitive pmception of character, the power to create a 
large variety of types, coupled with the ability to discaiminate sharply 
between individuals, Dante undoubtedly shares with J^iakespeare. 

We have shown the kinship between Dante and Shakespeare as 
regards the power to depict actual life ; we must now consider briefly 
their MniMp as mdioato in mMiifestations of other 

thim the portsaysl of diaracter. Wl^ poehi suih as these feel 
intenariyi as they ifinst in oiderto mi^^ feel, they 

riiow the depth of thdir emotion kr more through scU-command 
And xest^ diAise expresrimi. Moreover, such intense 

must be eaq^essed with sidNent simpfirnty md plmnness 
to the ean^ be brightened 

^7 apperi to the ima^natimi through hnaf^ry. Examples of this 
power ei restmined emotion in Shakespeare wiE readily occur to 
oVexy eid^^ Lear’s tomhixig 

Iri dead body; jsnd 



*;''Seel(' 'fet' the- i% i<^'';'IiigO'l'';#;la^: ’'tiie,' 
^ 0* I*!go J * Krosa D^nle take wiidterfiil pMii^ la 
tia Beattiise <leaoa&d» i^aid 

Ab long as ie|»^(MKte Bas^, lie staads ^ tvitlie^ or 

tear/ but Itltea her H ftow, sad tbe aag^s 

break out in a strain of syiufal^y, then 

/ As mow, that 

Amidst tlie Hvitig ralten 00^ 

Of Italy^ coiigeid’d, wiim (W 

And olosai j pUad rooi^ SUv<mim bla^ 

Breathe hat the la^ whereon no shadow fidls, 

And strai^tway melting it distils away. 

Like a fire-wasl^ taper : thos was I, 

Without a sig^ or tear, or eireii these 

Did sing, that with the obimh^ of heayen’s sphere 

Still in their warhUng chime : hot when the strain 

Of dulcet sympathy express'd for me 

Their soft compassion, more than could the words, 

‘ Virgin ! why so consumest him ? * then the ice, 

Congeal’d about my bosom; turn’d itself 
To spirit and water ; and with anguish forth 
Gush’d, through the lips and eyelids, from the heart. 

Could feeling be more intense, yet expressed with greater restraint, 
in an image more perfect, and in words more simple and golden ? 

Suck power, found constantly in the Divine Comedy ^ marks the 
master poet. We hear so much about Dante as philosopher, politician, 
astronomea*, historian, and so on, that we are in danger, as someone 
has said, of praising him not so much for his poetry, which is of the 
highest, as ‘ for the accessories and accidents * of his work. As 
attention is now called to some of the chief poetic qualities of the 
Dmm Comedy, Dante’s kinship mth Shakespeare will be indicated 
wherever possible. With respect to one or two of the qualities which 
it is important to notice in Dante, the kinship is not so clear, but the 
qualities must, nevertheless, be briefly ccmsidered in order to gain 
any real idea of Dante’s poetic power. 

Dante’s intuitive perception, to which we have already aBuded, 
piercing to the very heart of everything, seiaing its eesetitUd eharac- 
teristics, together with his abilify to reveal to us by a dash, yet clearly 
and distinetly, just what be himself has seen, and felt, and thought, 
is a sure sign of the conmunmate artist. For exatuj^ a man’s very 
sotd is (dten disclosed to us by a single Stroke, as when, in tibe cixele 
where the violent i^ainst nature are punished, Dante recognises the 
socmh^ face of a much respected friend, a weU-known scholar who 
may possibly have taught Dante in his youth, Brunette Lattiit. Dante 
says merely, * What, Ser Brunetto, are you hem t * but to makes 
us see the man’s uneleanness, bus sin so common at tto^ t^ 

Dante felt oempeUed to rebuke it; and could not spam evmi a bdoved 
friend, but made ton an. eternal example of his type« Semetimes 
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idea ol tibe lieaven whioh has been l^e inmate goal of Dante i^bxotigh> 
out hk joumey-^n idea which involvBg whole systems of Greek and 
soholastio phUosoidiy combiQed->-4s upon us in the few 

gimpk/beaidiM words : 

Forth froan the last corporeal are we oome 
Into tlao Heaven* that ia uuh^ 
light intdleotual* replete wil^ 

Love of tiue happiness; i^plek with joy ; 

Joy, that teanfloendg all sweetness of deli^^t. 

Then we have pictures of dhild-hfe* picttures of Italian country life* 
with many of its homely details, scenes of natural beauty* and a 
glorious sunrise, clearly brought before our very eyes by a stroke* We 
fairly revel in the beauty of the flowers and the sweetness of the music 
which Dante thus instantaneously makes so real to us ; yet we see, 
also* beyond and beneath the poet’s love of the beautiful, a deflnite 
purpose — that of rendering clear and distinct and emphaiic the 
thought that underlies it all* the idea which suggested the fair 
imagery. Examples from Shakespeare of this power of flashing thmgs 
vividly before the imagination are nnmerouB. The depth of Cordelia’s 
devotion, the character of Desdemona, the personality of lUianda, 
the etherealness of Ariel, are known to us intimately* not from long 
descriptions or through many words spoken by these characters, 
but because the poet’s intense emotion and keen intight enabled him to 
throw ofl at a glance bits of human nature as living sparks from tiie 
white heat of his imi^ination. His descriptions of flowers* and trees, 
and birds show the same power, as in the closing song of Lovers Labour^ 8 
LoH^ from which there breathes the very spirit of spring, and the spirit 
of winter too, yet how few the lines ! 

Another element in the poetic power of the Divine Comeiy is * the 
great reach behind the verse,’ as Lowell so happily calls it. Nothing is 
ever lost, words lure too precious to be wasted ; if at the thiedufld of 
Hell we see Dante’s oomrage fcdl at the thought of ti&e dxea^ 
before Um* and then restored* even as a flower, bowed down by the 
frosty air of night, is renewed by the mon^ san, We w forget the 
^lushm for a time, but on the threshold of Baradke We see the actual 
of a plant in the sprirg aft^r the have 

seeming deprived it of all Ufe, and then we begin to realise that 
this same idea of revival from apparent death, suggested at the very 
begbnmg of the jornney, is a vital part of the whole Dmne Comedy, 
tbe underiyixig thoU|^t of the P%sryatario Which makes Paradise 
possible* in Shakespeare’s dramas^ lileo, Hhe reach behind the verse ’ 
often one of the great tbings to noted. Sometimes Shakespeare 
strikes the keync^ of the whole dmma at the very beginning, as in 
gieatem^ from 

mmh of apparently insignificant 
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Macbetii Im decided upoi^ the mtirdei: of Banqiu)^ 

19y!s0 nl^t*8 blf^ AgQQte 

The night ^f An is dosmg oTer a huisaa »Did,'^aM i^ is this Whidi 
the tragedy of Madfeih shows us so powerfully, both as a whole and 
in these few words. Then the undeilymg idea of the play is dso 
expressed, as it should be, by Lady Macbeth. She came to a realising 
sense of her crimes before her batcher husband did and her words 
foreshadow his : 

Nought's hfui, ell’s spent, 

Where om desize k got without content : 

’Tis Baler to be that which we destroy 
Than by destruction dweU in doubtlal joy. 

As for other elements of poetic power in the Divine Gomed^y even 
the most casual reader must perceive that the contrasts and the 
similes are among Dante’s greatest glories. One of the most striking 
of the innumerable contrasts is the appearance of God’s angel in Hell, 
come to undo the gates of the city of Dis, kept barred by the demons. 
As for the similes, which cannot be separated from their context 
without injury, we must read the Divine Comedy to gain any real 
impression of the naturalnesB, the truth, the beauty, and the appro- 
priateness of them. The instinctive speeding of Paolo and Francesca 
to Dante, whose perfect understanding of them and whose sympathy 
they fed, is likened to the return home of doves impelled by fond 
desire. The gradual dropping of the shades into Charon’s boat is 
compared with the lifeless falling of leaves in autumn. The sjurit of 
Cacdaguida darts from die cross of the Holy Warriors as a shooting 
star on a summer’s night darts across the heavens, and as no star is 
lost from its place in the sky, so neither does any gem of die cross 
drop from its foil. Beautiful in themselves, even the least of them 
always shedding its light over a whole canto, these similes constantly 
attract our attention ; but since they are never used for thdr own 
sakes, we are ineidstibly swept on and on by the rapd current of 
sustained grandeur and ever-increasing glory. 

We are sometimes carried away, also * with the rush, the beauty, 
the iimxhaustible vitality’ of Shi^espeare’s imagination ISotspui, 
aslqng where is 'the mad-cap Prince of Wale$,’ is answered by Sir 
Bicki^ Texnon in words which contmn nine difieremt stm&e, 

M loniish’d, sU in 

AH plumed like estiidgw that with the wind ^ ^ ^ 

Bitted, like esfl^ having lately bathed ; 

Andfosi^^ 
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Htt couMft m bk arm’d, 

BiM &om t^e grouiid 
And Taidted witk Moh^ ra 
Ab if an aogel dropped down lic^ 

To tom aod wind a dm7 
And witoli tim w^orid wi^ xmlde 

Wk> shall saj that Shakespeare does itot share Dante’s power of 
Bucdnot expiesrion in stmiles that are at onoe truthful and appropriate, 
as weQ as beautiftil ? As for contrasts in Shakespeare’s dramas, 
who has not been impressed with the alternation of tragedy and 
comedy in many of his plays ? 

It has been said that, in spite of the fascination of Dante’s similes 
in themsdves, we can hardly pause to admire, so rapdly and iiretistibly 
are we swept on and on by the rapid current of sustained grandeur and 
ever-increasing glory. Shakespeare, too, knew the art of climax, 
but the drama naturally does not furnish opportunity for any such 
heaping up of climaxes as was possible for Dante to give us in a longer 
poem. And here, of course, Shakespeare must be left out of account, 
through no fault of his, as we consider briefly one of the greatest 
elements in the poetic power of the Divme Comedy — ^namely, the art 
of leading us from climax to climax. From the apparently incom- 
parable beauties of the Terrestrial Paradise we ascend higher and 
ever higher, the increased beauty of every step being reflected in 
Beatrice’s face. Even the sparkles and the flowers of the river of 
pure light are but shadowy of the truth. By partaking of this river 
of light and of life, transformed into a lake of still greater peace, our 
eyes are strengthened that we may behold the flowers become (^’s 
saints, and the sparkles His angels, the samts imaged in a snow-white 
rose, into which one while the angels, like to bees, descend, and another 
while return to the place whence their work grows savorons. Has the 
poet ttuy r^uroes kft whm^with to show us the fiiml vition of the 
Holy Trinity 1 like Pindar, he still has arrows left in his quiver, and 
they dm rise higher than those of anj other mortal singer. Beatrice 
aso^ds to hm throne ; theological discussion is id} an end ; St. Bernard, 
symbeliio of intmtive perception, shows us God to face through 
the irision of the Bles^ Vir|^. From ihs tiie sublimer, 

then to sublme^, Dante has brought us, we know not 

how,m»lthkk 

It if in tlm upon 

sdrtii, and titus Isi as a poet cl hun^ 

When we reach 

^ ecstasy and 

the seems to have 

anl|e|pated 

..who ■■have |wnveid^ 
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whole woM^ aie thus bf a 8aah thrtsat txpm our atteatioii even while 
we o^mAvm $m to shake o6 the thhifi of the world, and to 

rest in eontamplatian : the sternest lessons, the greatest duties of 
our da% Sves are held before us fust fer an instant ere we m 
permitted to lose ourselves in the joys of heaven. Other means, too, 
Bante uses for showing us ike r^ connexion between earth and 
heav^, ‘ the objects of sight and of faith/ Things known to us aM-— 
SDond, motion, light— are employed to convey the poet’s impresnon 
bi heaven ; smiles, the power of eye over eye, the pow«r of the 
human voice to instil courage, the f^ felt at a sudden awakening in 
a bright light*— such concrete facts and actual sensations are constantly 
used to make us fed the redity of it ail. 

Having seen the kinship between Dante and Shakespeare as regards 
a few of its many manifestations, and having seen that Dante was a 
supreme poet, we are now in a portion to consider some of the chief 
ways in which Dante differs from Shakespeare. It was said in the 
beginning that * a poet’s appreciation of life in detail must be deter- 
mined by his interpretation of life as a whole ’ if his universality is 
to be aU that it should be. Shakespeare could appreciate life in detail, 
in its endless variety, but not one of us can feel that this appreciation 
is determined by any unitary conception of life as a whole, by any 
underlying, pervading philosophy of life, and most commentators 
take this view. Shakespeare had, as we have seen, definite convic- 
tions as to special problems, such as that of evil, he had an immense 
fond of common-sense wisdom, and because he upheld the right and 
eschewed the wrong his dramas have a strong moral infiuenoe. But 
we get from Shakespeare no sense of a controlling power that orders 
the whole universe, nor does he give us, as he might, a few large, 
clear prineiples as a basis for the partial solution, at least, of some of 
the hard problmns of emstenoe. Rather do we get from Shakei^are, 
as a modem philosopher has put it, ‘ much to phiiosophke about, 
but no philosof^y.’ A still severer eritio, in speaking of the feet 
that we need a certain totality in oUr views, amerts that Vwe can 
faiurdly find in Shakespeare ai tkst the highest poet cosM ^ve/ because 
Vlulness is not necessarily whdeness, and the most profriae 
« characterisation seems stiS inadequate as a pmtum ol eiigperifino^ 
if this picture is not somehow seen from above and ledueed to a 
d^eamatie unity-- meaning that can 

^taiOs tritin something of di^ty, rimplietty, ami peace.’ But this 
statconimt, Ihor^ contiuning elements of trut^, gom too lor just 
ss^ a pictme Bhakespe^^ does show us as xei^ects emtsin 
of hiunUn his power of percmviii^ eaiiaal in 

life has raised^im above all other In^sh poeta Biit Ids 1^ 
as cemtaMfed 
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has liitib the faets of the that he has grasped heoee a&d 

thm a bw Irfe, liusre aod there 

aiid lod them with the laws of the Dante, on the 

ether hand, has gtagped these same life all togetbmr, 

e^thetmaSy, and has made them seem a part of God’s universal plati 
lor all that He has created, and has thns gii^ im far deepen 
than has Shalmspeaie into the myst^iies of existence. Although 
Shahespeare midces ns feel that there may order even in ccm- 
fodion, as in King Lear, yet we cammt get from him any such 
sense of security and serenity as are oms when^^^ Dante, we 
have gone the whole round of creation and found all-pervaaive law 
controlling everything in material and spiritual Mie. Furthermore, 
both Shakespeare and Dante embody a multitude of facts in their 
works; to these particulars Dante has given organic unity, a perfec- 
tion of form which permits the removal of scarcely the imnutest part. 
But itom Shakespeare’s most perfect i^thesis, MacbeA, we may 
remove large portions without adecting the whole. This could not 
be if Shakeapeare had assimilated the laws of the universe, the laws 
of life, and the laws of art as perfectly as did Dante. We must 
say, then, that ShsJcespeare had no ^ unitary conception of the meaning 
and larger relations of human life,’ and that, in consequence, bis great 
universality, whereby he transcends all other English poets, is itself 
transcended by Dante’s. 

* In their methods of treating religious questions, also, the di&renoes 
between Dante and Shakespeare are necessarily strikmg, yet even here 
their spiritual kinship is greater than might be suppo^. Shake* 
speaie’s purpose was primarily dramatic, and the exigencies of his art 
as wdl as the demands of the public for whom he wrote prevented his 
diacassion of religious matters as freely as it was natural and expedient 
for Dan^ to discuss ttoou That Shakespeare’s religious feelmp were, 
however, deep and sincere no one can doubt who appreciates with what 
awe and reverence he stood before the mysteiies of God, imd who m 
touched by his sweet Quistian chanty and tender human 
Whereas Dante tcied to visualise the next wmld it was suxely enough 

fm: Itis f believed in tbe 

goodtieia purity and love, and tlud^ he^ 

to meA$0m§ putuudimmit as unoQn^<mdtin|^y as did Dante, 
iithoui^ Di^ by Ins vision of mortal man united in apizit with his 
divine into a dioser, more 

Would ic«a6^ with God thim does ShalmiqM^ yet the more we enter 
Shden^eare, th^ ihnw do we become of Ms great 

than by watoMng 

% jpic^ Ms 

like a txue 1^ 
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tbe uniymd by law and oxder and and in obedienoe to 

«acpraai^ bot3^ abatmotly and conmtdiyy afastra^y in a fino passage 
wbii^ ^ eowaseiiess and CmiiAa; and 

cmeseltfy, in presenting Ibe cbatnpion of Ckid’s cause, 

wbere Bichard the Hurd faded bec^nse he had inverted the 
imtaxal moral ord^ oithings, dashmg as BoMen 

^te it, * against the laws of #e wi^eld which he has outraged/ We 
may mjoice that Shakespeam discefnied ^ essentially religions 
principto, an idea which dominatee the whde IMewie Comedy ; it did 
not, however, become with him, as with Dante, the power that con- 
troUed even the least detiud of his «tt. 

It is indeed suipnaing timt Shakespeare, a man of the Renaissance, 
writing for men of the world, dkonM have been so far above his age as 
respects religions feeling. But it is still more surprising that Dante, 
a MediflBvaJist to whmn relii^on was supreme, should have had the 
unerring judgment of a true creative artast which prevented him from 
emphasisiiig the spirituid and religious capacities of man to the ex- 
clusion of other dements of his nature. The fact that Dante wrote 
not as a mate mj^c, but as a seer who knew men’s hearts through 
and through* evmi as Shakespeare knew them, places him in the front 
rank of poets ; but at the same time, it is his mysticism, the religious 
symbolism of the Dkim Comedy, which does most to raise him above ' 
Shakespeare. Although we could hardly expect rdigious symbolism 
in ffiiakespeaie’s dramas, yet in the Dimne Comedy which combines so 
many of Shakespeare’s greatest qualities, its presence is as a halo of 
surpassing lovelinees and power. Since art sprtmg from rdigious 
symbolism, there lies deep in the heart of man that which always 
responds to its appeal, and feds it as an added dram in a beautiful 
poem ; hence to many of us the name of Dante meatiB &r mors than 
does the name of Shal^peare. 

Though we may marvd at Dante’s power to visudise HeB, with 
dl its ston realities, thou|^ the sweet humanity of the Pwyoione 
Hfts m np into the serenity Ood’s peace, R is cldeBy todie PtmdUo 
that we must turn for our deepest Imoidedge aid 
Dante as a poet, for here he has come nearer thim wy ^ 

acoowqiBMkfttg impossible tadr of makmg the finite api^h^d 
Irdnitel l^ has shown us mortd man at la^ united in n d nd t hi 
in dd^ lovsr with luB Creator, Bt 

lie art otherwise hwmi to tnr| 

redtiiod M 

augi^y^ zerninidfi^ must 

that ol^ poet mr 
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tdionild vtriire to do, tEat W iitteiii|(tiBg,^^ M 

lett^ to ee^o tib Icliiest hoists. 

As wiA I^te WB fiiMdly b^dd iho Icm oi our own image pdnted 
in ^ Itenud light, like onto that Ii|^ itBeHi we aie left with a 
deeper understanding of the mTstacal union of the Divine and the 
human, and are IdEt, also, with a aeiue d the reality of a vinon to which 
we ouxeelves may look forward with hope, and Mth, and joy. In 
domng, I oan only echo the words of Dean Churdi, who perhaps 
mote than anyone else has entered mto the ^irit of Dante, and 
who says: * Those who know the Dima Oonuns^ best . . . know, 
and would wish others also to know, not by hearsay, but by 
expeiienoe, the power of that wonderful poem.* Yes, by experience, 
for only as we to Dante in our daily lives for hdp, and courage, and 
comfort, for strength, and joy, and peace, for renewed fmth in our 
fellow>men, for power to look into and to read the myd»ties of nature 
and of the human heart, for a deeper knowledge <d God, for firmer 
trust in Qod*s justice and love~<uily thus can we even begin to know 
and to appreciate the beauty and the power of the Dmne Cmedff. 

Mabt WiHfiLow Shtth. 
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THE CHAOS OF LONDON TRAFFIC 


Time flies ! It seems like yesterday, but eight years have gone by 
since Mr. Charles Booth brought home to many of us that the lack 
of facilities of locomotion threatened the well-being of London. 

It is nearly six years since his Gracious Majesty, acting on the 
advice of the Ministry of that day, commissioned certain " trusty and 
well-beloved ’ subjects ‘ to inquire into the means of locomotion and 
transport in London, and to report.’ 

It is more than three years since one of the strongest and most 
conscientious Royal Commissions which ever sat came to the end of 
its labours and delivered itself of these words : 

It is imperatively necessary in the interests of public health and public 
convenience, and for the prompt transaction of busmeas, as well as to render 
decent housing possible, that the means of locomotion and transport in London 
and its adjacent districts should be improved ; they are seriously defective, and 
the demands and needs of the public are annually increasing. 

What has been done ? 

To begin with, let us be clear on one point. The Commissioners 
prophesied truly. ‘ The demands and needs of the public,* the cry 
for better ‘ means of locomotion and transport,* have increased and 
are ever increasing. It remains for us to consider whether they are 
being fairly met. 

It is the teaching of history that nearly all developments of this 
nature which make for the material advantage of the people must be 
the joint work of two agencies. 

Individuals have ideas which they pursue along what are some- 
times rather narrow lines. 

They may be animated by philanthropy, by ambition, by love of 
scientific progress, or by the desire to m^e money. Therefore they 
require watching. 

Bometimeg it will be well for the authorities to assist them by ail 
the means in their power, for there are things which indivMaal eflort 
cannot accomplish without aid. At other times th^ must be curbed 
or even lepiessed. 

For the improvement of locomotion in London were wanted both 
the spirit of invention and dash of private enterpme and tiie guidance 
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4i0erin^ assistance of some supervismg inteiHgeiice. No* 
body ban say tlmt tke &»t lias been found vanti^^ 

The Oommissicmem said again : 

Inereased modem methods of looomotion and transport are mneh needed, 
both to faqilitate movement within the central area and to facilitate acoess to 
and from and within the suburbs tax those who work in London and live 
outside. 

Already, as they wrote, the inyentors were supplying ‘modem 
methods ’ hitherto undreamt of, and the financiers had commenced 
to pour out money like water. Both have gone on ever since. Rail- 
ways, tubes, and tramways have been spreading far and wide, and 
on the top of all came the rapid evolution of the motor vehicle, which, 
whether it is to be considered a blessing or a curse, is at any rate 
epoch-making and progressive. 

Years hence, when the prejudice has died down, and when our 
genius for compromise has settled the motor problem once and for 
all, it will occur to some serious student of the comparative merits 
and demerits of individualism and collectivism to preach a most 
instructive sermon with the motor-car as his text. He will point out 
how this nation, obsessed with the belief that the English were the 
great horse-lovers of the world, in the past practically ruled mechani- 
cally propelled traffic off its public roads. By collective action the 
many horsekeepers imposed upon the few mechanicians the man 
who walked in front with the danger-flag. It was the simplest and 
most effective bar to advancement in locomotive facilities that could 
ever have been imagined, and it lasted for two generations. Then the 
days arrived when one individual thought of the pneumatic tyre and 
another of the petrol engine. The nation woke up, suddenly remem- 
bered that it claimed also to lead the world in the making and the 
use of machinery, and abolished the man with the flag. 

The effect was magicd. At once individualism took the bit between 
its teeth and bolted. It had an immediate and overwhelming triumph. 
As a result, invention ran riot, the face of the country was changed 
and had to be revalued. 

It was the quickest revolution ever known. 

But, while we have gone back to the pre-railroad conditions of an 
open land, there is this difference, that, tolk having been abolished, 
nine-tenths of the people who make use of the main roads are gaily 
imiqEMmsible. Quite naturally there k now a revulsion towards the 
suppression of the individual, and a ooPective demand for &esh laws, 
and laws that shall be obeyed. I diould be sorry to try to forecast 
the#ecomplished facts with which my serious student will have to deal 
towayhi the end oi his dkoduiae, but there can be little doubt that he 

m^ve at the condurion it k equdly short-sighted to crush 
the indi vadud or to M 

Now, wiMit hiis hifpened of kte^^ LmAm k that the indivkkial, 

' ' . T .T a ' 
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put down his mmsy in a good oause, has respoudod nobly. ^ Boil- 
way diridonds hove siaruidc whde the YoiiousfceatoompaiuoshaT^ 
wi^ each other to carry &eir passengers more cheajdy and more com- 
fortably, Sixtem inillio&s have been boiied in the boweb of 
eandi in the picms hope that some day they wiQ bring in an adequate 
xetnxn. Balf the engineers in England are working to improve road 
carriages of one sort oi another. When we come to consider the 
streets today there are nearly as many horses as there used to be ; 
but there is a gieat deal besides. The horsed tramways, which 
numbered 332 on the 1st of January 1904, had indeed shrunk by the 
3ist of July this year to 257 ; but, on the other hand, between the 
same dates the electric cars had increased from 192 to 924. For 
cabs and omnibuses the following are the police figures of vehicles 
licensed : — 

MecbaiiicAl oabe Mechanical omnlbaaes 


1904 .... 

2 

81 

1906 . . . 

19 

241 

1906 .... 

96 

783 

1907 . . 

728 

1,205 

1908 (only up till July 81) 

1,880 

697 


As regards the general motor traffic, whereas up to the end of 1904 
only 6,023 motor vehicles had been registered in London, by the Slst 
of July 1908 — ^in leas than four years — ^this number had grown to 
26,067. 

The result of all this has been a glut of modem methods super- 
imposed upon the old methods, overlapping of schemes, waste of 
money, chaos and indignation meetings. 

Is it to be wondered at ? While the individual, let loose on the 
town, has been galloping, the authorities have hardly stirred ; and 
his Majesty’s Government has ignored the fact that the Traffic Com- 
missioners foresaw the chaos and knew that it would require reducing 
to order, and that their labours led them unanimously to one con- 
clusion — dominating their whole report — ^the paramount necessity 
for a controlling hand. They recommended a non-elected Traffic 
Board, and defined what, in thdr opinion, its duties should be. 
Why has it not been appointed ? 

Governments exist for carrying on the business of the oountay 
and also as a target for those who hold political opinions of an opposite 
colour. But it is never well to push the latter too far, and there are 
moments at which a Government in a difficulty must command 
respectful sy»tt|»thy even of its opponents. So, when one genfieman 
who has just be^ frighten^ out of his life by a motor-bus, and another 
gentleman who oannot work by day or sleep by n%ht because a train 
goes past his hoose, cry out in dhorus, ‘ Why on earth don’t do 
what the Commissicn^^^^i^ and set up a Traffic Board and 
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be dane with it ? ’ it is ozdy right that they should learn how awkwardly 
his Majesty’s present advisers are placed/ What may seem to some 
people only a small matter of the appointment of yet anolher Board 
raises in a democratic bosoin the whoia question of Local Govemmmit, 
and before any such appointment oonld take place certain prominent 
politicians would be compelled to eat a good many of their old speeches. 
In titeir turn they have ciied out over and over agmn, amid the applause 
of those who do not know the facts, * What on earth is the use of the 
London County Council if it cannot control the traffic of its own 
county ? ’ 

1 am afraid that here we arrive at the root of the whole trouble, 
the anomalous position which the great central authority occupies 
in regard to this question. 

When we come to consider ‘ ooniarol,’ our first duty is to get clearly 
into our heads how matters stood three years ago, when the Com- 
missioners reported, and to realise that there was then nobody whose 
business it was to take a comprehensive view of this important sub- 
ject. Innumerable people had fingers in the pie. At one end were the 
Borough Councils, the road authorities within their own limits, at the 
other end Parliament, considering schemes in Committee ; in between, 
the Metropolitan Police with a general discretion as regards the safety 
of the public. There were those responsible for the interests of Greater 
London ; those who guarded the peculiar privileges of the City ; and, 
lastly, the tramway authority, that strenuous body, the County 
Council, with its army of officials and its numerous committees probing 
deep into all the problems of life. But among its committees there 
was none told ofi to advance the claims of general traffic, nor had 
there ever been — since tramways monopolised the Council’s energies— 
anything that could be so described, with the exception of a spedal 
committee called together temporarily for the purpose of compiling 
evidence to be laid before this particular Royal Commission. The 
Parliamentary Committee watched Bills which might afiect the people 
of London. The Improvements Committee widened roads, giving 
special prominence to tramway routes. The cuxioutiy misnamed 
Highways Committee sat as a Board of Directors whose business it 
waa to a success of the tramway enterprise in whicdi the Council 
had embarked the ratepayers’ money. Sudb was their unquestionable 
duty ; but it had become doubly so because the tiien ieadeis of the 
Coui^ were endeavouring to educate London to a b^ef in Municipal 
Tradings mid had made rash promises of huge tramway profits. 
Natitiaiy, the appcrintment of which would be 

compeibd to view imp^^ which would 

and omnibuseB-^-even to the prejudice of the Council’s tramwaysr^ 
Would have beam exta^mnely ineonvement And if it would be in- 
oonwaoieiit fot the itself to appoint a Traffic Ckmunittee, 
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bow mii«k wmm i»rould it be if ibm w&te bn)«i|^t into biaiig m 
extraneous bod j wMcb could mot be relied upon to be sympatbetio 
towards tbe realmlion of past Progressive promises I We see that tbe 
majmty of last Council, by entering with great seat into a specula- 
tion with only xme of the many fonns of locomotion, had — quite un- 
intentionally and most ttn&)rtunatdy'— ni^ only ruled themselves 
out of court as the controllers oi London tra£&c, but been compelled 
to stand forward as the protagonists of unrestrained competition-»m 
other words, of chaos. 

Our next duty is to think out what we mean by ‘ control,’ and, 
making use of the experience we have gmned since the Commission’s 
report familiarised us with the idea, to count up tbe advantages we 
might reasonably expect to get from it. It would be impossible to 
travel all over the wide field of improvement suggested by the Com- 
mission ; but let us endeavour at any rate to catalogue some of the 
grievances which are voiced at this moment, and speculate as to 
whether a controlling Traffic Authority, if such existed, would be 
helping us to get rid of them and how it would be setting to work. 

It may be well to begin with the City, it is a good example of all 
the trouble, for it is the real hub of the universe and therefore bound 
to suffer ‘ locomotion ’ diseases in their most acute form. In the City 
they complain of congestion and danger and noise, and there can be 
no doubt that their complaint is justified. But let them remember 
that the very breath of life to the Gty is its central position, its 
popularity, the necessity that all trade should focus there. Not so 
long ago they were complaining that it was hard to get to the centre, 
and they cannot expect men and goods to be spirited there and spirited 
away again. There is another point. Let them note that the Gty is 
only face to face with the difficulty which long-distance through- 
traffic is now bringing home to every country town and village in 
England : the rediscovery that all the spokes of a wheel lead in to the 
hub ! The City Fathers of old prided themselves on this. Every road 
led to them. Ever 3 rthing had to pass through their gates aiul pay 
tribute to their importance. They preferred that men should be 
obliged to travel and trade across their territory. It meant much 
money to them then. To-day, if their trouble is insupportable, some 
of that money must be disbursed. But it is neither ess^tial &ir 
that the whole burden sbouM fall on the City. If the Mile ’ 

is congested many others are equally to blame for the ccmgestmn and 
interested in its removal. The Corporation may be enthroned in the 
centre, but around it is London, not only oommercial, but residential 
and fashionable, while outside is East Ang^ blooM at her very 
front door. 13^ the 0iaat Eastern and other iwfiway ccKmpm 
the various tubes, the tramways, the omnibuses and 
and private vehidle^ not ^ speak of the btcyoltits 
are all in the tangle, fighting for their own hands* CMd we have e 
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mnt o{ mxm imjmtial intelUgeiijoe wU^li coiild 
together aU the steeds aimo^ all t^e schemes and 
activities, and knock out of them some comprehensive and practical 
sdiition ? The traffic is neoes8ai7 and must be accommodated 
somehow. If to-day motor^onmibuses are altogether ruled out, 
countless people will have to waHc. If^ m order to please those whose 
bushiess lies in Old Broad Street, Bank, and not Liverpool Street, 
is made tiie terminus of those coming from the West End, fancy the 
wild turmoH round the Mansion House i If the man to whom noise 
is the supreme grievance has his way, imagine Ibe horror of the 
hornless gliding car of Juggernaut, the moire silent liie more deadly ! 
For the time will soon come when nearly every station van and brewer's 
dray will be horseless. This is, indeed, not a problem which can be 
solved by poUce regulations. 

A far-seeing wide-eyed authority would have many ideas to play 
with. Street-widening and its heavy cost, in places somewhat reduced 
by arcading ; overhead roads and their ugly nuisance ; subterranean 
routes, whether shallow or deep level, and the difficulty of their 
approaches ; even the new-fangled rolling platform and the old-fashioned 
River Thames; all would come within its purview. And not only 
would it have the power of getting round one table, introducing to 
each other and smoothing over the divergent views of the conflicting 
interests which would have to pull together for the common good — 
and generally find the money to pay the piper— but, if the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission were fully carried out, it would 
be its duty at times to suggest that the people would be benefited 
by help from public funds. In carrying out the comprehensive 
scheme which is required to cover the town with a network of traffic 
facilities, there will be found oertaiA gaps upon which private enter- 
prise could not justify to itself heavy expenditure. The need for this 
unremuneratiYe Imking up is the only sound argument in favour of 
the general munieipalisation of trs^c services, but it could surely^ 
be met by the cuicouxagement of a paternal Government acting on the 
advice of a strong Traffic Authority. Such enoouragmnmit could 
take many forms besides cash advances. 

But let us get back to the City. If we analyse its troubles, we 
shall find that they are due to three causes. Traffic, in it, across it, 
and to liverpool Street Station. If we probe a little deeper we shall 
find tlwkt a really sarisfao^ settlmmmt of the U Street 

difficulty would praoricafly The fact that half 

Ijoidon, has, pedemee, to tmverae City if they wish to get to 
the Great BesW^ l^y have all the 

many ptopoeals to extend the Central London Railway come to 
grief? 8 ud» an eattmisiim would help a great deal, and even more 
U oveisii^t with the Hcoadiliy 

iobe at Eo&oni were fodified. b the extension impossible, or k it 
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fbo IX1A& m»k<^ it iiilleolt to ooc^ldkfa^, bot it k poet 
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It is (xbHj ft fQsstioo of irbotber booefits ^ repof 

etpeiidStfteo. Wd^ it oot be possibk to bavo ft sbidlow 

Imkb&g ttp, in smne pkm dizootly, m otbem by sb^ ftp* 
proadlieB, ail tile more important traffic points t These are tbo vaiions 
t^nmini^ necessarily dead ends, at wbieb people debark from 
tzains and trams and omnibuses, tor snob a subway as I suggest 
would be a substitute for most of tbe omnibuses— as well as certain 
prominent bmldings and street comers. If sueb a subway were 
feasible it might take tbe shape of an irregular figure of eight, or of a 
doable gouzd, with its base at the Hankon House station, its head at 
liverpool Street, and its waist at the Bank. Exclusive of its ap* 
proaches it would be about a mile and a half long, but perhaps half a 
mile of distance, perhaps five minutes of time, would he tbe outside 
limit of the use that most people would make of it Through it would 
travel ccmtinuously, save on Sundays and at certain hours of the 
night, some simple form of tramway or moving platform. It would 
provide a second storey road for passengers, keep them ofi the streets, 
and speed them almost to their actual destinations. Incidentally, it 
would be popular m bad weather. On the street surface widening would 
become less necessary, noise, smell, and danger would all be r^uced. 
It would be a oniyeisal link, competing with nobody, for its one 
object wouH be to feed and assist all existing forms of locomotion. 
This is an important p<nnt, for such a subway must be, ostensibly, 
free ! Let nobody hold up their hands in holy horror. They must 
remember that the (^umstances are quite exceptional mid that 
something has to be done. Of course it would cost money, both to 
make and to maintiun : but mudi expenditure, both capital and 
maintenance, is saved where no ticket ofife^, no oferka, no CK^ectors, 
axe required. Thk is a question of substituting an underground road 
fer uigent street improvements on tbe surfeoe whidh would be equally 
costly and equally unremun^tive ; and the ear or platikam wim^ he 
much on the {nbciple of a tube lift, a convenience to save 
fegps and take them in the direction they wish to go ; only ht titk case 
hmssontidliy instead of vertically. 

These ize t^^ ^pestionB to consider. The fix^ k : kould pecqpk 
use it T Why diould they not ? They pay to IM 
they to being earned for noting y 

questiim k^ would pay for it t There can be 
those who be in the position to benefit by 
thrir xfe cost would be 
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<Ji© mtw, pwfcfeiii tihiwigli time ^aodies 
$XB t^^wAMb lor briog^ ^ Eemmber tbat ii 

mm in evidence before t^t a mmW iit 

joid ft peof^ outer ftud teftve ^e City daily. It would be a 

juatlftr of arrai^eiiieiit, an ams^^ement wbicK could only be oanied 
(mt anthcrnty wi& a wi^e area of supendflidn 

and with the tnnum^ble intereatB eoncemed and 

witdi ibe |K>we^ that be. It abonld not be beyond the bounds of 
huinaniiig^niity lor such an authority to amnge tibat in the long run 
the i^apmie shc^ 

So much for <me anggeetion. Ib^y I throw out one other ? Is it 
abaolutely neceasacy that hidf ^e liirerpool Stoet and East and West 
throui^ tn^ shonld trouble the CSty at ad? As a matter of fact 
the shortest route, not only from Oxford Street but even from Pioca- 
diUy Cixena, to Mile End Boad, to both Essex imd the Docks, passes 
nox^ of the <uty. Such a route could start from Holbom Circus and 
take liverpooi Street Station in its way. At Victoria we see that a 
terminus can be attacked in flank. By a judicious use of lifts it can 
even be attacked from the rear. I do not know what snch a road 
woidd cost, and the County Council’s experiences in Eingsway show 
that recoupment in such schemes is often slow of coming, but the 
expense could never be so great as that of an attempt to seriously widen 
the main avenues of the centre. Making roads round does not always 
conduce to prosperity, as many a thriving country town now keen to 
be quit of motor traffic will eventoaQy find out, but it would be 
difficult to * side-track ’ the City of London. Again this is a proposal 
which couUl not even be discussed without first getting numerous 
sharply conflicts^ interests into line. A wise authority would settle 
what such a road was to carry before a ringle house was demolished. 

From the Qty, and tiie costly lesson it teaches us of the miscal- 
culatioiis of Ihe past, it is imtural to torn to Greats London, to study 
bow a nation, having profited by experience, is now 

safeguar£xig iShm fufrixe. The centre is suffering from a want of main 
speed rosAi, whftt Is being done to ensure that no sudb disaster can 
ever Imppmi w f Is it oxedibk that ? 

The to the east ; Tott<mhim, l^xidbley, and WiUesden on the 
airi Kl^ the west; Wimbledon, 

on London 

^ad The oUL artsorm lea^bog fr^ Metropolis 

am iff these tou^^ and 

to cioiy Thia, at the moment when the traffic of 

u gcmg Imok to tim roads, when % fa essentaai for 
*he j^eaaisn^ te tho life iff Xftmdoii, that between 1 ^ and the 
oat^ time should be free cxmnnuii^^ 1 If it were not 
80 eoiMleeina^ it wimhi be hni^bahk Who fa to blame I • Nobody. 
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expend liucge mm lor the adTanta^ of their big ndlghboar. We <m 

oertaiii of two things : that all ikme suburbs wil! eontbue to.exp^, 
and that the use of motor vehicles in ai^ out of London will enor- 
mously increase, the old mdn roads are already oorfest^, they will 
soon be chohed. It will then be too late to move. It is almost too late 
now, Sifteen years ago it might have been easy to lay out from the 
lom'^inile radius main avenues, a hundred yacds wide, capable of 
carrying all the traffic which can ever be waticipated, north, south, 
east, and west. It is like the Sibylline books. To-day only two are 
possible. One leads out to a comparatively small area in the east, but 
the other could stiU be made the road gate of London. Who will save 
it ? Personally I have been watching it for years, seeing the gap narrow- 
ing and the cost mounting up. With others I waited for the advent 
of a Traffic Board. Then, last year, when a Traffic Authority seemed 
farther off than ever, some of us made an effort, at any rate, to preserve 
a motor-road. Bo far the effort has not been successful. It was beset 
with difficulties. Government departments were interested, but not 
ready themselves to undertake the expenditure. Local authorities 
were more anxious to safeguard their own positions than to speculate 
as to future necessities. It is not their rok to be imaginative. The 
very motorists were shy of supporting a proposal which might be 
taken to imply that it was their business to provide their own tracks. 
Everybody was cautious, every man was quite rightly looking after the 
interests with which he himself was identified ; and there was in 
existence no responsible authority in a position to take the matter up, 
to get certain people together, and say, ‘ This may or may not be the 
best scheme or the best way to do it, but it is worth considering, 
worth talking over ; let us at any rate see that we are not letting a 
chance slip.’ Meanwhile the gate is closing fast. If only one of the 
really rich men, one of the few who have command of large sums, 
would come forward, he might keep it open until the Government 
have made up their minds on ‘ Traffic.’ In the end he would not 
lose by it. 

We have looked at the centre and at the outer ring, but all over 
the town the same cry is going up : ‘ When are we to have somebody 
to arrange our traffic ? ’ There is too much of it in one place and too 
little in another. There is waste at a time when London is m^rien- 
cing the trouble of tight money. In every public dqmrtaent to-day 
thm is a desire to co-ordinate expenditure, here we are the prey of 
senseless competition. In every direction two capitals aie ^ b^^ 
expended to do the work of one. What soon wffl be the use ol both 
horsed cabs and motor cabs ? Even to^iay nobody wi8 take » 
hanscm^ ii timy^^^ ‘ taxi.’ The old 6rdor is imxd to go to the 
wall. Would it not be wiser and fairer to state mow that five years 
hence no homed cabs wiH be to ply for hiie 
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mile radius ? We must rememl^ must be treated in 

am ex^ptioBai way. Such a regulation would greatly reduce its 
congestion. Tramways and omnibuses each have their uses ; but it 
is both absurd and dangerous that they should run side by side at liie 
same pace. They fight for the same pawenger and pick him up and 
set him down in front of the same shop. The whole area wants 
covering with facilities of locomotion) spread out like a net, linked 
together, feeding each other, ev^y variety with its special duty to 
perform and never in excess. 

To arrange this, to see that the people are served and their legiti- 
mate grievances satisfied, that they are hdped on tiieix way and 
saved from danger and nmsance, that their trade is not hampered 
nor their rest at night disturbed, and, through it all, to keep a steady 
unprejudiced outlook right ahead, to foresee the requirements of the 
future, to watch the developments of property, to work with it and, 
without unduly repressing private enterprise, still to take care that 
public interests are not jeopardised — ^this is no light task. At present 
nobody is even attempting it, 

A year ago the London County Council requested the late Prime 
Minister to receive a deputation on this subject. His last illness 
prevented the interview which had been arranged. After the recess 
we are going to Mr. Asquith to ask for a Traffic Authority. What 
will be his reply ? He is bound to admit that something must be 
done. We may or may not learn that London Government is once 
more in the melting-pot, and that the Councirs area and duties are 
to be increased ; but, at any rate, we shall probably be told — as the 
Progressives tell us at Spring Gardens— that the Government has 
already appointed a special branch of the Board of Trade on purpose to 
meet our views, and that Sir Herbert Jekyll has been designated to 
look after traffic. It is true, and probably no better nucleus around 
which a Traffic Authority could be put tc^ether is possSde ; but Sir 
Herbert requires asststanoe. He has no colleagues ; I bcffieve he has 
no staf, no powers, and no commimd of mmsf, & can do nothing, 
and he is domg nothing beyond brin|^ and ketq^ing up to date the 
informatm laid before the Eoyal Commiiadom Sc^ day he may 
be a moat member o! a new autiiority, to4ay he is oi^y a stop- 
gap put ]n--<as though time was no objec^H^ save the fac^ of the 
Government while it halts between two opinions. For there can be 
no mote. We can, 1 think, rule out ah ewu^dates except a specially 
comtituted; iioii*deoted Boaid, as iwoommen^ the Boyal Com- 
miBsion, a^ the County Counc^; b the last a posribility ? 

At the first Uush it seems ridioulotts even to ask the question. 
Here is a body iwj^menting the whole hnd presumably 

it ; a body w^ ^ oimtiiiuously and works very 
» in e^ery diiection arf^ 

for hoiudnfif. 
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1 m iiie BuSiSb^ for Btreet unf^vcoie^ mi fcnr of 1 ^ 
open spikes. It also has the commit Are are to be told 

that thie body 18 incapable of ex^rmsiiig a general eppervision ov^ 
those facSities of traffic upon whi<& the life of the town dep^acb ? 

L# coneMer the three reea^ms which are urged in 

support of thk contentioii. 

Incidentally I shooid say that we need no longer count on the 
somewhat vague distrust with wUoh in the past those who had any- 
thing to lose regarded the Council, and for a very simple reason. 
The theory that the " Progress * of the Progressives is not politics is 
exploded. For fifteen years many a Londoner voted in the dark. 
To-day we are all franUy political. It may be a misfortune, but it 
is nobody’s fault, for it was bound to come. It is probable that one 
curious result will be that the Council will always of the colour of 
the Parliamentary Opposition. London will be anxious to show her 
independence and her power to goad on a Government which she 
considers slow to move or to restrain one whose pace she thinks too 
fast. But one thing is certain. The Council has become a microcosm 
of Parliament, and the members are drawn from the same dasses 
and are interchangeable. No more is to be feared from one than from 
the other— nor hoped. 

This, to a certain extent, disposes of the first objection. It has 
been rightly claimed that the control of the Traffic Authority must be 
continuous and independent of party changes ; in other words, that it 
must be the work of paid permanent officials, reporting to the people’s 
representatives. As long as the officials are fearless and of a high 
grade, and are given a fairly free hand, as long as they are placed in a 
position which will enable them to take wide and far views, does it 
now matter so very much whether the representatives to whom they 
report sit at Westminster or Spring Gardens ? 

The second objection is more troublesome to overcome. I have 
endeavoured to show that in the interests of London it is vital that 
her main lines of communication must be kept open. If the Pro- 
gressive proposal for a large increase of the Council’s area should 
mature, this would go to meet the difficulty ; but it is baidy con- 
ceivable that Eomfoxd, Barnet, Watford, and Kingston, aU of which 
should be included in the domain of a Traffic Authority, wfil ever be 
incoipoiated in one huge municipality. Without going so far as that, 
howev^, it might be possible to airange that over the suburban 
railway and tramway systems and the great trunk roads those 
lespox^le for her existence and her growth, should have 

some luiisdiction. I am afraid it would make for Metm and endless 
complicatimL in a& matters of exp^ulitare, it wouM be a 
strildng at the heart of local administratioii, but the ob|ections are 
not quite so insupeim^ as to ride 

It is the third ob]ect|on| the working of the tzamwi^ the funds- 
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mental law that a competitor a judge, which k the fatal 

obstacle to the end. ft is that the Municipal 

BdEmm partjr now in power have mad^ lue^h promise of profits, 
and that, unhampered by pledge^, they can slw to look at the ques- 
tion £rom the broad p<%xi of vieW of London! We 

cannot get away fxom the fact that the^ financial necessities of its 
great trmnway business mh^always influence the Coundlk actions. 
Moreow, the Municipal Refimem wifi not be in power for ever. 
It is not enough to say that the people, now that they know that 
there were no profits, have at last begun to undmntand that there 
never could have been or ought to have been profits ; that the only 
correct way of caraying on a munimpal service is to make receipts 
and expenditure balance as near as may be, to make it self-supporting 
and no more ; that if yon are making a genuine realisable profit over 
a service you must be unfairly overcharging those ratepayers who 
make use of that service ! 

Municipal Reform can do a great deal, but it cannot turn the 
whole electorate into an incorruptible and infallible judicial bench. 
Fancy the feelings of the railway and omnibus companies if they 
heard that the tramway authority was to put its foot upon their 
necks ! Fancy how the tramway users would vote if it was brought 
home to them that their fares — on their own municipal tramway 
system— were being raised while a Tube was being helped to pay 
dividends I Alas I for the frailty of poor human nature. The thing 
cannot be done. 

If the London County Council is to be the Traffic Authority we are 
gioally driven towards two alternatives, both of which are possible 
» a Radical and impossible to a Unionist Government. We must 
ive no competition at all, or we must have open competition under 
)solutely impartial contiml The first alternative, which would 
3 iouf^t to the last ditch by all Conservatives and by many Liberals, 
to make the Council take over, wdkl together, and adxcdziister all 
le ooQeetive f^xems of traffic in the London area— rmiways and tubes 
nd omnibuses. The seoond, whidi will be dkapF^^ of by all 
odaliits atid some otheie, k tp cemapdi it to ovmr once more 
> private entmprke the London County tim system. 

a Badieid Gov<scnmmt^^e^^ without 

^ying itielf open te ausiepmentatimiu 
If nmthmr alterBa^ oommenda iteilf to Mtektezs, ^en the Council 
lopa out, and they must pve tmeh a Traffic as the Royal 
lectenmeinled, or London must me^y bow her head and 

GioiteB & C. Swimm 





THE METWUS OF PLATO 


The study of Plato as puie literature has been carried as far as it will 
go. No great writer ever desired less to be estimated by his styh 
alone. For if on the one hand the image of the ideal Eepublic fad< 
away into the heavens, on the other hand the precepts for its reguh 
tion are singularly definite and precise. The Platonic Socrates i 
the Dialogue seems to be always struggling between the emptinei 
of human life and the importance of prescribing its details. Nobod; 
according to this theory, was fit to govern his own conduct, eve 
though he were employed in controlling the conduct of others. T1 
servitude of the body was necessary for the freedom of the sou 
Everyone engaged in commerce was a public servant, and the ind 
vidual had no existence apart from the State. Socrates himself m 
prevented by an internal monitor from taking a prominent share i 
public business. The rest of the world had to be content with 
knowledge of their own unfitness, and a determination to reac 
authority by the path of obedience. Whom were they to obey 
Not the old, for they were worn out. Not the young, for they wei 
untrained. Education was indispensable to the ruler, and educatio 
must be as wide as life. It must be intellectual, moral, practioa 
philosophical, scientific, and not poetical. It could not be profitabl 
imitated, or adequately described. Panhellenic in its scope, it wa 
to reject only the barbaric or foreign element in human nature. 1 
was to show that justice could not be discovered without asoertainin 
the best form of political constitution, and at the same time demon 
strate the impossibility of a State continuing to flourish withoii 
a foundation of justice. That justice was the interest of the siconge 
is the paradox which Socrates undertakes to refute, while pfetendini 
that he cannot refute it. Every man, being in a minority of one, mus 
be dep^dent upon his neighbours. Yet no character which doe 
not ai^ce for itself has any support upon which to lean. The essene< 
of poetry being falsehood, it is obviously unfit for the instmotion o 
the young, especially whete it is dramatic in substance without 
drama^ in form. The characters in a play do not profess to spesl 
the opinions of Jhe author. In an epic or a narrative poem the 
himself is xeeponsible for the whole. Plato did not duink from 
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oomshmoxi to wldoli 4iB ^To follow tho airgument, 

Wbatei^r jlicootiOn it iniglit take, waa a& eaaential part of the Platom<^ 
philosophy. A substaatiai reality was assmed to be inherent in 
diaieotioal forms. Even a Greek idiom must Imve a defimte meaning. 
It eotdd not be a mere a^ihce of gramiifarians. There was a philo- 
sophioal reason for it, wofih fining <^t. In readixig Plato we always 
have to remember the dual p^oc:^ of hk mm which worked at one 
and the siune time in the highest sphere of thought and in the most 
technical form of language. He seems to be continually saying, 
' If you cannot show a daw in the premisses, you must accept the 
conclusion/ Unlike Aristotle, he aimed at being a great reformer. 
Aristotle was satisded with knowledge. To Plato knowledge was 
only valuable in so far as it raised the level of human life. He was 
convinced that living by ideas would deliver the world from the 
ills which oppressed it. The practical employment of philosophy 
degraded it, not because it was practical, but because it was nothing 
else. The cultivation of the intellect was the supreme end, for 
without intellectual cultivation man was unfit for civic duty, and 
as purely selfish as if there were no one to be considered but 
himself. 

Macaulay has contrasted Plato with Bacon, but the antithesis is 
misleading. Plato never depreciates the results of mental activity 
wheh he maintains that it is a good in itself. It is in his eyes as 
important to the mind as life to the body, and therefor^ to be con- 
sidered apart from its efiects or consequences. With them he does 
not really deal. Anyone, he thought, could see the tangible value of 
applied science. The infiuence of thought upon the mind can only be 
appreciated by a philosopher, and by him cannot be misunderstood. 
To define justice by descnbing the State is to explain the inteQeotual 
essence of morality. The State is an unconscious imitation of human 
character, the soul being identical with sovereignty, and the prions 
in the widest sense of the term corresponding with the variety of 
political motives. Aristotle developed Plato k concepti<m of the 
State, and blended it with the forms of govemnmnt which he saw in 
Greece. But that k only one tide, and not the most important side, 
of Platok phBosophy. To Plato mcarality was as definite as mathe- 
matics and as inevitable as sensation. He aims at showing hk 
oppcmeuts that they are against reason because reason k against 
them. (M course there are many other eSements in the Dialogues. 
J^kto wise a peat Ut^ artist, who never fmgot the object of exhibit- 

ing Socrates as the dk^verer of by the elimination of errorv 
Se Wii a diama^^ chtifaoters into their 

places. But hk supreme and ultimate object, at least 
the was to fuse and bknd tim publ^ j^vate vii^ 

^ ^ He itmida asi^ and 

ks strmkgtL Lene 
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liiQ»teU. ijcUboljb fi^ 

cm kind <£ l^iwiedge, the knowledge of good and erQ^ wMoK ate 

identical and em». Wliht is 

be praetioa% folse/ and what ^& foolish eaxinot be xig^t. Ilhafoai^ 
all the intddeGtual mazes of the Socratio method these sbnple postu- 
k^tes afe always assnined. Eveiythiiig else has to be proved* 

Bonoiething of oouzse must be assumed. For where there are no 
premisses, there can be no conclusion. Yet Soorates is always ready to 
meet in argum^t those who contest even the very point from which 
he Starts. He baffles them, not by attaokmg their position, still less 
by delending his own, but by lea&g them gentiy into a path where 
t^ir errors are nnmistidcable. He takes the place of every man’s 
conscience, not by putting forward any claim, but by answering them 
according to their wisdom or folly. This was the one form of con* 
troversy in which the Greek intellect had not been trained. Incapable 
of misunderstanding an argument, it yet depended upon antagonism. 
Plato brought out the fact that reason, if it be genuine, must be 
independent of external circumstances, and prepared to face any 
difficulty that might arise. He showed that an imposing surface of 
logical rhetoric might rest upon no foundation, and that the simplest 
inquiry might bring it to the ground. Socrates did not choose, or 
Plato did not choose for him, the methods by which the Sophists 
were confuted. Their own weapons were turned agamst themselves. 
They couM not fairly complain of the arbitrament to which they 
had themselves appe^ed, or refuse to take up the challenge which 
they had thrown down. They had either to let judgment go by 
default, or to accept the lead of Socrates, and take the consequences. 
If he led where he seemed to follow, and they followed where they 
seemed to lead, they were responsible, and not he. The science 
by which they were exposed was precisely the science which they 
offered to teach and which they were pmd for teaching. Plato would 
have wasted his time m urging the superiority of other methods. 
He allowed the Sophists to be tried by their own. By no other means 
could he have produced the results which he acMeW. He was not 
satisfied with a comparison of machinery. His aim was to demon- 
strate that by no ingenuity of mechanism could the perfinmier escape 
the truth. He seemed to f^ve his opponents every advantage, bepiuse 
he fought in the lists arranged by them. He kziew that cM^y in that 
way obuld he substitute their adnussioxui for his own refotations, 
mid make them do his woric by ccmiessmg themselves m the wrong* 
H the mim convis^ is of hk own oj^bion^^^^s^ 

men oondu^ own premisses to conchittMi wh^ 

from acquieseenoe. 

The Soeratfo 

a purp^ B wm the uatuxal devekpmii^ 
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lAoiig the tii 07 ^c&ted 

seeiii t(i^^ is ncit m 

mi^ tbA^I/ he k liking advantage a£ them aa tbat tliej ..ia0t^ 
ease, abandoned tiie ccrntroveisf between 
imd th^v It k th^ ^relevant topks% 

aii4 3mke aide lasnea. He t^brayB lE^ia^ the mam 
to i^neiition wbieb they have propoaed. He hae mo i^ratexi^ and 
does not seek to oonstruct one. Hk object is to aocompanj those 
with whom he tallsB along a road which they see aa th^ advan^ 
lying open before them. He is not thek gmde. He only shows them 
the way which reason takes. The simplidity of his method is dis* 
gnised by poetical and metaphorical lan^age. But it wiU be found 
that he infers nothing to which they have not given thdb^ assent by 
impUoation befor^and. He cares nothing for unwilling aabmisfilon 
to forced results. He desires merely to lead men on through an 
inevitable chain of causes and effects. Those who lectured him 
soon found that he was the master and they were the pupils. Their 
positions were quietly and insensibly reversed without their bmg 
able to point out the particular step at which the process oocarred* 
They dictated to him, not he to them. He had no ambiticm, and 
desired no fame. He was a disturbing element, because he expkined 
to other people the inner workings of their own minds. If he seemed 
to be assuring teachers that they could not teach, it was because 
he used their own arguments and showed where they logically led. 
That their materialism was inconsistent with reason he deduced not 
from extraneous sources, but from reason itself. He, invited them 
to pursue their own course, not to stop short by the way. It was 
not his fault if they failed to understand their own mental pli|^t. 
That at least was the line he took with them. If his ideals were 
different from theirSi he left them to insist upon t^e fact. What he 
did was to fight them with their own tactics witixout seemiiig to 
fight them at all He made many enemias mid lew duici|ies, beoauae 
the #BooverT tn^ was not the $m of those who 
ta^ht him, and whom he taught. They wanted ^ sot 

bisWp. 

are to b^eve that the whclestca^ <4^ a 

figment of BaWs^ we mnst 

eluflicmi did prof^ premkses cd the Sophists thmoselves. 

W^t, wem ^ 

pei^ peinpmL They affected State, 

Bud -M *" tiinmM>|pr ifiiililsiw 'Ot -oinnwtiQitidB. Ifw^ iRsw'' 
«& good, (a «]i bid Noc jimi ift jen^ldi i» ai^aiite « diii 
yi to oonn^ him m exiatiBg inr himMS aimik 
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fiiiiiim liii Iqh^ 

liE^ tooiidi^ #ei «i 

Ik Qo^Mxa^ implies tim fide ti tbe T^t ikb xide el 

til^ Btamigeir Is iii priTate life ^e oonaieeti^lmi of kilmrtioe. H<^w 
lli iji^ question indiette tliese 

It does not end untb any foniliS^e^ 
not b^gin isftk any d^ pio^afnine. At no 
point in an abandonnient of one ptorpose, Of 

an adaption of anotber. B l&e mgnnmnt gi^ passes from the 
pesional to the poHtioal aspect of hiiin^ natnfe/ tiiat Is becanse 
tlie #Bftribntive qnaiity id fnatice teqnifei to be emOnlned on a kfge 
and scde. Soc^fates is not satisfii^ aith proving that popnlar 
nOltiea of it am sets himself to account for the 

oti^ of those idem^ and for their influence upon men’s minds. If 
nObody viM less d<^^ than he, nobody clung with more pertinacity 
to a position he had once taken up. To guide while seeming to follow 
vraS the essence <d Ms teaching, or rather to let Beason decide for him, 
aM not to question her decrees. He always represents himself as 
quite imnipcdittible — the servant, not the master, of the discussion 
into #liich he had been brought. He simply made the best of the 
eamumilnsices in which he found himself, whatever they might be. 
And What Wete they ! Athens was a slave-holding democracy in 
which militairy servkie Was compuliKiry, and representative govern- 
ment Was unsown. Its power was maintained by a navy, and the 
psopfe themselvOB were the soverdgn authority. A purmr form of 
dmnoeracy there has never been, nmr a more highly cultivated type of 
legMS^ve machinery. 

Nevertheless, cu peSrhaps all the more, this politioM type illustrated 
the imperfection of idl humim contrivances, and their inadequacy to 
express the feui or ideal essence of things. The sodety in which 
Plato and Soerstes lived could not be made to correspond With any 
philosophies eoncefiSioiL. The xnind in its search for truth hsd to 
work independently, to mote in the imaginarive region which is above 
and beyond the business of life. The object of ejuunples was to diow 
that ^ general rules to which they belonged had a separate existmice 
The not compoaed^ ^ 

inatances* The farticidmr instanims were coimirucflnd^^ tiie rules. 
Ihe actuS cases couid nmhe an idmd case; An Heal case 

waa to imy nimibir of actual cases. was 

tto wi^ut WMdi 1^, 

hte otto pos^ 

for a dton Was 

edcdade those W|^ 
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t|l« dwdae of Atiienun pown t^ba ^ foil of Peii^, to 
^ toued^l^ 

tiil^ «g»M ^mo(^7, no£ 

1 p|i|pt;]i» ii]|^ oooewit^ of obiMirte W bopidi^i^ 
odjppntoooaMaotbeoaRie^. B« deiiM ^ wit1u)ri.t^ 
bo sMHMm. B«t whose reason was it to be t To OKsape fitom lite 
role of tb.e majoiify without substitatHig f or it scspe other kam 
chnninatiou equdly inoonastent wi^ pepioDol fteed<^ was the 
problem which the Flatoim Socrates hud down. B* tmted every 
8<wt of Constiitutirai from that pomt of vieW) end foui^ them all 
wanting, the AthmmuL most of aU. For in Athms th«:e was neither 
stabihtf nor cohesion, merely the triumph cl popnUir n^^ts wb^qi^ 
regard for duty or consequence. What he wanted, and could not 
find, was the State which promoted individnal exceUenoei and at 
the tMune tune made law the handmud of liberty. That no such 
State existed in Greece he was well aware. The idea of dhooverii^ 
it beyond the ramparts of Hellenism seemed remote. It could there* 
fore (mly be created in the mind. But the process (d (neatui^ it would 
reform the mind itself. If the oligarchic mind was namow, and the 
despotic mind was cruel, and the democratic mind was dufly, by 
what mixture of qualities could a mind be made at once steady mad 
strong ? For ordinary Cpnstituiion'maldng ^to had no taste. He 
looked for a city which had foundations, whose builder and maker 
was God. He believed in nothing material, except so far as it ngnihed 
some veiled and hidden trutL Law without right could ohly do 
harm. Bight without laws had no authority, and became the laui^dng- 
stook of the cynic. Law and ri^t combined would need no itoroe, 
beoMue they wodd be as peisuative as they wore powmfid. Such 
at leadi was the moral which Somates end^voured to dmw, and 
towi^ wlmdii hk otherwise inexphoalde leasoiiii^ alsfaju led. In 
his eyes the difficulties of life arose frcnn ^ pa^etpd coidlict between 
convention and reabty, between the material and the ideid» between 
pc^y and wisdom, between aasumptum and truth, world 
must be pbiksqplimd before it ooald be praotMal, or it would be 
ndt|Mi one nm ^’Odmr. That men of the wmU do not miderstand 
theit own hmmeaa was «r iot^cal part (d the domaMo paradox. 
Soorates waa reckoned a had dtiil^ becMaa ha wodd not concern 
himsdf with what ha luid to be aoieBija ^tiffing of ounent p>iitica, 
rtoaipBitg(kwa':lo^iba XMumd, He newer 

'<ifinied'that But/BAO:' 

WlidF';tlti|;’the . It tratv^' 

bdt ^to hinf HkdO 
bwniejA^ idjM^';i|iat 
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iigrtiUsK fen mold av«il. Ha ym nadj k bis own peouliar fnbkm 
to zeascn livISl aS eosniii) tmtil their pteinisaeB had fed thm to hfe 
ocmolnnon^ metibod oi which they couM not dfepnte the vi^dily't 
iittfe ha tihay im^t xeMt the object or the reBult. If the SopbiitB 
had not ptoleeBed to know more than Socrates teew he mig^ 
adO|^bed a dificmt line with them. But if his argaments ware 
negative Ins restdts were po^ 

It fe not the mere process of argoment with which Socrates was 
ixmoemed. His opponents could use that as well as'he. Only they 
alwa^ found that it led them his way, and not their own. Unless 
they zdEused to argue altogether, they had no choice. To deny the 
Soc^tic premisses was the only way of disputing the Socratic con- 
fusions. After the first step the whole course followed by inevitable 
stages until the end was reached. But it was not the perfection of 
the machinery upon which Socrates insisted. It was the effect of that 
arrangement upon the mind. He had no taste for syllogisms or logic- 
chopping. He aimed at metaphysical truth, truth in its highest 
sense, an ideaUsm which would lose its essence by being realised, as 
perhaps all idealism does. The forms of Plato were more real to him 
than hving man, if only because each of them comprised the qualities 
of many men, the substance of various characters fused into a single 
whole. Plato never admitted the antagonism of the abstract and 
the concrete. They were to him different forms of the same truth. 
The opposition which mattered was between true and false, good and 
bad, it was as prominent in practice as in theory. So at least it 
seemed to him. A sound argument could not lead to an unsound 
couolurion, the truth of the premisses being assumed. Of course 
a mere logician could say as much as this. But Plato invested the 
bare demonstration with all the charm of intellect and fimcy, poetry 
and imag^tion, rhetoric, though he despised it, and «rt, ti^ug^ he 
wrote it down. It is the esctreme complexity of Plato’s simplicity 
that makes the difficulty of understanding it. Well has it been said 
that simplicity is a work of art. Nothing is harder to produce than 
what appears inevitable, such as the greatest poetiy and ^ 
perfaol prose. Platons aim was to combine excelienoe cl s^jde with 
iarutb of fact, and to bring out a right conclusion by method 

except by repudiating reason itself, li he 
scmiea^es seems to beg the question and assume what he has to 
pitive/ l^^ foDows so directly lenm his 

keen intdfeots m 
never relused^^^^^^k 

them to choose tibeir own ground, knowing that there mM be only 
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mmm hy whioh aloae it could be ftobieved. He had to deal yri& 
mm who lived by argument, vdio xegaaded a verbal i^opoaitimi 
as ft fft^, ft^ho had ceased to dktmgujsh betureen a logioal piooeis 
aad ft tan^ble perionm He beat them in their own way, 
never oonoealing his opuuon that trutii was attainat^ by oth«r^^^^ 
batter forms of approaieh. ^ The wmt of men, because he knew his 
own ignorance, V he knew also that ignorance was comparative, and 
that the fallacies from which hk xnind^^ free were hindrmiceB, 
not aids, to knowledge. There was no f <wm cd inteheotual efitort 
which he had not tried, no kind of mental investigation he had not 
practised. Where lie seemed unable to follow a chain of reasoning, 
he really perceived an impregnable barrier to further progress. An 
exhaustion of all possible errors was his way of arriving at truth. 
That Was why all attempts to refute him failed. Plato never hides 
the difficulties of the Socratic process. His genius and eloquence 
Uluminate, and do not obscure. They show the argument stretching 
from premisses to conclusion, from start to goal. When we read 
of Socrates in Xenophon, the accessories drop away, and we see 
the simplicity of the teaching without the trappings of Plato’s 
incomparable style. 

‘The one remains, the many change mid pass.’ Xenophon 
shows that Plato did not invent Socrates. He gives the charac- 
teristics by which the man would always be known. But it 
is to Plato we must go if we would understand the depth of the 
Socratic philosophy, its comprehensive grasp of wisdom mid truth, 
its steadfast adherence to the principles which do not change. Plato 
wrote for a generation that knew «dl the circumstances of his master’s 
career, that could check him in details, howsoever incapable of appre- 
ciating the hidden depths of his metaphjrslcal creed. We know 
Socrates from Plato as well as we know Johnson from Boswell, and 
yet everything which passes through the Platm^ erudUe comes out \ 
of it wil^ the hardness as well as the gleam of gol4 If it is impossible 
to think dl Socrates without Plato, or Socrates, 

tlmt hmy ^^b^ the htemxy^^a^ made 

Somiates ^ principal character in hkmatohlem Neither 

k mmged in the other. We have Socrates as he appear^ to Pkto, 
and Somates aa he appeared to Xenophon. The diSarence cannot 
b6inSojmteshims6H,nmtnhkmiethoda,n(wmhk^^ Where, 

then, does it lie f Xt lies in tlm pmennial omitrast between truih as 
% tlm the man ci 

- Xen6]ghm;.;llftt^^ ; ' 
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Sllt^ ftpgi% tiM the individfiAl, or the iodividtiai epart bm the 
Sta^» % questioti must he a moral ijaestion, and the best 

tjrpe ol must bear the closest resemblance to the best type of 
is the tme memuni^ of the oompadaon tetiMii 
mordttiy and politioSi the essence of the Platonic or Socraidc doctrine 
on thik snbjeet. Whether ae speak of the citisen as a man, or the 
num iis a dt^^^ we equaCiy ™ply acknowledge an identity in the 
relatiire position of the two toward policy on tiie one hand or morality 
6n the other. It is vain to look in Plato for instruction upon political 
problents in the ordinary sense of the term. To do so is profoundly 
to misunderstand him. It was part of his philosophy that politics 
cetild not be understood by themselves, and had to be studied as part 
of truth, which comprehended all time and all existence. He had 
no prejudice agiunst the Athenian Constitution as such. He saw the 
advantages as well as the drawbacks of democracy, the diferences 
between the Athenimi democracy and a democratic ideal, the contrast 
between the standard of philosophy and the standard of the world. 
The only way to reconcile them was to try them both by the touch- 
stone of pure reason, which would leave only their sound parts intact. 

It has been said that Plato cannot be refuted because his reason- 
ing, ISkie an endless chain, leaves no room for refutation. But if that 
were so, or at least if it were a complete account of the matter, Plato 
would have reached no positive result at all, and the RepubUc would 
prove as little as the lUad, The destruction of falsehood, even the 
eiqiosure of fallacies, leaves a substance which has undergone the 
hard^t process to which truth can be subjected, and has by that 
method been made definite, if not practical. While the opponents 
of Socrates Were dissecting phrases, and chasing shadows, he was 
always in quest of the light beyond, the vision behind the veil. The 
prbfoundest conviction of his mind was that thorough knowledge 
coincided with goodness, that, tile simple man perceived lor himself 
what only the philosopher could explain, that moral difficulties dis- 
appeared with the removal of intellectuid mkaj^ieheiiBiOins, that 
the iiMnb^ between intellect and character ffid not correspond 
wUh ahy real diSerenee at aU. He refused to believe tiiat reason 
could be a blind guide if it were not peiVea^ted by^ M of 
chi^aOter and motive. Otherwise life woi^ be m enffiess contradic- 
tion, aud to atgue, even wdth oneself, wotild be futile, because no tirost- 
wia^^ result could be attained. A man could even be juiilgs in his 
dwm and Bsteued^ 

eliae. No one eaoept Plato has worked this theory o«it, aiiid 
ttpbu its Socrates prov^ siich a 
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HEALTH AND THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 

It IB not common in Parliamentary history that the same measure 
should, in taro conseontive years, pass both Houses of Parliament, 
nith the approval of both parties. It would seem unlikely that 
an 3 rthing passed with such impressive unanimity and such unusual 
r^tition should prove a* failure administratively. Such, however, 
seems likdy to be the history of the present law with regard to the 
medical inspection and treatment of scbod-children. 

The piovinons in question were first introduced in the unfortunate 
Education Bill of 1906. They were received with general approval ; 
tb^ paesed die House of Lords without any difficulty, but finally went 
down in the gmieral wreck of that ill-starred measure. The next year 
the Government announced that they meant to re-introduce the non- 
oontooveisial parts of the late Bill. This they did in a highly mis- 
cellaneous measure, which was passed under the title of the Adminis- 
trative Provisions (Education) Act, 1907. The most important part 
of that Act is contained in a few words in Clause IS. They are so 
important as to be worth quoting in fall : 

The power! and dufies of a local education authority under Part 111. of the 
Educatbn Act of 1902 idiall include ... the dwty to provide for the medical 
inspection of children immediately before, or at the time of, or as soon as 
ppnibie after, their admission to a public damentary school, and on such other 
ooeasions as the Board of Education may direct, and the poicer ic make such 
smnfements as may be sanctioned by the Board of Education for aUendmg to 
the luMdih and i^ysiesl condition of the children educated in public efomentary 
sdiooia 

diftanolaim between tbe <^tioiud uid tiie oompids^ fMuci ^ tbe 
ciaue, between tbe ‘ powen ’ and the ‘ daties * edtba edOMtaon 
antiuit%, w31be not^. it is pabi^ wintb wbile to mmtion that 
tile elame as oi^inallj intzodaoed was entizely efrtioBid, and oon- 
insted tito latto half only of the pnsent dam. in anwwdimt 
to nDdiW waa inti^noed. iwnttted ^ 

strong and an^hatio s«^<nt of Mr. BaUonr. He atild, in i^oalong 
on tiiO M>»*nd«iAnt, * tiiat nnqoestionably tibe speedhee wMeh bad 
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^ Bfi l^at horn, g^Q^tomaai 

#ie i^ea^esit he oonekded by iMpBg 

HM the GOTeiiiin^ wete I2ie b^t j^edgee of 
bot l^ot for bb paiii * be boped^ iniaperable, ai^ 

iiirlber, fbat if Ibey earned out tbe seb^ fimt^xate 

importaiioe, it wooM be done tboroii^ Obeered and fottified by 
ibe support of the Leader of tbe Opposition, tbe Government next 
year were mboM^ed to add tbe comptdsory part of the ehnse. The 
measure, therefore, k in no sense party. Hie oredit of its introduction 
is due to the Government. The credit, however, of its re-introduction 
in a stronger form k unquestionably due to the Opposition. 

There k, however, reason to fear that the good intentions of Pailba- 
meat may be disappointed by the administrative action of the Govern- 
ment. The loose and vague words of the clause leave great powers to 
the Board of Education; and it seems probable the policy of the 
Board, though well-intentioned enot^h in itself, may do great harm. 
The danger k that the local authorities may be alarmed and dkgusted 
by the elaborate demands of the Department, and that the Act may be 
brought into dkrepute by the introduction of a costly and unpractical 
scheme. Most lo^ authorities have no practical experience of the 
matter. The medical depaitm^t of the Board has not yet kept its 
first birthday. The wise policy would, therefore, have been to begin 
gradually, to allow each local authority to work out its own scheme, 
and to make experiments. The Board have acted otherwke. The 
new Code issued in July makes medical inspection a necessary condition 
of obtaining the ordinary school grant ^ ; and what the Board mean by 
medical inspection is defined by three circulars (Circulars 576, 582, 
596). In the first place, the minimum medical inspection required 
by the Act k quadrupled by the Board. The Act says that eadb child 
must be examined at least once, at its enky into echoed. The Board 
says it muBt be examined four times.^ The i^ard furtber defines what 
k necessary in ord^ to attain tiie * mimmmB of effiinent medical 
inspection.’ Thk * minimum ’ includes the wbtde of the previous history 
of tibelfinesses v^ich the chM hiui pass^ ^ eSects of 

these ’ ; the if tbatafqmrnmte^ and entries under 

tweni^-^four separate heads regarding tbe dkld’s present condition. 
These entdes st^ Ibe hei^ 

both in Bnglhb measures), and conclude with questions 

on emnmiktimi « ^ mental cem- 

ditiol!l*^ldil^te of ‘ heaal;/ ‘ lui^,* and ‘ nervous system.* The Boaid; 
presedbes, in short, the kind of examinatioii required by a speedy 
aiU!U|i^^ cktapiky.^^^^ A^ the 
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iim fBm3i$, ma$ take » cmmSmbla Hmm, Conaequeutly, tiie jtoi^ 
^bioed QHJtiie'louftl is seyei^, wliile fis ps«f|^ 

bisii£t Is tbs ohiH 

SSfop^ danger of tboee elalNmte requireapmta is a Texy real oua 
ft is, f3^ tiie time and reeoiuie^ of &e looal eduoataon autbodties uull 
be waitad in ftilfijUng tbe mmuli» of tike di^partaneatal requmments, 
0x4 tbai money or wiQ be left ibr eerrying <mt those fruitful 
e 3 q>eoments from which tme iirc^iess may The matter is* 

<me of public interest. What, aboYO lA, is wmited is more knowledge. 
It seems, therefore, that it may be useful to discuss what has been done 
by ihe only education authority which has had practical experience 
on a large scale, and the lessons which may be drawn from that 
experienoB. liet us, therefore, consider in detc^ the problem as it 
presents itself in London. 

As is tolerably wdU known, the ori^ of public uneasiness in the 
matter was the ^port of tiie Inspector-General for Eeoruiting in the 
year 1902 , fdiowed by an artick from Sir Frederick Denison Maurice 
in the (}<mtemporafy Eemew \ and from that time the jotimalistic 
world was considerably occupied with what it called ‘ the physical 
deterioration of the race.’ Then came the Report of the Committee 
on Phyticd Detenmration. That report may not be unftirly summed 
up as a piteous cry for more light : 

The Committee believe thet their labours will result in giving matter for 
reflection to those who realise Oie importanoe of evidence towards the deter< 
mination of issues of ssoh uncertainty and complexity, and that these 
persons ... will await the necessary steps being taken to seoure that body of 
well-sifted and accurate information without which it is ixnpossible to arrive at 
any oonolasion of value as to the general problem.^ 

To obtain these kcts the Committee seem chtefiy to have relied 
on the medical examination of school-children.* 

The direct oointequence of tlus iei^ the Acs^ mdim dkcustion. 

In Enj^nd generally the facts needed have not yet been obtained. 
In Londcm things are otherwise. Londcm is five or six years ahead 
of the Mt of England (with the possible exception of Biadiord.) As 
far baitdc as 1002 the London School Board began systenmtio medi^ 
inspectifm. ft started with the idea of exduding fc^ sohod chSdxen 
who wm dangerous to others, and of sekctihg chikken 
spec^ ihsM Stip by st^ however, deding 

* biroular 
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i^pecli^ii hm been gtee% extended. Tbete are now in te 

doetoss emi^ojed foil ti]3^e^ ttro empiojed lia]|«^iame, twen^^ 
tliiiee em^doyed for q^xtet-ikm^ e^ Jbibr^ sdiool nurses 
supexintendeni Difierent dealt with at difi^enf 

Issues, and with varying degzees of teioeghiiew as the OouiMnl 
exten^ i^ of operations.^ ^ however, hmx 

found in one department after another. It was umf pimly found &at 
iimpectimi oreaW^^a trea^ent ; that too often the demand 

of the parents produced no correfi^^ciidmg Bup{d j mid that, in 

consequence, after a coilam time no further pr^^^tess was made. 

the e 3 resight of the ^fldren was hrst examined ; and it is probable 
that the present arrangements are susceptible of but little improve- 
ment, After a prdiminary test by the teachers, the Council oculist 
visits the schools and selects the children in need of trMfctment. A 
communication is then sent to the parent, pointing out that the child’s 
vision is defective, and urging him to obtain medical advice. The 
teachers, it should be added, have shown most praiseworthy interest 
in the matter, and have enei^eticaily pressed the need for treatment 
on the parents. Now a parent who wants a prescription lor a pair of 
spectacles has three courses open to him. He may to an eye- 
specialist and pay a fee of a guinea or two ; he may attend a hospital 
as an out-patient ; or he may go to an opticimi and get advice from an 
unqualified tradesman. This exhausts the list of possible altemataves. 
The general practitioner does not, and usually cannot, deal with 
what are called refraction cases; ami even the friendly sodieties, in 
such circumstanoes, content themselyes with indicating the suitable 
hospital, or with procuring letters for ^eir members. The danger of 
applying to an unqualhled tradesman is obvious. For the ordinary 
prosperous artban the eye'^speeialist is, (d course, out of the qimtion. 
Thm rmnatn the hospitals ; and> most uidorteinatdy, the out-patient 
departmmi^ id tim London hospitals are altogether unaUe to meet 
tile demimd. The fii^ result of inspeotiim was a peat increase 
in tim numto of child out-patients, instantly the most urgent 
remonstranees were reotived irim the hoi^^tals^^ zemon- 

stmtmes have em^tinued, grmmg in till the peesnt time. 

Leiidon Hospital, Hospttf ^ the Great Narth®n 

HcNSipit, St. Goose’s Hoe^tal, the Victoria and, in fwt, 

nemrly all the principal Is^on ho^Mh* amke the same ocanplaint. 
Theh ie|as?tmjmtB am^^ ^ 

overatisil^y by Iha el oismi from the 

At tksea» fhe hes^tsie 

fitod so burdensome are onl^ ♦ needed. In 1903> 

for instanoe, ti^e CouBoil doeli«r re-exniaiiied 9898 ihildreii three 
^ Sto* It was 

36 |ei oeiiA hai Wi ■ stmm sort cd advice.* ^ peKs^rtage 
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tilie Su{q[dy nd Sp^ta^ in Londan SJlemdati^ fidkoote. In t&e 
xeporfc f(Hr 1907 

The eoiinid^ li^ c€ ^ h«$id 

epheola lito ol the ohUdren e^ho meeded epeo^ee end those wl^ dbtohied 
them. . « , We give the actual dgurea obtained from the ieaehera in two poor 
eohools, a gidsV and a boyB*, in aindlar eireomBtanoee. It appeared here that 
fifry-nihe gfrls and thirty-aight boys were reported by the London County 
Cotmen bc^^ having defective sight. Of the girlSi twenty-three did not 
obtain ^soriptiansr twenty obtained apeotaeles^ ime was not ordered to wear 
glasses by the prescribing surgeon at the hospital, and the remainder had left 
and could not be traced. Of the boys, twenty-three did nothing, three obtained 
glasses, and no information could be procured with regard to the remainder. 
In more than one case it appeared that the child had attended hospital once, 
and had either not used the ‘ drops ’ ordered, or had not returned as directed. 
The girls' department had been the subject of a very special effort on the part 
of the head teacher, and the result may fairly be taken to represent the best 
that the teachers can do unaided in a really poor neighbourhood. The difficulty, 
here and elsewhere, is the difficulty of procuring advice. 

Afi far, therefore, as eyesight is concerned the result of medical 
inspection has been to show that for many children medical advice 
is both desirable and unattainable. The practical good effect is 
strictly limited in amount, and does not appear likely to increase. 

Much the same result follows from inspection in other matters. 
The condition of the children’s teeth is very bad indeed, and the 
parents in London take hardly any interest in the matter. Here, 
however, inspection has been made in sample rather than in bulk. 
Comparatively few schools have been examined, and these rather 
with a view of collecting information than of obtaining practical results. 
As far as the writer is aware, too, only two head teachers have taken 
up the matter with any energy. With regard to the teeth of the 
children, therefore, the position is much what it was with regard to 
their eyes before 1900. The need for treatment exists, but neither 
the demand nor the supply. The need is very great. interesting 
paper was read, for instance, by Mr. Wallis before the last Congress on 
School Hygiene, l^e writer gave detailed accounts of the examina- 
tion of the teeth of 245 children in a school in the South ol London. 
Of these 245, four were considered to have healthy sets of t^th. 

‘ The absence of any skilled dental treatment * was also notie^> 
Much tibe sme results appear from a statement subnritted by the 
British I^tal Assodation to the Inter-I^partmental Coi^^ 
Medical isspeetion and School Feeding.^ The stat^maffia^t, aftcf givi^ 
elaborate tsbles, and dlscuBsing, in riie light of these tables, tibe nuihber 

* Sobod Board ior London. of iU Medioa^ 
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of xocrtiitB to tiio reltoted on ftceoimt of bad teetb* winds up wi^ 
ifeoiaa^^ woxds : ^ Tbo foi^o^ taU^, axui ifte ibnowle^ lM 
l^ iee^ of MAm m el&nmdofy $(Aoob a/i^ frm a 
ahmoo^ ernfMy negkckd, sbow, we tiiink, wby our army loses so great 
a n^umber of possible reeriMts/ Tke piii^ate deu^t, like the eye-* 
spemidbt, is a little beyond the reach of the ordinary attisau ; and 
the hospital accommodation is tery small indeed. It is probable 
^ough, however, that want of treatment is not responsible for more 
than about half of the xmschief existihg. Of the 245 children mo- 
tioned above, only three used a tooth-brush. A good deal might be 
done to teach that dirt is disgraceful. With the spread of that idea 
many of the evils complained of would disappear. In consequence, 
the need for treatment, though considerable, is not on the gigantic 
scale that the figures given might appear to indicate. It is dear, 
however, that, in the present ciroumstances, to inspect the teeth of all 
London children would be a mere waste of money. Additional know- 
ledge is not needed ; and it is difficult to see what practical good to 
the children would follow. 

In the same way, the ears of the children in certain selected schools * 
have been examined, and a class has been found who are in urgent need 
of help. ^ These are the children with discharging ears. Among the 
poorer schools such a condition is not very uncommon. In 1907, for 
instance, 1006 children between ten and fourteen were examined.® 
Out of these seventy-three were found to be suffering from ‘ chronic 
suppuration * of the ears. Such a condition is extremely dangerous, 
sometimes to life, and sometimes to hearing, and needs most careful 
and assiduous treatment. The ears should be attended to two or three 
times a day by & skilled nurse, acting under the constant super- 
vision of a doctor. No out-patients’ department and no dispensary 
can possibly provide such treatment. In consequence a large number 
of the very poor receive no treatment at all. Some pull through ; 
some, it is to be feared, die; and the remainder ultinmtel^ 
themsdiveB as can^dates for schools for the deaf. Chi^ren deaf from 
this cause account for a very considemble propcaition of who 

are b^ng educated at the public expem. In 1206, for m 
21$ feesh (UUNM of deaf children were examined for^^^^a^^ to 
spec^ sohook Of thw, we are told, showed some 

remains of hearingi and were * mostiy oases of neglect^ middle- 
earwaif^ 

Now, medical inspection may be useful in two ways : first, in accu- 
mulaitiiig facts; secondly, in procuring some good to the individual 
UKamtel. Inthispixticmkrcaseit wou^ 
safficimitly secured by an examinab^ of samples, and that the second 

■ ■■ 1907 , 



It 

it wAj b» tli$t much the mm aitimtion moetp with al} %im 
mm tliat m the scope of the general praclitioim, but 

whiek efe iiet i^oieatly eerious to W touted us iu-patieuts at a 
kospitaL In all these, for statotaoid putpoie^ it m superfluous to 
examine aU sobool-cbildien repeatedly; and it knot easy to see 
wlmt other purpose can be s^ed. 

To torn to anotber branch cd the same work, mmilar residts have 
arisen with regard to inspection for cleanliness. Here, too, inspection 
has done great good up to a certain point. Here, too, matters are at a 
standstdl. A good deal is dcme in Lond<m to secure * cleanliness.’ 
deanliuess in this connexion has a strictly technical meaning, and 
signifles simply freedom from vermin. It is not generally known 
what a scourge vermin may be among the poorer London children. 
In 1904, for instance, when the children were first properly examined, 
we hear of a school where, out of 242 girls, only eighty-seven were 
found to be ^ dean ’ ; and of a total of 2422 girls seen, 1067 were 
verminous.^^ The original attitude of the parents cannot be better 
illustrated than by the remark of a mother made in answer to some 
remonstrances on Ihe point from the head mistress. Gating on the 
populous head of her ofispring, the mother said, with all that pensive 
pride so often noticed in the possessors of hereditary disease, ^ That 
runs in our family ; I was just the same at her age.’ Much, however, 
has tinoe been done. A large stafi of nurses now examine the children’s 
heads. The parents of the dirty are warned, and when nothing is 
done exclusion and prosecution follow. The magistrates have shown 
themselves most willing to deal severely with such cases. The improve- 
ment in the schools is marked. It would be difficult to find now those 
cases of reidly bad sore heads which so commonly distressed the 
visitor in the first years of the century. So far all is well. Humanity 
has, however, unfortunately evolved two species of parasites; and 
while the locd authority deals successfully with * pediouiosis capitis/ 
'pediculosis corporis’ is still unchecked in the schools. In plain 
English, iu most parts of London nothing is done, or cim be done at 
presertrWith the children whose clotiies are infested with lice. The 
diffipd^ 30 ^rery real. The e^ mre laid in the clones. Th^ tomot 
be and notiiing but a sufficient degree of heat dastoy<^ 

thto. If ft thick suit or dress is once Rested, noting be done 
but to bftke it or buy ft new one. Tht peoj^e in extoihe poverty one 
k ai^ the other. They have neith!^ proper ovOns nor 

ipto it to be a mto us^^ 

prosecute peoj^in sudb droumstanoes that to Oounfy 0oimc^ does 



it h ktite» puMc sUms tM ps&nitd fxat tiuii p^m:pose. Two 

S<mmf^ C(WLoib» those of Sl« fssimie end Maiylebooe, have meAe 
tlkovbi^y good sopsfste pcovmon ior SiMe of tbo xeiiiam 

iBg borcmghB have made noiio ; aiid the iseat aa^e m eoeae oases wi&g to 
take ohildrent W only at the houses used lor deaning vernunoos 
adults. Sometimes the place is the casual waxd, sometimes the 
shdter for pmons turned out of their houses for (leaning purposes. 
In all cases the stations used for adults are frequented by the most 
undesirable peiscms in London. It is impossible for an education 
authority to take the responsibility of compiling children to attend 
such places. In consequence, here too it does not appear, under 
present circumstanees, as if much more could be done merely by 
inspection. 

Such, then, has been the general result in London of the inspection 
of schoobchildren. That result has been to show that inspection is 
useful, but useful in an exceedingly limited sphere, and somewhat to 
dash the hopes of those who, like the members of the Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee, expected that inspection was the key to all diffi- 
culties. It seems, therefore, unfortunate that the Board of Education 
should choose precisely this time to make an elaborate and expensive 
system of inspection compulsory. 

Parliament has placed the duty of caring for. the health of the 
* children upon tbe local education authority, and the consequent, 
expenses on the education rate. Doubtless there is hardly any 
manner in which public money can be more profitably expended ; 
but the importance of the subjeot increases the danger of wasteful 
and inconsiderate action. Education is costly ; the education rate 
evokes no conspicuous c&thusiasm among the mtepayem ; Jmd to 
make the Act unpopular with the local authorities woidd be nothing 
short of national misfortune. At present there is much goodwill 
and a genmal interest m tiie subjeot. This is shown by the experiments 
which haye been made, sometime by private ohai^ty and sometimes 
from pubic At Cambridi^, imr im^n 

clinic * Ims been mtablklmd ; and at Briidlord a si^^ 
lor eye and Am diseaw. The Cambridge institution is supported by 
private charily ; the BradiM Both are 

atiung^ appeam ha^ desirable. 

Such attempts, however, indicsde a .|peat growing interest in 
otters zeli^iiiig to ike l^th of mh<^*«oliiUren. NotMng could be 
^oreSkdiy to damp that inteiest,aMeven to^^e^ it into hostility, 
^han fihe rntroduetiim of a compulioKy mad eotily scheme of doubtful 
pmctioal benefit. In tiimr difiereat memoacaiida, and particularly in 
^tir lategt oiroulac, the Boud show their knowledge of the need {cur 
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use ■win be m^ nt Ae pwto ef tie i«t if tbe Bond in^ 

m>erty, edmoe «id enooniegement ratiw then oominjlsMm, B^wbe# 

tie looel iKrikcHitjeB need fw^ tie Bond. 

A. Susan lkwBiso»v 



REVOCATION OF TREATT miVIEEGES TO 
AL/^N^SCIA/ECT^ 

Intbrkatiohai. Treaties, or Conyentioxis, ix^y be divided into two 
classes. One class may prescribe and define the sovere^n inter- 
national relations, rights, duties, privil^es, and resp^^bilities oi 
the respective Treaty nations, such as relate to peace and war, contra- 
band of war, neutrality, alliance, guarantees, or to the territorial 
possessions, or boundaries, of their respective nations ; or such 
other questions of la haute fcHtique eutki&me^ as xnay afiect their 
sovereign relations, itAer se, as members of the society of nations. 

Another class of Treaties may concede the allowance, and pre- 
scribe the conditions, of subordinate, or * alien^Bubject,* pnvile|^^ 
or commercial concessions, under which the aUen-subjects of another 
* nation are privileged to share with the home-subjects of the conceding 
nation in certain of their natural rights respectii^ the trade and com- 
merce, coast-fisheries, territorial admission, transit of persons or goo^, 
residence, or user of territbrial easements to all, or to designated 
classes, of the subject^, or citizens, of other nations. T^a of 
alien-sub|ect, or commermal, concessions comes within the doi^l^e 
of International Saw that : / A State may vokmtdri^ subject itself 
to obligations to another State, both wi^ respect io p^ons and 
thingp, which would not fiarttra% be binding upon her. These are 
servitutes jmis ge^ Other olassif^tiosis of Treati^ 

have been made by various authorities on InteriM^oni^ Law, which 
divide them into more classes than those suggested a^ve,.’ 

The generally ahmmed doctrine of InteriiatiQBid JUw on the 
<Iuestion of the prerogative power of a nation to abr^te, or vary. 
Treaties has bm thus stated : ^ Private contracts fuiy be set aride 
on the ground of what is teehhieaHy cidled in Eng^ kw the want 
of oonrideiation, arid the isfereni^ arisisg ir^ 

^ imt 

Treaty;* • .■:fiDy^'as.V^^ 

» PbiUimpKi Iiiriniaigo^ (Sid BSL), v. 1, p. 891. 

^ K * Kiiffliiicie*! rnt m o He ndLew {8rd fid.), v. 9, p. 76. 
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dootrme ae aiq^jicable to Tmtiee wbidi dedi with the higher iater- 
iiatioiial xi^j^ts a^ responsibilitieft oi aatioiiuit as soverdgxities, it 
will be fomid that it has not been ladve!^^ by otii^r 

authmties on Intonationdi liaw as applicable to gratuitous 
or ledpirooal privileges conceded to the subjects or dtiaens of 
foreign nations ; nor by some nations ev^ in the h^er relationB of 
sovereigntLes inter se ; as when Busma in 1871 sought to revoke the 
provicdon in the Treaty of 1856, which ‘in perpetuity interdicted 
to tibie flag of war’ the Blade Sea and its coasts. The protocol of 
tile signatory Powers to the orii^nal Treaty dedaied that ‘it is an 
essential principle of the Law of Nations that no Power can liberate 
itself from the engagements of a Treaty, nor modify the stipulations 
thereof, unless with the consent of the contracting Powers, by means 
of an amicable arrangement.’ ^ To apply such an absolute doctrine 
to Treaty concessions respectiiig trade and commerce, coast-fisheries, 
transit of persons or goods, or other municipal privileges in certain 
natural rights of the home-subjects of a nation to the aHen-subjects 
of another nation would involve the unconditional surrender of an 
inherent and inalienable prerogative of sovereignty — in other words, a 
perpetual national servitude to the alien-subjects of another nation, 
which would be an international degradation of its amour-propre as a 
nation — ^not sovereign independence and international equality. 

Of the nations which have not accepted the above in its entirety 
as a recognised doctrine of International Law the United States has 
been the most pronounced, for it has furnished the largest number 
of modern instances of the exercise of the prerogative powers of 
abrogation, or variation, of Treaties entered into by it with foreign 
nations. And refi(|)ectmg the second, or ‘ alien-subject,’ or commercial 
class of Treaties, its Supreme Court has said : ‘ A Treaty may contain 
provisions which confer certain rights upon the citiaens, or subjects, 
of one of the nations within the territorial limits of the other, which 
partake of the nature of local municipal law, and which are capable 
of enforcement as between private parties in the courts of the country. 
The Constitution of the United States places such provisions as these 
in tiie same categbry as other laws of Congress, and they may be 
repealed, or modified, by an Act of a later date,’ ® without the assent 
of the foreign nation wi^ which the Treaty has beim made. 

By the Constitution of the United States, its l^^slative powers 
are vested in two departments of the Supreme (^overxunent:^ ^7 
Artide I., which provides that * all legMative peweis Iwaein gJ^ 

* Wbeaton^B (187$), 7ie. 

• 
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of ^ Senate aiul House of BepreseatatiTes ’ ; and (&) bj A^cle 
wbieli i^vides /the Preeident sbafl have power, % 
the consent of the Senate, to make f mtles, inovided timt two41m!dB 
of hhe Senators present concur.’ 

Then Aiticfe VI. dedares that three 

(a) Ihis^ O and (S) the lawB of the Uidted States ^oh shan be 

ineeU In pnieiianoe thereof, and (c) lOl l^ceate made^ of ^fdiioh {diaQ be made 
under the anthoiity of &e United States, shah be &e mpieme^^l^^ of the land ; 
and the judges of OTeiy State shall be bcnmd tiaereb^, anything In the Ckmstxtu^ 
tion or laws of any State to the contra^ nottathidandj!^ 

These articles of the Constitutioii fBcdved an early interpretataon 
by Chief Justice Marshall in thdr Supreme Court : ‘ Where a Treaty 
is the law of the land, and as such afiects the rights of parties litigating 
in Court, that Treaty as much binds those rights, and is as much to 
be regarded by the Court, as an Act of Goj^ress.’ ^ And the repealing 
effect of a Treaty over the previous legislative acts of State Legisla- 
tures had been earlier declared by the same Supfeme Court that 
' a Treaty, as the supreme law, overrules all State laws on the same 
subject, to all intents and purposes,’ ^ 

It may be conceded generally that whenever, under a constitutional 
government, a Treaty becomes operative by itself, its confirmation 
by a legislative act is not necessary. But where it imports a contract, 
or where money is required to be appropriated, or territory to be 
ceded, in each of such cases a legblative act becomes necessary before 
the Treaty can be given the force of law ; for the public revenue 
cannot be appropriated, nor national territory be ceded (eimept as 
a result of war) by the Treaty-making power of a Government.® 

The Congressional power of abrogation was first exercised by the 
United States in 1798, by ^ An Act to declare the Treaties hmioioik 
concluded with France no longer obligatory on the United States.’ 
After a preamble reciting, among other grounds, that the Treaties 
with France had been ’ repeatedly violated on behalf of the Frmch 
Government,’ it enacted ’ that the same shall not hmicieffoilh be r^ 
es legally obligatory on the Govemment or oirisens of the United 
States,’ 

The alleged cause was a decree, or legisiarive ad;, of the French 
Directory of 1796 whidb dedared that ‘evsay vessd found at sea, 
loaded in whole mr m part with merchandise tibe production of England, 
or of her dep^encies, shall be dedared good prise, whoey^ the 
owner of the goo(b or mmchandise may be/ thereby abrogating the 

* Uiaitad Slatts o, B&bmm l^eggr (1101)^ 1 Cmadik (U J.), lOS. 

** Warn t>, Hylton ltd} 

V Damodhar 



to goodi on boaid aSUso ships of ihs atthfeett of ocmds^ 

biBiags^"^^ 

oommeroe, mdm « Txealy of 18%2, is^dt ptoddM that bo Id^pbaSr 
dtit^ 

lohod this Ba& 9 s qttestioB. By a suhseqaeBt Act of Congttiso the 
iraei^^ ddlaie pir^ t^ AA aelto was^^h^^ M a 
Uidted States Coturt for a reCuod d[ the but the Court 

said: * fo refose to execute a whi<h approve 

themselves to the conscieutiouB Ji^gmeBt of a nation is a matter 
of the UtiUost gravity and deiiolcy, but the to do so is preroga- 
tive, of irMch no nation can be deprived without deeply aflecting its 
independence.’ In a later case, iny<dviUg the same question, the 
Court said : ‘ Congress may render a Treaty inoperative by legisla- 
tion in contradiction of its terns without formal allusion at ail to the 
Treaty; thus modifying the law of the land without denying the 
existence of the Tieaty or the obligations thereof between the two 
Governments as a contraot.’ 

This latter mode has been applied to Canada on more than one 
occasion by the United States. Shortly after Jay’s Treaty of 1794 
the Executive of the United States nullified the 3rd Article of that 
Treaty, wMch provided that ^ it shall at all times be tree to tbe subjects 
and citiseUs cd both nations freely to pass and repass, by land or 
internal navigation, into the respective territories of the two nations, 
and fredy to cany on trade with each other.’ It further provided 
that all goods and merchandise (not prohibited by law) should * freely, 
for the purposes of commerce, be carried into tbe United State by 
His Idajesty’s subjects ; and such goods or merchandise shall be 
subject to no higher duties than those payable by the citixens uf the 
United States on importations of the same on American vessels into 
the Atlantic ports of tiie said State.’ The duty payable on mch 
importations at the Atlantic porte was I6| per cent., but the United 
State enforced the payment by Canadians of a duty of 22 per cent, 
at the inland ports along the Canadian boundary line ; and dbo a 
fee of 6 dollars for a licence to trade with the Indians, not duuegiable 
agairwt American traders ; and so turned into di^c^tic iroUy the 
dodi^ wmds of the Artide ; 

Ai Jrtiote IS inteoM 

of eeoh party eommon to both, and thmby to prcmiote a lavoiirable 

m ne^boorhood, It is apad tte 

UMte A fuaioate iatetei^ 

» Sm Fmwgti IMoHmi, ▼. S, pp liSaeS; 
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A amaiBX policy im adio]^ m 1875 1^ CkxQgms impowg a 
eiiitoi^ dutj on the tin cane ia miiich C^madian &h dl and iab 
were entitiied hj Article 21 of the Tieaty of Waeliiiigton of 1871 to 
be ii&qported into the United St&tee of dniy/ The Act of 
OongxeBs enacted : * That cans or paehegOB made of tin or oihd 
matedial, oontai^^ fish of any kind admitted free d duty under 
any law or 1^1^/ ^’ dioold be subject to a specific dufyi i^oug^ the 
tin cans when opened were necessary destroyed, es^ and 

useless. The dSfeot of ibis legudation w|mi dadered . by the Bxitisb 
llinii^ to ' prohibit entirdy the importation of fish frmn Canada 
into the United States and to render the stipidation of the Treaty 
illusory/ Canada passed no retaliatory duly on American tin cans 
containing fish coining into Canada under the same Article. 

The diplomatic relations between the United States and China 
furnish seyeral illustrations of the congressional revocation of Treaties 
afieoting subordinate international pnvileges, or concessioiiSt to the 
subjects of that Empire. 

By what is known as the Burlinghame Treaty with China of 
1868 it wag provided that citizens of the United States visitiii^, or 
residing, in China, and Chinese subjects visiting, or residing, in the 
United States, should reciprocally enjoy the same privileges, immuni- 
ties, and exemptions in respect to travel or residence as might then 
be enjoyed * by the dtizens or subjects of the most favoured n&tion ’ ; 
and that they should also redprooally enjoy idl the privileges and 
immunities of the public eduoational institutions under the control 
of either nation ^ as were enjoyed in the respective ooubtides by Ihe 
dtisens or subjects of the most favoured nati 

The first Cbii|^eesdonal variation of the prov^ons of #ijs Treaty 
was made in 1875, by which ocmtracts of service wilii 
were dedared void withm tim United States.*® 

In 180D, anotber Treaty with Cllna pK>vided that tibe €h>vem* 
mimt of the United States m^t regdate, fimit, or suq^a^ the coming, 
or rwddeime, 0 ^^ in the Unttsd ^Aes, *but may 

n^ absdut%^l^^ 

tbs Treidy oonoession fA smsh zeoi|rood[ resi- 
dentidt tri^ privSeges ^as wde aoemded to Ihe 

citiaesi, nf 

an 11^ Treaty 

the Ixchiritm 
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jkisii d! iru^ of tl^ mcptm dipdi^ai <Bf tko 

1!!Bawtf of 18^ 0 ^ d tiie Siq^^eiimtHy l^iesiij d 1880 ’ ; and tliat 
it was * « oeddltd^fflud d>£0gd>oB d esaating treatiw with 
CStina’; addim: 

'Sie peWH 0 t ^ exsloikin of ieieigiiMR, Mig an inoideot of soTnrig&tlir 
belonging W tbe Oovenunent ae part ol Ibe eoyOKoigii pow^ delegated by the 
CfnielltatiQna the rig^t to its exerc^ at any time, iviimi, in the jtu^cmeiit of the 
OoTevsiipntt the intefeete of Hie oonntay fe^ire it, oannot be granted a^i^y, m 
t0ixaSsi^m \^ any one. The inherent pon^n of (Sbver^ are ddegated 
In tnut aa«i are incapable of tranefer to other parties Nor can their ezeroiee 
be hampeiFed >when needed for the public good. The exercise of these public 
trusts is not the subject of barter or contract. WhaieTer liomise Chineee labourers 
may have obtained is held at the will of Hie Goveamment, revocable at any time at 
its pleasure. Unespeoted events may cs^for a change in Hie policy of the country. 
. . . Hxe r^ts and interests creat^ by a Treaty which have become so vested 
that its eipiraticn, or abrogation, will not destroy or impair them, are such as 
are connected with and lie in property, capable of sale and transfer, or other dis- 
position ; not such as are personal and intawnsferable in their character. But far 
difteient is the case where a oontinued suspensicm of the exercise of a prerogative 
power is in^ted upon as a right because by the favour and consent of the 
Government of the nation it has not heretofore been exercised. . . . Between 
property rights not afE^ted by the termination, or abrogation, of a Treaty, 
and expectaticms of personal benefits, from tbe continuance of existing Treaty 
leglslaHon, there is as wide a difierenoe as between realisation and hopes. 

And the Supreme Court also held that the sovereign and legislative 
powers of the Grovemment to exclude aliens from the territory of the 
United States, who claimed the Treaty privilege of entering its territory, 
were incident to the inherent prerogatives and sovereignty of the 
nation, which could not be surrendered to the subjects of foreign 
nations by the Treaty-making power of that Government ; and that 
such Treaty privilege of entering the territory of the United States 
was revoeaJ>le at any time whenever the sovereign interests of the 
Government demanded it, and the natural rights of its citizens were 
injuriously affected. This inherent prerogative of sovereignty to ex- 
clude aliens from British territory, and to prescribe what conations it 
pleases to the permission to enter and reside in it, has been approved 
by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coundl, and is therefore 
equaJiy the law of the British Empire.*^ And the doctrine of Inter- 
natior^ Law concurs that ; *no strange is entitled to enter the 
boundftries of a State without its permisrion, much less to interfere 
with exercifie of supreme dominioiL’ 

The Su|a:eme Courtis deoitiou as 4x> Mntrai^ 
haimonises m the Boznan Law 

sonakB include umfryOm miA are enjoyable by suffeiance or for- 
bearanoe and subject to jm domim. The umfmotmrmB cannot alter 

« J» re A4im (1087), 1 Moore, p.O. 460 ; AHomsyrCHmeral of OanMa e* psio 
(1906), App. OftMS S4S. 



the iilM of the thing whioh the iammus Mis The 

ftret eeni^ eway hie^ Siiiii 
these Bim for mutual aocommodalaoii, and are coneequently of a 
private mture ; but they will not be valid where they pernicioualy 
aieot the pubhe good.^^ 

The ishiug privileges conceded to trade class of ‘ American 
MLeimen ^ by the Treaty of 1818 are within ihk rale na b nang 
intaransferable to other trade classes in tJmt^ 

These decisions of the Supreme Court have now become incor- 
porated into the International Law of the tJnited States ; and have 
attained the authority of {neoedents controlling the Treaty-making 
power of that Govenment respecting the class Treaties conceding 
' alien-subject ’ or commerdal privileges in wbat are defined as ‘ the 
natural rights of home^subjects ’ ; and must therefore be accepted as 
exertions to the generally assumed doctrine of International Law, 
quoted in the beginning of this article ; and as establishing a distinc- 
tion in the applicability of that assmned doctrine between Treaties 
respecting the higher international rights and relations which affect 
nations, as sovereignties inter se, and Treaties which concede ‘alien- 
subject’ or commercial privileges in the natural rights of the home- 
subjects of the conceding nation. For a consistent succession of 
precedents have an authentic force in International Law, and are 
also invaluable in diplomacy. And if accepted as authoritative 
precedents by other nations, as governing their Treaty-making powers 
with the United States, their international force cannot fairly be re- 
pudiated by its Government, as not being equally within the inherent 
prerogative powers of such other nations, nor questioned on the 
ground that such nations are not entitled to recognise and apply 
them as reciprocal and authoritative precedents in their international 
relations with the United States. 

The smsoria ci these precedents seems to lead to this con- 
clution : The prerogatives of sovereignty are regal trusts vested in 
the Boverei^ as the executive authority of the nation, for the pro- 
tection of the natural rights and property of his subjects, and for the 
promotion of their wellare and good government ; and in the execution 
of the r^id tirust of the maintenan(^ <ff the t^eriterial inm 
and sovereignty of the nation, it is liot, unlanitedly, within^ 
making power ei such executive autimrity, as ^ temporary trustee 
of the nationid sovereignly', to co^sede to a fc^^ nation for the 
benefit of the commerce m? personal privileges of its citizens, either for 
a limited time, or in perpetuity, or ‘ m common,’ any title, or interest, 
or in the natural rii^ts mr property to which his home* 

Bub|4^ am entitled But wherever such executive authority concedes 
gratndtoualy, or rediproeaHy , eitiier by Treaty, or by what is known as 



(rf tihs iMxme-fiabjectji to dtiseas o£ 
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And eostakuDg thie rmuiomsg and $3^ the oatoral rights of sub- 
loots in the publio propei^y iiatiQU--^f which its coast-fisheries 
form a part----V«ttd[ is equally expfidt : 

ip m bat juBt to say that the OQ||it oarriuOy to pmatve her public 
property and npt to di^OBe ol it wkhoat good reason, nor to alienate, or charge 
it bat only for a manili^ publie adTiUtege, or in case of a pressing necessity 
public property ti euteemely useful, and even necessary for the nation ; 
and she cannot squander it improperly uithout injuring herself, and shamefully 
ne^eeting the duty of seK-pr6flenrM'i<m* As to the property common to all the 
dtinens, the nation does an injury to those who derive advantage from it, if she 
aBenatesitwithoat neoesnty, or without cogent re^ns. ... The prince, or the 
superior of the nation, being naturally ho more than the adminktrator, and not 
the proprietor, of the State, hk authority as sovereign, or head of the nation, 
does not of Itself give him a ri|^t to dienaie, or charge, the public propert 3 \ 
If he exoeeda hk powers with respect to this property, the alicmation he makes 
of it wfil be invalid j and may at any time bo revoked by the nation.^ 

Rei^pecting Treaties which concede voluntary, or unequal, smn- 
uae$, without reciprocal privileges or concessions, Hautefeuilie sustainB 
the exception to the generally assumed doctrine of International Law 
quoted above, and says : 

Treaties are in general obligatory on the nations which have consented to 
them ; however they have not thk quality in an absohite manner {eepmdaiU 
ih n*09U pas estte guajd^ d* uue manure absolve). Ihe unequal Treaty, or even 
the equal, conceding the gratuitous cession, or snr^der, of an essentiai natural 
right — ^that k to say, that without whidh a nation oaimot be considered as existing 
still as a nation . . . (these Trearies) are not binding (ns sont pas obltgaloires}. 
They exkt as long as tha two nations persist in desiring thek exktenoe. But 
each of the two has always the rig^t to dkoonthme (k dMt de ks rompre) that 
which adects the cession of an important natimal rin^t by antkipidhig the other 
pwty m denouncing the Tie^ reqson of the invididity of 

cl tills nature k iii^ these naturai f^ts of tiik quality are kMmsbIe, and to 
malm M an expression of the dvfi law, they are * outcd xxmimmoe * f hors U 
ccaiufisms^ It k ao of (Sonyentioiia . . . in iri^ 
afisote^ widch operate only on private, and aecondary,^^!^ the 

have been tehnad petpetuih 

but ly of ihe two wfHs which have meiE^ tiiem Tim stipuk- 

baa no /other etieot than to avoid tiie necM^ id' 

** * Comity extended to other nations is no impeatiu^t of aovefeign^. It k 
vdhmtaiy act of a nation by whieh it k offered ; and it k inadmissible whsa eontnu; 
to its fk h^eresis ’t Bank of Apgwfk 

. p....aaib:.: {.Ifaib'/itiilMM 




P^VILEOMS 

... . ;,C^^ ;i^ : 

B^y.,»fpi^^y»;,(|;Tte*ty when it o<»)|i 0 ^ ?ii<k':*,i^']^|jte;j^)i^P^' : 

e<Hitxiidi^ it. - 

w^ked to Huoi^i m & execution of Tivoti^B, tlurt irluch ifi epiega^ 
to its potoptiaiity, (» the dereloptoept of ito ^<>*>^668; OT to pw- 
iixrm acts urhioh !^Te become grainy ipfH^l^ by tame, and <d itb»^ 
the epemitom has become inoopap^ble with jpreeent afiaizs ; jand it 
may conader aipdi Tceaties nuUL*’ lic^ 9 pye that ‘ .IhealieB aie to 
be looked upon as null which are in i^y way opposed to the devdop- 
ment of toe free aotiyity of a nation, or htodar toe exetoue of 
its natozal But these news are n<>t enlMy (^nemred with 

by ecHne Engheh writora. One writer, however, who does npt ooncnc, 
a^ts that ‘intemationaBy, as no snpeiiot cpetoi^ pew exists, 
and as enforcement is not (dways conyenient, or praotic|l> to the 
injured party, toe indi^dnal State must be flowed in all eases to 
enforce, or annul, for itself as it may choose*’ " 

It was well smd hy Chief Justice Jay of the Bopietoe (k>nrt of the 
United Statra that ‘the contracts of soyere^is are made for the 
benefit of all their own subjects, and toerefore every soyetc^ is 
interested in evacy act which necessarily hmits, impairs, or destroys, 
that benefit. Whatever injuries result to his subjects run bato from 
them to their sovereipi.’ And he fortoer said that ‘ a y(dantary 
validity of a Treaty is that validity which a Treaty thto has haotune 
voidable by reascm of violations, afterwards cmriinnes to ietsiu, by 
the silent volition imd aoquiesomice of too nati<ms.’ 

Of toe many Treaties between Great Britain and fortign nations 
few appear to Imve caused so muoh intwnational friction as toose 
which aBect toe intorrastionid rto^tiona between C^ipada iTew- 
foundland and too paitod Statos, especially the oonoen^n of toe 
commeichd and peisopal privilegee set out in toe Fitoeay Article of 
the Anglo-ABMoicaa Tieafy of 1^6, by whito Chwat Brittoaganwopsly 
conceded to toe ‘inhhhitanto pf the United Btates * whfo follow toe 
trade of ‘ Ameriom fiahemen ’ to have, fm eyec, in emnmon with 
the.:tob|B(^;.,..cd',hbv|i4t|MW'|l^^ *ltol!^:to''talto..^'ef 
evmy .to 

coasil to; to";X4toador, along 

oal toto^ nortotou^y mditotot^y 'totod ooaato::to 

^toaato!aai.J*wtto*-hamawefi«i. 

'’r lAUniM*, p. >1 <•■ 

" Biartoitou’* j)wrtA»ap i atowP * 9a^ w. 



■ ilb" 

iiiiset^d^ l^ liBctioiiis, asd eteekB (frm t!ie 
<kpfi Bay) oa aoii:&em ooaat af Neirfooiidliua ^ ; and tbe fnxQm 
B]>erty to mim 4^11 baya or harbonrfi* for abdter« m repaying damages, 
or procuiiiig^^^^^^i^^ water.** According to HaatefooiDe tiie 
etipi&tion * for ever ’ has no other efieot IJum to avoid the neceasity 
of renewidl, and is not bmdi^ 

But in any event this * Hberty to tdke fish ’ m common with Britidi 
adi|e<^ Oinnot permit the assertion td any jarring diaim of an inde* 
pendent inmai^ from British laws, nor of any right which could 
piqudioe or limit the earlier, and pre-Treaty, natural rights of such 
British sobjects to fish in thdr own coast-waters, as r^^ulated by 
British and Colonial fishery laws. 

During the negotiations for the Treaty of Ghent, 1814, the British 
plenipotentiaries informed the Ammcan Commissioners that ‘ the 
privileges formerly granted to the Umted States of fishing within the 
limits of British coast-waters, and of landing and drying fish on British 
coasts, wooUl not be renewed gratuitously or without an equivalent.’ 
But in 1818 tiie British Government reversed this policy by stating : 

* In estimating tiie value of the proposal’ (to take fish of every kind 
in the coast-waters of Canada and Newfoundland) ^ the American 
Government will not fail to recollect that it is ofiered without any 
equivalent ’ of either a financial consideration or the reciprocal 
privilege of fishing within the United States coast-waters ; thereby 
bringing this gratuitous concession of a Colonial natural right within 
HauteleuQle’s class of ‘ unequal Treaties,’ which he declares ‘ are not 
binding,’ and which Blontschli and Fiore class as * null’ 

Furthermore, this gratuitous concession has long been an " entang- 
ling alliance,’ which has been productive of much intematicmal friction 
with the United States, chiefly caused by the assertion by its Govern- 
ment of untenable clmms to oertiun territorial rights within the 
Colonial coast- waters, and of the immunity of American fishermen 
Irena the British and Colonial municipal laws which are binding on the 
subjects of the Crown in both Canada and Newfoundkx^ ; «od also of 
some grave instances of the nrisuse by Amerioan fishermen of these 
gratmtiniB fishery privileig^ within the Colonial oaast^wtftem. 

T]te coast mileage of the Treaty oonoession of these fishetyisuyOeges 
gratoitc^ granted to Ammican fishermen eitwDds about 
252(>imlea of the teeming fish-wealth of Canada 

and Newiraadland ; and now that questions aiecting thm fisbezT 
privileges are about to be submitted to tiie Hague fribunalt it ** 
hoped by the Ckhmiai subjects of the Crown who axe to Imi afieoted 
by Ite wiB iwise fokdii^^ 



tion> tile claim of an inbeimit pmogatiire xe^ocatidh«p6^^^^i^^ 
to tiiat emctied hy tiie Umted StuieSy as f&nstmted hj tilie pxeoe- 
dente died in thk artidte, eo as to enable iieir to relbvelier Cdoniee 
frmn any fntnxe misiiae of tbeee gratidtona fidi^ ptivileges, and irmn 
tepetitions of the aggradve claim liaTe caused so mndli intin^ 
natkmal friction between beiself and hot Cdonieis and the United 
States in past yearn. For it should be nationally slid sen 
by Omat Bntain that tite fish-wealth ot tlm» Cdcnid ooast-wa^^ 
is the natiixal pn^perty of the Colodd 8nb|ects of the Crown> as pact 
of their food stipply, and also as being yahmble to t^ one of their 
cominercial assets for Colcmial reireniie and frade purposes. 

The earlim xnisnse of these fishery pcidleges by Amenoan fisher- 
men was thus sumznarised by Lozd Bathurst in 1816 : ^ It was not 
of fair competition that his Majesty’s Qovernment have reason to 
complain, but of the pre-occupation of Britidi harbours by the fishery 
vessels of the United States, and the forcible expolticm of BzitiiA 
vessels from places whme their fisheries might be advantageouriy 
conducted.’ And later Lord Salisbury, in forwarding a report d 
the naval officer at Newfoundland in 1878 to the United States 
Government, said : 

The report appears to demonstrate oonohisively lhat ^ United States 
fishermen committed three distinct breaches of the law ; and that in the ease of 
a vessel whose master refused to desist fishing on Sunday, in violatioit of the 

law of the Colony, threatened the Newfoundland fishermen with a revolver. 

The breaches of the law were (1) fishing with semes ; (2) fishing 
during the dose season ; and ^6) fishing on Sunday. 

The naval officer further reported that the American fishermen 
were interfering with the ri|^tB of British fishermen, and thdr peaceful 
use of the coast occupied by thmn« end of their huts, gardens, and 
laxuis glinted by then Qov^^ 

The reply of tiie IJmted States to this was the assmtion of the 
immumty of American fishermien frt»n British lami, whidi was thus 
met by liordiahib^ 

1 ImBy Ifr. Bvaris woiM in 

tiootriao joem that no 

British iumofity his a right to pais si^ Iriad of hm m Amorfoans 

who ate fiihfag in British waten |to If &TSEeaty watws 

miut be dhttvmd ovw m saarc^ 

Imt again been assarted by 

actim d Aineric^ 

^Hhttmen la the Tinnly that tbsse watsm are within 

Its tanrihaMt^^ TIrisCbvammmt fr oon^^ 

disient M An ai^^ to the gsasial |arisdiotlon of Cheat 

witain oeer ihe tsnit^ ii» thsaslana^^ the gns stiop.*^ 

dtaifiNm fbirriiiw v. 4, p 
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^ tod; ;fii^ m ^ 'il^ 

ibe' filter 

libefjly to in^ all bays or ba^bcmni, ior dbdtoj oi? damagaB, 

or procmt^ wood and water.^^ AiO(xiix£iig to Haotefeuifia tbe 
stlpidatte * for over * lias no other efisot than to avoid the neoessity 
<d and is not binding in this dlass of freatise. 

But in any event this ' liberty to take &h * in common wilii Britkh 
subiects cannot permit the ass^on of any jarring daim of an mde- 
pmident immunity from British laws, nor of any right which could 
prejudice or limit the earlier, and pre-Treaty, natural rights of such 
Brirish subjects to &di in ^eir own ooasb-waters, as regulated by 
British and Colonial fishery laws. 

During the negotiations lor the Treaty of Ghent, 1814, the British 
ptenipotentiaries informed the American Commissioners that ^ the 
privileges formerly granted to the United States of fishing within the 
limits of British ooast-watem, and of landing and drying fish on British 
coasts, would not be renewed gratuitously or without an equivident.’ ** 
But in 1818 tiie British Government reversed this policy by stating : 
^ In estimating the value of the proposal’ (to take fish of every VinH 
in the coast-waters of Canada and Newfoundland) ' the American 
Government will not fail to recollect that it is offered without any 
equivalent* of eitiber a financial consideration or the reciprocal 
privilege of fishing within the United States coast-waters ; thereby 
bringing tiiis gratuitous concession of a Colonial natural right within 
Hautefeuille’s class of * unequal Treaties,* which he declares ' axe not 
binding/ and which BluntscM and Fiore class as * null.* 

Furthermore, this gratuitous concession has long been an ‘ entang- 
ling alliance,* which has been productive of much international friction 
wi^ the United States, chiefly caused by the assertion by its Govern- 
ment of untenable claims to certain territoxiai rights within the 
Colonial coast-watm, and of the immunity of American fishermen 
bom the British and Colonial municdpai laws which are binding cm the 
subjects of the Crown in both Canada and Newfoundland ; and also of 
some ^ave instances of tiie misuse by American firiiermen of these 
gratuitous fishery privileges within the Ckdomal coast-w^aters* 

Sbe coast mileage of the Treaty concession of these fishery privileges 
gmtiiitously granted to American fishermmi exteiids al^ about 
2520 miles of the teeming fish-wealtii of the coast-waters Canada 
and Nowfouxidland ; and now that questions afEeoting these fishery 
privily are about to be submitted to the Hague Tribunal, it w 
hoped by the Colonial subjects of the Crown who are to be nfieeted 
by its decisioni that Great Britain will raise for discussioii, 4 ^ idfudioa' 

« SVeaKei an4 OmmUimM bettmm the XTnim Stated and OOntr Ps 0 W 0 fs, ^ 8^^* 



lies 

tion, dkim of an kdiesmt mocation-povor, 

to tjiat O3ti»roi8od by the by ihe pfeoe- 

dents dted in this ar^ole, so aa te ^^nable her to relienre her Ootonies 
kom any fntEire misuse of these geatultoiis fishety pivBeges, and trom 
repetiMotn^ of the ag wUdi ha^e caused so much inter- 

natimud friction between herself imd her CdbnieB and the United 
States in past years. For itshouHbenatUnialiy arui senoudy rea]^^ 
by Oieat Brit^ that the fish-wealth oi these Colonial ooast-wators 
is the natu3ral property 0 ^ Colonial subjecta of the (hown, as part 
of their food supply, and also as being vahmblo to them as one of ^eir 
commermal assets for Colonial rev^ue and trade p 

The earlier inisuse of these fishery privil^ies by American fisher- 
men was thus summariaed by Lord Bathurst in 1816 : ‘ It was not 
of fair competition that his Hairy’s Qovemment have reason to 
complain, but of the pre^ooeupation of Britii^ harbours by the fishery 
vessels of the United States, and the forcible es^uldon of feitish 
vessels from places where their fisheries might advantageoudy 
conducted’ And later Iiord Sdisbury, in forwarding a report of 
the naval officer at Newfoundland in 1878 to the United States 
Government, said ; 

The report appears to demonstrate oonolnsively that the United States 
fishermen committed three distinct broaches of the law ; and that in the case of 
a vessel whose master refused to desist from fishing on Sunday, in violation of the 
law of the Colony, threatened the Newfoundlaad fishermen with a revolver. 

The breaches of the law were (1) fishing with seines ; (2) fishing 
during the dose season ; and (3) fishing on Sunday. 

The naval officer further reported that the American fishermen 
were interfexing with the rights of British fishermen, and their peaceful 
use of the coast oooupiod by them, and of thdr huts, gardens, and 
lands granted by their Qovenmimit.*® 

The reply cl the Unit^ States to this was the assertioii of the 
immunity of Axnerican fidmnmn from Brirish laws, which was thus 
met by Lord Salid»u^ 

I bairdPly bafieva that Mr. Mvarts wodd in ffisopsai on adhere to the !»oad 
docfcrme which aoxne portto ol his language would a]^pe«r to oonveiyi that no 
Bdtuh ri^ht to pass any Idod of 1*^ bindfing on 

vho arofiih^ In Britlh watm ; Treaty waters 

laust bO' :hilhi^rod over to 

The Mune frimuidty Britiih laws has again bem asserted by 
llr^Seeretiuy Boot In^ 1 

Gro|h|!|e|^ aotdon of American 

waters; aro within '' 

' em^ricelly - 

^ .jniMiothm. .cd/6heai\ : 

thmi tofe^ aooai^Bte bejg iiy the ipi eetioaBu” 

** SMe JPmnj |iW«^ BdMone, v. 4, p. 866. 

” Obroi^powdiiiro JP^heKm (190S), p> 18. 
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tfce etooob #» «£ 

?f*-’r -u t. ooMtiiB • ‘ Every individrai, on entering 

And fUfe 1,* , t»cjt Sntraot, to obey the Iwra 

, the good older *nd ^wnqopty 

pn Hfl* An in it for the nwinfo^®®* ™ ^ 

rf the realin.’ ” v,„ ««*«« to natioiial territorial foviola- 

The dpotrineB of jtw of thia question, the 

bility and soverfflgnty vfoo g ^ jij^emational friction and fo- 

oj^ence of chtonio m > _ .^ thereby ‘ ddivering the 

convenience, the nghte of her Cdonial anb- 

TribunAl. ' Thomas Hobghns. 

- Moore’B Digest ef IsUermUmal la». 4, p. 10^ 



THE POET IN r HIGH ALPS' 

GrenoMe 

Ths towtiii generally led u]^ to, with suffieient dignity, 

along bread rbade, by avehnes of trees. It is the distinction of drenoble 
that it is led up to by avenues of mountains: North and south of 
the not too vast but sm^e city whose broad and q[uiet, baM*deserted 
quays flank the IsSre — ^whose bridges cross its waters to the old-world 
subtirb that lies under the first of the hills— there stretch, not roads 
of approach, but straight, wide v^eys, green and rich, and civilised 
and Southern, and by either side of them a succession of mountains, 
symmetrical and similar, stand like sentinels posted along the stately 
way. 

What city, I wonder, could be entirely worthy of such magnificence 
of approach ? Would Borne be 1 Or Paris ? Would either seem 
I to us as quite the gem-stone for so superb a setting ? There miti^t be 
proportion and appropriateness. But somehow Grenoble, surrounded 
by a Nature splendid, auguet, has yet no mr of being dwarfed or 
minimised. The g^at land that enfolds it— that has the dignity 
of Poussin’s world, and Puvis de Chavannes’s— suits somehow the 
grey, widespread town with squares and towers, and with its broad 
stream sweeping on to so remote a sea. 

The River 

The river— any river*— is afanost a personafity. The I^re, here 
at Grenoble, is Ike some new acquittance with a Past we wot not 
of— a Puture that we cinnot discern. We taO# river’s life no 
more than oiu friend’s-^HaU that has broutt it ^ the particular 
point at which we meet it and see ^ euzxent^ n by the green 
fields, m the vineyards, mr the quays, busy or silent, on which we 
chance to stand. And our impiesskm of ilMike our impression of a 
persoih*4e formed less by itself thmi by whatever is about it— by the 
gM to it iii Thei^ agshot, 

it is | asemi io^ % emdt countryside, 

it flows throia^. Indoleiit there and inefieotiud,: here it is given 
and Sgia law Ihe pm^ like 



or iioiB^ tine dieaBwtftaM lead it to present. like 1^ iimest soidvit 
u alone, itself, even vken it seenu moat pressed upon hf nii^lmtixixig 
tkings. Tke tliincp that orond about it now have still no part in it. 
It osme from hei|^tB and under sides foreign to them, and passes bh 
to laxids that Imte no rdiaiion witii, shmws never touoh. 

Himtea 

JIToida^Exiglui^ words espeotaQy, whioh lack the quiiity of 
mountains that have eluded Turner’s Art. 
fixmer, indeed, succeeded better with mountains than did most men ; 
^ret he succeeded only partially, and then when least elaborate. He 
failed most when bent on chronicling them with intricacy and exact- 
ness—failed least in brilliant, smmnary su^estions his latest 
years— tbose 1845 sketches— the viuons which went begging, Ruskin 
relates, after the veteran’s last journey. 

Since then, what English painter— and I know of no French one — 
what painter has dealt adequately with bafiSing giants that from 
immense bases lift themselves stage by stage to the translucent 
skies ? I think pleasantly — ^yes, even gratefully — of William Stott 
of Oldham, who was poetic sometimes. The modem connoisseur 
admits, of oouxse, Brabason, who is poetic always ; and, now that 
Watts’s JUmdscape has come to be known, Watts, with whom dignity 
was a natural possession. Each of these painters saw the beauty, 
the ethereal charm, and touched the theme delicately. Each has 
given worthy hints. But how much lies altogether outside of and 
beyond their fine suggestions of the scale and majesty and strength of 
the hiHs I 

The Moffio Sou^ 

The Genevese Toppfer, straying beyond Switzerland, to what 
was after all a neighbouring land to him — ^the Duchy of Savoy — was 
artist and observer sufficiently to recognise that in that land was 
charm unknown to his own— he saw a world that had ^ Swiss mountainB 
and an Italian sky,’ he said. " 

But why great mountidns should be always ‘ Swiss,’ and soft and 
nobto^i^^ ^Italian,’ Tippler did not explak— he chose his 

words, made his comparisons, wi^ the small knowledge d! his day 
Seeing Savoy, he did not reaUy see in it either Italy or Switzerland, 
or quite llo blend he fancied of the two. Still less would he have 
semi of tibeee, or their best i^kamcteri^ he gone 

one step te from Annecy o 

What he r^y was a fore^^ ia 

Dauphin^ that lomtmrn is la^ 



Ot^ f#^ j^ tih«t ^ 

cdsisidmt reaaonfl, aimljBes. AboDi it <me i^b diiexenl^y. 

11^ I m 8«Yoy, s» ‘ ^pioi^ ^ a lit^ ‘ 3^^ 
in Dfmfiluii^ mth more ditrixie dkti&ctneiffii, is just &6 leibt 
side rf tile gre^ face of Fraboe^^ and bei4gaBii% 

totrotds her iover. 

Por^ Fc%we 

A Paris newspaper, the Diba^s or the Jfa^, r these recesses 
of the hiHs, informed ns that an eclipse of the Sun was happening 
to-day : total near Barcelona, and very xdsible in many regions-~even 
here. Particularly here, as far as its eieots are concerned, as 1 should 
judge, having now experienced it : our httte of La Grave agog 
about it, all the heart of the afternoon : the smoked glasses of every 
school-child of the place reminding me howfar had penetrated Sdenoe 
and curiosity ; and a commotion, as it were, of Nature— a sensation, 
to say the least— having brought together, in affable accord, persons 
not previously accustomed to acknowledge each oth^: th^ race- 
glass of a German tourist, on whom I had not looked with favour, 
having been offered to me with civility, not to say with effusion. 
Thus is ManMiid made one. 

Extraordinary were the physical ‘ effects ’—extraordinary, without 
a shade or a suggestion of darkness. The world was suddenly livid. 
Violet hues, unearthly, weird — ^the presage, one might well have 
thought, of some great change undreamt of, that knew no precedent 
and had no certain end — ^passed into the Landscape. And not that 
alone. A something in the very blood, I felt, excited all one’s 
being. 1 was dated : 1 must mount the hillside : I must walk with 
vigour. 

What was it really happened ? The weird light did not' account 
for one’s sensations. It was a change of temperature so rajad that 
it came like a shock-^r a fillip. 1 had scarcely guessed at it. But 
my German tourist, learned, observant, assured me that here at 
La Grave in ten minutes the thermometer leQ seven degrees— much 
more upon the aotud mountain. And the landlord, stanihhg by, 
bade me borice that on the other ride ol the vaHey^ under the crests 
of Ihe llei^ ^ long cascade timt is in truth a riow and constant 
mehjng of the ice and snows had ceased to be^-4he snows congealed ; 
the glarier sient, izmnovaMe, its x^ddnem us like a grip. 

That wss the explanation of one’s feeling. For the nonce, one was in 
different kritudes---^ upon different summits. 

Thatis now over. All is now asit was--again— the grip relaxed : 
the world released : one’s {mbss q^ted : and the familiar sunshine of 
bte Sumn^ days floodfeilt as yei^ssday» these 



thm bave i^iaeed bj me at table— for wbat xeaaon I am 
own ti^ mxm or le8«*-4iuree^^ 1 ^^ 
wiiom I like ; mi so 1 have oot bargsmed f ot tbeii; removal ; naj, 
quite aloue for several days, I am thankfid for their preseuoe. Ope 
of them ohieiy interests me— Momieur Boblat The others— Madame 
de Sabr4, Madame de Vigne, both of them young— are d^orative 
baol^oi:^ to Moniueur Roblat’s sad and noble gravity. They ate 
his Mends : uothing moie than his Menda^but of a difieient world ; 
and it might perhaps be the subject of a subtle inquiry, ^ What brings 
thmn together ? ’ The curiosity of the hotel is very likely roused at 
this moment on the theme. What brings them together is more than 
i can say. A common association with some fourth person, probably 
— who may be a figure, even a dominating figure, in Monsieur Eoblat’s 
Fast. I drop that part of the matter. 

But Monsieur Boblat himself 1 Although he listens with amiability 
and acquiescence to the views and the opinions they propound, 
you feel his real mind is not at all with his attractive friends. This 
poor, kind, noble Jewish gentleman is silent while they prattle — is 
tragic in the midst of their lightness. He comes to me, I confess — 
here within the field of my just momentary vision — a figure still 
shadowy, out of the dark. Curiously considerate— aiming always at 
doing people kindnesses — thoughtful for young and old, for bourgeois 
and peasant quite as much as for our rare great lady — I know it in a 
dozen ways already — ^his face, in quietude, looks ineradicably sorrow- 
ful, This hotel life and his attractive friends, the excursions he takes 
with them— for he has been a climber in his time, and knows this land 
and can be useful to them now — ^all that is but a passing show to him. 
Such things move on the mere surface of his life to-day. 

I am not sure, however, that he is not visiting this land because of 
deeper memories of it, and more poignant hours. Or is he here that 
the remembrance of poignant hours, passed in far other scenes, may 
gradually be deadened ? And will they be ? I know nothing. 

Only I know that leanied, interesting, highly informed, sagacious 
as he is, the most profound impression on Monsieur Boblatis mind, 
at present, is that of his own sufiering. And not bereavement only— 
dii^usiQnment. In the French phrase, which so imaginatively 
hints at that which is too much to define, eH revem de Uen des 
chom come back from many things * — and what thir^ who shall 
say ? I know only, they are things that have bowed down his soul. 

Napoieim 

In the scrawls of distantly gatheiM obnvematioa m w^ 

Boblat, Vig^ 

name is oft^ uttered. Frequent mid deep appears their interest in 
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bh$^Jh^rb But now I 

the ludies ib appiraismg with bxighteuod eje^ is not tho Kapoleon of 
gistoxy, but a Hapolecm of the ytls. (H a& Wmhok guides i^e most 
Lutrepid aM most eertaiu, Napdieou has geutiiy pHoted tibse ladles 
mong the shods aiui qinidosands of the mouatams. And jiheu, Upon 
bhe moixow of some conapicuous triumph, he will walk slowly up ieom 
the village to ^e forecourt of tht Hotd, and while these la^es stiemd 
aatteringly about him— as women attendant on an orade-^ 
[S'apoleon slowly prophesies of weather, and advise pirogrammes* 
if iheir admiration had always been dhcect^ to as manly aM as 
nodest a figure! A litde slow of speech, but with chosen words 
md clear-cut thought even— absolutdy intd^ent— Napoleon is in 
truth interesting company. This stalwart son of the High Alps, 
s mountaineer in Summer, is in Winter, Madame de Yigne tells me — 
vv^eil, not a Parisian, but an inhabitant of Paris. Borne undefined 
department of the Leather trade — he is ^ dans les cuifSi he says, 
whatever that may mean — ^knows him as an expert. And so in 
Winter months I shall now picture this bronzed figure of the moun- 
tains as he goes his slow and steady way amidst tjie alertness, the 
excitability, the pallor of Belleville. 


Italian Yovth 

Everywhere in evidence in this Le Lautaret Hotel — about its 
rooms, its terraces at breakfast time, about its gardens — ^is an Italian 
youth who affects my nerves prejudicially. Twenty years old, 
possibly — ^well-dressed, well-groomed— he is presumably educated, 
but has nothing to do. The youth has ever the appearance of begin- 
ning ; but he is never performing. His hat upon his head, his garments 
disposed as if for an excursion, nails driven into his boots probably — 
such is his prowess !— at all events bearing with him at every hour, 
ostentatiously, a walking-stick with pointed iron at the end for high 
ascents — ^my youth prowls round with eyes in search apparently of 
somebody who never comes, and in this state of expectation, and, as 
Lt were, only momentary abeyance, passes the day, except at meal- 
times, wi^n he is seen in company of female r^tives irho, with him, 

a tongue mellifluous but inexpressive, gabUe inosssantly of trivial 
things. 

He rc^esents, I fear, a type common enoi^h in modern It^ and 
straying toe beyond its borders— the idler wilhout opulence, but 
^thout obligation : Touth with no aim, no taste, no serious care, 
tiQ impulse, no iniriative^when urged at dd, urged only from without — 
the pfey of <moumsitanto the toy of chance, and the first-comeris 
P'lppet. " . ■ : ' • ' ^ ■ 



fresii and good-Hiie mmt of all ddightfd by 
mson of ^ oontrast tbeit aotiivify affords with the deeper 
times of passivehess and of qmesoeime^the 
in whioh tiiete moTes on them no longer &e slight life of the moment : 
the spdl instead is their sii^^^on of so many Pasts-^the Pasts of 
idl their Bace ; careers and passions ffmshed, and hopes dead^-eo that 
in tiieir ^eyes of youth/ seemmgly sa^ and in thmr expressive, 
flexible lips, there speaks the Bomanoe of twenty gen^ations of 
civilisation and of charm— of subtlety, of suffering, of disilltunon, of 
a resigned tenderness. Those young ]^noh faces ! 


Bmmum: LeLai^d 

Nothing sad, however, about Hermanoe; nothing grave even, 
except that she is sensible — her head ‘screwed on her shoulders* — but 
certainly no burden of inherited responsibility; only so much of 
youth and spirit and impeccable beauty— in a new world, it seems, 
a new creature. 

And what is Hermance physically ? To talk about her form and 
colour, her tallness, elasticity, her eyas, her shining, sparkling, energetic 
hair, would be stiU in great measure to rest on the outside of things ; 
no one of these being the essential part of her, though they all count in 
her effect. Her voice, pitched pleasantly, and used so well, so ready 
and decisive in her perfect speech of France — ^to name that, to insist 
upon its cadences, ^e tone’s expression of the flexible soul, may be 
to bring you nearer to her. 

Instantly meipry, instantly indignant. Un mot vif for the thing of 
which she disapproves ; and then it is all over. Instantly forgiving. 

Caracthre she knows it, and she says so. And such a tempera' 
ment of hopefulness and brilliant courage will be a strong defence 
against assaults of Time— against the troubles of all days. 

Those who feel her personality are raised, when she is present, to 
a level not their own. To the dispirited some gladness and endurance 
then seems possible— in contact with a being who has so much of them. 
She fe a tonic to the son^ 

Affectionate, Hermance inspires affection; and vdbtile, she 
soattmsideasuie. Yet shafll stiObe undeintood a hi^^ if I add tinb 
that her effect on you seems less the effect of a dehghtfnl girlhoc^ than 
of a beaeflcent physical force. You think of Heimimoe, ^ her 
twenty yearn— wdl, as a woman oertainly-^but almve ai ^ngs as of 
some widespread nstura^ of a flash of 

the fwito 
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SeBceiidii^ to Boittg d^Oisa^ 

the |k>|>]iM?»--fro the moimtaiiis by Im Qmve, I felt, while tastb^ the 
suaire bei^ty of the newer landbeape, a keeiier thirst lor the hiSIs^ 
Vfonlki snm]mts---^exQ^ hmtmB ol lie Lautaret, in that eatalted 

silenoe—I had longed for Biiaiipoii and its encircling chain, and just 
a tohch of the Provence which k Bomanoe to me — ^for it is nothing 
but Provence which lies bebw thk last * skr^ in the 

moirntains-Hmd I had descended to Bonzg d’Oisaiis, witM^ reach of 
the tailwa 3 rB and Paris. 

But, once within dght of our more ordinary world, there came to 
me a yei^ng lor oneCk>od*^byd to the mountains. I felt a call, a very 
summons, to the heights. And so I sidd to my t^auffeur^ this morning, 
that the an^o must turn, and must retrace the road that it had followed 
yesterday — ^that great route nationde whose state and engmeering 
assure me I am nowhere but in France. 

And so to-day, in five hours* steady journeying, I have moimted 
the slopes and been again to the summits, and seen the gre3mes8, 
and seen the vegetation— the black-green of the pines, the foliage of 
the larch, the sunny and gold-green meadows, the incomparable 
grace of the poplar on the lowlands, the hiUsidea now rich and radiant 
—a turn, and they are suddenly austere. And at Le Lautaret itself, 

1 have beheld the bare, grey crags and scanty, precipitous pasturage, , 
and have looked along the downward slopes towards lower mountains, 
behind which lurks Brian^on and its promise of the South. 

Thus have I had, of all Dauphin^, as it were, one last vision. And 
to Dauphin4 a Good-bye. ‘ Again some day ? * ‘ Again next year ? * 
one asks one’s sell, li^at does the Future hold ? Again nevei ? 

Frxdbeicx Wxbmobb. 
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THE ROYAL OPEN^Am STATUES 
OF L OND ON 


The progress whicli is bein^ made with the great memorial to Queen 
Victoria, opposite Buckingham Palace, will probably cause not a few 
people to turn their attention to the royal statues that are dotted 
about London, in more or less conspicuous places ; it may also, it is 
to be hoped, cause those responsible for the decoration of the metropolis 
to consider the advisability of filling up the numerous lacunae that 
exist ; for some of the most notable of those who have ruled over 
this counti^ are still lacking what of immortality a statue can give. 
As a matter of fact the Sovereigns of England would appear to have 
had something less than justice done them in this respect, at least in 
the capital of the Empire ; for either are they without such memorials 
at all, or they have received statuary fame in a sadly belated manner ; 
while in most oases the statues that have been erected have been placed 
in such' isolated positions that many of them are but little known 
even to those who are no strangers to the complexity of London. 
Indeed not a few people would find it difficult to satisfactorily answer 
a carefully formulated examination paper on the subject, or even 
to reply intdligently to the casual inquiry of a stranger to the 
metropolis. Where, for instance, does William the Third bestride 
his ambling charger 1 How many statues are there of Queen Anne, 
and where do they stand ? Where are we to look for Bichard the 
First, and Charles the Second, and George the First ? 

Even those who have some hazy notions as to the positioiiB occupied 
by the statues of these sovereigns would be hard put to it to name 
the date of their erection or the sculptors who executed them. And 
this is the more to be deplored inasmuch as a representarive and 
complete aeries of royal statues would help to form a vivid com- 
mmitaij on the history of the country, and would present to us in 
plastic form the embedments of what are often otherwise but dim and 
fihadowy pexsonalitieB. 

Frcun (ffiarles the First to Victork^ the series of statues of British 
monarchs is a fairly complete one ; but before IStuaart tin;^ only fom 
sovereigns are represent^ : Bidha^ by Baimi liarochetti’s 
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at the iwa entrance to St. Baitlioloinei^^^^ erected m 1102 ; 

Edward tike Sixth ^ in the first o 

work Siheemakers, and od^n^ net np Charles Joyce & 17^ 
in m eaiher of the l and Qisaeii ElissJ)eth chrer the 

side entrance of St. Bnnstan's in the Wi^» a statue which originally 
graced the west front of the old Ludgate, and xme of the f ew relks 
which sum^ the Cheat Fire of London. 

When Temple Bar was still an mtereering though cumbersome 
memorial of past times, lour more Bovmsffm stood in efi&gy upon it, 
notably James the First, Anne of .Denmark, Charles the First, and 
Charles the Second, the w<»k of an indifierent sculptor named Bush* 
nell who, not inappropriately, died mad in 1701. The selection of 
Stuarts to decorate Temple Bar was due to the fact that they were 
placed there during the reign of Charles the Second in 1670 ; but 
notwithstanding this, the statue of Anne of Denmark was for long 
popularly supposed to represent the great Elizabeth ; and on the 
anniversary of that Queen’s accession a wreath of gilded laurel and 
a golden shield with the motto ^ The Protestant Religion and Magna 
Charta ’ were aflBbced to the figure ; while Roger North states that the 
Pope in effigy was solemnly burned beneath it, what time the assembled 
crowd was accustomed to shout lustily : 

Your popish plot and Smithfield threat 
We do not fear at all, 

For lo ! beneath Queen Besses feet 
You fall, you fall, you £aU I 
0 Queen Bess ! Queen Bess ! Queen Bess 1 

although it was really the somewhat colourless consort of James the 
First who was standing proxy for the fair Virgin throned in the 
West! 

One other great name must be mentioned as amongst the rulezs 
of this country pricu to the Stuarts who have received statuary 
immortality-— that of Boadicea ; and the fearless wife of Prssutagus, 
king of ike Iceni, still seems to defy the Roman legions, in Thomy> 
croft’s group which was placed in its present position, at the comer 
of Westminster Bridge, in 1898. 

Probably the most beautiful statue in London is that of Charles 
the at Whitehall, the first eciuestaian statue ever erected in 
London ; in any case the sad fa^ of the monarch, the hold he still 
exerts over the minds of the people, the mteresting Mstory attached 
to the work, and the leg^ surrounding the &te of its sculptor, all 
combine in endowing it with an interest which is absent from any other 
statue in Londxm, perhaps in world. As most people know, it 

^ w«s 4^^ orev the eatranoe to 
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meit^^ in 1033, ak ^ eiaisgd ei Loftd Timing Weston, ond not, 
itthaafreq^oentljlim Lotd Weston nitended 

iiim and the seii^^r provided for ^ the casting of a 
bigger a great hoise afloot ; i^ the Jfare of His Ma^ King 
C&arles {^p<n^ fuJl six foot/ It was also arranged tbit Le 
Snenr should discuss the matter with ‘ Bis Majesty’s riders of great 
houses/ i^ch is interesiang as proving that no pains were spared to 
make the work complete and accurate. The sum agreed upon was 
6607., ^ for the full hnishing the same in copper, and setting it in the 
place where it is to stand,’ and the time given for its completion was 
eighteen months. 

There is a traditionary story to the efiect that when completed, 
Le Sueur challenged anyone to i^d fault with the work, and that upon 
someone pointing out that the saddle>girth had been forgotten, the 
sculptor in a fit of mortification committed suicide. Unfortunately 
for the anecdote, the saddle-girth, although not very noticeable, can 
still be distinguished ! 

The statue was not yet erected at the commencement of the Civil 
War, and it was therefore sold by Parliament to one John Eivett or 
Eivet, a brazier living at The Dial, near Holborn Conduit, according 
to Walpole, with strict injunctions that it should be broken up ; and, 
inasmuch as fragments of brass were sold by Eivett to devoted 
royalists, as mementoes of the Eoyal Mart 3 rr, the contract appeared 
to have been duly carried out; when lo! at the Eestoration, the 
statue was produced safe and sound from the cellar where the 
wily brazier had carefully hidden it. 

Kennett, in his Eegister for 1660, mentions the finding of the 
statue, and the application of the Earl of Portland (the son of Lord 
Treasurer Weston) to the House of Lords for its restitution to himself. 
This was granted ; but whether Eivett proved recalcitrant, or was 
able to satisfy the Lords of his legal right to the statue by purchase, 
does not appear; in any case, it is probable that he made a good 
fight for it, as it was not till 1674 that the figure was finally placed 
in its present position, the site being selected as that on whidb Queen 
Eleanor’s Cross originally stood, and where, later, Manismi and certain 
other re^eides were executed. The beautiful pedestal on which the 
horse stands was the work of Joshua Marshall, Master Mason to 
the Crown, who was also responsible for some of the deeorations to 
Temple and not, as Walpole states and as is generally supposed, 
of Gniding Cibbons. 

Sir Christopher Wren made two drawings for the base, whidi were, 
however, not used, although one was very similar to Maishatt’a deai^ ; 
but Sir Clttistoptor aupeM the erection of to which 

on each succeeSiiig 30& January ^people pay that reverence as 
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tbejrfi^ in the M 

lie Stienr^s naine and the date, 1633, ia inscribed on i^e near foxe^ 
foot of binse, Tbe Geotge wMoh bung round the Ijng^sr neck hasi 
homvei^ dmppeaiTed, fiom wldeh it was suspended being 

still vimbla, while the swoid with its bin^ldes and stia|» was stolen 
on Ihe night of the I3th of April 1810. These were said to have 
been subsequently picked up by a p<^r nan^ Moxam, and the 
Board of Oieen doth apprised of the dreujnstanoe.* If tl^ was so, 
then it is probable that they were restored to the statue mid a second 
theft perpetrated, for report has it that they disappeared again in 
1844, on the occasion of Queen Victoria’s opening the ^yal Exchange. 
In any case, they no longer decorate the statue. 

In 1855 the pedestal was repaired by Sir Q, 0. Scott, who took the 
opportunity of more securely fastening the feet of theborse to the 
marble slab on which it rests. 

Collectors of eighteenth century broadsides will remmnber a 
Jacobite effusion entitled ‘ A Dialogue between the Old Black Horse 

at Charing Cross and the New One, with a Figure on it in H 

Square,’ in which ‘ King Charles’s black nagg ’ is supposed to make 
its way to Hanover Square, and hold discourse with * a strange Beast ’ 
on which sat one that ‘ look’t like a lout, and was dress’d like a King,’ 
the latter being a statue of George the First which appears to have 
been formerly in the centre of Hanover Square, but of which all trace 
seems to be lost. 

If only one statue remains of Charles the First, his sucoessor is 
luckier, for there were at one time at least four of Charles the Second 
in London. One of these, the work of Grinling Gibbons, formerly 
occupied the centre of the large quadrangle of the Boyal Exchange 
where now ibat of Queen Victoria stands, but when ^e latter was 
erected Charles was removed to the south-east angle. At a later date 
her kte Majesty was more chary of allowing the removid of a statue 
to make place for one of herseil ; for when it was suggested that the 
figure of Queen Anne in front of St. Paul’s should be takem away for 
ft like puqK)se, she immediately vetoed the propoBal, saying that she 
in her tom mii^t be removed to make way for a successor if such 
ft preeedent were created. 

She oiter existing statue of Charles the Second waa iJso the work 
of Grinling Gibbons and stands in the grounds of Ch^sea Hospital, 
appropcmtely enough, smce Hie inoeprion^ o that institution was 
due to lirdfi Gwynn. It was the of Tobias Eustat, page of the 
backstifrg who was, borides, a benefactor to the Hospital 

itself to extent of lOOW. 

have disappeared, 

* - 
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Bar, wbiie anotbar formerly stood in the centre of Soho Sqnaie. 'Pbis 
ipa the imik of ftdte ol the be^ kaO^ 

OoQsy C&bhes. an dafasiate baae mth em^ figirres 

ifipeaeathi^ t^^ Se^ram, a^ and altogeiher 

pm (Sid^r some olaim to Onniun|^bam% mmark that * he mast be 
regarded «a the forerunoei ori?hatover ia poetic in the senlptnce oi 
(Ireat Britain.’ In 1876 the atatne, hairing become dama^, was 
remai^ to the groitnds of Frederick Ooodall, Ihe Boyd Academician; 


at BI[arrow Weaki. 

One other statue of Charles the Second once stood in London in 


the Stocks Market in Walbrook, but it probably pushed in the Great 
Fire which destroyed the market itself. I say it was a statue of 
Charles ; 1 ought perhaps rather to have said that it was intended 
to represent the Merry Monarch, for here is what Pennant writes 
about it : ’ In it (the Stocks Market) stood the famous equestrian 
statue, erected in honour of Charles the Second by his most loyal 
subject Sir Bobert Viner, Lord Mayor. Fortunately his lordship 
discovered one (made at Leghorn) of John Sobieski trampling on a 
Turk. The good knight caused some alterations to be made and 
christened the Polish monarch by the name of Charles, and bestowed 
on the turbaned Tcrk that of Ohver Cromwell ! ’ Walpole, however, 
puts a dightly better comjdeidon on the matter by affirming that the 
statue ^ came over unhnished and a new head was added by Latham.’ 

James the Second is represented by a single statue ; but it is one 
of great merit, and, being the work of Gibbons, it could hardly be 
otherwise. It was executed in lead, and was erected on the 31st of 
December 1686, or, as some authorities say, on New Year’s Day, 
1687, in the precincts of Whitehall. Tobias Bustat, whom we have 
seen engaged in a hke pious act wilh regard to the effigy of Charles 
the Second, paid for it. It has been pointed out as an evidence of 
the mild chamcter of the 1688 Bevolution that this statue was allowed 
to remain undisturbed on the spot on which it had been set up two 
years previously^ The inscription on the pedestal, which was only 
added when the riiatue was removed from its original position, runs : 
^ Jacobus Seoundus Dei gratia^ An^», ScotisB, Franciss et HibemisB 
rex, hdei defensor, MDCL^XVI,’ and this in conjunction with the 
fact that the Kintg is habited as a Boman is supposed to be responsible 
for tl)^ fact that it was once popularly believed to represent Julius 
Caesarl 

Not unc of the fate of tho moniuch haa been the 

destiny Left (bsdainfaSy al^ during the Bavolutiou, 

it was in 1867 brou^t from its harbour of refuge behind the Ban- 
qu^ng ifitto a tenoqMnuuy glare cd pubbrity by Imi^ 

• This, a oedeaa error, has boon written ‘ gratia '—and has bean allowed to 
remain BO I 
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pftteh iidxt to ,H A fetr yosrs 

it wat agaiiO flOiit roaioiiig, and nonr it stands, imgo^n m 
peqptey bat mona appropriate^, mim- tbe A^dmiralby, and iaeitig^ 

MaS, where it k to be hoped it will be alkmd to i»in^ 
to beooine habituated to the ODodiibn of iMngs obtaininf m 
thk f oJGnrter of Ihe town. 

Walpole -muj properly q>eahs of * a great ease in the attitude and 
a cksinc simplidty ’ in this figure, and he mentions that Yertue onoe 
met with an t^ement signed by Cibbona lor its «NM?tion, the price 
being 3002., to be paid in instymenti. Peek m his ^D^deiata 
Coiiosa ’ gives a list of Bnstat’s beaByaettons where an entry shows 
that the 10002. paid by that loyal subject inditded the payments both 
for this statue and that of Charles the Second at Chelsea. When 
Whitehall was destroyed by fixe the statue of James the Second 
was surrounded by iames, whereupon some wit of the p^od remarked 
that it was the first time the Bang had ever stood fire ! 

The ' little Dutchman ’ had till recently but one statue ^ in London, 
although he is to be found thus commemorated both jn Dublin and 
Glasgow, but he stands in the centre of the most notable of London 
Squares — ^that of St. James. His statue has a somewhat curious history. 
In 1697 the idea was mooted, and the figure was ordered to be erected ; 
indeed matters went to the length of the selection of materials-^it was 
to have been of brass, and the design |ch: the base was to have included 
mottoes and emblematical figures. For some reason or other nothing 
appears to have been done until 1721, when the sculptor David tried 
to get up a subscription for a statue, not of William, but of George 
the First. Being unsuccessful, the matter lapsed until three years 
later, when one, Samuel Travers, who, as Luttrei tdls us, was a 
Member of Parliament, and Surveyor Geimry of their Majesries' lands 
in succession to Mr. H. Harbord who died in 1693, left a sum of money 
* to purchase and erect ... an equestrian statue in brass to the 
glorious memory of my nnuker. King William the Third.’ The sole 
effort made to fulfil ihk hsqueat was to set up the pedeatai However, 
in 1S0§, the money thus left having been diaoovmd among some 
undymed dividends, the younger Bacon was ccmmaiarioni^ execute 
the statue, not in brass, but in bronaei. Fot many yearn it stood m 
the centre of the basin of water wiick ioirmeily oeouped the site of 
the present gard^i, and which was not daiuaed off until some tixty 
yeamsiiiee. 

M King WaOiam is badly oft m tibe mattae of statues, his sistmr-*m^ 
law, Queen Ame^ has leas xeaaon to compiaiii, fim there axe two 
pmsentemts of her^ ^ inLmy the b0ttel^}Q^^ one beii^ that 

* Thwe is a statoe of WUhain ie frpat of Kentinglpn p^^lace, lyoeotly present 

to his the Sio^v the EagHsh people, the German Emperor. 

* fltatae in ^oen llleeinabnfy, k inquentlyHSiippoeed to be of Qtteefi 

tuna, bat It inally e^pseieiiW an4 was efootsd by Qeasial Btfode. 
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in ir 0 i^ imtem td the tdd 

Ilia ia a tmdmn Tendering of tlie ionnei amf 

enbstituted in 1886^ and ihe work of Measis. Mowlem, Burt and 
freeman. Hie miginal was exeouted in 1?12» by ftanots Bird, and 
is now, aoc(»|fding to Mr. Hare, paes^wed at Holmbnxst, near Hastings. 

Althongk Haekay, in bis Jowrf^ through Engl^ speaks entbnsi- 
asticaily of Bird’s work, Dr. Oartb wrote soine scurrilons lines on it, 
aimed at #ke person of majesty rather than at the representatian of 
it; while a French writer made it the occasion for a wholesale 
ondanght on the sculpture of tins country : k regard de la sculpture,’ 
says our author, * le marbre g6mit, pour ainsi dire, sous des ciseaux 
atisdi peu habiles que ceux qui ont ex^ut^ le groupe de la reine Anne, 
plao6 devant PBglise de St. Paul.’ Indeed, the statue was furiously 
abused on all sides as a work of art ; but, as far as one can tell, it had 
at least the merit of being like the Queen. Bird, the sculptor, received 
2502, for the figure itself, 2202. for the four allegorical figures at the 
base, and 502. for the coat-of-arms on the pedestal. 

It is a pity the writer of the lines quoted above, and others who 
found fault with the figure, had not seen or remembered the beautiful 
statue of the Queen which now stands in a niche in Queen Anne’s 
Gate, at the point where a wall formerly ran across the street and 
gave the place a little more the semblance of the square which it 
formerly was. This statue was originally placed above the portico 
of Bt. Mary-le-8trand ; but that this was only a temporary resting- 
place is proved by Gibbs, the architect of the church, who, in his 
Book of Architecture, states that it was intended to surmount a column 
250 feet high, which was to have been placed 80 feet from the west 
front of the church. This column, he adds, was approved by the 
Commissioners (for the fifty churches projected at this time), but 
the death of the Queen caused the matter to be laid aside. As the 
church was commenced in 1714 and finished three years later, it is 
probable that this marks the approximate period when the statue 
was removed to what was then Queen Square, Westminster ; but 
this is as uncertain as is the name of the sculptor ; indeed, the only 
fact generally accepted about the statue is that on every anniversary 
of her death the Queen descends from her pedestal and sdemnly 
perambulateB the square three times I 

As we have seen, Queen Axme stands in front of St. Paul’s, and 
very nearly occupied a similar position before St. Mary-le-Strand, 
but it was reserv^ for her successor to actually surmount the top of 
a church, and on the summit of Hawksmoor’s ridiculous steeple of 
St. George^, Bloomsbury, ^ a master-^stroks of absurdity,* as Widpole 
calls it---which, by the by, is to be seen in the background of Hogarth’s 
X{ino--you shaB see^ h^ majesty garing at the sky i 

The figure was erected at the expense of Wi]^m Hucks, a lidi brewer, 
who died soon after, in 1740. It is hardly surprising that a feature 
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lu additi<ni to the statue of George the tmt, which is said to have 
once occupied a position in the oenttal garden of Hanover Square, 
another and still more notorious image of the monarch once stood in 
the capital. This was Van Nost’s equestrian %ure of the King which 
was originally at Canons, the seat of the * Princely Ghandos,’ and which 
was set up in the centre of Leicester Square by Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, it is supposed, to annoy his father, George the Second. It was 
unveiled by the Prince with great ceremony on the 19th of November 
1748, which day was the anniversary both of his birth and of that of 
Charles the First; and in this latter connexion it is a curious fact 
that Van Nost had modelled the horse from Le Sueur’s beautiful 
work at Charing Cross.® 

When Wyld’s great globe occupied the centre of the Square in 
1851, the statue was let down into a pit dug for that purpose beneath 
the building ; and, on the removal of that stupendous byesore, was 
again placed in sUu. In process of time the central garden of the 
Square became a mere rubbish heap and a receptacle for aU the 
refuse of the neighbourhood ; while the statue itself was treated to 
various indignities, culminating, on the night of the 17th of October 
1866, in the horse being painted white with black spots stencilled 
over it, a fool’s cap being placed on the head of majesty, and a broom- 
stick against his shoulder— for he had already lost an arm, as his 
horse had, a hind leg and a forefoot. On the 24th of February 1874 
the miserable relic, which had been sold two years previously for 16L. 
was finally removed, as it should have been long before. 

Van Nost was responsible for yet another statue of George the 
First, which has, however, long since diBa[q>eared. This was the 
gilt equestrian figure erected by Sir Bichard Grosvenor in the centre 
of Grosvenor Square, when that ‘ great buOdet ’ developed his property 
in this neighbourhood. It was set up in August 1726, and in the 
Dait^ Jmmd fot thel7th of that month is mi acoount of the ceremony. 
The spot on. whi<h the statue stood was practioaQy that once occupied 
by Ofiver*s Mound, a fortificataim mooted by the parliamentary 
troops dudng the Great BebeQion, &oin which Mount Street takes 
■its nana^v. 

** This WAS not the Sret time that a mp4el had been taken from this statue, for in 
1710 leave Was giyen to Mr. Solm ioi ^e eame purpose for a statue of 

bourse the r^irst Can this have besn^^^ statue wbioh was fonneriy in Qxosvenor 
^uare, whiehwas made by Van JiTostrS^ 
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Of O^rge the Second no statne ezista in liondon ; and although 
one once stood in the centre garden of Golden Square^ representing 
the nnohareh habited as ‘ an antique Bontan/ also the work of Tan 
Host, and, like that of George the First, formerly at Canons, it has long 
since disappeared, and can only be seen in Bowleses view of the square. 

Even George the Third is to-day only represented by a single 
statue,^ that in Cockspur Street, the work of M. C. Wyatt, unveiled 
on the 3rd of August 1836, by the Duke of Cumberland, and repre- 
senting his Majesty . in a prodigious pigtail, and riding an excellent 
horse, in silk stockings ! in fact, as he appeared when reviewing the 
Volunteers in Hyde Park in 1803, although one of the monarch, 
which has disappeared, formerly occupied a position in the central 
garden of Berkeley Square, and was executed by Beaupre, under 
the direction of Wilton, for the Princess Amelia. It exhibited the 
King as Marcus Aurelius, and was erected in 1766 (removed in 1827), 
when it was subjected to a good deal of criticism, as most statues are, 
Mason sneeiingly referring to it as a ‘ Phidian work,’ while Allen 
speaks of the ‘ clumsy ’ pedestal which supported it. 

As with his father, so with George the Fourth ; one statue remains, 
one has disappeared. The former may be seen by ah men at the 
north-east comer of Trafalgar Square, waiting, it would seem, for a 
companion at the other corner of the Square, and apparently waiting 
in vain. Perhaps this is as it should be, for surely no appropriate 
companion can be found for that so incomparable ‘ first gentleman 
of Europe * ! The equestrian figure was the work of Chantrey, and 
was originally intended to surmount the Marble Arch when it stood 
in front of Buckingham Palace. The King, who was fond of seeing 
reproductions of his august person, ordered the statue himself in 
1829, and agreed to pay 9000 guineas for it — certainly a royal sum ; 
but, as a matter of fact, he only' paid a third of the amount, t^e second 
instalment being found by the Office of Woods and Fc^ts on the 
completion of the work, and the last by the Treasury in 1843, after 

The tomr statue of the Emg, a miserable one, we are toM, gave 
its name to King’s Cross, which was fermerly known as BaMe Bridge. 
The figure, which was set up in honour of the King’s accession, was 
merdifufiy removed in 1842. It was made of ooinpositicm and was 

’ H ve except tiie cme in Somerset House iprednots, Ute wor^ o< Bacon. 

* It was drtgiuaUy that tliia efatue abould ita&d on site aow oooopic*^ 

by the Gkiards* 
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Btieel^ and Sastolmp, mA omm to £xect the uxureatxng tei^ m&t 
London Bxadge. The statue was the week of Samuel Nixon, and 
was eieoted in its praent position on the site pmotieal^ of the Bear’s 
Head Tavern, made iamous by Shi^espeace, in 1S44. The base is 
formed cd two blocks of granite of ptodigiaiia wei|^t/ and as the 
District Eaiiway runs beneath, special pmcaiitums had to be taken 
to support it while the line was In aouree of eonstrootion. 

Apart horn Sgures forming integral portions of public buildings, 
such as that ov^ the entrance to the Victosia Tower at Westminster, 
and that in the c^tre of the fapade of the new Victoria and Albert 
Museum, to mentioni but these, there are only two statues of Queen 
Victoria in London." One is appri^riately the work of the Princess 
Louise, Duchess of Argyll, wdl known as an accomplished artist* It 
was erected a few years since, and represents the late Queen, when 
young, seated and crowned, holding the sceptre and orb^ and gazing 
towards that memorial which the people erected as a reoognitkm of 
the great qualities and blameleBs life of Prince Albert* Beaders of 
Mr. Barrie’s LiUle White Bird will not need to be reminded that this 
statue of the Queen is referred to in that delightful book as ^ The 
Big Penny.’ 

The other statue of Queen Victona stands on the Middlesex side 
of Blackfnars Bridge, and was set up in 1896 by Sir Alfred Beale 
Haslam, as a token of loyalty. It is the work of 0. B. Bird, who 
executed it in 1893. It seems ^tiange, consideiing the length of her 
reign, the splendour of her rul^ mid the great qualities of her mind, 
but above all, the remarkaUe hold she had on the afEections of the 
people, that only two statues at present exist of Queen Victoria in 
the capital of the Empire ; but perhaps it is the very fad; of her 
memory being so finnly enshrined in the hearts of her subjects that 
makes outward reminder of her pem<mali^ unneoessaiy. 

The statues of royal personages other thmi sovermgns in London 
seem to propeily demand a w<mi ; one of tbcBi, indeed, itly holds 
an mseparable plaoe by the side of the gmat Qiie6n----that of her 
beloved Consort, Ptinoe Albert, d whom there are three in London. 
One of these is the ^uestiian Sgme cn Holbom Viaduct, which was 
Gxecut^ by Baccm, unveiled in 1873. The Prince is shown 
saluthig the CSty of Ziondon toad i^|uopiiately gasing towards the 

* Th^e Ib one in the o&atte of Boynl Exchange by nough, and of oourBe the 
great mexnoriid to the Queen in irottb d nttddnghaiti Balace, now in eonrse of 
erection, one 4 deo there k #ei wiUi that of the King and the 

late d Chiidioe, bi the Teiiu^le Bee 
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The Bdcrond iMm ie that which staitoi xmt the Albert Hto in 
what were {(aiacedy the graunds U the Boyal Htnriiealttiral Society, 
and leaeed by that body bom the Oosimitoonezs of the 1851 Eahil^* 
tiosu Pnnoe Albert opened these gardens, which had been hud out 
by Mi.1S^Ad, on the 5th of June 1861, and therefore the statue 
lu» a raiion d'i^re for its positicm ; eepeoially as it faces the Boyal 
C#ege of Music and is in dose proiizmty to those vast buildings 
in whioh sdence and art go hand in hand in the education of the 
people— all matters this enfightoaed Prince ever had dosdy at heart. 

The third statue^ is the oolossai gilt %aie which occupies the 
oentre of the Albert Memorial. It is by Foley, who was also responsible 
for perhaps the finest of the four eml^matic groups at the base, that 
representitig Asia. The Memorial was erected from the designs of 
Sir Gilbert Scott, the cost, 120,0001., being defrayed by public 
subscription, aided by a grant from Parliament of 50,0001., and farther 
supplemented by a contribution from Queen Victoria. 

A Uttle-known statue of a royal personage is that of the Duke 
of Kent, by Gtoagan, at the north end of Portland Place ; a very 
obvious one, that of the Duke of York, second son of George the Third, 
which stands on the top of the great column in Carlton House Terrace, 
on the site of that Carlton House where he so often indulged in the 
unholy revels of the Prince of Wales. The statue, set up on the 
11th of April 1835, is the work of Westmacott ; while the column, 
124 feet high, was designed by Wyatt ; and both were erected by 
public subscription, a wondering posterity still asking itself why. 
Some wit once said that the Duke was plac^ there to be beyond the 
reach of his creditors ; in any case, he seems during his life to have 
extracted sufficient money from the country generally to have obviated 
the necessity for asking the public to subsoribe to a posthumous 
statue ! 

One other effigy which requires a few words has long since dis* 
appeared. It represented the Duke of Cumb^dand— the Butcher— 
* in his habit as he lived,’ and was erected in Cavendish Squf^ in 
1770 bylieat.-General Strode, the sculptor bring John Oheese, who 
exetot^ it in lead gilded over. 

Ilie insori^^ on riie pedestal was as idllows : 

Wiffisin, Difice of Gmn bom Aprfi iSffi, 17il‘--^Siod 1765. 

This equestrto^^to^ was erected by Zient^isni-0«wrai Williain Strode, 
in grtotude lor honoor of Ate publio virtue, 

November dth, iitmo Domsnf, 

lliem is ato one 3U>ugh in the Bojal Bmhange. 

>' In Tbs Jlhmiiiimr for April 12, ISSS, there is an aeooont ^ the tosing of the 
statue to the t<^ ol the 
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joal of fiiiticisni ; aa dM tba fact tbat tlte Buko waa i^^psesanted in 
miEtaiy garb of tbe period, and not, as bad bitb^ been tbe 
n^, m (Me attjre. Even Sir Joehna Reynolds found lEanlt with 
M Dmmie took oooasiim to remark that ‘ in tins 

tc)Wn noay be seen an equestrian sti^ne in a modem diesS) wbicb 
may be sufSioient to deter modem m*ti8ts from such attempt.* 

The Igure was removed in 1868 in order to be recast, but for some 
reason or other it was never lepiaoed, and its late is stall open to 
oonjeeture. 

Taken as a whole, the royal statues in I^ndon are not satisfying, 
inasmu^ as fox no less than four of Charles the Second, counting 
those which have disappeared, we have two of Victoria ; George the 
Fourth is represented and Edward the Third ne^ected ; Henry the 
!B1fth, Edward the First, and William the Virst have none of them 
been honoured in this way; but James the Second stands by the 
Admiralty, and George the First, against all the (sanons of art and 
good taste, dominates the steeple of a church ! 


E. Bebesford Changellob. 





PRINCE BULOW 

AN APmMCIATION 

Tmt pireflent Germada Gha&aeBor is one of ike very few contm^tal 
siatesmen whose speeches i^quently atiam to hea^nes and double 
oolumns in the British Press, privileges it rarely grants to any foreigner. 
Many of his phrases have become international catchwords like those 
of Bismarck and Disraeli ; and his opinions are quoted and criticised 
as having an importance to Europe equalled only by those of some four 
or five rulers and outstanding personalities, with whom the general 
public is far better acquainted. All his movements are carefully 
chronicled, and every declaration of policy receives the gravest atten- 
tion, both within and beyond the limits of his own country. Few 
public men of the present day have been so savagely attacked or so 
warmly defended, and few indeed can be said to hold so dominating 
an influence on the world’s afiairs. 

But if he is one of the most striking, he is also one of the least under- 
stood, of the personalities of contemporary history. It is possible to 
read long and intimate descriptions— more or less reliable — of the likes 
and dislikes, the daily life, and personal traits of a score of smaller 
celebrities ; but the study which shall deal even ever so lightly with 
the aims and convictions, the life apart from politics, in a word the 
real self, of the highest oiScial of the German Empire has yet to be 
written. 

Of Prince Biilow the German Ghancellor, the world hears much 
but knows little ; of Bernhard von Biilow the man, it knows absolutely 
nothing. No doubt, as far as his private life is concerned, this is 
owing to his own reserve, to the almost studied aloofness from any- 
thing like the self -revelations so freely given by other prominent 
actors in the political drama— his own Sovereign or President Boose- 
velt for example. For it is one of his many paradoxes that while few 
statesmen are so accessible to the Press, or so frank and courteous 
in their dealings with it, so long as it is concerned merely with questions 
of policy ; yet if a correspondent at^mpts to get the faintest perscnal 
note iqto t}^ inteiwie w (foe he German or foreign) he is gently but firmly 
baffled, and that in such a way that not the most mtre|ttd of American 
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life of anyone who is pF0ii:iin6n% helm it^ and to 
ment of such lig^t aocc^din^y; Also it is very difficult to judge a 
man’s political work with any justice if one Imows nothing of the 
deeper motiTSs, the guiding principles, which are the source of hk 
actions. Prince Blilow is now in his eleTenth year of office-^xun 
1897 to 1900 as Forelpi Secretary, and thenoe onward as Chancellor 
of the Impire. Looking back over tiiis period, many will think 
they can detect great inconsistencieB and serioiis mistakes, as well as 
briffiant achievements and imdoubted progress. But most of his 
critics ignore two facts in their survey. Firstly, the tenible difficulties 
— especicdiy with regard to foreign afEaks—which beset him on every 
hand, difficulties not of his own making, for he either inherited them 
from the former OhanoeUor or encountered them afresh from a too- 
impulsive Sovereign, bent on being to a great extent his own Foreign 
Minister and easily influenced by other counsels than those of his 
responsible advisers. Secondly, that German politics cannot under any 
ciroumstanoes be measured by British standards, and that, therefore, 
thanks to the hopeless division of parties, the predominant influence 
of the Crown, and many other factors, much that would be incompre** 
hensible in English Parliamentary life is a simple necessity of political 
existence in Germany. 

His eight years as Chancellor have been practically one long series 
of conflicts — with the Socialists on home government, with some 
hostile Court influence on foreign affairs, with the Centre on Oolonial 
questions, and Anally ?dth extremists of ^1 parties, who would cheer- 
fully wreck the Empire in order to carry out some theory of their 
own, or to serve the * particidarist ’ interests of their speciid State as 
against the welfare of the whole. But in spite of all t^ he can look 
back on a great deal of good work aocomphsh|6d-->-aoGomp]ished, too, 
in tixe toeth of difficulties such as might weU have dii^Q^yed a man less 
resdinte of wil, less dauntless of hearts Ab^ost toe flist speeches 
he made in toe Eeiohstag dealt with the Boer War ; and since every 
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Blit tore^ to been attempta Blade to represent him as at any 
ito prtoazily responsible to the tenidon caused in Fzanco-Cfeman 
Xand, by a kind of refiex actkin, An^o-^emmi) reiattoiis during 
that period. This I believe to be a most utter perversion of the true 
facts (d the case. It was not ihe existence of France’s en^sfito, but 
the undkgnised hoslility towards Gfermany with which tor then Fcureign 
Ministo strove to imbue them, that awoke that suspicion and resent- 
ment in the German people which rendered a crisis of some sort 
inevitable. 

Now that the clouds are <]ispersed--at any rate to a time— I think 
110 sensible person can doubt that it was not the Anglo-French Agree- 
ment, or the good understanding to which it totified, but the continued 
slights and provocations of M. Dekass^ which threatened Europe with 
the danger of war. For that there was such a danger no one who 
was in Germany during the summer of 19Q5 can question to a moment. 
It is aQ very well to M. Delcass^ to say that Germany would never 
have gone to war merely to Morocco — ^Prince Biilow said as much 
himself in the Beichstag ; but he added that any Great Power worthy 
the nmne will fight to the last gasp if it believes its prestige, its honour, 
and thereby the very safety of its existence, threatened. And there 
we /cpme to the crux of the whole matter. Rightly or wrongly, the 
greit majority of Germans did believe their country so threatened. 
They may have been mistaken, but at least they were sincere, and it 
was in that very sinoenty that the danger lay. 

Now, it has been suggested that throughout the Grisis two distinct 
policies were being pursued in Berlin — one by the Kator, favourable 
to France, the other by Prince Bidow, hostile to her. To those who 
know the German Constitution such an idea is absurd on the face of 
it; to since no (hanodlor can hold office a day longer thah the 
Baisex chooses, and since Kais^ and ChaaMS^or must to in oototant 
touch witii each other, owing to the former’s personal eontio) of 
State affisirs, it is tozly evident that a smious d^mnos 
questions cl policy (which this most oartainly would tove been)^^^ m 
lead to the itotant xeaignuticm of the Ctooceito. & kfito hto 
Bince BffiMr’s enemies tried to prejudice 
but his Heiasty was to too kyal to his Ftot 1^^ 

<Miunsek ; exited bii ini^ 
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ing worries of that time told on his health, whmh had already withstood 
years of ccmstant overwork. Hie wonid not spare htmseK, and it was 
ohm^acteristic of Mm that, iU and wcnm out as he was, he infdsted on 
being present at a fmeipi afiairs debate in the Beichstag and person^ 
ally viinBoating his policy. The result was a severe fmnting fit, which 
compiled even him to take a brief i^pite from his overwhelming 
routine of work. 

After a long absence, not by any means all holiday, he returned to 
Berlin, soon to prove himself in his old fighting form during the brief 
and stormy session wMch preceded his dramatic dissolution of Par- 
liament. Indeed, the great speech on the foreign relations of Germany 
which he made in the Beichstag on the 14th of November 1906 was one 
of the most brilliant ever heard in that Assembly. But the powerful 
Catholic ‘ Centre * Party which had for so long .supported him on 
national questions — and especially with regard to those laws widening 
and furthering Social Reform wMch have been one of the most note- 
worthy achievements of his policy— suddenly failed in their allegiance. 
There can be little doubt that this was owing less to dissatisfaction 
with the Colonial Esrimates of the Government (the ostensible cause 
of the quarrel) than to their attack on the new Colonial Minister, Herr 
Demberg — an attack which it was believed would have resulted in his 
instant dismissal. 

Prince Biilow, however, was not the man to throw over one of his 
ministerial colleagues at the bidding of a few party leaders, even though 
they were among his most influenrial supporters. He has been called 
^Napoleonic’ in bis discipline, but invariably kind and considerate 
to ihi suboidtnates and loyal to his fey[ow*«ministers. Demanding 
hH)m them the same unsparing devotion to thek work which he gives 
himself, he had long been amdous to secure a more efficient head of the 
Golmdid Office . 

In Heir Demberg Im at last Mund therefore it would 

hawl^ to the Bm|^ to mcrifioe him, as well as an 

impemjMty to Chimcefior^ chivaif^ nature. 1 think I have 
said mough to show that though ^ oonffict with the deeply 

to be Mgretted, yet at the time it was a pohrieM neoes^ as well as 
a point of personM honour. Pot Ihe ColoniM question had become 
of ikKih 1^ interference in 
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in office X most firmly believe. I'rei!^ qtuwtionii, such as the Polish 
Bifi> too iMly cxiticised by sentimeiitaiiets who have Httle or no 
loiowledge of Ihussia^s oomphcated and thorny task with i^aid to 
disloyal Polish subjects, and the more pressing dffiloulty of the Prussian 
franchise afiair, seem only too lik^y to s|^ up the Nal^nalist parties. 
Ho one will deny that the present electoral system of Prussia is 
miserably inadequate ; but to alter it at once to the * one man one 
vote * plan would be to encounter all those dangers inseparable from 
too violent, and above all too sudden, a change in the structure of 
the State. As the Empire already possesses univexsal sufirage the 
question can hardly be as urgent as the Socialists strive to make it 
appear. What is needed is a policy of sane and moderate reform ; 
but the nations are slow to leam from history, and from Nature her- 
self, that all great and enduring progress is made gradually. 

In spite of these difficulties, however, the difierences between the 
right and left wings of the Bloo have been composed at least 
temporarily, and the session which opened so stonnily closed in com- 
parative cairn. 

It is as grand an aim as ever statesman set before him, this brave 
attempt of Prince Billow’s to teach the German people the real 
meaning of Constitutional Gk>vemment ; but whether it is possible 
for it to succeed under the present political conditions may well be 
doubted. Tet even if it fails there are some failures which are nobler 
than success, and a new element—the vox popirff— will have been 
brought into German politics, never wholly to disappear. 

The great problem of the re-organisation of the national finances 
is one on which the various sections that make up the Bloc are 
grievously divided, and it seems well-nigh impossible that any practical 
scheme can be evolved which will at all reoonofie the conflicting views 
of this unstable majority on whose continued existence that of the 
Chancellor himself, politically speaking, perhaps depends. 

Nevertheless he has fought and won so many deiiqiezate parlia- 
mentary battles in the past, that it is surely not too much hope 
that the old datmtless courage, the old superb power as a teader of 
men wi& enable him yet again to overcome the terrible obstacles 
which con&oht him, and to build up a really strong, united^ a^ 
worthy majorii^ out of the chaos of piur^ that noir^ 

Bloc. ' ' ^ ■■■ ■■■■■'. r.- - ■ 



German Govemmeht is one of the best guarantees for Europe psa<^* 
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tbe whok^^^ w that so iMpcntet am it^ it as Gmmanj sbo^d 
be qmiot, oontented, and proe|»erom B is wmetfy needful to eimpbiisiis 
P^iioe B^ow^s earnest and eonsist^t sibirts to place 
relations of Oermany and Great Br^ain im a more cordial and fiien#y 
basia In Im speeobes, peisonaliy, and above idl in bis actual ioieig^ 
policy, be bag done bis utmost to remove mi^ and to 

avmd friction. The kindly bospitabfy to the Bntisb journalists wbo 
idtited Berlin last year, tbe stsaigbtiorward declarations of policy, 
and the wmm^beart^ approval of evmy scbeme for enabling the two 
nations to know more of eaob other, and so to like each other better, 
wffl be fresh in the memory of all It is probable that nothing has 
damaged the cause of Anglo-German friendship more than the recent 
German Navy BUI, and the distrust it has aroused in a country whose 
very existence depends on her naval supremacy. That Great Britain 
must retain this supremacy unchallenged is a fact recc^;nised by vir- 
tually every party in the State. But it should be remembered that 
Germany has never pretended to have either the will or the ability 
to challenge it, and that in view of the changes wrought in naval 
warfare by the practical demonstrations of the Russo-Japanese con- 
flict and the intioduction of more powerful battleships, every first- 
class Power has been compelled to re-organise its naval d^ences. 
Germany is not the only Power who has started building Dread- 
noughts — ^France, Japan, and the United States have done the same, 
and they are. not suspected of designs on their neighbours’ property. 
It is only fair to admit that Germany has at least one obvious reason 
for strengthening her fleet — ^namely, the rapid development of her 
trade and mercantile interests, and her responsibilities as a Great Power 
to protect her subjects settkd in foreign lands, tasks which she must 
render it strong enough to perform. Surely the fault lies rather in 
the unsatisfactory state of feeling between the two conntaries than in 
any measures which tither of them may deem it necessary to take in 
their own d^ence. 

I leel tiiat wy tiretoh of Prince BiUow’s pohtical career woul^ be 
iuoom{Aete without a brief allution to the so-called * Camarilla It 
is prol^biy true that a smidl clique bittetiy inimi^ him, both per- 
sonally pebtieally^ had a oertam anmunt of^^ i^ in Court 
mchsSt 1 think tins has been much exaggerated. Their 

boatiliy waa, of course, oaz^ully^ o^ the Emperor, but 

nev^ete it eoiiitiite^^^ dinouement 

>^hk»|iL removed these persona from the arena of public life the 

or indirectly. 

It wil be said, perhape, that ha to have warned the Emperor 
tgaim^ then^ and 

that It would be impostible for a Mmistar to rid himself of l^ enexnies 
% conoeming to his 
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Si^te&d fai^pil^r hm m pmli^. No aia^i^ k too daatardljr, no lie 
too outnqpeona^ to be employed for tiie pnipoee of diimredBl^^^ o^ 

advel!8aryv;;^■■■;■:':^'^^■ 

I have of Fiinoe Bldow^s ‘ enemka/ and 
by any means too forcible to deseribe ibe intimid^ and the spit^ 
inkigoea which any stateeman wi^ a resolute policy, dkdamful 
biib^ and threats, has to encounter when he holds the sapromely 
difBonk post of Geinmn 

inrning from the official to the more personal side of his character, 
perhaps the first thing to BtAh& anyone who has even a slight 
acquaintance vdth his private life k the contrast between the im* 
pertarbable, almost cynical attitude assumed in public and the gracious, 
kindly, chivalrous nature revealed to those who know the real man— 
a nature retaining the magic charm of sincerity and singleness heart, 
in spite of that wide knowledge of the world and brilliant culture 
which have made him one of the foremost diplomatkts in Europe. 
With most people the outside veneer disguises the commoner material 
underneath, but with Bernhard von Biilow it is the exact opposite — ^the 
veneer k assumed in order to hide the beauty of that which underlies 
it. It k for thk reason that, although he k justly acknowledged to 
be a great orator, hk speeches are in a sense misleading, for if they 
occasionally reveal hk true character, they are more often mere 
brilliant tours de force, epigrammatic, fiippant, almost reckless ; 
but representing after all rather fireworks thrown up to dazsle and 
bewilder than the steady light of hk resolute purpose. 

It may as well be admitted at once that thk k a dangerous attitude 
for any man to take up with regard to public opinion, for it k safer 
to court popularity than to despise it ; and since the world generally 
takes you at your own valuation, it k the wkest plan to proclaim your 
virtues from the housetops. 

But there is a certain type of temperament which k proud to such a 
degree that it prefers being mkjudged to ezpiaining itself. Those 
who belong to it have to pay tha price of tlmir {udde, sooner or later, 
but even then they suffer in silmice. If ever Ibe day shouid coins when 
the Fourth Chancellor k driven from office like hk great predeikssor, 
hk enemies will not be gratified, as were those of Bkmarek^ by a storm 
of iws^nate protest ; for whoie the pride of led to seK-v^ 
tion, the pride of the other would seal hk Ups from anyth^^^^ 
than a plWeless jest. The bem sabreur of debate, Bi^oo k 
never merdiess to his opponents, lefying mom on tl^ 
tempered irony than on the savage invective to whkffi ^ Sekhiti^ k 
so much adiUoted* But 
the aiiy manner which 8< 
more earnest beneath it 
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htigit 9^ ior heart and tester aaii^poilfld in tlie mud dma 

WItan one few the eriial^ tite 

(mr#^ and the many aiixietiei oooatimtly ^cpmAf 

this kdemitaMe hitoyaiicy of la oiie the most valaabk giCta 
he ^osaeBses. 

in pexBonal appearanee the Omoodlor is a irorthy ]!epie 8 e] 3 tatiiB!e 
of timt Medd^ anatooraoy the of whose membeza 

made Booh an impreBsion on the great NapObo said to bis 

Marshals : ‘I can make yon into kings, but not into Heeldenburg 
nobles.’ Tall, wil^ a stately cairiage of the head aod shonlders which 
gives him grace and distanotion, he has the broad brow of intellect, 
and a mouth and diin (oleimHBhaven except lor the soldierly moustache) 
which show courage, energy, and decision. But it is the eyes which 
arrest attentiou--eyes beautiful and fearless, that meet you with a 
directness and sinoenty rare indeed in any class, but for a diplomatist 
almost unique. It is a face steadfast, proud, and self-reliant ; yet 
with a sunny-tempered kindness and grace in it which wins atraight to 
the heart. 

A man’s faith is a sacred thing, not to be lightly commented on 
by strangers ; and it is only possible to allude very briefly here to the 
deep religious feeling, which is shown sometimes even in his speeches ; 
but those who ignore or overlook this aspect know very little of his 
true character. It is many years now since he married the beaulibl 
and gifted woman whose devoted comradeship has made an unfluling 
background of love and sjonpathy for a life politically so stcurmy and 
eventful. To those who have seen them together it is di£&cult to think 
of one apart from the other, so perfect is the cmnmunity of thought 
and interest. And if the PrinceBB wishes^-as it is said sometimes 
that she does— Icn: a life in which there would be no auxi^y fur his 
safety, a life in which they WCuld be able to have more ^me to them- 
sdves, and to dwell br from the noise and strife of the great new-built 
metropolis of Central Europe ; yet there b im more paci^ 
no more h«j|^iil Hinister’s wife, to be found in any of the world’s 
captidB than ^e present German * Be&oitokandmm.’ It is at 
Noxdjsrney, dm littto storm-swept island in the North Sea, where they 
have s;i^t ^ sOmmer holidays and where their 

charm msnnef rmd kindness ei brntit h$m made 1h^ universally 

a lew shjM w^ freedom 

p^iic his and Ihe shnple ofen^air ^basures which they find so 
a the s^»ss cd lib Bmrlin Parhimientary season. But 
Irnm Ihh wh^ lipmmon and it 

b 0^ ait^ are lewmded by 

^ bultonhole, and a service- 
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ouob a de&i^i At NozdorBoy, too, Prinoe BiSoar caa izidiilge to his 
boart’s oonteot in Ibe adiag ^ wliioh he is so pasmziateiy fondi tor 
is mf imonat oi spk^did j^ofrii^ he had on ^ wea^nigh 
houndless ospaose of him, level sho^* But this fonns only a biief 
int^lnde ib that life of earnest work whose many-sided activities 
leave so iltle i^^ 

In trj^ to sum up the general tmnd of Prince Billow’s pdiey, 
I ^ink I oannot do better than <}uote from one of his own speeches : 

I oaimot govern this country solely for the benefit of Catholios, or solely for 
the benefit of Protestants, any more than I can oonsoientionsly govern with the 
support, and therefore wholly in ^ interests of, any one of the great political 
parties* That might secure my own mai(»rity, but not the true welfare of the 
State* I am willing to oo>operate with any party which has this at heart; 
and it is my duty to hold the balance even between conflicting interests to the 
best of my ability, and strive always to promote the good of the whole, giving 
justice to all, but favour to none. 

INo one who knows modern Germany can deny that it is just such a 
brave, yet moderate and far-sighted policy as this which she requires 
at the present time. For there is no doubt that she stands now at a 
very critical period in her history. The extraordinary and rapid 
increase in national prosperity has brought in its wake a great wave 
of materialism which is fraught with the gravest dangers to the State. 
^ Where there is no vision the people perish,* and the practical 
Hedonism of some phases of the national life, more particularly 
in the great cities, is deadly alike to soul and body. Bismarck’s 
proud boast, ‘ We Germans fear God and no one else,’ wiU cease to 
be true if the old steadfast faith is undermined, for the nation which 
has forgotten the fear of God has taken the first step towards learning 
the fear of man. All who love Germany must eamestiy hope that she 
will speedily win back that noble idealism which is so especially the 
heritage of her people. But the grandest code of ethies never availed 
to save one soul, much less to uplift and inspire a nation ; and the great 
need for Germany to-day is not so much, as some wouM have us 
believe, Liberalism--8ome wonder-working formula of self-government 
—as the old, old need of humanity : * Back to Christ,’ Prince BlSlow’s 
wise and patient statesmanship seeks first to educate the peo|4o to 
a better sense of what is desirable and what is attainabk in the national 
mdstenoe^and meanwhile to gradually give them more and more power 
of seif-govemment, by enhancing the importance of the Beiohati^ to 
an extent never known before in Geiman politics^ and by striving 
draw from that body all the dements making tmr good in the 
and fuse tbem together into a governing ma|oi^ be 

patriotic but peaoefol, loyal to the old traditions, 
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THE TRANSVAAL TODAY 

FROM A WOMAN*S POINT OF VIEW 

What is the Transvaal to-day ? 

Ga 2 dng from one of the highest points outside Johannesburg, the 
eye wanders over miles of wild, impressive country. To the right 
a belt of trees rises like an island on the swelling plain ; to the left, 
beyond the irregularly scattered houses, a sweep of uncultivated veld 
stretches to the Pretoria hills ; beyond those hills loom the Magalies- 
berg mountains, rugged and austere, usually outlined strong and 
bold against the hard, bright sky, yet often shrouded in mist, like a 
mist of regret for the dead who lie there, almost forgotten, among the 
steep kopjes and the shadowy valleys — ^those dead who, alas ! almost 
seem to us now to have given their lives for a vain cause. 

To the eye the Transvaal is a magnihcent country, full of space, 
full of possibilities, and full of welcome. It is a country in which all 
men ; farmers, prospectors, miners, engineers, should find ample scope 
in which to make a living. Not only is the earth abundantly rich in 
minerals, but the soil is so fertile that if the modem methods used in 
other countries were applied to it, it would soon be converted from 
a great desert into dowering gardens, smiling fields, and thick forests. 
As it is now, however, the Transvaal is merely one huge monument 
to the memory of slaughtered soldiers, blighted lives, and wasted 
energy, money, md time. It is also a vast playground h>r treachery. 
The old white flag trick is being enacted over and over again upon 
another fleld. Under the promise of peace and amity, under the 
pretext of retrenchment and reorganisation, hundreds are being 
hudied daily towards starvation and degradationu Here an unfortu- 
nate derk is mulcted of his 3002. a year, there other pocnrly paid civil 
serviptB have their local and marriage allowances cut ofl ; but a 
wealthy Boer farmer obtains a penrion of lOOOL^ a 

Imn idcaid that few men sitting at ease^^^^m^ realist 

to what w e^ the kat isw years in South Airioa hai/^ be^ 

or can uMerstand what the pr^ 
lived in id t^ ]>at(di eepnbhcs before rire war. 
our right our dioice was 
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^diite^ce thefe maiiitmi by tiie pmmtent mmm tevdlBd 

m $1^ at 6^7^^ BxitttAi, M til Mt tbat atatp of 
coidd Bot laa^ Wo ai know liat tkougk Ijbe Biltyi fion i$ laid 
to^i w&em arotmi he is awake to ; and wken war Was 

dedsfed^ we tdld eaok other, we in a new land, that 

d^ii^rfuioe was at hand. 

War was declared, and from ai parts of the ifiohe the angry sons 
of England homed to defend tite r^ts of broths Ike 
h(monr of the flag. 

For myself, though war meant partiii|[ for a tune, it seemed more 
tdieraMe than what has foiowed, because of our hope. Besides, 1 
was idlowed to join my husband before many months had passed, 
and was thus able to share with him the triak of ihe 
campaign. 

It was a life of haunting amdety, often aggravated by personal 
ill-health, by the wail of a sick child, the sight of a little, wan, pinched 
face, and the knowledge that a dear one was ailing for lack of neces- 
sities which were readily available to the Boer women and children 
in the concentration camps. There is nothing picturesque or romantic 
about modem warfare ; it is monotonous and tedious in the extreme ; 
and long before the end my ears had grown tired of listening to the 
ceaseless tramp of men marching to their death, tired of the distant 
echo of rifles and the occasional booming of big guns. When it was 
over, however, there followed a sense of satisfaction. The insults 
had been wiped out; Englkh women and men could hold up their 
heads and gaze the world in the face. To be told that one belonged 
to a nation of cowards had been the least of the gibes flung at the 
English settlers by those who owed allegianoe to their sovereign — 
an insult that is as hard for a woman to bear as for a man ! indeed, 
after the war tkinp began to improve in a remarkable manner, for 
the Boms had found, it seemed, that the English were not a nation of 
cowards, mid that it would be better to live at peace with them. It 
was then that the great |n was r^e : Bamatism was 

dead I ‘ Your late enemy will in ail probabihty beocwme your ruler— 
we weie tcfld— you must not oidy work with, but under him. You 
must love him. Ifoie than that, you must mamediate^ that 
you evca* foi^ agamst faim, althou^ you have pr^^^ in your family 
of what that long wm: ocat you in the shape cf. a Child who will be 
an invalid You must bury 

ev^ #6 smudkat and inci- 

den^y you lost in it. You must Mm 

your ii^ enemy on both cheeks. You must put away all recollection 
of Us many dc^ of iaeaebsry in the past, aod trust him with your 

if wei#eed^^^t^ 

wo not supped 
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Id hegOEk Boer imm to )be oliNiiNSi^. 

&mm» on myom ^o need tkem ! We to became 
l)tfD:i8^ yet meml)m of ^ greet Britieli Empire 

ol wUch we were ell so inoidinAt^y proud. South A&ka, and in 
particttliur the Txansyaal, was to beoon^ the mhest w of that 
wonderhil Empire, and all the dwellers in the !?Tan8yad who yalued 
and loved it were to combine to defeat the rapacious cartalists and 
freody lortuneeeekers, who only came to rob the land, then leave it 
again. It was to be a white man’s land, a married man’s land, not 
a land of grass widowers and extravagant women. 

The previous Gkivernment had been too lavish ; over-generous 
salaries had been given to m^ who did nothing discernible to earp 
them and who had done little noteworthy in the past. These men in 
most cases had no wish to remain in the land, neither had they fought 
for it on one side or the other ; they had merely come like vultures 
when the fray was over, and when they had gorged enough they 
would fly away again. It was through them the country was being 
ruined, and this must Cease. Retrenchment was certainly to take 
place, but married men with large families were to have first con< 
sideration, more especially the men who kept their families in the 
Transvaal 

These golden schemes were all propounded to us before the elec- 
tLons. It soon became a common thing to see Ihitchmen slapping 
Englishmen on the back, and to hear them calling each other * old 
chap,’ to hear of them hobnobbing at sports, and shooting side by side. 

At times this sudden change flrom a deep-seated hatred to a full- 
blown friendship on the part of so conservative and tenacious a people 
as the Boers seemed strange to us ; still, as trees grow quickly in the 
Transvaal, why should not love and new ideals grow quickly also t 
Thus, on promises which seemed so full of good sense and fair 
and abo on the votes of a number of thoroughly deluded En|^iishmeii, 
the Boer ministry came into power, and everyone pzedioted that it 
would not be long before the prosperity of the country* would be well 
and lastingly assured. 

Eagerly men leaped into matrimony, while otiitexs who, for the 
sake of economy, had kept their families in England, now hastily 
recalled them. A hint alao^ began to be circokted that a knowledge 
of Dutch would soon not be merely useful, but absdutely essential, 
and afl thoM who could command a few words of the Tail began to 
exercise i^ose words with seal, while others, who would have leered at 
the ideiif of learning it a &w years ago, now commenced to do so. 
Paients also hurriedly to send their children to in 

Tramvaal, and 1^ to Dutdi Mei^ and 

ances of the pre-war days> lettem W 
alxnost of vefl^^ paii^ yearn 

These lett^s remmned unanswered. Instead cd lie pi^phes^ 
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rmt^^ with a view to cuttmg down e:iipeo^ and eons6q;iieiiMff 
saladeB wd st^ Singoiarly rotarencltmentsy osoe 

started, seemed solely at ttw exp^ise of the hard-workmg £n|^h 
official. 

CSmsimaB came and went— not a very pleasant Omsimas lor 
any of w along the Eand— and insecod not to say aotoal privation, 
increased. Depression was umversaL Men who iised to drive to 
their work now began to patronise the trams ; others who had always 
gone into town by tiram either stodied bow tiiey could make the 
cheapest &re answer or took to walking the entire way. Men who 
had always gone to hotels or restaurants for dinner suddenly dis- 
covered that it suited their health better to eat sandwiches ; some- 
times the few sandwiches meant for one man’s midday meal served 
to feed a still more unlucky mortal who otherwise would have starved* 
With every successive week the stream of workers deprived of their 
livelihood grew larger. Some struggled homewards. Others stayed 
in the Transvaal buoyed up with the hope that things wouM surely 
improve, only to find themselves brought so low that they were forced 
to r^ort to unskilled work for a maintenance. Many weU-eduoated 
men were actually reduced to working in the sewerage trenches ab 
a wage of from 2s, 6d. to 4s. a day. 

It was at this time that it became apparent that by a ‘ white 
man’s land ’ the Boers meant a land in which Englishmen would be 
compelled through want to accept lower wages than the niggers^ 
and that by a ‘ married man’s land ’ they meant a land for the Dutch 
family. Englishmen began to grow afraid of being seen speaking to 
Englishmen. To be British meant to fmd that every avenue of decent 
employment was closed. With the dwindling Civil Service the shops 
and stores began to close down, furniture sales became more and more 
common, and everywhere auctioneers could be heard ydliiig at 
apatbetie crowds who gathered in sale rooms lor tiie purpose of killing 
time, not for the sake of buying. The pawnshops ahme did a thriving 
trade, and among the various things with wMch men parted in order 
toieahse alew shiliuigB were Sing’s and Que^ Heirlooms, 

jcweScs^, works of art, and even dresses ware aiw 
jewelleigr, being sent to Europe for sale in forrign tovms ; the 
clothes often ffiiiiUng their way on to the backs of ^ 0 Kaffirs 
yho, wKh w^HsMethed coiars ro^^ grimy neeks and jeers 
in thrir goggling eyes and ^^^0^ us unlucky 

parammmt race siQiercSiously out of thrir path. 
^ e^ heard eases of B food and shelter from 

the for poverfy among^ 

l^aeit man #are treated as ^ the 
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Wi^ #t«9t3r suooessiva pt^f of hk power , the Btttdimtik 
thiop lhi|^ wiem^ 6kitl^ 

: .py i f p^^ m- the e^tcj of the Batch, Butch chkieeu 

learn Bug^h. Neitiker uNudd thdr parents continue to 
ack^ Bad it not been proved kuig 

ago that the old methods w^bet^ suited to South Africa ? 

Was not Soutik AMca once agra Dutch country, to be ruled by the 
Butch ? Why also ihouM t^^ be so much about devdoping 
the knd ? 1^ land was already produdng too much ; it was pro- 
ducing more than the Boer fanner cooid consume, and he was being 
driven to the absurd expense of expcurting I Rampant again was the 
old laxy Boer sfrat, whidi was always suspicious of progress, even if 
it spdt prosperity, because at the same time it might spell work. 
A little anecdote ilhistrative of this peculiar point of view may not 
here come amks. A Bo^ girl once told me that her brothers used 
to play marUes with the eggs which they found on the farm in great 
quantities. When I expressed horror at the wanton waste, she 
replied : * What would be the use of odlecting the eggs ? It means 
a lot ol wmh for nothing ; all one can get for them in town is 5s. or 
7s. a dom ; who would trouble to work for so little ? Better let the 
boys play marbles vdth them.* 7his is the sfurit of the back- veld 
Bm who to-day roles the Trai»vaal and will soon rule South 
Africa. 

Never has the antipathy to modem improvmnent and to those 
who are best qualified to maintain it been. nEiore disastrously ^s^^ 
tiian in the destruction of the South African Constabulary. Men 
who have spent their fives fmm youth in forces such as the Bmtdand 
(m& Bechuanalaiid Pdioe, who speak both Butch and the native 
languages, and who have a real knowledge of tiie native mces, 
are now deprived of die work for whidi they aim are sm^^ 
11m serviM of many atatwait Cotoniab have alao bedi discaid 
C an a dta sr--s<Mne of whom iud aerve^ with the North^W^ 
Atmtitilku^ New Zeabodem have been labeled ^ 
and worried out d the country. Among theae ire n^ 

who f care for the Irmisvaal, and hid 
it Ihri^ hoi^ quite ready and wpiag to gd W the 

|>Utch, took a gmiial intmris ; thsy'i^ 

impart to grdtd ku^^ d the wori^ ^ 

them a vahrid^ d coder ai^ ohaafinets, tlN ^ 

proverbial|r his pemon, h<^’ 
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b4^§o]HiRttieH ia As8on& ikMiMt «ld ; 
win^iMi HMk v|o nl^t taadb ^ 

for hawwitf Md Bot ao hu kadem toii yoi. Beaidw, u OdonnlB, 
tJiwe aalii dbottU ]»y» foof^ iv dt» Bi^iA&b, luit agiuBBt tiHat^ 
tluB li a pd^ Oil idudli tiie Saidl sadankiad 

of tiM n fhcf in^^togii^ 

oat of Sootb Afnea most go. Aiid ao titiqr are gdng, bade to 
their «<ra hoaua, Tearaqr tint never agaki fra ihe 

EmpM. Qxm tl^ Teae prood to tiheBuelvea / aoBs tik 

10 ^ 1 %* mw are Oanaduna, or AaBtrabna^ as the case mt,j he, 
notitbog mote. 

The Transvaal to-day k not onfy a grave vtii«n wasted energMS 
and shattered ideals fie heaped; it is tin dmhphigfpoaad 
of aqaaadered British aumey. I do not ref«r to the big rams 
expended by ca^tafiats, bat to the modeet hnndreth, often paid wi^ 
diffieolty by the small man, in the shape of ifi-iqpared mrati^ instal- 
ments. Have not numerous otelcs and tdloials, men of aS desaip- 
tions, in ket, hud oat all they could posaiUy afhnd, and often a great 
deal more, in the hope of eventually beomning thrir own ImsUmds ? 
Tbe great Mea of the majority iu any Smith African town k to own 
their own house ; and quite ri^tly too, if they are gtnng to live pw- 
nuuBently in the country. There are hundreds of (m^ houses empty 
now. I^oee who stacnggled, and often stinted themselvee, to pay tin 
intraest cm tiie or^tal sum have lost evnytiung. They mij^t as well 
have speat the money on tiiemselveB and enjoyri fife> a fittle 
more. 

Ckrion^ mom^, Hermans, Ittiians, and other fene^ners seem 
to get »a in tim ^Gcansvati ; mdeed, on a Saturday ni^t one sdmost 
questums vriMtiuBr it k really a &itkh ot^y or not. 1%e Hutoh 
toteriia IsiiifaUMa^ even if tiny do ned like theia, but their iielbg for 
the « very dilkeent. Hw Dutch wiht to see tite B««glkl» 

keevedgiasthey tiMaselms^^^ ‘gomader.* 

Ho diMdk thsiB were inany mkideea made fri tits &Mt settimnent 
peace mas-deelared^ 'lkt''eyin^tiw.]Bi^^ mi^t 
H - uifelim :had'' kdy been. Idt 
timio aaid that if afl the frdse mkes he 

I%edv.i!^:^hl'‘'elaaeftBd^.^ eemeerto, thaha'' 

.^^vd|1^|ib<M^^:edHMim;toriMtik^ that 

^ ho i i ig i eitt'iieliMidtitot^ ^ -H.-he.'had - 

^itheshosuvritiitiheTkknsvutiL Beeanae ef a few ernns the entire 
Vnq^eny was ston^ the rhythm waa eheugwd, and the tesi^ k 
^kooid and eonfuskm. 



{iii^ pec^ trm «6 Isx^ 

i&ixtial Im did ma^ aboid; it, a^d ^ 

aai&do x^f^aiotidii^^o^^ a miUtai^ mmdL to Nitate. 

it lofood 0^ to live those hateM da^ns oi war over to 

nudce it atffi more vexis^oiis it was primoipaliy the iKm who had dcme 
li^ dMag ihe oampaign whose oames beoame so p romiiieiit diixiii^ 
dam fights ; yet 1 am told that tiiey proved as osdiess on the drill 
pmmd 0^ at mnateur warlare as they had dmie on active service. 
Iia|dm^ i»ptai^ and colonds, how plentiM they have been on the 
Band these last few yearn, and what little daiin they have to these 
titibi l Officers in the T.M.B. or C.S.A.B.V. they are no doubt, 
but, when playtime is over, nothing more than clerks in some big 
store or traffic superint^adents* I have heard it remarked that the 
volunteers formed a link between Dutch and English, but I also 
happaaed to hear that the Dutchmen joined the volunteers with a 
lau^ up their sleeves at the chance of learning British methods of 
warfare, also at the chanoe of once more getting hold of a rifle and 
ammunition. Furthennore, it was a heavy expense to the country. 
Even volunteers are not mobilised for notibing, and armoured trains 
do not dash up and down the line without consuming coal and water 
and twing up &e road. It would have been better for the country 
if the money thrown away on the volunteers had been spent in firmly 
estabhshiiig the South African Constabulary, for in a country like 
the Transvaal the police force is an absolute necessity, while the 
volunteer system there is merely another word for recreation or 
ineffioienoy. 

Personjally, among the many pictures which the weary sound of 
the bugles always IningB back to me are two which perhaps I may be 
permitted to mention. 

The first, a squad of dusty soldiers coming slowly across the barren 
country, some tmling wearily on foot, others mounted on tldn^ hal^ 
starved horses. With them a herd of wretched dbe^ and Sr few 
widens drawn by lean oxen ; leaner still the fades of ^ women 
arid children peering out with tearnlimmed ^es frcmi th^^ 

A snmU cdumn of soldiers is bringing in some Bomr fantilm to the 
conoenkation camps. Probably most of those wommi are stil afive, 
and im the fang^ ol the yolnn- 

recall that bitter period when timy wmo bU%ed 
to aocc|^ the hospitality ol thdb:^ 
kind fear ev^^^ the word ‘ cond]tetsim«*^ 

The seeooxi, a^^^^^ h^ dE a 

Every few n^mtes ami ]d^ rooiid 






in dumb ap|»eal. l!lie baidened troopers, however, go past unhee&g^ 
and ilMore the snn has set in Ihe cloudless sky away on the edge of 
the ^lUeless phme, the tired hfs baa This picture is symboEcjsl 

to me the of the British in the Ti^ansyaal, and of 

those who have latdy been expeled from that country. It is the 
JDngiish characteristic to sufier in silence. We lie down in patience, 
dogged and dumb we meet death, and those who ought to help us 
walk by unheeding. 

We English in South Africa are not asking for charity, but justice, 
for our right to work— to live. We do not ev«n ask to be oomp6n<- 
sated for our rained homes, though the Boer has been duly compen- 
sated for the home which he lost in his warfare against the 
British ! 

At this present time there are many old people, both at home 
and in South Africa, who, till recently, considered the future of their 
sons assured, and were preparing to end their own dajns in well-earned 
ease, but who now have to face the necessity of helping their children 
and grandchildren. Single women also are depriving themselves 
rather than see a brother or a sister want. It is hard on them, and 
hard also on the sons and brothers who, after many years of strenuous 
work, find that they have to depend on those who, according to the 
laws of nature, should be depending on them. Have we not a right 
to the land in which we have made our home, under the approval and 
protection of the Mother Country? Our children who were bom 
yonder, and are now exiles with us, are sick with longing for it. More 
than we, they yearn fpr the peculiar glamour of that land, the magic 
buoyancy of the air, the mesmeric enchantment of the starry nights. 
Why should such power over our lives have been given to this narrow- 
minded, egotistical people, with its deep-seated resentment against 
our race ? It might weE have been foreseen how they woxdd use 
tbis power. 

I wonder if the Government at home realise to what an e^ctent the 
Boers are ui^t for the privileges they so gaOy granted them. They 
want to dose the country to every avenue of progress. Already the 
train eMKCvice from towns like Fort Elizabeth to the Band has been 
reduced to tkree times a week. Already there is a whisper that the 
train service from. Cape Town will be fimited, and that soon there 
will be no regular mad from England. By degrees they will get 
back to ^ old days of taek oaM®. Tbe Boers do not want to en- 
courage prospecting, because they do not want the prospector. If 
wealth were^^^t^^ in the country it would mean 

^ore work, like the dog m the smnger they dt on and 

^owl at eveiy man who wants to come and turn the wealth of the 
land to some account ; they do not wan^ it for themselves, but neither 
must anybody else have it. axe« momovmr, indulging in a policy 
of petty revenge and qpite. men who fought against them are 
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mm il by tramj^ijf m them they ruin country ; kt it 1^ ruined, 
^miding they (om dd the cbuii^ of hated names. The $py, the 
knoe^sitter, ttkeimip-f^ the man who tiied to serve both aides, 
may be aSowed to remain a little longer, but those who took an active 
part against these self-styl^ elect of €bd must go. 

Ask a Dutchman straight if he k grateful to Inland for her 
reo^t unprecedented magnanimity, and he will prevaricate. Hk 
eyes will grow shifty, he will twiddle hk thumbs and with forced 
la!^h he will exclaim, * Man ! If there k one thing I admire, it’s the 
way fou English can make pals with us. 1 feel right knocked into a 
heap by it.^ He lays a slight emphask on the words ' you Englkh,* 
it is an emphasis of contempt, for to him this policy of conciliation is 
the poEcy of fear. ‘ They are afraid of us,’ k what the Boer really 
thinks on the subject. ‘ They don^t want to set us against them 
again ; they only Won by a fluke ; just wait and see what we will do 
next time.’ Then he looks up at the Union Jack floating in the sky, 
and wishes in hk heart that next time was come. 

We all know the old proverb about setting a beggar on horse- 
back ; to-day in the Transvaal the beggar k sitting on horseback 
with a long sjambok in hk hand, and his late enemy Ees beneath his 
horse’s feet. Is there no one who will dare to interfere ? 

Thk is the Transvaal to-day. A land of cruel want, where the 
wind comes laden not only with dust, but with the sobs and wails of 
a despairing people, who find themselves being literally trodden down 
to the level of Kafflrs. It k a land of emptiness, of bankrupt sales 
and growing desolation. There are gold reefs and tin fields crying 
for development, but it is of no avail for the prospector or the miner 
to go to the Transvaal in search of employment. There are miles 
and miles of uncultivated land waiting for the plough, but it is useless 
for young Britishers to go out there to settle and farm. For the land, 
with all that is in it or upon it, belongs to the white Boer, who will 
cringe and beg and steal and fight, but must not work. He promked 
his great-grandfather that he would never work, for it k a disgrace ; 
and he must do everything in the same way that hk great- 
grandfather did ; and he must never allow himself or hk ch^ten 
to be led astray by modern ways, which are the invention of the 
devil. 

We did not feel very uneasy about ourselves when we first heard 
the word ^ retrenchment,’ for my husband, though still in the very prime 
of Efe, had been for twenty-three years on the fixed establishment of 
the Ci vil S^vice ; but as rime dragged on we b^gan to gr^ ttuxieus. 
By d^rees men were signalled out and numbered among those to go 
who should have been quite according to the promkes made in 
the early days of electioneering. Sven then we did our best to bdieve 
in the good intentions of our new alMes, for no mae l&es to suspect 



thiki fledges «Aii be so qmMj pxomkea so eadly Isrok^ 

the w<4rds * ahiiety ’ and ^auspcsuia’ were Bothkig new to me» fori 
had sat in ffloemfontein for over two months b^ore war was dediaxed 
itdth my boxes r^ packed, WBiting tilie verdict to leave ; but iiyis 
afto day I remaliied at tike house watching fer my 
husband’s return from town, aiid day gftm he arrived with the 
same sentmioe on his lips ; * No news yet^ but I believe l am all right/ 
Borne days he would come baok with a tantahsing report of a better 
billet and higher pay ; other afternoons he would W ^turbed by 
hints that all salaries were to be reduoed, and that the very neoessary 
local and marriage aUowances were to be stopped. would mean 
an evening of futile calculations and useless resolurions, which would 
always end in the dedaion that it would be madness to make any 
move until we were quite certain. In fact, it was fully twelve months 
before we learnt what our fate was to be, and until two weeks prior 
to knowing it my husband was still hearing that same old sentence^ 

' You are all right.’ In addition yp tha^t that he htri been in the 
Civil Service for so many years he hel4j|dte from imperial officers, 
given to him during thenar, to the efiefet lSiat he was to lose none of 
his past service or privileges ; but it was now questioned whether the 
letters of military officers given during the heat of war. Were in any 
way binding ; and on the strength of a smaU clause in the Cape Civil 
Service rules and regulatiop* wherehjua man can be placed on tem- 
porary pension, he was sKcK^ asi^ on the retrenched list. He 
wished to appeal, as, according to the rules and regulations, an appeal 
is permissible, but this was curtly refused him. He was told that as 
he was only placed on ‘ temporary pension,’ no discussion could be 
entered into on the subject of how he had been treated. 

As * temporary pension ’ meant an income not quite a quarter of 
what his salary had been and no chance of re-establishment, and as 
in the Transvaal there was now to be no progress, and therefore no work, 
and especially no fair play, the outlook was hopeless. We sold our 
furniture at a com|^te loss and started home with bur five children, 
the yomE^t only six months old, Needless to say, I oould afford no 
nucse, ?or the second time we were refugees, but now, with how 
mtiGh more desperate prospects ! Home we came to Lcmd^^ swell 
the rimiks of ffi-used British subjects clamouring lor employment, 
which employment is encouragin^y promised us over here, but is 
somehow Mke the tril lamp of a train, always vanishing round some 
far euinre. Indeed, to Wfi another metaphor, one fech} inclined to 
cry out with the famous Ahee, * Jam yesterday | Jam to-morrow ! 
but never jam to-day/ It is very easy for those in affiuent circum- 
stances to say * wait,’ but what sufiering this wairing means to some 1 
*^0 problem of trymg to males tibe Bmited amount in tho bank last 
for: of those-. WhO;;: . 



Ipilifi^’.: ^ Gmsbtdi, bat iil»aM.ik.'be^|*mWi«d|^.?;-^ 
mkob^eitB :i)iiisn.::. 

'lMiiit)ied';-|iii^b|)^';;:'<^^^^ Empin dniSD^ 

» Quide fMs iwst. !Ow leasoa why swim whan <ijlhei8 slid; k, 
be^iia ^ 

tlkfy lum mamed Datch gids widi mflnsntik Boar ralailsioiiB, or dse 
tilt^ an l^eimdlyes Eni^uh m mde, aitd in mannex 

sad tiiouf^t an as tiuai^ni^y Baleii as dite mothers who bme them. 

BkmiiT Olitu Cabolin. 
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THE CRISIS IN THE NEAR EAST 

L THE AVSTRO-HUmARlAH CASE 

Ths month of October 1908 inaugurated a new phase in the Balkan 
problem. By a aeries of events which were fipom the outset idpthed 
in what is technically called a/ai^ acoomplr, the entke aspect of the 
variouB local, international, a]^ semi-int^national relations of the 
States and nations in the South-Eastern Penimula has assumed a 
new shape and novel potentialities. For days notiang short of a 
very serious coniliot of interests was expected to fdiow, and it can 
hardly; be domed that the waves of de^y ai^tated political and 
religious passions ^surgeld over parts fd Eurc^ with no ordinary 
vehemiSnce. !Fhe interests involved are, in more than one case, of a 
Isi'^reachti^ <dmracter, and, direotiy or indirectly, the whde of 
Burc^ pays dose attention to thi; issue of a czissi that only a few 

; othii'lli ;tiat of' 

Fortiinatdy for tiiie higher mtexests a& (xmoerned, the artutra* 
not been, it lesorted^^^i^ ^ ih^ 
^016 m b position to take a move diqiaainoiiate and a oslmer diew 
the events d Oetoher 1$08. In fact, so rapidly have eimts and 

■■ . \ 


pmom mioved duii^^ last meks, Itaiit 

W§bii fxs^ beaiiiill^'^^^ £x the pcmm^ 

in the Near Ea»V mthgi^ oertain^^ ' In order to do so, I 
oonsidered it, of course, to secure the niost 

and authorstatsve informai^'liiit the very quarters where the events 
and fonts tsetxmf^ had oxif^nated. This valuaUe inforxnation was 
granted m at first hemd and in a Kberal manner. As in all great 
pohticd moves and msastn^es, thore no doubt, in the latest 
Balkan events mom thmi one conmderation, motive, or preparatory 
a<^on which has never found its way into the officid documents 
virhich were put at my disposal it may, nevertheless, be safely stated 
that both the pnncijdes and the essmitial can very well be 
gjMihered from, and properly valued <m> the basis of the information 
obtained. This, 1 hope, will oontiibute to a clearing of the atmosphere, 
and to the conviction in this latest Balkan crisis, as in most 
other crises of life, Necessity has played a greater part than has 
Malice. 

I. 

The latest Balkan crisis implies events in several Balkan States, 
and it will be conducive to greater clearness as well as to greater 
justice if we treat of each of these States separately. 1 will accordingly 
first treat of the recent measures of Austria-Hungary ; then of those 
of Bulgaria ; and finally of the aspirations of the Servians and 
Montenegrins. Inaamuch as the interests of Turkey proper must 
necessarily be taken into consideration in the discussion of each of 
the preceding points, it is unnecessary to treat of Turkey separately. 
First, then, as to Austria-Hungary. 

In 1866 the Austro-Hungarian Empire lost her last possei^ions in 
Italy, the province of Vemse. It was but natural that the Austro- 
Hungarian Government was comttantly looking out for compensatioii 
for the great tmitori«d losses of 1859 and 1866. It is to the piiesent 
day not yet (dear in what quarts arose the idea of offering Austria- 
Hungary compensation in the Balkans. Some say it originated in 
Bussia ; othem maintain it was a suggestion of Bismarck. It is not 
u^kdy that something to that^ e^ was plmn^ at %e Bidlidatz 
of Vicuna too. ^ iaS> foel er kin/ as Goethe says- 

At any rate, when at the Cbngzem Berlin, in 1878, the propose 
was hcol^fat hebi^ t^ great favour, England 

especially manifesting great seal m the reocmxinend^^ an - ocoupo' 
tbn ’ of two Turkii^ by AimtaiarKuxi^ry. It was in ^ality 

one of those moves on the chess-b^ winch miables ail 

the iMurtnem to indole m the sa^fa<^ou liav!i^ made 

a -good.' 

wan ' heiicafe^ .todevis^ ; 

. :|rom Sidkans.:;' Bhmia, 



0 ^:, 

WM iMst dsMatbied to m Aixstni^Hangii^ down in lite 

BdfcinBf wheroi hy antioipated viotozios over ih» fnrb, Russia lu^ 
sotm to iiave tlie upper band. Rnglaiid oodd not bnt M sjmpal% 
{(W tbe improvement in tbe Bdbaoe o£ Power^ wldki, while add% 
nobbing to the strength of Germany^ im hkely to Inerease the pzesi%i 
and tesouroes of Austria-Hungary. It » supesliuous to labour liiO 
reaeonswhy theproposal of compensation in theBa&aiiswas partiouiidy 
agreeable to Austria-Hungary. II, then, we oast a last parting ^ance 
on the famous treaty of 1878, as far as it oonoems tdie present eriffls in 
the Hear last, we are f ortahed in ^ oonvietlon that what was then done 
was a matter not of neighbourly or frioidiy Mndliness, but a measure 
growing out of the necessities df the lurc^n balance of Power. 

By Article XXV. of the Treaty of Berlin^ Austria-Hungary was 
empowered to occupy and to admmister, to the exclusion of any other 
sovereign, the two Turkish proidnces of Bosnia and Hersegowina. 
These two mountainous and beautiM provinces were then, as they 
are to-day, inhabited by a people spealdng the same Slav languages 
(Oroato-Servian), but in point of religion divided into half a million 
Mohammedans, a little over half a milKon Greek Orthodox, and about 
three hundred thousand Roman Catholics. The men are much more 
numerous than the women. The two provinces join the southeim 
border of Austria-Hungary, and constitute the hinterland of Dalmatia 
on the Adriatic. They were, before 1878, the most northern of the 
European dominions of Turkey. They gave Austna-Hungary a 
leverage in the Balkans ; and since, by the Treaty of Berlin, Auslafia- 
Hungary was even charged witii the purely mditary administratioii 
of the Sanjak of Novibasar, to the south of Bosnia, the Dual Monarchy 
seemed to have received the tadt mandate to advance to what is 
relativdy veiy near to NovibasarMK) i^e Aegean Sea^ 

Austria-Hungary, ui accepting t!^ task of M and uncontrolled 
administration mid government ^ Bosnia and Bersegowina, at once 
set to work in tiie most efldmit way. It will be wdi to rmnind the 
rdider that the * occupation ’ of Bosnia and Bersegowina by Austria- 
Hungary was, tos the standpokt (d law, essentiafiy 

diSerent kom tiie occupation of Cyprus or by Great Britain. 
In fibs case of Cyprus the admiiiistrationcd the Masd is, by the Con- 
ventimi of tite 4^ 6f June 1871, oonduded at OonStantino|de between 
Great Btitain and Turkey, ei^^estiy tied down to a condition wMoh 
plaosi its tempmry Character bsyond a doubt. It Is needless to 
dwdi mi tiie speddo nature d Great ^stain’s hdd m Igypt. The 
^ occupation - of Igypt by Great Britak k, frmn the sti^pdnt of 
inkmati^ law, even much mote instinct and amorphous. It is 
undotibkdiy a necessary fact ; it is, neverthdess, legally an indistinct 
stak In the 80m«m^9 under ‘Egypt,* not 

a ktt' ' 

The occupation d Boimia and HmaegoTO by Austtia-Hungmy 



fpii' iriwirM 




^ iwWqidtfr' 

etSkA Gapitaktitaitt nr Tiestins, iobladi^ &e right ot idiidohct^^ 
jriMbioe to tiicir irai^ects who happened to stay m Tiitidsh Boffitia 
and Heraegovrina, in a court d[ hw conristhig of oonsell or jiidges 
tricen from among the dtiaens of the Ewipean Power in questio^^ 
iM nct i^^ Both jn Clyp^ Egypt Ihis 

Intern of in force, in a^ite of the British ooeupa- 

rioh. It wan entirely different in Bosnia and Hera^owina. Once these 
produces were occupied by Austria-Hungary, no European Power 
dahned, even in a ringle case, the r^hts ^ven by the former Capitula- 
tica^ applying to the two provinces ; and all Europe at once recog- 
nised that Bosnia and Hetzegowina were henceforth within Hhe 
coridty of nations,’ in tiiat they had passed into the soverrign rights 
of an acknowledged Power. No stronger proof of absolute sovereignty 
could possibly be advanced. Much of the law administered in the 
two provinces is indeed still Turkish law ; for, the agrarian customs 
and usages of Bosnia and Herzegowina being, as they are, very much 
at variance with those prevailing in either half of the Dud Monarchy, 
it was necessary to leave the old Turkish law of Real Estate more or 
less untouched. This, however, cannot affect the right of sovereignty 
as de fad 0 exercised by Austria-Hungary in all matters connected with 
the administjration ci law. As a further consequence of that Austro- 
Hungarian right of absolute sovemgnty de facto, the Bosniaks 
and Herzegowinians were at once subjected to the law of general 
military service obtaining in Austria-Hungary, and the recruits of the 
two provinces were sworn in as soldiers of the Emperor-King of 
Austria-Hungary. In the same way, treaties of commerce, and all 
intematioiial acts referring to Bosnia and Herzegowina were, since 
1878, ccmcluddd by the authorities of Austria-Hungary alone. Even 
in a minor fact iff public life that absolute sovereignty de fado of 
Austria-Hungary in Bosnia and Herzegowina maiufested itself in 
the least doubtfd maimer. Accord^ to the criminal code in fcaroe 
in the two provmces before the reedit chax^ of status, any person 
insdting the Emperor-King of Austria-Hungary, or a meml:^ his 
family, was sub|ect to the penalties oi l^e-ma(fedd prqm (8 1^ 
and 141); whereas similar in^ against the iultan 

Turkey wm, Hke t^ose leveled at any other^^ c^^ held, sUbfect 
to the minor penalties of ordinary d^mation (| 44i). Of all 
the forinet rights of the Sdtan in Bosnia Berz<^[ewma, two 
formal privileges alone remained in force, (ke was the fmmSmm 
given to the Mohammedan Bosnidcs to mention, in thrit preysm» 
the name d the Saltan. The other was the permisri^’^ ^ ^ 

such Turkish MinaiEets, where it had been customary to #0 the 
Ottoman flag during ^yer-rima. It would be impossill^ tu^iuve^ 
these two privileges with the lamtedi semblance of the power M real 



tldxty tban, in 

ev^iy i&d pmkgb ai ribidtete 
1^ show in detail that those lights and 

wete, by Anstro-Hungamn offioiab, mmsmd to the lasliiig hm^ 
of In 

vattons Bn^ishtnen^to Tie Times in Hie month of October miaiigh 
has been said to bear out the w^^lmown impression of the geesit 
effieienoy of AuskorHungarian adminbitraHon in Bosnia and WexiB^ 
gowina. Thirty years ago there wesre no tailwaya in the provinees ; 
now there are over one thousand miles of railway, over two thousand 
miles of telegraph lines, and nearly four hundred tniks of telephone 
wire. Close on seventeen million letters imd postcards are now 
forwwrded in the provinces where formerly the postal service was ex- 
ceedingly primitive. These and similar hmts ah testifying to the great 
work of civilisation done by Austria-Hungary in a country that had 
for centuries been in a state of neglect and stagnation, have long sinoe 
been made familiar to the conscience of Burope. Nobody seriously 
doubts them, and it is superfluous to insist upon them^ What, how- 
ever, must be insisted upon is the legal fact that this occupation, 
with all its <2e /octo exercise of absolute sovereign power, was by the 
Congress of Berlin meant to be entrusted to Austria-Hungary, not 
as that of Cyprus was to Great Britain— that is, for a limited period — 
but for an unlimited one. In other words, it cannot seriously be 
maintained that the Congress of Berlin viewed the 'occupation’ 
of Bosnia and Herzegowina by Austria-Hungary in a li^t other 
than that of an absolute cession veiled tempc^iu^y in the guise 
of one of those legal Actions which both in private and public law 
are only meant as preliminary makeshifts for submqueiit realitieB of 
a different character. Nor did the Sultan of Turkey view it in any 
different light. Whatever process of legH mtezpretation may or may 
not be applied to the Convention of the 21st of April lS79, niade, in 
further elaboration of the Berim Treaty, by Au^triarHm^g^ 
Turkey ; one point remmns stable, clear, and uiianswei»bie--^ wit, 
that the Stdtan, in Articles II. and IV. cl the saM Convention, stipu- 
lated, as ^ only rights of active sovereipily whidi he couM and did 
clahh, the xehgi^ privileges mcmtioned above, and the emulation 
(d (Mcmim coins as legal tender in the tmo provmoes. Of these two 
rights, the fimt is purely mo^ and the second has, by conkary 
long sinoe become objec^ess* In Bosnia and Hersegomna there has, 
these twenty years, been no coin circiilating other than Austro- 

To the Westmai 11 ^, long rinse used 
Hons, Wth in polititsd and m pohtioal temtoay, the 

indiitlhot iimasiireB ftnq^untfy i^pUed in Oriental or African 
P^liss idfcr mm than one dMtoulHy. TheprogieBB of intematio^ 
histoiy in Centiai and Weateca Burope has made for greater plastiGity 
and simpikuty, wlmtevur oona^oaticms may sriU previ^ ^ the home- 



m cMimfEt . 

lie frefednt Stafiire ie a 

of ' ' 
Its teaedtot^ is jTOUBdsd ofi and neatly demarcated to 

Ifilidn as a pibiio and inteniatdbi^ 

iodyj Is and Ua^ to no icdons idiatever. 

Xbe same ludds good of AustdsrHungary, Switsedand* lrance» 
Holland^ Bei^nin^ imd, of course, of the ddest of all sell-ccmtmjied 
realms, of Qreat Britain. The same quality does hot» however, 
atta^ to ooimkies in the soudi-eai^ of, or outside, Europe. In those 
parts of the wodd the conlOSieting interests of the dominating European 
Powers have up to very recent tmies foand it almost impossible to 
promote the crystalHsadon cd poEdca^ zelatimia in forms of definite, 
cdaar^out, and unequivocal outlines. AH the contnyances by means 
of which West^^^ and Central Europe used, in the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and e^kteenth centuries, to patch up differences between 
States and nations, between denominations and sects, or dynasties 
and peoples, and which contdvances have since the French Eevolution 
been either in abeyance or radicaUy removed ; all these enclaves, 

* public or intemadonal servitudes,’ ^ constitutional fictions,’ and 
inardoulate ‘arrangements’ of poHtical problems have of necessity 
been the order of the day in the Balkans. Politics, more especially 
intematimial policy, are, however, not altogether a legal process ; it 
is pre-eminently an historical one. Thus, in the present case, it 
cannot possibly be denied that, while the above temporary con- 
trivanoes and fictions had their complete raison d^ltre as long as the 
politick life of the Balkan nations was in a state of backwardness, 
they can no longer be held to fulfil a useful function at a time when 
the political matmity which in Central and Western Europe has 
caused their disappearance has at last reached the Balkan Peninsula 
too. In one word, the Balkans, too, have arrived at that stage of 
political life when crystallisation in forms of unequivocal outlines 
becomes a matter of urgent necessity. Fictions will no longer do ; 
patched-up compromises and obnoxious servitudes can no longer 
be endur^^ Those temporary contrivances have outlived them- 
selves, and bring the nations still enduring them into a cimstantly 
increasmg maae cd tmfKiMes. 

Thk is precisely what has happened in Bosnia and Hersegowina. 
The position of Aiistria-Huiil^y in Voooupied ’ 

by her beci^ as a matter of almost unbearable. As iaviuiably 
happ^ in such cases, Austria-Hungary was placed between two 
evils, and had to decide which of the two was^, if subimtted to, the 
Iwser of confiapsthm m 

around the twoprovinces, owing to the constant inir^^ and smoidd- 
eiing revoii Somh^ S^aali who 

hoped: to-. 

80 vereigAty:''Oi^;iAwiii^i^^ ^ 

.purpose -of, of Of hhese. viwy .sed0U8;;iM^ 
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I wil ai once ^ve the requisite dat^ frpm official and partly unpub- 
lished sources. At present we shall briefly indicate the second evil 
hinted at above; It consisted in a lonnal incorrectness, which i|id not 
entail any substantial damage on mj pi the non-Turkish natiopa in 
i^e Balkans, nor on the Great forntm and which conferred upon the 
most interested party, on the Tutks proper, a considerable advantage.’ 
This for^l inoorrectakess was the declaration by Austria-Hungary, 
made on the 7 th ot October last, to t|io ef eot that she anne 2 ;ed tbe 
two provinces; or, in other words, that she named h^ actual and 
complete sovereignty by its true name* 

It is quite alien to the purpose of this article to attempt denying 
that in the action of Austria-Hungary there was an dement of formal 
incorrectness towards the Powers who had, in Article XXV. of the 
Berlin Treaty, entrusted AustriarHungary vdtii the oeeupation and 
comjdete administration of the two provinces. It is not contended 
that if a previous eflort had been made , to obtain the coasont of the 
Powers the procedure would have been more incorrect. On the 
contrary, the procedure would, in that case, have been formally more 
correct. Nor is it here meant to use the tu {j^uofue argument, for 
which the history of all the Great Powers concerned supplies more 
than a goodly number of precedents. It is even not intended to press 
the well-known tacit condition of all international treaties, the clause 
rebus sic stantibus, to its finest ramifications. All that it is here meant 
to state is this, that Austria-Hungary found hersdf in the course of 
the last two years in a condition of what is commonly <^ed force 
mqjeure, in consequence of which she was compelled to choose the 
lesser evil, as the one that was most iOcely to bring about the desired 
improvement not only fully, but also as speedily as no othw procedure, 
least of all an international conference, can aver bring about, 

li- 
lt is now necessary to give a full statement of the facts which placed 
Austiia-Hungary in the position of being under the pressure of force 
rmjmre over two years before the new ri^me in Turlmy proper pro- 
foundly altered the entire political aspect of the Bdks^. AU of 
those laet^ come back to the indubitable, weS-oigamsed, and most 
dangerous attempts of the Servians imd Croatian to oust Austria- 
Hungary from Bosnia and Heraegowiita. To the English reader, to 
whom Servia or Croatia appear merely as small fey, such attempts 
and efforts on the part of a little nation i^aiust a great Power do not 
seem to be invested with much jqrgKurtan However, a very short 
reaction of how these factors are constituted in reality will induce 
eyen a casual observer to 'riew Servian and Croatian intrigum anti 
aiptatioii in Austria-Hungary in qmte a different light. 

Croatia^ Slavonia, Styria and Carinthia^ let alone Istida, in 
of Austria-Hungaryi 
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BerernI mOiona of Southern Ski7» who talk praetioaUj the same 
lapg^e wi% liie 

Henssgowina, Sar^i^ II we add the numerotis Serb^spealdng 
popoktiozL d! ^ acmtii of Hone<^ proper, we may safely state the 
leiiiiz'kaUe lict l^t the whole scmth of AiistriaoHungary is in its 
vastly ptep^ideiwi^ majmty a mass of people who naturally, and 
still more in eonsequenoe of oontinuouB and active propaganda^ deeply 
sympathise with the political aspimtions of the Slavs in Servia and 
in Bosnia^B^segowina) and even in Montenegro. If, then, the 
Servian secret propaganda of the SfoeeasW Jugy or the ‘ Slav South,’ 
as their a^ociation is caQed, should be flowed to advance on the 
lines hitheito trodden by i^^^ be no doubt that Austria* 

Hur^mry would soon be confronted with a revolt of nations who are 
still in the epic stage of heroic traditions and have at all times been 
desperate fighters. As compared with such a danger, the Polish 
peril in Eastern Germany is a mere child’s play ; and it has hitherto 
not yet been noticed that the benevolent attitude of the German 
Emperor to Ausfria-Hungary is, in the present case, not quite unin- 
fluenced by the fact that the troubles obviated by the act of the 
7th of October refer to another Slav centre of disturbance. The 
Slav danger, whether in Poland or in the south of Austria-Hungary, 
is not a mere bogey. 

This will perhaps suffice to show the importance of Slav agitations 
in Bosnia and Herzegowina, in a general way. The impression is in- 
definitely intensified by a doser study, first of the Press of the agitators, 
then of their deeds. As to the Press it is probably nofc out of place 
to remark that in those parts of the world political journals may be 
said to wield considerably more influence than they do in western 
countries. Literature proper there is very little among the South 
Slavs. The average South Slav will read hundreds of newspapers 
before he will read one book proper. The passion for political dis- 
cussion, unremittingly going on in dl the numberless caffe, inns, and 
restaurants of Bosnia, Servia, Croatia, is kept up almost exdusively 
by the local ^ess; It is under these drcumstances impossible to 
minimise the influence of a pohtical oi^ii which reaches the in- 
habitants of the smallest village and has practically free scope for 
the spread of its propaganda. 

The Smitm I^e&s in Bosnia and Herzegowina has published 
innumerable inflammatory arrioles, Ibe declared purpose of which 
is to oust Aifetria-Hrii^;m!y^^ fr^ j^sma and Herzegowina. It was 
said in tgiat Press, day after day, that Ibe cK^mpaticm of the two pro- 
vinces was only a provisioiial measure ; that the Sultan iNiS 
true ruler, whiKreas Emperor-Sing Francis Jos^h L was only 
their Uprcivitdf, or padficator. Ilhe Sultaii is called nal umsmi 
imemm, om; genum^ aoverdgn. 1!he ordinances and decrees of the 
Austria>Huii||ai^ |n*oidnces^^^ that 

Press save* ibl^ Ausfria-Hungary 
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or arbitrarily, iSegaJty. Of the people it is said tbat it is ‘sw^t^/ 
The A^ditro^Hui]|^anan o^ 

loafers. In tbe newspaper caHed OtodIWaa, pubiisiied at fonfaiuka^ 
kliete appeared, on tbe I4th (27ti) of ieptember 1907, an article 
ander the title * tai flie End of Hmes, giving a most 

lugahrioiis and totally untrue ploture of the aHeged misery of the 
people in tiie two provinces. In^ the awe paper, No. 8, the 29th of 
February (the 12th of March) 1908* Hiere appear^ a leader which in 
sxpression and tendency could not possibly be morn infiammatory. 
[t is there said as the upshot of the mtuaiaon in the Balkans ; - Bratu 
Wat, SinAi f 0 t r ».e. * To our brethren we shall be brothers, to the Svab 
[Austrian) we will be enemies.* Bamal war^^^m threatened. 

Artides of a similar tendency appear not only in papei^ published 
the capital of Bosnia, in Serajewo, more pariiculm^ly in the Srpska 
Eijed, b\it also in Croato-Servian papers published in DahnaiHa, such 
3s the ' IhAromik^ of Bagusa. A& early as the 2Iet of April (4th of 
Hay) 1907, the ^Narod^ of Mostar openly declared that A^ustro- 
Bungarian occupation in the two provinces must incontihently cease, 
Dr that otherwise the ensuing Revolution will destroy Austria as a 
lynamite bomb does a house. The * Muscmt * of Mostar frequently 
lad articles to the same effect. The Christmas numbers of these 
papers are full of poems imploring the people in the most passionate 
nanner to free themselves from the yoke of the foreigner. ^ Now is 
;he time to die for the holy cause of liberty,* says Skrgo, one of the best- 
mown local poets, in one of his Christmas carols. In the * Af * 
)f Mostar, No. 13, of the 16th of April 1907, a * jurist ’ discusses the 
Article XXV. of the Berlin Treaty and taries to show in guarded but 
listinctly provocative language that no mayor of a town in Bomiia 
}an legally be held to swear fealty to any one else than to the Bultan 
)f Turkey. Since, as a matter of fact, all Bosnian mayms take the 
)ath to the Emperor-King, it is easy to see in what intenrion this 
article was written.* So seditious were the articles in Rijed 

)f Serajewo that that paper has, before the end of September last, 
)een confiscated not less tban seventy-five times. This pap^> as well 
^ the of Banjaluka, is re^ the property of the Smrrian 

Government represented by a certwn Gligmije Jeftanovidh, who was 
landed the sum of 30*000 Austrian erofWiiSy with wMeh sum he bought 
bares in tim prfnti^ the pi^. The editors of the 

aftbough die paper is published in the capital of Bosnia, 
it Serajewo, have always been S!eamans. In hict the whole pan- 
tetvian Brew in the two provinces is directed from the so-called 
Cultus^SeCtion * at Be^ade, the eiqpital ot Servia, where one Spa- 
aykovmb B with ^ to news- 

flooded' :the : 
and ' ' 

x0m ■force , 

momendim of all these agitations by means of the written or 
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'' :f^.:to dmir' yiqp ; ixugi^^ 

tlie i^vo^ wbA vmvmci ol)|4M3li of whkk wm disio^altf to the 

of the j^cee^ where these 
inoymei^ hove taken fiB/oe, ani tinted by vanoM^ fines and 
j^^aaltiesy are B. Tusla, Zvor:^ Kljo^^ Porajiii, Oomji Vakuf, Fra5a, 
Jea^o» FetEovai^ Stda6, Otoka, Seis^jewo, Presteni^, Jeniske, 
mi athm. 

So iar we have eonjatoedi only <he verbal activity of the relentless 
foreifa etieinias of the Anatro-Hnii^riim Bosnia and Herze- 

gowim ff ^ow we go to their deeds, we are at the outset confronted 
witli the fact that ao less than 15,000 Mauser rlfies and bombs made 
in the mrtiSery arsenal of Kmgujevatz in Servia were, in autumn 1907, 
brought by 4he oonspiratozs to the frontiers of Bosnia and there 
deposited in a blockhouse called Krajtchinovacz, as also in the Servian 
monastery of Banfa near Fiibo}. Some of those bombs were sent to 
Montenegro, where they were seized by the authorities on the 5t]i of 
November 1907; The Servian conspirators, it appears, wanted to 
exterminate the members of the kmily of the Prince of Montenegro, 
together with Prince, so as to facilitate thereby the union of all 
the Western Balkans, including Bosnia and Herzegowina, under the 
leadership of a Servian dynasty. Servian bands, under a Servian 
ex-Minieter War, whose name was General Atanatzkovich, and with 
the moral and material support of Servian patriotic associations, such 
as the ‘ & 7 Mfo BmUha,/ Bni the ^ KcHo Srpskich Sesktra^^ raided 
Austro-Hungarian territory. Ofiicially, of course, the existence of 
these bands was repeatedly denied. It is nevertheless beyond a 
doubt that Servian officers and Servian soldiers were, with the 
connivance of the Servian Government, sent into Macedonia, as 
well as inter the regions bordering on Bosnia and Herzegowina, witl] 
the manifest object to create mischief and spread the spirit of 
revolt. Fethi Pasha, the Turkish envoy at Belgrade, knew every 
movement of those bands, mid M. Siiihich, one of tlie most active of 
the Servkn agitators^ nmde no secrets about them to earnest m^uirers- 
Nor emiit be a mystery to irhosoever studies thehMestfais^ry of the 
Servian aspirations that they have long since learned to use the 
assasri^’s kxnfe as an ordinary political weapon. It k, ainim||Bt other 
thingBy ap atto^taiiied fact that Prince Ferdinand of Bu^aria has, as 
a rule* a^ certainly since 1904, abandoned any intention of toveBiug 
throui^ Scraan t^tocy, except in profound eecteey, with the 
passport oif a merchant. At Sofia they wiU, so they say, not be 
»urpT^e| c» #;||0mbe, fiW 

with 

Montenejl^. o ■ ,■ 

.... :i^;'be^,ya;. im^r 



tJbat idl thk 

p8i^^rfiK^ kaa inally M to tlia fcmathn of an ovgaiu«fttioxi, the 
seonit of which were leveahKi % If* George Nastich m hk 
pamphlbt ^ l^tn^ ’ (1908). In that pubhoation we read the 

ekboirate VStatii^ ^ ^Orgarueatioii’ hatched oat in Bereia 
for "the Liberation of ail South Slawi, lir Blotenee, Oroatians a^d 
Bervkiis/ which m meant in the hr«t ^aoe for the people of Boenia 
and Herzegowina. The contente of iWi length j Statote, Ihe facinmile 
of the original Sermn draft <d wUch Ike of elevfoi 

sections : (1) Introduction (On the Bitaatibn ; showsng it to be " ripe * 
iai action, ic. lor ousting Au8tria^Hui^|«ry from " Scet^ ^via ’) V 
(2) name of the organisation, which runs : ^Bouth Blav Sev^utionary 
Organisation * ; (3) object of the orgaiusatkm (^complete liberation of 
all the Bouth fflaYs ’) ; (4) (diaracter of the organkatton (" revotu- 
tionary ’) ; (5) area of aetivky (‘ wherever Slovenes, and 

Bervians dwell/ the Bulganan being as yet excluded) ; (8) schedule 
of work, in seven Bub-sections--*(a) work on tibte pro|Migaii^ ; p 
paratory labours ; (c) relation to Governnients and p»t1ks ; 
tioii to foreign countries ; (c) supply of money ; (f) absolute seoxeey ; 
{g) agitation in the Austro-Hungarian Army ; (7) head oflSoe in 
America ; (8) membership, in eight sub-sections ; (9) branch organisa- 
tions ; (10) tactics of the organisation («tow anything and ever^ 
likely to promote the object ’) ; (11) epdogue. This vast <^ankation, 
meant to undo all Austro-Hungarian prestige, or power in tlw two 
provmces, was concocted at Belgrade, and drawn up by Mdan Prjbiehe- 
wich, aided by Bade Budisavljewkh and by Wasso Prd>iehewiofa. 

These, then, were the facts staring the Austro- tfungarian Govern- 
ment in Bosnia-Hersc^wina in the faoe. There was in 1907 and 1908, 
to the exeiudbn of miy reasonable doubts a wide mid dangerous 
revcduidonary movement ainoiig the Bouth Mavs^ a^ 

unmistakabie dbjeci of which was to ‘ liberate * 
and Servians, is,, among others, the BmxMm and HsruegEmimans, 
fiom the ‘yoke’ of Aus^^Hungariaa sovew^fu^ 
mm&mt hesitale to admit that Imd Bosi^ 
an intemattonaliy aolmowtedged memb^ of the Austro-Hungarian 
Bmpiie, such as is Btyna m Chciiifiiia, the revoiutioiiiry activity of 
ihc'. Ban^ldvciibs, m ' Bau^#si^iaus,v aoidd deslt 

wbh% A^k^ui^gary^ w resources 

di|d0aal0y»:'^a^ 'ies^ ■ '(peHmg' dk- 

turbances. It can, oo the other hand, not ha dented th# under tlie 
i<^ai cksoimistaiioeB in 1907 and early hi 1998 Austna-HA^^ary was 
utoet surioiisly handmapped m her imtsoa^ desme to deCcHAd hk apbene 
of legitimate goveruanoe. <ki«0 BoBnia and Hersigowina are ioirmally 
jttssuwchy, it is coinfiucs^^ easy to ibi m 
Ate kgid^ of Mpressioia. 
is not, m law as weS as in fiwt, the 
^*®kuimtedgsd soWsce^ d iBw two piwvinces jia « not a a pesitieti 
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m Tdxkkk taiitory. How ciui;^ 
talse hm to twk with 

horit^^ m» compnowmm ; Ibo ^ii^on 

mtn» a»d[ cimlbroiled and m09N> moA mm weak U, agtk, one 
Is 

1^ lie Boi^ then nothing 

mm»im hwt waz proper. To the inoeasaut cabals and j^ots oi the 
Sovenea and Servians the Aoatro»Hnn|pi]lan Government conld have 
ki one way on!y*--%y mardb^ Belgrade. This means 
war,: and wonld have been only another confinnation of the experience 
which Anstria^HimgaTy had in 1878, when, despite the mandate of the 
Powers, she had to ocmquer the two provinces by a regular campaign. 

1 do not in the least attempt to press this point. Yet it is perfectly 
clear that, just as Austria-Hungary was obliged to possess herself of 
Bosnia and Hersegowina by ri^t of war, or droU de conqxietey even 
BO she would have unavoidably been driven to maintain that conquest 
by a new war with the South Slavs. This much the most prejudiced 
of her critics cannot but admit. 4 

When things had come to that pass, when war seemed the only 
issue out of an intolerable situation, the Turks by their otherwise 
admirable political revival precipitated events in such a manner 
that a statesman of the calibre of Baron Aerenthal had no other 
choice left. By the introduction of constitutional government into 
Turkey it became at once manifest that the people of Bosnia and 
Hezzegowina might claim to be represented in the Parliament of 
Constantinople. As a matter of fact agitators have claimed it ; see 
especially the Srpska Mijed of the 22nd of September 1908. Nor could 
it be said that the law of Europe was formally against such claims. 
In reality it strengthened, nay encouraged, such claims. For were not 
Bosnia and Herzegowina still Turkish in law ? The new Constitution 
in Turkey thus added a most dangerous weapon to the arsenal of the 
countless foreign enemi^ of and secret plotters in Austro-Hungarian 
Bosnia and Herzegowina. The time had come. Austria-Hungary 
needed tk faU aceompU to obviate war, and to render her position at 
least endurable. To submit the question to a Conference would have 
involved months, perhaps years of negotiations, without abscdutely 
insuxmg peace. In an ever-iamous case Austiia-Hmigwcy had acquired 
the cmivietion that even the formal preidous consent of the Powers, 
obtained hj means of laborioiis and cos% nego 1 uations, did not obviate 
the tembNi v^r of the Austrian Sueoes^ On the o&er hand, a 
firm a^ibn would, it was confidently hoped, obviate war. ®e ev^l» 
have justified this expectation. Can it be seriouily csHed in questi<»^ 
that Austria-Hungary has, by its act, rendered war in the Balkans 
a matter^vb^ •That pro<^ Of 

which has in the last thirty years been the dominatliig principle of the 
historic growth of the Bidbins ; that process inaking iot 
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1^^^^ bjr Mmm 

ci}rii^i» 

Abon^ liiT ^ nB&^^^mt 

is in tiie o{ Oreat Franae, or Rfiaria, not tbe 

slightaitt dcmbt about the antioipation that the a&aoxatioii of Boimia 
and Heraegowina will in an erentudi Cbnfeaenee no^ disciu«^, biit 
simply refened to (emstati ) } Baton Aerenibal has done in 1908 
what the Congress of Berlin did in 1878— he has entered on the registers 
the results of historic forces. If he has done that somewhat faultily 
in externds, there can be litide doubt that, as he dM^ in the least 
mean to insult the Powers, so the Powers do not at all mean to 
resent it gravely. Force fMbjeure is an accepted pmoiple. If ever 
a statesman was under the pressure oi force imjeure m the itm sense 
of the term, Baron Aerenthal was. This is clearly understood in 
.London, Paris, Berlin, and Bt. Petersburg. It wfll undoubtedly 
'be taken for granted at the forthcoming Coiderenoe. This and 
nothing more is meant when Austria-Hungary’s * unwillingness ’ to 
join the Conference is mentioned. There is no unwiUingness to correct 
formal inoorrections. There is unwillingness to admit that historic 
necessities were wanton breaches’of law. 

} 

in. 

When the present article was commmiced I intended to treat of 
Bulgaria in some detail. However, the process of orystaUisation 
repeatedly referred to as iJe feature of contemporary politics in the 
South-East of Europe, has been prooeedmg with such rapidity that a 
formal and cordial understanding between tuzk^ and Bulgaria is 
now idmost a certainty, ^ not e faU accomjpK, in Bulgai^^ the 
bistorio powth of events and facts so outstripped the growtii of legal 
doctrines that it became, for Prince Ferdkand m^ 'his people, 
a mere matter of neoesmty to render tbe situation more defined and 
clear by articulating the facts in the form of an imperatively needed 
declarati<m of independence. The Turks thetnSrivm have adi^ 
this much by their deeds and their oondUatory attitude to Bulgaria, 
if not by words. As soon as hopeful nsfotaatiims were started by the 
former vassal and suzerain, idl Sib!(^ a^pkiided both the magna- 
mmity cl ^6 Turk and the b<fi#Mes>{ the Bulganans. Under these 
cirounmtimces it k not necessary to any furrier deti^ to a question 

^he satisfactory flolutmn 

As regards %e varaous of the Servmns, it is difficult. 

^ * omnpensatbn ’ dbe Bowers in conference <muld possfidy 

offe th^, ferritoiM competumtion could be given only at the 
ihe^^T^ Austria-Hmiflfarv. The 
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Iff ^ {ksaii r the 

eaimMli be of for a moiiiefit^ m tbai irooid 

Serbia wili^ no 

dottbt» a seat on tibia Danube Oofmii]^ and oertain privSe^s 
U0t aiNMIcM in the Tzeatf of IdSS. Her Pan-Slovene or Pan^ 
Serriau aephatii^ are te the time being doomed to failure. In all 
tAe peoed^ statements of la# regm the revolntionarj aotiong 
of ^via in Austro-Hungarian territory, 1 did not at idl mean to sit 
in moral judgment on a nation so old, so valiant, and so gifted. I 
atoted the facto ; X drew the lo^cal conclusb^ them ; but it is 
far from me to oondemn the Servians altogether. They try to do 
what all nations attempt doing : they want to assert themselves. 
Aoeozding to the geographkd and historical situation in space and 
time, each nation does that in its own way. All I claimed was the 
right of Austria-Hungary to do it in her way. 

The case of Montenegro, which amounts to a rectification of the 
servitudes imposed upon Montenegro by the Treaty of Berlin, and at 
present belonging to Austria-Hungary, is quite different. Those 
servitudes can la^ly be rectified, and that rectification will without 
any doubt meet with much sympathy on the part of Austria-Hungary. 

The upshot, then, of the much-maligned actions of Austria-Hungary 
on the one hand, and of Bulgaria on the other, is this, that the peren- 
nial crisis in the Near East has been advanced by several most impor- 
tant steps towards a permanent regulation and crystallisation of the 
indistinct, amorphous, and thus dangerous situation in the Balkans. 
Turkey may perhaps efiectively claim some financial indemnification 
from Austria-Hungary ; at any rate, she can obtain agam full control 
of the Sanjak of Novibazar, which Baron Aerenthal spontaneously 
ofiers to her. She may also hope to improve her international posi- 
tion by on abrogation, or partial reformation, of her Capitulations. 
The question the Dardanelles will not be raised at present. Crete 
is in reality no difficulty whatever. The new constitution^ re^im 
in Turkey has evidently come to stay, and the probable friendship 
between Btdgaria and Turkey wUl be a very strong guarantee of peace 
in the Balkans. War has been obviated, and no substantial damage 
has been entailed on any one of the Powers, great m small. Has 
crisis ever been more salutary ? Can the statesman by whose thought 
and promptitude the larger of this so-called crisia has been brougM 

about, be eharaoterimd by no fitter title than that of a law-bieaker ^ 
To him and to inany im anonymous polif^ian 
Burope c^es no small gratitude fox the clearing of a poHtical horizon 
on whicb ominous storm-cloiids used to gather with iatid celerity 
The mm/r propre of severid Powers may have felt uneasy m long as 

known. 

It is hoped tib# these necessities will new be toderstood with some- 
whatgr^term 
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WE CRISIS IN WE NEAR BAST 

IL THE BVLGAKIAN Point OF VIEW 

The Bulgarian prodamation of independenoa and the Austro- 
Hungarian declaration tliat Bosnia and Herzegovina have been 
incorporated with the Empire as a Crown doimnion have brought 
about a crisis in the Near East which it has been very generally assumed 
must increase the state of political instability that has been for so 
many years a menace to the peace of Europe. The disregard shown 
by the rulers alike of the Dual Monarchy and of the Bdkan principaEty 
for the provisions of the Treaty of Berlin, and the precipitation with 
which they have acted, without evenfcommunicating their intentions 
to the signatories of that treaty, certainly afford grounds for this 
apprehension ; but a calm and impartia! exammation of the causes 
which have combined to produce the present undoubtedly crirical 
situation will serve to show that the find outcome of the present 
turmoil will be to ameliorate the situation in the Near East and to 
produce a degree of stability which could not have been expected to 
result merely from the establishment of constitutional government 
in Turkey, important as that reform may prove to be in removing 
some of the causes of unrest. . 

The Treaty of Berlin, concluded over thirty years ago, was of the 
uature of a compronuBd ; it was not founded upon any princi^es of 
scientific statesmanship ; it did not take into aoomai^ the natural 
aspiratiofid of the peoples for whom it professed to legidate, but was 
Ugued merely to mdntain the equilibrium which happened to 
in the Near East.' Even then fhe eristenca d new forces had 
to he recogniaed, and the treaty itself formi|dly ap^ioved mid sanctioned 
tke herinning oi the dismemberment of Turkey ; lor it gave Complete 
independence to Boumank, Servla, and Vontesegro, and handed 
to Emma the territories of Ar^U^, Kars, md Batoum, ontO 
then undisputed parts of the TuHsu^ dommions in Asia. It was 
«oon fofiowed by the practical sev^anoe of Cyp?«s and Egypt, and, 
on, of Cmte fiom the Turlpsh Bmpne ; in 1681 the greats 
part of Thesilyairi Epirus paSjS^ The signatory Powers 

i^ave been in discord over every riause of the treaty, and more espedafiy 

m 
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duiiiig the bat five as the Me^oidbu 

^iiestloh, the hraiediate and dieect oatise of the present It k 

very evident, now that it is too late, tiiat had this question been solved 
by the Poiito, neither Bulgana nor Austm^Himgary would ^ ^h^^ 
ventuzed>in the present ease totakeindep^dent action. Everybody 
is aware that eertidn of the Powers w^ in reality, for various reasons, 
not anxio^ a solution ; and this proves that the Berlin Treaty, 
fiur whose maintenance intact they were all responsible, had in fact 
already become a dead letter. %at is to say, events had proved 
that the task whfeh Europe undertook when framing this treaty was 
beyond her resources at an epoch when civilisation was developing 
with such rapidity in the Balkan Peninsula. 

‘ Ia force prime le droit.’ Had Austria and Bulgaria not pos- 
sessed powerful armies they would not have cared to risk incurring 
the displeasure of the Concert. 

It has become usual to minimise the importance of the Dual 
Monarchy in foreign questions owing to the existence of serious 
internal dissensions. It is now seen that on a foreign question of 
serious moment the Grown can rely upon a united army ; the posses- 
sion of this fonnidalde armed force has enabled Austria to carry out 
a strong policy. In a similar way Bulgaria has ventiired to realise 
her amWtion to become an independent monarchy because she pos- 
sesses a well-equipped and, in proportion to her population, large army, 
in which every able-bodied man is anxious to serve his country. 

That it was ungenerous to seize the moment when the institutions 
of Turkey were in a state of transition cannot be denied ; but it must 
be remembered that one of the reforms most prominently announced 
by the New Party was the reorganisation of the military forces, and 
it was perhaps too much to expect that international chivalry should 
go so far as to induce the smaller State to wait until her big adversary 
was perchance ready to take the offensive and to endeavour to re- 
occupy Eastern Roumelia. By the Peace of St. Stephano, which 
brought the Russo-Turkish War to an end in 1378, Eastern Roumelia 
was assigned to Bulgaria as an integral part of the Principality. But 
the Treaty of Berlin, which followed immediately, nulH^d this 
arrangement, and the province remamed under Turkish rule. The 
Christian inhabitants were by no means satisfied, however, and m 
response to their appeals Bulgaria occupied the country m 1885; 
an agreement was then drawn up between Turkey and the Powers 
under which the ruler of Bulgaria has since adi^stered 
Roumelia. Though it is to ail intents and purposes a part of 
Turkey^ had she desired to ZBiSe the questioh, mighf 
of reason have maintained that tiie international status of Boumelis 
was still that rf an autonomous Turkish province, and have 
that the oanstitutionsl reform recently achieved in Omistantinopk 
entitled her to resume its administration. 
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It is gen€i^y admits thAt tM iE|<iry inflieted up^n Turley 
been antMy xapXAl, for she lias loat wMeh sfae 

exeroieed dkeot authority, while she hae obtained the of 

fordign troope from the San}a]( of a v^y eon^der al^ 

advwtage. it is most saMfi^tory that she has behav^ with ad^ 
able calm and patdotifim) and that im weakening of the Hew Party is 
apparent as the result of reeent events. 

Other States have been deterred bom assertmg thehr pretensions 
solely by their military weakness. Seryia» vrh w hopes of expansion 
have been in large measure frustrated, 1ms the loudest 

in her protests. Her clmms, however, to an eveat^ aggrandisement 
through the acquisition of part of the provinces which have just passed 
to Austria are based upon no more solid grounds than that their Slav 
population is of Servian extraction. Such a reason as the afi^ity 
of races has never yet been admitted when conddering the solution 
of the Macedonian question. In the case of Servia, again, we see how 
force is the main factor ; for coidd she d&pose of an army equal to 
that of Bulgaria, she would have long since marched westwards and 
given Austria more trouble than she cared for to repel her. 

The Turkish Empire, at the moment of its greatest expansion 
some five centuries ago, held the whole of the vast peninsula from 
the Mediterranean and Adriatic to the Black Sea, stretching north- 
wards to the gates of Vienna, where the Ottoman advance was at 
length checked by Western Europe. While compelled gradually to 
retire the Turks still held for a long time all the oounlay from the 
Mediterranean, northwards, as far as and including modern Servia and 
Houinania, and embracing Greece, Macedonia, and Bulgaria. Though 
conquered, however, the national spirit of tbe origin«d inhabitants of 
these lands was not extinguished, and found its opportunity in the 
gradual decay and weakening of Turkey. 

Greece, greariy aided by British 83rmpathy, was the fbrst to earn 
her independence by the war of 1S2X-9. By the Treaty of Berlin, 
signed in July 187S, the independence of Montenegro, Servia, and 
Houmania was formaUy recoprised, and each leediyed a considerable 
accesrion of territory ; while Bidgaria became an autonomous Princi- 
pality, owning only a nominal sdkgm to Sultam It is clear, 
therelore, that the process of the disintegration of Turkey was attended 
hy a corresponding increase in the degree of independence granted to 


counf^es which, after beiiig at <me time integral parts of the Ottoman 
dominion, won of autonomous pro- 

vinces and finally achieved the &eediom oi soveimgn States. In the 
case ol &i^aria it oo^ history would repeat 

itself^ as as ihe hid to enforce 

^ hgi quarters that 

^ in territories 
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in eiWftto imm, 4is- 

iinusyMm^^ luiA/by wei&«iim 

pie68t%e; t«r loir ^ of t^ oomt^ 

vmk however, be sh<Mrt*sighted» 

inesmtK^ es ft stroiig Turkey, whBe never s denger to Auirt^a her- 
self, might seiioe day be of no little vidue to li<^ in eudmg her to resist 
the pressure of other Powers. It seems not unreasonable to suppose 
^at AUikia^ policy has been i^te other, and that it has been 
^hrOcted against the Southern Pan-Slav umon. It is notorious that 
there has been for many yearn past a widespread movement amongst 
the Blaim South of the l^nube, of whom there are at least some twelve 
milkms when the Bulgarians, Servians, Bosnians, Herzegovinians, 
Montenegrins, and Croatians are induded, towards a union of interests, 
whilst each separate State maintained autonomy. Austria has been 
well aware of the danger which such a combination would have created 
for her at a mom^t in the future when, perhaps, she might have to 
face internal complications coupled with grave external troubles ; 
the pcdicy followed at the present crisis has indeimitely postponed, if 
it has not rendered entirely impossible, the realisation of these Slav 
hopes. By the incorporation of Bosnia and Herzegovina as integral 
parts of the Empire a wedge is driven between Servia to the east and 
Montenegro and Croatia to the west and north. Bulgaria, also, has 
alienated more than ever the friendship of Servia and Montenegro by 
the advantage she has gained ; and, her present ambition satished, she 
will not be disposed to embark on a policy of adventure merely with 
the object of aseosting her Balkan Slav rivals. 

The withdrawal of her troops from Novi Bazar is strong testimony 
that Austria has no designs against Turkey. 

The suggestion that German interests have been advanced by the 
recent annexation and declamtloa of independence will not bear 
examination. Germany’s influence in the Near East has, on the 
contrary, leomved a decided check, for Turkey no longer feels the 
same friendship and confldenoe ; tlie greatest suHerers, Montenegro 
and Servia, mre ansdous to take any opportumty which may lurise ; 
whilst Bulgaria, no more frien^y in r^ty to Gminan inflt^nce in 
Macedonia than heretofore, hiflds ready h^ poweriyi army to assist 
in driving back a Gennan advance wMch might seek in the f^^ 
to clem? the way to Salonika. 

The net resdt of recent events m the Near Eaii^^ therefore, if no 
fmsh complii^^ arise, is that the aspir Southern Pan- 

Slav unimi and Gmnoian indues in the Baiktme^^^ l^ 
oonsiderabk check ; Turkey gains a materiiil advantage with- 
diawil of the Aim ^ prospects of a bettiMr 

between Turicey and her northetn ne%hbo!m are iii^^ and the 
olmnoea of a paci^ Macedmritm ^ 

gicater thhh at any ti^ 
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gve jeiuas ai;o, actiirely to interfeN ia the admimsttalaoB of toat 
•provMW* 

II, a assembles its ixs^ 

will hB to take stock of tbe tbe Ballmns, of i^e 

growth: of iialsoiial life in Btxlgaibi, iai of the progress which that 
coimtr;^ has ia eivUisatioii, ia ecNsation^ it be added, 

in the art of war. It will have to saf whether Bidgaii 
indicated her right to mdepeadeiioe aad take her place amoiig 
the sovereign nations of Btarope. f he Biilgarians are a mall people, 
but they have ail the elements of greatsiess/ a W liberty, a love 

of knowledge, capabilities of sell*govemiiient, «id ea^bilities also to 
make great sacrifices to retain what they have won. Europe, and 
least of idl Great Britain, cannot pretend for ever to keep them in 
leadii^-strings. The Treaty 6f Berlin has served its pmrpose, tant 
Jmn que mol ; the time has come for the revision of its provisions in 
the face of new conditions. 

Pbbcy H. H. Massy, 
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m, RumPE AND rm TVRmsB comTirurmN: 

AB iBDMPMNmBT VmPk. 


It was at the very outset of the reoent eveuts in the Near East that 
the public opinion of Europe betrayed an uncommon degree of 
ignorance and want of experience in political and social matters in 
connexion with the problem before us. To begin with, the great 
surprise caused by the success of the Young Turkey party is quite 
incomprehensible. It was in 1S64 that I met by chance a few young 
Turkish gentlemen, engaged upon editing a revolutionary paper, 
called MuhhJbir^ ».e. * The Correspondent,’ directed against the then 
almighty Aali Pashi^ whose absolutist tendencies had long ago raised 
the anger of the younger Turkish generation, who were brought by a 
smattering of Western political views into collision with the ruling 
spirit at the Sublime Porte. As time advanced the opposition grew 
stronger and stronger, and the object of their attack was not only 
single high dignitaries, but their criticism extended also to the precincts 
of the imperial palace, whose officials were accused of all kind of 
vices and misdeeds, and particularly of leading as^ay the sacred 
person of the Padishah, whom, at that time, nobody ventured to assail. 
It is very natural that after the death of Sultan; Abdul Aziz, and 
during the terribly absolutist and ruinous rule of Sultan Abdul Hamid, 
the number of the Young Turkish party should have attained excessive 
dimensions and embraced not only the easily inflammable young 
members of the Turldah society, but even many of the Efendis and 
Pashas of a riper age ; nay, ladies and youi^ girls took part in secret 
societies, and as an occasional contributor to Turidsh levoluticmary 
papers, and as a well-known &iend to the Turkish nation, I have got 
letters in my possessiim in Which ladies render thanks lor my 
pathiee shown to their nation and encourage me to further pazticipa’ 
tion in thrir cause. Considering the vei^ f^ the Yildiz 

camaxiUa could acquire in spite of the host of dearly pmd if ie^ 
delators, we must not wondmr at idl that the Western worl^^^ 
in utter darlmess with regm?d to the 

in the Ottoman Empire. ®be number of Turkish revolutionary 
papers had grown up like mushrooms, their editors expelled^te 
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place took refuge in enotli^. Ixnidon, Fans, IrusBelB^ OenoTa^ 
Ai^ei^^ Alexandria/ a^ (Mro and - the 

publl^tions of the reYolutionai^ cotnini^^ looked upon 
literal^ dainties yrmt o4 quiekl^ TuikiEh, bdng^^^^a 

language mth which but a liimt^ are ccm^ 

versant, was not within easy reach of our polMcians and publici^v 
and the proceedings of Young Turkey remained for a Imig time 
shrouded in mystery* Of course stn^ explonons of the carefully 
laid mines could not be prevented^ and the qmet outbreak of dis- 
content in Kastamuni, Eraerum, Bitfo and a few other places may 
be well looked upon as the forerunners # the milita^ in Mace- 
donia. In fact, the proper ccmimeneement of the Turkish revolution 
dates from the time when the meeting of the ‘ Committee of Union and 
Progress* declared itself to have left the field of mere theory and 
entered the arena of political activity, which is equivalent to sa 3 dng : 
We are now strong enough to come out publicly and to fight, if 
necessary, for the sacred principles of Right and Liberty. 

, Now, to speak candidly, 1 am far from pretending that the firm 
decision and the strong will of the Young Turkish party would have 
become master of the situation if Sultan Abdul Hamid had had 
Bufficient means to clothe, feed, and pay his army regularly, and if 
his soldiers had not looked with envy upon the gendarmery under 
the command of European officers. No 1 To go about hungry, 
naked, barefooted, and unpaid is a sacrifice too onerous even for the 
moat patriotic man, and 1 am ready to admit that zealous and patriotic 
officers, like Enver and Niazi, would hardly have succeeded in their 
very risky undertaking if the aforesaid privations and sufierings of 
the soldiers had not acted in their favour* But at the same time I 
cannot help saying that the state of afiairs created by the horrible 
and abominable doings the Yildiz clique could not have gone on 
for any length of time. The straw which broke the back of the 
Turkish esmd was ready at hand, and, assuxmng that t^he (^t^ 
might have been staved off lor a year or two, there is not the slightest 
doubt that the apple was steadily ripimuiig, and in any case would 
have falka into the lap of the w^*^epiMPed pM% of Y Turkey. 

Such beang the case, as proved by evM^t fw^, I do not see the 
lessen ol the gxeat surprise which the recent Turkey have 

created in Europe. The ooBapse of thefiamikn ride was, as the result 
of a long mismk» unavoidable, arid in the ibm of this phenomenon 
^6 have no teason to wonder at uaaiiiimty manifested in the 
icovwLmt ; we must not be struck by tike fivet that the whole went off 
^thout bloodshed, and tke i^velntion was accomplished in a 
peaceful and quiet manner hitiherlo mdmazd of. We may reasonaMy 
^ ourselves : Whose blood should have been shed ? Theie was ho 
opposition, sinoc the wkde W&m indiscriimnately belonged to the 

could have " 
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jqppksAtioii ci ik^p^tic mA aiitomti^ aie^^ 110 govemtaent 

ta iegid if i| nvitit pnUie opmion, 

wMdi P Kxmxi says: "V’ammhiuii 

baiimhnmSi’ ^the l^phetooBmandadl^q^ ; * and 

ftixtiker it ja iaid : ^ikny obiioaimis nteiatt^ oonmdtation k 

pEaferadste to a salutaiy meaante There is besides 

tha slaxiiaTd^p^ 1^ Moslems are free, 

and cme iiu^ be mtentionidly Miiid to pretend^ 
and PaarSament do not sidt toe sodial and^ mond eonditions of the 
Mohammedans, ai^ that tom k no ]^[»pe for a sttoc^ 
oi these Western institutions amongst Mohammedan people. 

Unfortunately, the proper imd just appreciation of the real state of 
affairs in Turkey has always been checked partly by ignorance, partly 
by a preconceived nodon, tending to show that we Europeans are 
the sole chosen p 6 o|de for prepress and civilisation, and that the 
man in Asia will be always prevented by climate, religion, and 
racial peculiarities from attaining that degree of culture on which we 
pride oursdves to-day. Ideas like these have found expression in the 
writings of eminent English scholars and politicians, and even the 
regenerator of Modem figjrpt, whose Ugh capacities are justly admired 
by everybody, is a sceptic on this question. Without trespassing 
beyond the limits of modesty, I b^ leave to say — Anch* io son fiMore— 
I, too, have seen something of the Near East, and as my fifty-two 
years of intonate connexion with various nations of the Mohammedan 
world have given me an insight into the social, moral, and political 
conditions of the Near East, I cannot help saying : the aforesaid dis- 
paraging criticism is certainly wrong. Turkey is decidedly on the 
path of progress, many features of her nationU characteristics have 
changed and are continually changing ; but similar observations can 
be oxdy made after a careful oompari^n between Turkey half a century 
ago and Turkey of to-day. Whmi, fidfty-two years ago, living in a 
Turkish family as a teacher, I toed to explain natural phenomena 
in accordance with toe laws 0^ idiysioB, which, of course, ran t^ainst 
the superstildous notions of my pupils, I was derided and persecuted. 
Foreign languages were at tim hardly taught ; girls grew up 
without any instrucrion at evmi leai&g statosmen were 

utterly ignorant of the geegraphy and hktory of toe^ 
not to mention that of W If wo loto at Shirty of 

to-day be surpitosd great advitoce in toe fitol of public 

instoii^bi^ and toe steadily eidil^tenme^ Not cmly 
oentod pitos, but even toasll towm tlito 

Idadie (normal and middle) stooeds, where mod^ soieiieis 
Europeak languages are (redy taii^t and toe younger generation 

of -Ttodto:' whitor^wai-;ioml^^ 
the imbiaesed : ■ 
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fbB qdntEid piofress i» |kaTl$ciilaa?ly xeiected by tbe wflificaiion 
of tbe biaguege and by tbe extracHcdinary inaavatjorn on the field 4 
literatoxe. The modem Tnrkisb wiiteir baa dives^ bbnaeif ol tbe 
bombastie Aetat^ pbiaaeology and ^ ^ wdmning poetical inetapboara. 
He imitates tbe Feendi and whose standard worl^ 

are iM>aadily being tranalated into 'Cnrb^ ; bis muse begins to be more 
Western than Eastern ; and even in tbe StiA of exact sciences there are 
Turks who have gained distinction, and amongst other instanceslmay 
quote the fact tbid) parte of the Hedjas xsdtway were constructed by 
Turkish en|^beers« The consequence of these and many other s^s of 
progress manifests itsell in the entire change of views and ideas. Hun- 
dreds, nay thousands, of the younger Ttirkiah g^eration of to-day 
have thcmughly imbibed the political and social tendencies of the 
West ; they cannot be looked upon any longer as AEoaties, but as 
Europewis, and as modem Europeans, who naturally found themselves 
strangers in Turkey under the Hamidian rule, and who had to break 
the fetters in spite of the despotic form of government. If I add to 
these short outiines of the spiritual and cultural change in Turkey 
the fact that intercommunication with Europe has of late immensely 
increased and that our high schools and capitals are frequently visited 
by all classes of Turkish society, the reader will easily comprehend 
the reason of the success of the Young Turkey party ; nay, he will 
get the conviction that a nation which struggles so hard for her re- 
generation cannot relapse into the former barbarism, but will on 
the contrary try all means and resources to advance steadily on the 
path of modernisation, and to accomplish the work begun by Sultan 
Mahmud, and continued by Keshid, Aidi, Fuad, and other reformers. 
I see there are many Europeans who are afraid of a reactionary move- 
ment and who see already tbe havoc caused by tbe unbridled fanaticism 
of obscurant Mofias. There is no fear of such a movement The 
influence of Young Turkey spreading all over the country is strong 
enough to prevent an eventual outbreak on the part of thoi» who, 
not out of printiple, but for personal interests, are anxious to reinstall 
the former reign of disorder and anarchy and to profit by it. There 
is undoubtedly a vast amount of probtems ti) be solved and extra- 
ordinary difficulties to be surmounted, and it is idle to conceal from 
ourselves the manifold dangers in the way of the reformers, for faults 
snd miegivinp of many hundred years cannot he corrected in a few 
weeks and months. Tto hatred and animotil^ existing centuries ago 

a hetefogmieoiis eountry betureen, ^ various creeds and races 
cannot he easily removed, and the eommon bond of an Ottoman 
nationalily w01 not be so quiddy realised as Young Turkey hopes 
and- 

If tbe Ottoman Em^re warn mat of the way, and not in close 
to Europe, we wdl look with calm indifieien^ upon 

stills future. this is not the case^ 

mmpean vital iatere«de/ ^ and material, are stric.^ 
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lelt 61^ ia tl^ xemotest pwrib of Eutop^. 
It is for tlis fmim that emy friend of l^e peace and tn^nqtiiQity of 
our in Ms present eSorte 

towards and ki Ms arduous task to heal the wounds of 

^e uxifortoiate rd^ime of the past thkty^wo years. Nobody will deny 
that the Yoimg Turkey party las diK>wn^^^ moderation and 

wisdomm Mi their doings/aiM there has hither^ no rerolntionary 
movement in the world which went ofi wiMiout any vindictive act 
and without feelings of revenge agmnst the <nr^ tyrannic power 
overthrown. Young Turkey has, therefore, lull right to claim our 
assistance in its he^ and our indu^^ce towards the unavoidable 
mistakes. Judging the present situation in Turkey from this point 
of view, the recent political changes in the Balkans are much to be 
regretted, for they augment the troubles in store for the reformers, 
they discreditthefor^ight and capability of those who have put them- 
selves at the head of affairs, for they will be accused of having pre- 
cipitated the country into a danger which the former, although detested, 
reign has wisely avoided. Austria-Hungary, which has bestowed so 
many blessings upon the occupied provinces, raising them from dire 
anarchy and misrule to dourishing conditions, might have assisted 
the consolidation of the new rule in Turkey and encouraged the 
new men in power by postponing the act of annexation for a year 
or two, as from such an indulgence very little or no injury might 
have accrued to the policy of the Dual Monarchy, whose strong 
position cannot be shaken by the plots and vapourings of the minor 
Balkan countries. If the European Powers are earnestly bent upon 
the avoidance of troubles in the Near Bast, and if they have sincerely 
made up their mind to assist the process of revival and invigoration 
of Turkey, then they must give a trial, and a fair trial, to the Young 
Turkey party. They must forget the old animosities and rivalry, 
and, reflecting upon the immeasurable calamity and disaster resulting 
from an utter collapse in Turkey, they will obviously understand 
the necessity of sincerely supporting tW new rd^ime in Turkey as 
the only means for a restoration of order and as the bulwark against 
the threatenii^ danger of a great European war. 

It is certainly most afflicting that up to the present there are 
very few relieving signs on the j^rtioal horison of Europe. There is 
only mie country, nainel|^, Q^reat Britain^ which, rummnsng^ 
to h<^ old principle of lenifrng assistan^^ the Hberai aspirations 
of o]^a^esied nations, has come out uneqmvooMiy iU defence of 
Young Turifey, and, as the letter E 

to the constitutional Srdtanv has manifested official interest in the 
future devdopment of affMrs m the country of her dd aHy. The 
rest of Europe, far from sharing^ these sympathies, has taken the 
r 6 le of a dumb spectator, and is not at all content with the b^evolent 
policy of the Cabinet of St. Jameses. Voices have become loud, sayit^g * 
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Engiaiid ki^ iio right to oppose ike annexation xd Turkish pro^ 
vinces, she will undoubtedly annex Eg3rpt, and she is 

the lai^ ei the in^litied to ecmipkin ol the pdicy 

of ^aby loQowed by her eenturies ago over aM the globe. 1 dare say 
to su^ acouaaticms one eaculy answer : En^and has not yet 
annexed Egypt, and if England had been aealous for the conquest 
of other national the Union Jack would flutter over a far greater 
realm than the present. Nor do the motives, to which the British 
sympathies for Turkey are ascribed, answer to the real state of things. 
An opinion is prevalent on the Continent that the British position 
in IndUa compels the policy of the Cabinet of St James’s to support 
Turkish affairs, and to court by this p<flicy the sympathies of the 
sixty million Mohammedans in India. It is only defective knowledge 
in matters connected with India that underlies this argument, for 
the Moslem subjects of the English Crown are much more in need of 
British sympathies than eioe versa. In a word, the majority of Euro- 
pean nations have hitherto shown themselves very lukewarm towards 
the Turk, who tries by all possible means to gain the affection of 
the mighty West, and who will certainly take great care not to ruin 
the reputation won by the wonderful moderation and wisdom hitherto 
shown, through some rash and inconsiderate step. It is only a pity 
that the details, which have oozed out from the interview between 
Izvolski and Grey, have had a depressing effect on the Bosporus, 
and that the Turks begin to despair of their future. There is no reason 
for scepticism. I am sure the Turks will take great care to avoid 
war with any of their neighbours ; for it must be fresh in their memory 
that the result of the victories of their arms in Servia and in Greece 
was futile and void, and the same will be the case if they vanquish the 
Bulgarians. It is much wiser to endure temporary humihations and to 
prepare the country for a better future than to Wage a war, if even 
victorious, of a doubtful issue. As to the Turkish disappmiitment 
in the help expected from England, the good Osmanli patriots ought 
to consider that England cannot run agsin&rt the poKoy of the whole 
world ; but, on the other hand, the sympathies of the British nation 
and of the Government an asset of immense value in the great 
task <rf reforms before them. For the present) the Turks are mostly 
in need of peace in order to open up the vast resources of their country 
and to prepare and pave the way fox the introduction of reforms, 
a work in which the oouneel of a ainoere femsd will prove of great use. 
As far as my pm&eai. inhinnatkm from Constantinople goes, the 
Young Turkey party have decided to avoid any warlike eompHoation 
and rather to turn their eyes toewada the great problem of remodelfing 
and reshaping the admmistm^oii of the country than to follow the 

: A. Va«bi^ry. : . 





TBE MUJTARY SITUATION IN THE 
BALKANS 

Tm^E-AND-THiitTY years ago the late Colonel Valentine Baker (Pasha) 
published a work entitled Ghuds in i&e JSasi. Within a few months 
of its publication the clouds burst ; the storm, happily, was localised, 
but never since that date has the political horizon in the Near East 
been at ‘Set fait.* During those three-and-thiity years I have 
devoted no inconsiderable time to the study of the Near Eastern 
Question. I have accompanied the Turkish Army in two campaigns, 
and have learnt to appreciate the value of the Turkish soldier and the 
defects of the Turkish military administration. 1 have paid repeated 
visits to all the countries of the Near East, and have seen their armies 
at work in camp as well as in quarters. I count amongst my friends 
officers in all these armies, and 1 trust that nothing 1 have here 
written will be construed into an unfriendly act. Clouds are still 
in the Near East ; for Ihe past hve years they hung dark and 
lowering, threatening at any moment to deluge Europe with blood: 
then, thanks to the dismpline of the Turkish Army and the marvellous 
powers of command exercised by a group of young officers, they were 
for the moment dispersed and Europe breathed freely again. The 
danger is only momentarily passed, its causes still exist— -the racial 
hatred between Creek and Bulgar, the religious feud between Islam 
and Chxistiaiuty, the land hunger of neighbourii^ States. No sane 
man can believe that the Intter wars which have been waged for 
past thousand years will cease beoause Turkey has been endowed 
with a Constituticm, In the first delirium of joy, when Creek 
met^<^Utmi and Bul^rian bishop embraced on public platforms, 
when Mq^m khodja and Jewi^ rabbi pledged each other in the 
cause of universal broth^hood, some few believed that a new era 
had dawned in the Near East ; but signs are abundant that we have 
not yet readied the Miitennium 

The Eastern Question is fmr from settled, and there is a strong 
opinion amongst the statesmen in the Near East that it never will he 
settled until it has been submitted to the arbitrament of war. That 
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war laay delayed for years, it loay break out at any moment ; aQ 
the dements of danger mine is charged with 

the ti^ is hM ; who Imom wh^ the nmtA may brap^ 

WHUn tike last few weeks j^nblie atteiitioti has been directed to 
the and to tiie wonderful manner in windb a change 

of the aimies of those ^tes whidlr daim an in the setiJemen^ 

of the Bastmi Question. In the foQowing pi^ I have endeavoured 
to give a snocinot account of the mMtary systems m v<^ in the Km: 
Bast. Before dealing^^ the natioisi 

very briefly to esflwn what the vsdbmj taih have in 

common. 

(1) Military service in all is obligatory, commencing as a role at 
the twentieth and lasting until the forti^ or forty-fifth year. This 
liability is divided into tiiree periods, the &st bring spent in the 
Active Army, the second period in the Beserve, and the tiiird in the 
Territorial Army, which is only liable for service in case of grave 
national danger. 

(2) The territorial system is in vogue in all. The countries are 
divided into a certain number of military districts, each furnishing 
one or more units of ril branches of the Army. 

(3) The squadron is the tactical unit of cavalxy regiments, which 
are divided into four (in the case of Turkey five) squadrons, the peace 
strength varying from sixty to one hundred men and horses ; in war 
the strength is increased to about two hundred. In all the countries 
very great difficulty would be experienced in bringing the regiments 
to a war strength. 

(4) Infantry regiments are composed of four battalions each of 
four companies, the peace establishment of a company varying from 
eighty to one hundred men, the war strength hmtg 2^. The arm of 
the ini^ntry in Tuiipey and Servia is the Mauser ; in Eoumania and 
Bulgaria the Mannficber ; and in Greece tite Mannlicher^Sohdnauer 
rifle, ; 

(5) The artiOlery is in course of reoiganiiBatiQn in ai tiie mmies. 

Turkey and Boumama^^ h^^ selected the Krupp; Bii!garia, Greece, 
snd Srirvia tiie Schiirider^lTanet quiek-&iiig fieldigim. In ril, the 
ealibre of the field aid mountrin is 7*5 centimetres (about 

3 inches). The whcde of tiie Turkish Am Europe is now armed 

with tiie quiric4rin^ Briiginia also 

pomplele ; ^ Bcmmania hc^ to recriye the bahmoe d her equipment 
fn the Cbtmse of the next few months; but seme time must elapse 
ibeeee 

V Bo^gaalA bag ^et to nedv. teirltwr mkI ntmiBtsiii botteiiet, iMih 
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peB 08 #e 6 An ajrea of upmiidfi 
of 1,156^009 aquAce inilaa» mik A p^pidaliicni vaiioiialy estwAted 
at &om 9^^000^000 to 90,000^000 aonls» coin|K)sed of vatioua races 
imd 'ratims oreeds, many oi whioh are fanatkaliy hostile to eacli 
o^ar. Its land frcmUers are contenmno^ mth no lees tban ten 
d^erent nations, wh^ sket^ of sea^eoast and its many 

practically defenceless tobours are at tbe mercy of the fleets of those 
Powem itiikh or less adiranced then to the reversion 

of certain portions of the Ottoman Bmpire. Neverthdieas, the * Sick 
Man Vis by no means at the point of death, and has recently given 
undeniGd>le proofs of renewed idtality. For military purposes the 
Empire has been divided into seven districts, each the headquarters 
of an Army corps, with two independent divisions in the more in- 
accessible portions of the Empire. These are situated as follows : 

The First Army Corps, with headquarters at Consiantinoplo 


Second 

« 


„ Adrianoplo 

Thkd 


.1 

,, Salonica 

Foorih 



„ Erscingjan 

Fifth 


»*, 

„ Dailiaecus 

Sixth 

« 

»* 

„ Bagdad 

Seventh 

»« 

„ 

„ Sana’a in the Yemen 


The two independent divisions have their headquarters at Medina, 
in the Hedjaz, guarding the holy cities of Mecca aiui Medina, and 
at Tripoli in Northern Africa. Of the seven Army corps, three 
have their headquarters in Europe and four in Asia. Until the 
declaration of the Constitution on the 24th of July last the term 
universal service was hardly applicable to the military system of 
Turkey. Alt Ghristhins were exempt, paying a small tax of 6s. Sd. 
per head in lieu thereof. Moslems in the capital and in Scutari in 
Albania were also l^aUy exempt ; whilst the Arabs in the Yemen, 
the Kurds, and the inhabitants of Tripoli, resdutely refused to obey 
the call to anna. Albanians seryed when it so pleased them, and 
could only be relied on in time of war. Hie whde miyitary biuden 
fell on some 10^000,000 Mosleins of Central Anatoiia ; now Christian 
as well as Moslem wiU be csdlod cm to serve it is dilBciilt 

to see how Albanian, Aiab, Kurd, or Tripoliian cati escape the 
net of mifitary disdplme. The whole system wiU need reoiganiss- 
tion, and at the presmit monmt a very strong oomimttee, under 
the {sretitocy of that fine old soldiar Qhati Moukhtar Pasha, ib 
sitting at the War Office to discuss what must be an exceedingly 
intri<^te question. 

The Uabffity to military service omnmences at the twenty-'fli®^ 
bixlMay and continues until the man is forty. The first nine years 
are passed iti ^ ipiaam ^ ^ti Getonrs 
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attd idac ln lie Beeenre t et tie oi mm 

are piiied le^ tie Eedif m Kxst in wiici they for a 

fairer ef years. Bairiiif eom^bted their emke in tie 
Ilrst-ClMRi Bedif, inen are traaaleered iate tie Bareh or Seocmd-ClaBs 
Bedifi in irhui &ey^ 

The nennal strength of an Array fixed as Mows : 

(а) One division cd eavaliy» of three brigades, each 

consisting of two r^iinieiitSi with a batt^ of hcnse artillexy. 

(б) Two divisions of infantry, eadi oceii^tieg of two brigades, 
with one rifie battalion ; ^e b^e^e bring eoin|Kised of two regiments 
each of fonr battalions. 

(c) One regiment of artillery, consisthig rf thirt field and six 
moiintain batteries, with a certain prop^rrtion of howitzer batteries, 
varying with the situation of the Amy coi^. 

The above consist entirely of Nizam troops— -that is, men with the 
Colours. In consequence, however, of the condition of afiaixs in 
Macedonia and the Caucasus, and the fact that the Bulgarian Army 
was superior in numbm to the second and third Army corps, a change 
was made in the establishment of the corps in Thrace, Macedonia, 
and Kurdistan. The fourth corps was permanently increased by one, 
and the second and third corps by two complete Nizam divisions ; 
whilst a fifth division was brought over from tiie Army corps at 
Damascus and temporarily at^hed to the third corps. The Bescrve 
of the Nizam contains a sufficiently large number of men, not merely 
to bring units up to war strength, but also to furnish men to fill 
the wastage of a campaign. 

Thel^if 

The First-Glass Bedif Inmntry is oaganised into r^ments, brigades, 
and divisions, with Staffii o<»n{dete. In the Greek War of 1897, 
and later still in Maoedoma, on tire Persian frontier, in Yesnm, and 
more recentiy in KuMistan, brigades and diy^^ Bedif infantry 
have been excellent serviise. The first six 

Army corps i^ve four Bedif infiintry divtrimis, eaiOh bring composed 
of two brigades of the division oonririaing of tinrfcy-two 

hattaUona, The first three corps have also adivirimi of Bedif cavalry, 
oompriring four reglmeiits. Th«re woitid be difficulty in horsing 
thesekoopa. Atpmnotihmeisnoorjganisatumfiw^^^^ 
but this w3l doubtiesB sQimi be remedied, six firid battmes being 
attached: 

^ kho have done 
tbtir ^osece... . The 

who have, passed. . 
i Eeddi, but more 
setvice 

tiie men reqriicd 


the annual contingont of in excess of 



'■>0 0 m, 

li^ mfet 

110 lii^^ In in^ five 

Mtif oc^ii^ jo^^ 

The olfeezs ef <^e Torkish Axmj wm (bewn from two seeices; 
those in the eo^eeis and artiJkty, and tiie g^ 
in the infantry of Ihe tli» ; wMht tbe 

offioers of the Bedif are n^didy m^ from the ranks. 

J^om the Academy on the O^en H<mi about mm hnndred officers 
are mmnally drafts into the enginem or artiHery. There are now 

cdl^es fm Ihe educatkm of the offi<mm o cavalry and infantry : 
one at Pancaldi, a sobnrb of ^ ca|ntai, and one at the headquarters 
of the second/third, fourthy and sixth Army corps. From these 
about 600 cadets are annnaSy passed into the Amy. The system 
of military educate h sound. The cadet is caught early ; at the age 
of from ten to twdve boys may enter one of the thirty-six dbmentary 
military sohods which ate disMbuted throughout the Empire. Here 
they receive a genetai education, special attention, howevm*, being 
paid to modmmkngiiages and to such subjects as will be of use to tlic 
lads in their after-career. At the age of fourteen, if the boy has 
reached a certain standard, he is tramferred to one of the nine superior 
militiHry schools, styled Bushdieh, where he remains until he is seven- 
teen, when, after a searching examination, he is admitted either into 
the Academy for the scientific branches or into one of the six military 
colleges for cavalry and infantry. Here the education is purely 
military, but particular attention is paid to European languages ; all 
cadets must take up two languages, French beii^ obligatory, either 
Bustian or Oermaii bong the second, in the Naval Cylege atHalki, 
for which there is also a preparatory sohocd, Bn|^h is the obligatory 


In no army in Surope hismoreprogreas bem made in the educati^^ 
of its cheers within tim past thir^ years than in that cd Turkey. 
The younger cheers are fuS pf sseal, ai^ of those 

in the Biiican States. The new military map 
Qieel: fircintieis would do medit to the corps d Bngiimcs^ ; 
is entbd^ the work of young Turkish officers. Of tbrir linguisti^^ 
attiinixiiea^ everyone the higlmet t^^ Ai to tibeir other 

soMMike qualities, the events of last JTuiy ihow thma in a Ughi' 
credit im ^ 

tact and Jhdgthent. 


. A-'iiave aiiwiiww. . 

wrvie^! llik Ins b«ea oreroome 1^ tite iM|puimtio8 ol 9 
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^ after 8^^ dm, 

Haiiiii^flii^^ ft><Kmaift^ regd^ iiiiiswai 

eeoottd 4sc>r^ 

varyHJg icte fe«« til® 

diftemt Kuzdh^ iailm according to tMr Btnabem. These regtioienta 
are coiMmod^ tek ladH^ a sped^ usiilorih, 

provide tiifik om h iaaoes md mixm, md are oidy liable to 
be oaM cAft m 

Ab to the ^ttllitifitt of the Tturhkh soldier there is no dis- 

pute. Lord Wcdsdey-^o mean jird^--4rho bee fmn him in action, 
described him as ^ the finest soldier in the woiM^^ He b a marvellous 
niarchm, siqpaxeiitij incapabbof fttigue; aeoitstomed to frugid faro 
all hb life, he b oontent if he gets hb ration of bread or biscuit daily. 
The commbsariat of such mi army b simple enough : an occasional 
meat meal, a few sheep distributed amongst the men on one of their 
religious iestivak, a hdrly liberal supply of tobacco, a cup of oofiee 
if poedble to begin the day with, vegetables in plenty uhen they are 
to be obtained, b all they ask* Even when bread and tobacco run 
short, when meat and vegetables are not forthcoming, an appeal to 
their finer fedBings will stifle all grumbling ; whilst the dbtribution 
of a few piastres after a stiff fi^t and the gift of a Medjidieh to 
the wounded are more than enough to rouse drooping spirits and to 
kindle again the lust for war. 

( 2 ) BvmAXU 

Bulgaria, in which Eastern Bumelb must of coume be included, 
lias an area of upwards ol 38^00(1 squam w^ of 

more thim 4,008,000 rndn. For many yearn the piim^paity has 
devoted im enei|l^ t^^ im notary system, I believe 

It k uuiveisiliy conceded that the Buigmbm Amy stands head and 
shoulders above that id i$mf &e oths^ Sti^ k the Hear East. 
"The peace strength of the Army b 64,000, i»ipable of expansion in 
time of war to ^,000. The trainii^ b most severe, but officers 
^ud men have thrown themBelves heart and soul into their task, 

may now be 0^^ any work 

‘^may:i!eaaamdSiir^^ 

Seiviae b 1^ 001 ^ dnd a& men are liable to serve 

the Aeiive Army trom their eighteenth to their fortieth year, with 
^ fufther/liiiffily period with; 

tlie.vt3ole^K;^b yaarn'in other :arms.. 

. liable to service; 

wem: 

these 02,600 wssre^^^^ Ihek id <3dour 
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T^ wi^ liead- 

quartm^ Hi 9oSa, PMHpopolis^* Shumk* Eustcbi^» Vratza, 

1^ ia a|^ sub- 

divided: into four legimental dtetncte undei* the oommand of m officer 
speGij |&7 coneeraed with the lecruitmg dutfes of his aoiie. Each 
divisioiial dktriot has to furnish recruits for lour regiments of infantry, 
one regitnent of artfliery^ and the osnal j^portion of other amis. 

peace establishment of a division (wych in time of war auto- 
matically expmids into an Army corps) m laid down at : 

(а) One regiment of cavalry composed of two squadrons only, 

(б) One regiment of artillery consistiri^ ol nine held batteries. 

(c) Two brigades of infantry each comprising two regiments ol 
four battalions. 

In addition to this force, there is a cavalry division of two brigades 
(the first has its headquarters at Sofia, the second at Dobrudj) ; a 
regiment of mountain artillery, and one of 4'7-inch howitzers— the 
former of nine, the latter of eight batteries. The horses for the 
artillery and for the cavalry divisions, as well as for the Bodyguard, 
are purchased in Hungary; those for the divisional cavalry are 
purchased localiy, or are supplied from the Government studs, which 
are now dling good work. 

The Bulgarian infantry is composed of thirty-six regiments, which 
in peace have an establishment of two battalions only, each with four 
companies. The main idea underlying the organisation is, that on 
mobilisation each company shall automatically expand to a battalion 
by the influsion of the reservists of the Active Army — a battalion 
expands into a regiment, a regiment into a brigade, and a brigade into 
a division. So far as the rank-and-file are concerned, this presents 
no great difficulty, but the question of a sufficient sup^y of officers 
and sectional leaders has not been satisfactorily settied. The actual 
deficiency in infantry officers is stated to be 1700* 

0$cer8 

The officers ol the Army ate obtained from two soufc^s (^) 
Military at Sofia, and (b) non-commiBsioned offioem of superior 

educating, .who have to undergo a course of pxmstioal training at the 
colkge in oMer to qualily for the f^nmiissipiied fEades. This college, 
Isl 01 ^ hmst id 

not for those to 

; Imt .the; 

natural]^ 

iSburse -of education; 



they. th0B b0gm md «l tlie a^e of tip^aaty-one, afte 

pfti^d^ h to the yae^ iH)oh£#^ 

Seigeants of infantry of go^ ecbeation* who havo served 
years wMi the CoIouct, may on the leoomtnendation of their command- 
ii^ ofBeers he admitted to the nan^eomxnigBion^ officers’ school at 
Sofia, aheie they nndergo a two years’ teohnical oourse ; aft^ e^iamina* 
tion they are gazetted lieutenants and posted to the Active Army, 

A school for officers of the Beserve has recently been established 
at Sofia. Young men of good education who axe drawn for the annual 
contingent are admitted, provided they have obtained certain diplo- 
mas; they then can go th^^ years’ course, at the expiration 

of which they are attached to a corps for twelve months’ practical 
instruction, and on the leoominendation of then commanding officers 
are gai^tted as lieutenants of the Beserve and are called out for 
training with men of their class and year. 

Three instructional battdions have been formed where selected 
N.C.O.s are trained for the important position of sectional leaders 
in the event of war. Notwithstanding all these efforts, is no 
doubt that the supply of officers in Bulgaria is by no means suffi- 
cient for the large force that she expects to be able to put into 
the field. One point must not be overlooked. The Bulgar is a glutton 
for work, he shows marked aptitude for picking up military lessons, 
and the officers are indefatigable in their efforts to instruct their men. 
Summer and winter is alike to them, and it may truly be said that 
Sofia is the only capital in the Near Bast where no officers are to be 
seen in cafia or restaurants until sunset. 

The total strength of the Bulgarian Army when mpbilised for war 
may be roughly estimated at 200,000 infantry, 7000 cavalry, with 
500 guns, and there me sufficient trained men in Bulgaria not merely 
to bring the force up to its full war strength, but also to fumish a 
body of 180)000 mservkbs ready to ffil casuEdties, with abo 70,000 
Landwehr for the defence of strategical points and the lines of com- 
muuicatkm. it is anticipated that mobfiisation would occupy seven 
^ays. In the conatruction of hmr rafiwaya Bulgam has always borne 
m mmd the necessity for stra^^^ lines, 

(3) OnaaGB 

Although Oreeoe, like Rumania, oemnot strictly speaking be con- 
Bidered one (d the Balkan States, yat there is no doubt that she must 
be looked upon as mxk when diistiNdug tiie question of peace or war 

the .southern , . . 

feonti^ Turkey in Wd it is tbs daydream of every pious 

^ .day '^be: weldw';" 

mto a new Empire of BywitimU^ Before that dream can be resli^ 



Ajmj of win iwguire reotgaAmtiou, Tbe paper oq^anisa- 

Ibn is tihpa it , but lor fighting purposes the Amy of 

Greece is moU'^existeat. Suoo^ye Miuistdes, owhig to finaxicial 
eois^shlemtibi^ have been unable to deal with Army reform in 
a drasifo mamer, aa^ it was only in year 1904 that a law 
Was passed which, when x^rrfod into effect, will produce some 
sort of a fighting manhi^^^^ Four years have ^psed since that 
law was carried through ilie OiamW, and much yet remains to 
be aoGOxnplished. It is an ungracious task to criticise adversely 
the Army of a nation whose hospitaUty one has enjoyed, and 
for which one has a sincere regard, but Greek officers know as 
well as 1 do, that the present condition of the Army is deplorable, 
and further that it is not of their making. Officers alone cannot 
make an Army, and so long as two-thirds of them are retained with 
units which for ten months out of the twelve are mere cadres, without 
men or horses, it is impossible to keep zeal at boiling point. 

The population of Greece in round numbers is 2,600,000 souls, aud 
the revenue amounts to 5,200,0001., of which just one-tenth, or 520,0001. , 
is set aside for the Military Budget. The peace establishment of 
the Army is laid down at 20,600 men, but for motives of economy 
only some 9000 are kept with the Colours. The war strength is 
officially given at 82,000, but during the war with Turkey Greece 
could only mobilise 57,000, and at the annual manceuvres held during 
the moB^ of September 1908 the total numbers called out were 
about 30,000. 

Military service is obligatory, the many exemptions which used 
to exist having been swept away by the law of 1904. On completing 
their twenty-first year all men become liable for service, and this 
liability continues for thirty years, being thus distributed ; 

1 year and 2 months with the Colours of the Active Army, 

10 years „ 10 „ „ „ Reserve „ „ „ 

8 „ in the Territorial Army, and 

10 „ „ Reserve of the Territorial Army. 

These Mmits are not stric^y adhered to, many men after six months' 
training are drafted into the gendarmery, pdiiee, or as orderlies at 
the several Ministries. The Colotm service of fourteen months is 
manifestly inadequate for the proper training of eith^ artery or 
caval^ soldiers. Althou^ about 24,000 men become annuAtty liable 
for service, only some 7000 are called up for servfoe, 
axe at oxme drafted into the Reserve of the Active Army without 
having mShe^m any training whatever* 

©ipcsrs 

whkffi suppl^ officers for dl arms; and {&) from seiei^ non-com' 
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offioer9 who m Admitted to the Miltory College aiter 
havi^ aanred two yews m th« grade of seigAaidi if imder 
twentyrfiye years of age ; at tie end of a two ye^ 
gazetted a« officers. 

Cadets who enter the Military College direct must have passed aU 
the classes at the Gymnasium at Ath^» when they are allowed to 
compete for admisaion provided they have reached their fourteenth 
year. They spend five years at the oollege> md on pismi^ out 
have their choice of the brmich of the Servioe accordii^ to their 
position at the final exasmiatLon. Offieaca posted to the arti&eiy or 
cavalry uxulergo a further period of tmiidng at the mounted school 
before joimng their unite. 

'Officers of the Territorial Army mre drawn from recruits who have 
passed through theGjmnasium at Athens, and who wish to avoid the 
drudgery inseparable from service in the ranks. Having satisfied 
their commanding officer of their aptitude for the Service, they pass 
two months as privates, two as corporab, two more as sergeants, they 
are then drafted to the Military College at Corfou, where they remain 
three years and then are given commissions as lieutenants in the 
Reserve, and come out for training whenever the privates of their year 
are summoned. 

The average age of officers in the Army is very high, few reach 
the rank of captain under twenty years’ service, and grey-headed 
lieutenants are common enough in all branches. The age limit for 
retirement is rarely enforced, and the consequence is that command- 
ing officers of unite are, as a rule, long past their work. 

Of^fcmisation 

The kingdom is divided into three miUtaiy districts, with head- 
quarters at Larissa, Athens, and Miss<d(mghi; each furnishes the 
recnnte fi>r one divisum, which is composed of : 

2 brigades of inlantry (12 battdions). 

2 battahbiis cd EviKines or xffi 

1 xcfpnmit of cavalry (4 squadrons). 

1 refunent of arriSery (12 field and 2 mcnuitaiii batteries). 

At l^e ineseni m out of the tluree regiments of cavalry 

are quaetetred at Afhmis, an^ practiesJly tjte whdb of the artillery, 
only mm battery bemg at LarisM. lids is fittle consequence, the 
railway b now open between Attmm and Larissa, so that troops 
oan eainly cover the 240 miles b^iirtMni the two places in twdve hours. 
A seooi^^^ means of ocmmsuimmtioin masts, so long as Greece does not 
allow Turkey to retain command id ^ smu Troops oan be emi* 
veyed by seatoVolo and tbenoe by the Thesiiliiii railway to Larissa, 

'1^ oavsiry oorudsts of three regimente, eadb competed of four 
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iqiiidroQai imt a.t tm ffuaiiM per sqiumit is pei 

iiieiie!i% iii&tsdiii^ tm w efieelite footii^ witii men and horse 
of offieM sei^ wi3i tibe armies of tl 
Qreat f oem, and are only too anziooi to M tieir am maintained c 
its |M?(^ itae^^ 

He artOiery oondsta of ihxee regimmita^ whioh, under the new j 
organisation, be oom|KMied of twelve field and two mountain 
batteries* B^iments have but one battery maintained in an effective 
condition, with officers, N.€*0 .b, men and horses complete; the con- 
sequence is that when recruitB come up, or when rei^rvists assemble 
prior to manoeuvres, everyone has to work at high pressure, and the 
rust of the preceding ten months of enforced leisure is barely rubbed 
ofi before the period of stagnation again sets in. 

Infantry regiments consist of three battalions, but except during 
mancBUvres and during the early training of recruits, only one battalion 
per regiment is maintained in an effective condition, the other two 
being mere cadres, without men. In addition to the twelve regiments 
of the infantry of the line there are eight battalions of Evzones or 
riflemen. These battalions are always maintained in an effective 
condition, and are the corps d'BUe of the Greek Army ; during the war 
of 1897 they covered themselves with glory. 

Since the Crown Prince assumed command of the Army, and more 
especially since he has been associated with Mr. Th4otokys, the present 
Premier, who also is Minister of War, many reforms have been intro- 
duced, the infantry have been re-armed with theMannlicher-Schonauer 
rifle, one of the best shooting weapons in Europe. The artillery is 
in course of being supplied with the Schneider-Canet gun, undoubtedly 
the best field-^n after our own. The whole frontier \m been carefully 
surveyed, and excellent maps are now being printed in Vienna for the 
use of the Army. Men are now systematically instructed in field train* 
ing and field firing, annual manoeuvres are regularly held, and it is an* 
ticipated that next year a Bill will be brought in authorising all units 
to be maintamed at their full, peace strength. Another step in the right 
direction has been the passing of a law which oomp^ an officer on 
entering Parliament to quit the Active Army. At the last dection 320 
officers posed as candidates ; as each officer was entitled to four months' 
leave in order to push his candidature, it may readily be bdieved thal 
discipline suffeiedi A scheme is also on foot lor the organisation oi 
a Territorial Army, but as yet nothing has been published on thif 
subject. Until thu has been carried out Greece cotdd only mobfii8< 
m ease of ww the ioUowiiig^^ to 
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1908 miLITASY SITUATIOS IN TEE BALSim m 


(i) BofTMAKlA 

The gidkntry displayed by the Eoumamam 41 the war oi 1877, 
the heroic oonduot of the Sing iii all the afkirs roi^^ Plevna, and the 
fact that lor thirty years he has consecrated his life to ^le organisa* 
tion of the Bomnanian Army has drawn the attention of soldiers 
more to the Army of that kingdom than to those of the other States 
in the Near Bast. In its eonstitution it presents many diSerenoes from 
other armies, being composed of two distinet classes. The one illite* 
rate, in which the men are compelled to undergo the usual two years* 
training; the other (styled Schimbul) consisting of men of good educa- 
tion, who are dismissed to their homes after a short period of instruction, 
but who come up for periodical trainings and weekly parades in order 
that they may keep abreast of their conprades ; this latter class is being 
gradually eliminated or at any rate reduced to small proportions. 

Boumania, with an area of 50,700 square miles and a population 
of close on six and a half millions, maintains on a peace footing an 
Army of but 65,000 men, but owing to her peculiar military organisa- 
tion she has a Beserve of half a million trained soldiers on which to 
draw in the event of war. The Army may be thus divided : 

(а) The Active Army, with its Beserve, numbering some 240,000 
men, in which men serve for nine years — the Colour service being two 
years in the infantry, three in the cavalry and artillery. 

( б ) The Militia, in which the period of service is six years; this has 
a strength of about 130,000. 

(c) The Landsturm, about 100,000 strong, in which men are liable 
to a further period of ten years’ service. 

The liability thus extends from the twenty-first to the forty-sixth 
year, and it is calculated that some 90,000 youths become liable 
annually, of these one-third from one cause or another are either 
exempt or found unfit. Of the remainder about 10,000 are passed 
into the Schimbul or second category, leaving. 50, 000 recruits available 
for the Active Army. 

The SckifhM Traope 

The manner of AtiliEong the Schimbul recruits is peculiar. Each 
regiment of infantry oonskts of three continuous-service and one 
Schimbul baMidion, wMlst nine regiments of cavalry are entirely 
composed of Siddmbul men. The reoruBa of this category are posted 
to them imits in the sprh^, when they undeigo lunety d^^ training 
and me lien dismisi^ In tie autumn^ again 

called out for thirty di^* traiide^ during tie period of the annual 
oianmuvres, and then tie minainiiig eigit years their service in 
the Active Army they ha ve to attend the annual manoeuvres for thirty 
^ays* tramiiig. Inadditkm* -they have to parade at their battalion 
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Bouinania has been divitfod into four Army corps districts, to 
each of which a large tract of Government land has been alloitt^d 
for the field trmning of the troops. The headquarters are respectively 
at (hridova, Bukar^, Jassy, a^ Galats. Ili^e districts are again 
subdivided, the second corps at Bukarest furnishing three, the other 
corps two divisions. The normal strength of an Army corps has been 
fix^at : 

2 divisions of infantry compc^d of two brigades, with a rifle 
battalion, or thirty-four battalions in all. 

1 Militia brigade of eight battalions. 

1 cavalry brigade of two regiments. 

1 regiment of artillery of twelve field batteries. 

The infantry consists of thirtyrfour regiments of the Line, with nine 
battidions of ri^. On mobilisation the reservists of the Active Army, 
consistiDg of six annual contingents (continaous-servioe as well ss 
Schimbul men) join their respective battalions, thus competing them 
to war staiengtL The first line of the Reserve or Militia is at once 
organised into battalions ; these assume the numbers of the Line 
regiments of their oircanaoription, and are formed into brigades, {two 
of which are attached to each corps for convoys, escorts, guarding 
lines of cmnmunication, Ac., leaving the Active Army free for its 
legitimidie wcwk of Sitting. 

The cavalry consists of seventeen regiments ; of these six^are lancers, 
and owing to their red uniform are styled Bosiori. The remaining 
eleven are hussars and are called CaiarasL The whole of the Bosioii 
and two of tibe Calarasi regiments are composed of contiiiuous-service 
men, and form two oavslry divisions which are not attached to any 
Amy omps. The remaaiing nine Calarasi regfanents are empo^ oi 
Schimbid mn,^w^ are attached one to each ot the nine divisions 
Hera ap^ as in the case of the infsntry, the whole the ht|^y trained 
nm availahle 

iuimiriUiig asmts, guards, and convoys falhig m tieSd^ regi’ 

menti. Tlie cmrinimus- service jeguiijents are mounted on 
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MUitaty education m Roomania k wiyersah and a oonm 
military inatruction forms a part of the eur^ in every school. 
This oomiiieiices when boys have reaohed i^ir tenih year. The 
kingdom has been divided into five mfiitary districts, under a 
captain, with a eekcted staff of snbaltems and N.C.O.s, there 
being an inspeetor*generaI over the whole. Boys have four hours’ 
drill a week, and as they grow older lectures are given on their 
own and foreign armies and on elementary military subjects ; 
they then go through a course of ball practice with carbines, and 
finally indulge in simple tactical exercise ; the result k that when they 
join their units they are already acquainted with the A B C of their 
profession, and soon shake down into their places as good soldiers. 
Jjads take very kindly to their work, and officers find that the training 
of recruits is far more quickly and satisfactorily carried out than when 
\^okel8 joined straight from the plough. 

There are two cadet schools for the training of jmung officers — 
the one at Craiova, the other at Jassy. They are primarily intended 
for the sons of officers, but those of civilians are admitted on payment 
of 20f. a year. The age of entry is fourteen, and boys remain for 
three years, when, after passing an examination, they are transferred 
to either the artillj^ or the iiifan^ cadet college at Bukazest. 
In these colleges the course of study lasts two years, and sucoeasial 
candidates are ga^tted to their respective arms. Civilians are 
admitted to these colleges after undergoing a severe competitive 
examination, and a certain number of imn^commksmned officers are 
also admitted on the recommendation of thek comtnaiidi^ officers, 
provided they years of age. After passing a 

prescribed course which lasts one year they am gasc^ted^^^^^ infantry. 

(5) Skuvia 

Berviahas m area of 18,760 i^uare mass, with a population of 

dtvkbd into five distncts, 
Eragueval^ and 

^sietdiar; These ate a|auu sub^vMed bito four regimental disWiots, 
pfoiddh^; one usual proportion 

^ the oHier anas, 

continues untff the tety-j^h 
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posaesifexi of a diploma from tbef^jnmnasmm serve for sk months only, 
Ivhen^ if they pass a satisfactory examination, they are gasetted as 
lieutenants to the Besetve, and are ei^ed out for training with the 
men of their own oontingent. 

In war a Servian division, which is the highest form of organisation, 
compxiaes: 

2 brigades of infantry (16 battalions). 

1 division of artillery (12 batteries). 

I regiment of divisional cavalry. 

The kingdom would be able to put into the field five of such divi- 
sions, with a cavalry division in addition comprising two brigades of 
two regiments each with a horse battery. 

In time of peace regiments of infantry are composed of three 
battalions, a fourth being formed on mobilisation. The four com- 
panies of a battalion vary according to the season of the year ; in 
the summer they are from eighty to one hundred strong, in winter 
they rarely muster more than forty privates. During the annual 
manmuvres they are brought to war strength. 

The cavalry consists of four regiments, which in time of war 
would form the two cavalry divisions; the five regiments required 
for the five divisions would be improvised from reservists and mounted 
on country or stud'bred horses; the regular cavalry are mounted on 
Hungarian horses. 

The artillery consists of five regiments, each of nine batteries ; 
when the new gun arrives the batteries will be reduced to four instead 
of sk guns and the number of batteries in a division increased to 
twelve. The artillery is certamly the best armed in Servia; the 
officers are perfectly tireless in their devotion to their duty, and have 
raised their branch to a high state of efficiency. 

It has been the custom to decry the Servian Army, but having 
seen it pretty often, both in quarters, in camp, and at manoeuvres, and 
having visited every military station in the kingdom, I must confess 
that I have been struck by the marching powers the men and the 
thoroughness with which the officers impari»d During 

the summer the troops pass the greater part of the time in camp, 
when the horses are in the open, thus hardening Imth m wad horses. 
The Serviim is an excellent marcher, almost M not the 

Bulgarian, end that is saying a |^at deal. I have seen a brigade 
parade at 4 A.¥l, when a small cup of Turkish oofiOe was served: out; 
the men would return to camp kte m tlm aftem having b^i^ 



marching or fighting for from eight to twelve bonrs, and they vrould 
find a g^ meid cd meat ainl vegelsblea awaiting 
to see a man fall out. 

Offiem 

There is a Military Academy at J^lgrade which supplies the greater 
part of the officers of the Army. Ihose of the artillery and engineers 
being entirely recruited from this source. The age of entry is seven- 
teen and the course lasts four years. The education is thoroughly 
practical, hut owing to a variety of circumstances the cadets are too 
much given to politics, and, like their (xmfrSres at the college in Sofia, 
have played their part in more thmi one drama which has had for its 
object the upsetting of a dynasty. The stamp of officer turned 
out is undeniably good, and so far as quality is concerned the Servian 
officer is undoubtedly the equal of those in the other Balkan armies. 
There are, unfortunately, too few of them, and at present there is a 
wide cleavage between the two parties in the kingdom. 

Servia claims to possess close on 300,000 trained soldiers available 
for war ; whatever may be the actual numbers, and by some tbe %ure5 
are put as low as 220,000, there is no doubt that she has a sufficient 
number to bring the Army up to a war footing and to supply the 
wastage of a campaign. The supply of rifles is, however, dangerously 
short, and two years must elapse before the artillery has received its 
complete equipment of Schneider-Canet guns. 


GsNERAii Considerations 

The following table gives the actual force that each nation can 
dispose of, as far as 1 have been able to ascertain : 
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^ The pj^nt satual^ k one ^at pves rise to much food for thought 

Srieudly Poweis of to^y wffl be bitter enemies to-morrow. 
^ few and Ebumania seembd 
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Mi^vitAlite;^^ m '^ley m last lri<^^; f!te^ Iiaii^ soan^ 
elapsed flfet^ Eiiifs Peter and Ferdinand embraced with efe^on, 
whilst the piew of Belgrade ami Sofia were loud in favour of the union 
of the Mavs in the BslkatW/ About the same time Athens re(^^^ 
a deputation of Eoumamam with deliriom enthxunasm. Now all 
diplomatic relations between the two countries have been suspended. 
In 189T Greek was fljiing at the throat of Turk with frenzied cries as to 
his indefeasible claim to Byisantium, now it Would seem that Greece 
is ready to fight by the side of the Turk against Slav aggression. 
Within the past few weeks we have seen Turkey converted into a 
Constitutional monarchy, Bosnia and Herzegovina annexed by 
Austria, Bulgaria declared a kingdom, and Crete throw ofi the laet 
vestige of the Turkish yoke ; so that it needs a brave man to pro* 
phesy as to what the morrow may bring forth. 

Whether the future brings peace or war, I am convinced that 
Turkey is in a position to hold her own in the Balkans. Her Armies 
are ready to take the field. Her Fleet commands the sea. The 
Bulgarian Army is spoken of with respect, and I have the highest 
opinion of its officers and men, but to assert that Bulgaria can place 
300,000 men in the field is to talk vainly. Jn these days of long 
extended lines a plentiful supply of highly trained officers is more 
than ever necessary. Bulgaria does not possess these. I doubt 
whether she has more than enough for. 188 battalions of her Active 
Army, leaving the remaining 100 for Home Defence. The Greek 
Army must for the next few years be considered une quantiti 
fdgli^able. The Boumanian Army is' in all respects, except with 
regard to its artillery, ready to take the field, but Servia must like 
Greece be put out of court for a war against Turkey. She has yet 
to receive the greater part of her new quick-firing guns, and her 
supply of small arms is not sufficient for the equipment of the whole 
of her infantry. 

In 1877 Turkey was able to hold Russia at bay for nine long 
months, then she possessed no railways in Asia, and but the one short 
line in Europe connecting Constantinople with Philipopolis. Now 
the Asiatic railways have brought the headquarters of the Bedif divi- 
sions of the first three Army corps within four days reach of the Bul- 
garian frontier. The European railways run parallel to and behind 
that frontier. Military roads have b^n pruned up to the north, 
rivers have been bridged, field-works thrown up at aH starategic points, 
depots of arms and provisions constructed, and a plan of campaign 
drawn Up in conabOration with Field^Maacshal Von der Goltz which 
provides lor every eventuality. The new mobilisation scheme provides 
for the massing of 350,000 men on the Bul^tian frontier within 
one week of ^ Declaration of War, and a study of the distribution 
of troops in the Near, lafi^ clearly shows the immense w 
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Theaie 4 r 6 twp fiustors that peace m addiMon to the 

lau^Me ^prts of tk British Oabmet. One m the (le^rminaljon 
of His &jest 7 the to he mto hostilities, and tie 

second the f^t that the armies of the more bellicose of States 
are not prepared for war. 

C. B. Norman* 

Vob. 

P.S.— 'I venture to add a few w<Mfds on the composition of the 
Austro-Hungarian ^umiies. The active army of the Dual Monarchy 
is under a common Minister of War (Beichs Eriegministerium) ; the 
Landwehr of each nation are under separate Ministers of Defence in 
Vienna and Buda Pesth. Austria is divided into eight and Hungary 
into seven military districts, each providing an army corps to the 
active army, whilst in addition Austria famishes 115 battalions of 
Landwehr infantry, and six of Landwehr cavalry ; Hungary furnishing 
ninety-four battalions of infantry and ten regiments of Landwehr 
hussars. The active army consists of 110 regiments of infantry, of 
four battalions each, with twenty-seven rifle battaUons ; the cavalry 
of forty-two regiments of six field and one depot squadron each ; the 
artillery of 2^ horse and field batteries, sixteen mountain and 
forty-five Howitzer batteries. The infantry arm is the •315-inch 
Mannlicher, the field artillery being equipped with a 3-inch quick-firing 
gun and the Howitzer batteries with a 4'7 or 6-inch Howitzer. There 
are four regiments of infantry recruited in the recently annexed 
provinces, with headquarters at Vienna, Gratz and Buda Pesth; only 
one battalion of each regiment b permitted to serve in Bosnia-Herze- 
govina. So far as is known at present the garrison in those provinces 
consists of thirty-five battalions and eleven mountain batteries, but 
as the army corps at Hermanstadt, Temesvar, Gratz, and Agram 
have been warned for mobilisation, Austria is able to move immense 
forces to the southward without delay. 





SWEATING AND WAGES BOARDS 


A SEBiss of dramatio esdiibitions has revealed to an easy-going pnblio 
the existence ol a vast amount of labour carried on in over-crowded 
homes, by women and children working their very lives out for wages 
which do not suffice to replace the d^y wear and tear of life, and 
under conditions of ceaseless and heartless struggle with starvation, 
with sickness, and with filth. These workers do not share in our social 
progress. Their wages do not increase ; their hours of drudgery do 
not diminish ; life comes to them with no fresh brightness. They 
live on the margin of industry, picking up a precarious living, and 
their children, under-fed, ill-cared for, uneducated, over-worked, 
are, in due time, launched out into Society, incapable as workers 
and dangerous as citizens, the recruits which perpetuate the ranks 
of casual labour and unemployable men. Factory inspectors never 
visit them because no Factory or Workshop Law has yet been devised 
to deal with the complicated and elusive conditions of their work. 
They are supposed to he entered upon lists in the possession of District 
Councils, but every return of the lists published by the Home Office 
shows that these are imperfect, and that often little trouble is taken 
to make them accurate. Sanitary law is applied most imperfectly 
to their home conditions. They baffie school attendance officers. 
They are on the outskirts of social organisation and are not subject 
to its conditions nor reached by its laws. 

This is not by any means tb^e first time that a oonsoiousness of this 
class has troubled the public. Every now and i^ain some scandal 
of clothing made in fever dens has agitated us, and in 1890 Lord 
Dunraven’s House of Lords Committee presented a report valuable 
alike for ito facts and suggestions, which was mtich discussed at the 
time, which was imperfectly used by Parliament and the Some Office, 
and which was speedily forgotten. Since then an important report 
on hmxfe wmk w by the Women’s Lwiiiitml Council 

(in 1897) based npcm a carefdinquky intosome imndxed^ 
cases, and a similar investigation was conducted m by the 

Glasgow Council for Women’s Trades. But the piddio remained 
indifferent, until in 19(J6 the exhibitions to whidh I have referred 
were begun, and Certain Australasian expextments had added a 
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A Select Cammittee wm ajipoiiited 
in 1907 by the Horn af Cbxswma to inquire and report upon the 
subject, whibt Hr. Aves was sent by the Borne Office to Australasia 
to study, Mnoiigst other thbgs, the woridng of anti-sweating legislation 
there. The reports of Mr. Aves and the Select Committee have just 
been published, and Farliament nmy now be ex^ to do something 
on the matter. But what ought it to do f 


I. 


As a preliminary to any action, one would have expected a careM 
investigation, such as was conducted by the Dunraven Committee, into 
two fundamental matters. First, to what extent does the evil exist, 
and, more particularly, is it greater or less than it was when the last 
inquiry was made ? And, second, why does it exist, and what 
industrial and economic causes contribute to it ! The Select Com- 
mittee, however, has given us no information on these points, and 
has made no attempt to put a value upon the confiicting statements 
of different witnesses. Sir Thomas Whittaker, in the article which 
appeared in the September issue of this Review, suggests that the 
woeful accounts are by discontented and dreamy Socialists or Ta^ 
Reformers, whilst the optimistic statements are made by those who 
have * rare faculties of accurate observation ’ ! 

The Committee specially has shirked the task of presenting to us 
some clear analysis of the causes of sweating. It is true, that it 
opens its report with a classification of sweated persons. Sir Thomas 
Whittaker quoted the passage in hk article, so 1 need only summarise 
it. The sweated workers belong to one of three groups : 

(1) Single women, widows, deserted or separated wives, wives 
whose husbands axe iU or unable to work. 

(2) Wives of men out of employment. 

(3) Wives and daughtexs of men in regular employment who 
usually select |deaeant wmrk, and as a rule work lor short 
hours. 

Now this daseffi^atiqn omits the most typkid class of all— the 
^ives and daug^^ in xeguli^ or casuid em|doyinent which 

never yieldb a family income, and who, therefore, cannot 

pleasant ymh, but bel<mg to lowest grade of sweated 
workers. Comment^ upon this clamifi^ Hiss Clementina 
black, wh©lMMi«imusui%fttfitooii(^^ 

says that it ^ the Committee 

. As iw as 
that>of wives: 

■ ^too: small-to. ke^. 
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bfm and niktakes in the Seleet^ (^ 
repaid il 0 ^ the mpieiom the gravest 

danger in treating this problem k a slip«<shod of 

Oommoi^ willing to ^idd to the diap>x^ of eent^ prt^rly 

rmsed i^inst an appaUn^ ev^ or tinwillix^ to 

maat^ the real natnie of ^^t^^ 

As was expected, the Committee has reported in iavonr of Wages 
Boards, Most of its active members were committed to that pro- 
posal before any evidence was taken. The Boards, according to 
the report, are to be confined to certain sections of the clothing 
trades; their decisions are to apply to ‘home-workers only’ ; the 
machinery is to be a Board composed of equal numbers of employers 
and employed with an impartial chairman ; the wages to be fixed are 
to be time wages, with, in the case of standard work, piece wages 
settled by the Board, and, in the case of variable work, piece wages 
not fixed by the Board but sufficiently high to enable an average worker 
to earn a fixed time rate ; a Court of Summary Jurisdiction is to enforce 
the Board’s decisions. 

This proposed is perhaps startling to many people, but, in view of 
the present trend of legislation and of the collectivist axioms upon 
T^ich both Liberal and Unionist Governments have been proceeding, 
it IS not revolutionary. It introduces no new principle into industrial 
law, and other general arguments upon which it is justified— for 
instance, that an industry which can exist only on sweated labour 
is not good for a State — ^wiil not be disputed by anybody. I, at any 
rate, belonging to a school of politics the fundamental tenet of which 
is that the State must now actively co-operate with the individual 
in order to secure liberty and well-being for the individual, raise no 
objection in principle to the project. 

But there is a test of legislation which becomes more important 
as State activity increases. All State interference is not wise ; some 
of it is objectionable ; some of it is futile ; unless discrimination is 
shown 1^6 wise will become involved in the foolish and nothing but 
harm can result. Whatever may be the merits or demerks of the 
ptrinciples of legislation, the advocates of the actuAi proposals mii^t 
show that they apply to the characterutics of the problems they 
propose to solve, and that they can be enforced. It k reaSy to those 
questhms that Sir Thomas Whittaker ohiefiy addressed hi^ in 
artiicfo to which 1 ain referring, and it is only k so far as the 
Faiiiaaiientfff Beport deab idth them that it is any value. In ^ 
happy- go-iuoky way people may think we can cure poverty by kcreas- 
kg wages ; or they may say ‘ The mkers, ihe ironworkers, mid other 
trades have Oo^mSiai^on Boards which fix wagas fmu time to time; 
tetii8,|hin^^ 

because she cannot get it through her own efforts; ai^ the 
will be the same.’ Betotions like these, aitfcough they are Ae common 
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of W Boaxda’ advocates, oidy abow tbe mental 
iluggiiKneee of well-intentioned peo|)ie. 

If 0^ ibaa in mind tk^e general ei^ a trade, one need not 

besitate about a wi^ policy. A liberid reward for labour means 
affioienoy m produetion. That & the cam for Dea&g 

Ebs they do with industry orgams^ at its beat, being mamly oon&n^ 
bo skilled artisam or to workers working costly machinery in ex- 
pensively conducted factories, they have, by protecting the interests 
labour, forced into a higher and higher efficiency the whole machinery 
[>{ inroduction. High wages beneit a trade as a whole. They are 
the impulse which makes it properly organise itself. We may say, 
Eor mstonce, that the dothing trade would be much more efficiently 
organised for {productive purposes if there were no coats and trousers 
made by home-workers. That I firmly believe. 

But what does this mean for those sections of trades on the 
margin of organisation — ^the low forms of production'— -the home 
work which exists because it is sweated ? The economies which 
make them possible are derived largely from the low pay of workers. 
Suppose, however, the same pressure were brought to bear upon these 
marginal sections which Trade Unionism brings to bear upon the 
well equipped and organised sections of the same trade. What 
would happen ? We would not see the operation of that benigmuSP 
philanthropy which animates Sir Thomas Whittaker and his friends, 
and which they express when they say ^ Let us improve these poor 
people by increasing their wages ’ ; we would see the operation of a 
totally difierent law. The disorganised sections would tend to 
disappear os the increased wages put an end to the industrial 
conditions under which sweating is possible. The trade and the 
community would be enmmously benefited, but ‘ these poor people ’ 
would not be benefited. They would be eliminated. To abolish 
home work directly and honestly may be cruel ; to go to the home- 
worker ond^ under guise of helping her, to deprive her of her work 
altogether, is cruelty of a superfine character. Cbmmentkig on what 
actually took place when Wages Boards Wi^e begun in Victoria, 
Mr. Aves says : ‘ The reports bear witness that w improvement in 
directum aeeuxed by increased BuSermg^ m 

That someliiiQg Bke this would happen was present to the minds 
of the Padiamentary Oonimittee in a vague axsd confused way. For, 
when the Ckmimittee came to oonmder how widdy the net of the Wages 
l^oards should be ttecown, it iound itself in a dfiemma. After all the 


tuss that has been made about bmfioenoe of this proposal, 
obvbtudir im are only to to 

oome woiku H there wages at sweating levels in factories, 

. ^ ^ awwil^ k w the some as is sweated 

Xd 

m factories and worktops, . 
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bsit tfaAt WM defeated. The Ghiurmazi, in hm as&fe publiidied in this 
that he 10 in favoar o{ the res^^ 
home wock oonditioiis are diSerent, becanee a worker m a iaetory 
tiaing a eewbg-maehine driven hy pow to eix ^es as 

muoh work as a worker at home imng a treadle machine. * Con- 
sequently^^ he eoneludes, Hhe earning power of the two classes of 
workers, if the rate of payment per article or process be the s^e, is 
enormously dilerent.’ 

The dilemma here involved has never been faced by the advocates of 
Wages Boards. Ai*e there to be two rates of wages, one for factory and 
one for home work, or is there to be one rate for both ? If the minimum 
weekly pay is to be the same for those working treadle machines as for 
those working power-driven ones, work done at home will have to carry 
with it a three or four times higher scale of piece pay than similar work 
done in a factory. For a third or a fourth of the production the 
home-worker is to receive the same wages as the factory worker. 
This would at once wipe out of existence a large part of home work. 
Hence, a common minimum wage is impossible. Any attempt to 
impose it would immediately throw greats numbers of home-workers 
upon the Poor Law. 

If, then, a common scale is to be surrendered, one of two things 
be done. There can either be two scales, one for home and one 
for factory work, or the home-worker alone may be dealt with. The 
section of the Committee which proposed to apply Board decisions to 
factories had, judging by the report, not considered the effect of 
its amendment, which, under the circumstances, was very properly 
defeated, and a two-scale proposal was not discussed. In actual 
results its effect would probably be little different from that of the 
recommendations of the Committee to confine the Board’s decisions 
to work done at home. I believe that everyone who thinks out the 
problem in detail will agree that the proposal of the Committee is the 
better of the alternatives, however futile it may otherwise be, if the 
intention really is to help the home-worker without abolishing her 
altogether. We must, therefore, consider, in relation to actual facts, 
the recommendation as it stands. 

Sir Hiomas Whittaker says quite truly that if the scope of the 
authority of the Board is to be limited to home work, tho constituency 
from which its representatives are to be drawn must also be limited. 
Clearly it would not be reasonable and satisfactory for a Board) the 
representatives of the employees on which were entMy or chiefly fac- 
tory workers, to fix the rates of payment for hcane*woskm ot vice versa. 

Now, how is such a Board to woric 1 la the Arat place, it will, 
obviously, try to retain the economiea of home i^keo that it may 
exist in spite of factory competition. Moreover, our knowledge of 
the home-worker shows that she is not cmly ejwily frightened by 
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tlirei^tfl of loss of work, but Iumi ho vory bigb dem^dfl at best, so that 
the loluiiimm wkicb suob Bosiidiii^ will uot be abovo t^e eeoiiOHac 

of boioo wc^k, mt albw a ss^ao^^ bigh 
An attempt was made to embody se|K>rt of tbe Oommi^^ 
foliomtig : ^ Your Committee bare leoei^ed evidence sbowing the fear 
of some bome-workeiB iMt if tbe <H)nj(ii^ons of tbeir employment are 
made more stringent they may be prevented from obtaining any borne 
work at ali/ Tbe Committee refold to ins^ this, but tbe evidence 
is on their minutes. Only those who have come into peisonal contact 
with home-workers m the mass know bow truly that rejected paragraph 
expresses home-workers* feelings. 

How far the minimum reward of labour can be raised and yet 
retain the economy of home work depends largely u^pon what profit 
is made from home work. 

At an early stage of the inquiry the usual evidence was given 
of instances of diothing made at home for next to nothing and sold in 
the West End at high prices.* But assuming the figures to be perfectly 
accurate, they do not help us in the least to a solution of the problem. 
As this is really the economic crux of its case, the Committee should 
have taken careful pains to analyse the final price into its various costs, 
commissions and profits, so that we could see what margin there 
is for increased cost of labour. From other more careful sources 
have evidence on this point. The selling prices given in Appendix VIL 
to the first volume of evidence ofiered to the Committee have been 
submitted to a very competent investigator of much experience, 
and she states the price at which sweated goods are sold is put 
higher than it really is,’* and in her report she enters into details 
in proof of her statement. The &ct is that only a small proportion 
of sweated goods are sold at high rates. Match-boxes, tooth-brushes, 
babies* clothes, corsets, wearing apparel, artifieid fioweis, gloves, 
beading work, slippers, shirts made under sweated conditions are, 
as a rule, sold cheap, and tbe consumer as such shares in the ad- 
vantages of sweating. There are exceptions, but they are only ex- 
ceptions, even if are glaring. 

The ^es of artides made at home fcnr next to nothing and sold 
for h^ prices^^^^^ a^^ drawn from a vraty smaB class which repre- 
sents hardly an appreciate percentage ^ the totai vohane of work 
done. As thoee who have been staying this problem in minute detail 
lor some years have inristed, the home-woitker is competing not with 
other home-wmrk^ but with factcaj production and its great econo- 
^es. Fmr a long time tihe eheip home hand-worker delayed the 
introducticm of a buttonholing madhine ; hook and eye cai^g by 
hand is now being pushed badt by the menace of a machine ; the 
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«i»q[iure(}, «iid wiim tiie woirk k not usually repeti^on, 
m intdGgeat employes: finde that it pays him to have it done in lug 
owu workrooms. He saves middiemeu^s profits and Gomniissioiis ; 
the supervision is better ; there is kes risk of spoiling material, and, 
taken ail round, the work ie mu^ more saysiactoxily pxodiiieed. A 
weU quipped and managed factory mr workroom paying fair wages 
can run home work with its sweating very hard. The home-worker 
mtting on a board with her mpioyer will fix wages at a point which 
will allow competition between the home and the worktop or the 
factory to continue, and the result will be something exceedingly 
insignifioant. The Wages Boards xocommended by the Committee 
will not abolish sweatmg. There is, indeed, a grave danger that they 
will intensify it, for the women crushed out of the Wages Boards’ 
trades will only turn to the unregulated ones, to make their condition 
harder and their sweating blacker. 

If we examine the proposals of the Parliamentary Committee, to 
ascertain how far they meet the practical difihoultieB of administration, 
are again left in a state of mind little short of amasement. 

How is the minimum wage to be fixed ? Quite properly, the 
Committee says that it must be on a tiine basis — so much per week— 
but that in actual working the rate will have to be enforced by piece- 
work prices fixed by estimating that an average worker would, upon 
such prioeS) be paid the weekly minimum. It is admitted that the 
actual piece rates will vary greatly, and that the employer who is 
strugglmg to retain sweating advanteges could render the adnumstra- 
tion of a rigid price list, like those fixed by voluntary Conciliation 
Boards of Trade Unions and Employers’ Federations, quite im* 
possible, because he could modify Ms work so that it would not be 
exactly what was specified in the piece schedules as fixed by the 
Boards. The advocates of Wages Boards^ ther^ore, propose a vague, 
fiuotuathig, and uncertain administration, depmding upon the 
discQvezy of an average worker, and the opinion of a magiskate as 
to what this hypothetical worker should be paid ior» say, 

extra button or a row of stitching on a (mt, or an inse^ of lace in 
a lady’s blouse. Now, how can any jud^ ever estimate very 

which sepaoute l^M small pi^ 

operations an xdhtion to a minimum weekly wageT What evid^t^ 
about an average worirer oan postibly make it edeex to the juditisl 
mind whether a i^eoial piece of work shouM be paid for at fid.| i 

There immt alsa be a^smge^^^ M whnh^ 

uses ; ahdi m aveiuj|a to trades* 
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when she had two or three of tihe saine desi^ to do, the pnooi wli^ 
were sweetiiig fthies for ^e w^ when eteereged 

over the whole order.* A eoiwt cd soramA]^ jwriadk^^ ad|iidi0«thiig 
upon idl ^e oo&sidefations wUch detesi^^ b «n avefige 

worker and aveiwge oealditionc^ woidd he authority 

enfordiig the law, and, indeed, no iiupeotor oould ever be so suie 
of his li^ts as to risk |xix)ieeuiing. The trade union agreementii have 
none of this oomplexity and diustveness about them. They are for 
standard work, and spedfy pre^sely what they mean. 

The use of this expiewnon ^ average worker ’ really indieatee the 
impraetiQability of ^e whole proposal. Sir Thomae Whittaker admits 
at last that an elahorate schedule of peoe ratee eannot he enforeed 
by an inspeotor, but falls back upon the even more impracticable 
proposal to make a magistrate assess the capacity ol an average 
worker. Evan if such an assessment were possible, it must be remem- 
bered that much sweating arises from prices which to an average 
worker, working under the best conditions— for instance, <he owner 
of a sewing-ma^ne with a& the latest appliances — ^are quite sattM 
factory. Indeed, it is generally forgotten that a part oi home wirk 
is very well paid and is in no sense sweated, and that a still larger 
part of it is sweated only in the sense that it is done by unsldllsd 
fingers, or under conditions which make average work impossible, 
and that, in such cases, a Wages Board could not hx a higher mini- 
mum than now exists, but which, nevertheless, with bad machines 
and feeble work^ is in reality a sweating rate. 

The Parliamentary Committee recorded its objeotimi to a pro- 
posal for licensing aB hmiie- workers, on the ground that a large stafi 
of inspectors would be required. The Committee seemed to assume 
that it is easier to inspect for wages payments than for sanitation. 
The fact is, tlmt nothing b more difficult tilian to the obser- 
vance of wages stendarda in unorpxuied Where agreements 

have been come to between maalem and unions, experbnoe 
has shown that breaches are cKunmcm in the weakness 

of the umons, ami a Wages Board datan^^ worth 

the on whh^ it b wn vbita^ 

tion, conducted by an exceedingly large staS inspectors. One has 
^nly to spend a few days in the h<»ne^ork distaicts of London, 
Uanoh^ter, or Leads, to app^emate what iirq^hilities the task of 

. ^ M alH H kOw y<«* to waks 
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UDiM it waie an^dad dx»Bti<»yBy it mi^t m mH be dbolkhed 
idtbgeiber. Mr. Oiark, in his book {The Labour Momnenit in Auatral 
<im» p« 244), says * Hie essential fact is that the present condition 


is unstable.^ 


A habit has arisen of affidgntng to ^e Victorian Wages Boards 
(the best representatives of this experiment which can be quoted) 
al the increases in wages and improvements in industrial conditions 
of those affected by them that have blessed Victoria in recent years ; 
and this mistake has been encouraged by the form which the reports 
of the factory inspector take. In these reports, under each trade 
afiected by Boards, there is a statement regarding wages like this : 
‘ In [date], before the Determination came into force, the average 

wage in this trade was — -» ; last year it was . These figurt^s 

indicate a general average increase of for each employee in the 

“^The Buplieation of this form of statement is that the improve- 
ment in wages is an effect solely of the Wages Board. 

Both Mr. dark and Hr. Aves warn us against these superhcial 
assumptions. The year 1896, when Wages Boards were iiiat formed, 
was one of the darkest in Victoria’s industrial history. Unemploy- 
ment was general, respectable families were in great straits, and an 
abnormal amount of home work was being done temporarily until the 
upward movement took place. The recovery since then has been on 
ordUnary and normal lines upon which the ioffuence of Wages Boards 
has been dilScult rather than easy to trace. The reidly effective anti- 
dote to sweating in Victoria, according to the information I was able 
to gather on the spot, was the Factory Law of 1896, which provided, 
amongst other things, that places where home wmrk was dmie should 
be registered and watched by the factory inspector. There is some 
difference of opinion as to how to distribute the credit fo^ 
tion of sweating in Victoria, but the more closely om invcsstigates the 
courim its decline, the less oim see^ the effect 

It is of partictdar interest, moreover, to discover how Wages 
Boildi have acted oondkiona similar to ours^ War 
where there is a popekaimi aldh^ 

m boudoii, Leeds, Manehestei and ^wheie, tw irtimNs there is an 

eemiomm#^ whose very is^ 

by a suoh 
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Infljjeptor in semal Annual Eeporti : 

From the Chinese pofiit of view it means either i^vii^ np the mantdeoture 
}f fttmlinre or eva^hig the minimum weige. tender them eirenmetane^ 1 am 
anatle to get any mliidiU inlhimatiiiii Horn tte CSihMeo wovlm^ ae to mhat 
w$gw diey reeeirai and X have one# mm to aMI I kmm of no nity d 
Bookselling tim emj^c^a to 

Upon this point, Hr. Avos says that evasions are discovered owing 
to the smallneBS of the community * unless there be active collusion. 
In that case, there is an admitted helpleBsness.V The employee 
threatened with the loss of his work by the apparent^blessing of high 
wages declines the high wages and conspires with his employer to 
defeat the intention of the law. 

But, outside this particular case of the Ohinose, there is no uniformity 
of opinion regarding the enforcement of decisions. I was told by 
(ihurch workers and other people interested in social questions that 
work was being done in Melbourne at prices which, when reduced^ 
English exchange values, would be very bad ; and if these cases are 
f(iw, it must be remembered that Melbourne is not such a very large 
town. Mr. Aves reports that : 

In reply to a question as to how often the hornet workeni among the white 
workers, for instance, were visited, I was informed that they were not visited 
once a year, although some during that period might be seen six times. Neither 
could it he asserted that they were visited onee in two year^* 

He thinks, in apite of this, that ‘ the general position with regard to 
outworkers is known.’ I was assured by percmns whom 1 oomiider 
to be reliable that timt is not the case ; and ]ir. Oiark states (p. 147) 

' 1 have seen laige bundles of clothing going out of factories Meb 
bourne] to be made up by contractors who were evading Board 
Determhrali^^ 

But mAt impcwtant of all k the diaoowi^ of how far 
the disof gimiBid hiim had 

if only aj^paren^l^ Boakli/ to 
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^ys Mr; Awes. A new olaasiBeation lyse befcm made in the confeetionerj^ 
which partly impvovea and pegtiy worsens omidH 
tioim f of 2s. per week hiwra b^ 
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(2) fiMiitg the trades iKbere my appreciable perceiitage of women 
are emplo;^, those iiot sobieot to Show an increase 

cl wi^ on tile aten^ of 12a. 6|cL per wed^ the Wagee 
Boards^ trades diow an increa^ of Be, 10|d. Iton these Spres no 
conolnion except a negative one s» repids Wages Boards can be 
drawn.' ■ ■" 

(S) If we take the recorded wages, we have to accept the same 
conolhsions. On the average, wages have increased in the clothing 
trade by 8d. per week since 1896, in dressmaldng by 9d; since 1903, 
by lOd. in jam-making since 1900, by lid. in shirt-making since 1896. 
by Is. 8d. in underclothing since 1898 ; and these are the chief women^E 
trades replated by Boards. When the averap for adults alone vt 
slightly better than these figures it is always dragged down by ar 
increase in juvenile labour. The minimum for adults fixed by Boardi 
in these trades respectively is 20«., 16s., 14s., i6s., 16«. per week 
Here, again, there can be no doubt as to the failure of Wages Boards 
more particularly when it is remembered that the purchasing powei 
of money is appreciably less in Victoria than in this country. Ir 
this connection it is also to be noted that rarely in the case o: 
unorganised women are wages paid oyer the fixed minimum. 

(4) How far Wages Boards have steadied wages and kept them uj 
to the minimum, mean though it may be, is another question of som* 
importance. The average waps paid through a series of years ir 
regulated and unregulated trades help us to a conclusion on thif 
matter. We can, for instance, compare clothing and boots, whici 
are regulated, 'with hosiery and tobacco, which are unregulated. 
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For these figures Mr. Aves is responsible. Once more it is the neptiw 
result of Wages Boards which Is most striking. ‘ efibet upoi 
wages appears to be inconsiderable,’ are Mr. Aves* words. 

(5) Owmg to the Factory Acts and the power of the Labou] 
Party in industry, home work occupies a ^ place cl very secondat} 
importance,* aithon^ it is now powing, and t]b 
that a good deal of it h unlicemted. The statistics of wages giver 
are those of factories abnev ' No wages 
published.* The elteot of Wages Boards upon tiie home-worker’^ 
Inoome is therefore not kiu^, dthot^^h I was informed by thoB« 
who hf|kd done some mveS%ation the subject thi^ %e sta1^^ 
mininmm cd ^^4^ mn? Oxoeeded^ And is 
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(6) This experiestce has basil $c<|¥Ui%d at a time when every economic 

ten^nay for an increase in been in opeiation, more |iairticu- 

larly a great short?ag6 of woiierfa labonr. Mr. Aves says ‘ It is 

eame everywhere,” I wag told by a group of women whose 
experience gave them abundant opportunitieg of knowing : employers 
cannot get experienced workers” A dressmaker could expand 
her bu^ess ‘‘ at once ” if she could only obtain experienced workers.* 
Factory development has swallowed up all available labour, and no 
opportunities have been given lor the perpetuation of sweating 
conditions. 

(7) Finally, a general conclusion must be espressed. The opera- 
tions of these Boards (but far more in the organised men’s than in the 
unorganised women’s trades) have an infiuenoe in concentrating atten- 
tion upon wages. They have in some measure taught by compulsion 
the economy of high wages, which has been a gain ; but they have 
also misled the workpeople into forgetting that wages are but relations 
—are but measures of exchange. 1 have not known labour leaders to 
be less aware of the difference between nominal and real wages than 
those of Australasia. 

Such are the meagre results of Wages Boards where they have 
been tried under conditions of extraordinary advantage. 


III. 

The misfortunes of the sweated worker appeal with irresistible 
force to people’s hearts. Some consequently seek peace of mind by 
doing something — aii 3 rthing. They speak of sweating as though 
it were some simple phenomenon which is capable of a simple 
remedy. They deeline to consider details ; they trust to Providence, 
luck, and their own good intentions. Their arguments are pious 
opimons. They are what Sir Thomas Whittaker describes as ‘ pills- 
for-earthquakes zeformm.’ They have proposed Wages Boards 
and produced the most imperfectly considered Beport which this 
Paiiiament has 

The probkm of sweating mqatres a difierent It must 

be analyied intb How aim ^ wages of the^b^ 

to be raised I How is casual labour to be deim How is 

unemployiiient to be prevented, or treaty What 

can be done for the wic^ with Utye children and no other possessions ? 
What ttueoouf can we give to the industrhd sick ? For it is these 
difficdtioB that together fom the proUmn of simating. Obviously, 
^uereai^ the wages of women workm at home barely touches any 
of these quesisons. An inoreaee in the value of the wife as a bread- 
iw view 

of the present diiintegiatipii of family life caused by the inability of 
claases of imm to secure suffident wages to be a famdy income. 
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proldeiOe of unemploym^t and of eestal laboar ; and whether it 
redeems its promise or not, if the moral aversion to sweatii^ were 
Bled as a political leverage to compd the Local €k>vemment Board 
to tako some positive and constan»2t4ve action on this sabjeet, per* 
manent good would be done. The influence of Old Age Pensions is 
apparent, and if these can be supplemented by a syst^ of sickness 
and other accMent insurance, further poisoned sources of sweating 
will be dried up. Above all, we must dbunish the causes which tend 
to casualise home work. This can be done only by making the home- 
worker feel that she is part of the ordinary and regular army of workers, 
and not a kind of mdustrial creature of the gutter, snatching a crust 
here and a scrap there. This can beat be secured by a system of 
Licensing— not the meaningless proposal of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee to register, but the giving of a licence to a person enabling her to 
work on certain premises which, in the opinion c4 the inspector, are fit 
being used for the purpose. This would at once discourage evcty 
TMiia-worker who is only a casual, working one week and not another, 
and would tend to do for the whole class which remains the same 
thing which the proposed Labour Registries are going to do for the 
casual male workers. Test the need of the home-worker by putting her 
to a little trouble to obtain a licence, and the apparent inconvenienco 
in reality places her in a much better position by ridding her of that 
casual fringe from which springs so much of her distress. The sweated 
home-worker must go, but the humane and true way to abolish her 
is to put an end to the conditions which create her. Her misfortunes 
are independent of her being sweated. Sweating » an efleot, not a 
cause. The imparient pessimist must do somi^ing hastily and 
dramaticaily to try and persuade himself that he is an oprimist with 
a conscience, is not satisfied with this attack on the imuiss of sweating, 
but the fact remains that sweating can be cured not by a concentaWted 
pill, but by a general pol% expressing itscK k many dlrecrions. 
Wages Boards miadireot our energies and create a enmbmome indus- 
trial machktafy, which may look well, but ^ work; only 
an atladc in detail upcm the several causes of sweariiig can have a 
permanent and bstm^ial efiset upon our indmktkl eondition and 
upon the victims of its shortcomings. 

J: 1^^ 



HOff^ SWITZERLAND DEALS WITH HER 
UNEMPLOYED 

The Swiss ikre an erninently frugij people : ever3rtlimg that smacks 
of waste is in their eyes the veriest anathema ; and it is to them a 
souroe of real satisiaotion that no other people on the face of the 
earth oan make a penny go quite so far as they oan. And they are 
as practical as they are frugal : when they have a difficult problem 
to solve, instead d wasting time lamenting that it should be there 
to be solved, they straightway set to work, in a common-sense fashion, 
to eoDsider how the solving oan beat be done* They have other goo^ 
qualities, too, of course ; still, it was because they are frugal jUf 
practical, rather than because they are humane or anything else, 
that they first began grappling with unempio 3 mient as a subject of 
vital importance, not only to the unemployed themselves, but to 
the whole community. 

It was realised clearly in Switserhmd, already many long years 
ago, that a working man who is unem^oyed is, if left to himself, 
prone to become unemployable. He takes to the road in search of 
work, md on the road drink is cheaper than food, besides being more 
oainly procured. A gtess <d schnapps is more comforting, too, than 
a himk of bread, wW one is down on one’s luck and may have to 
sleep in a ditch. Nor is drink the only dai^. It is the easiest thing 
in life to drift into loafing ways ; they am few aid far indeed, 

who fur time, in, day out, 

lookiiiig vi^y to without Ito^ tim dasto tq find it. 

It was realtod also and equally itorly, years ago, 

that to the eonmiunity to allow any one d its members, who could 
be kept employaUe, to become msm^oyable, m sheer wasteful 
foiiy^ if to no otto reason than because, when once he is unem- 
plcjmldey the GOitun must support hto-^-must support his chil- 
dren^ too, if he has any. Althou^ Bwitaedand diSexs tom England 
in tto no one thm» may ebum tt&d m a right, a self-respecting 

the. most 

^toti^iis . ^of ■ ' Besides, M it ■ 



fS4 Ifey. 

k It comtry wiiere, as k 8wit»erland^ tto govempenl? 1$ damomtio. 
Fox althoi;|^ there itxe undoubtedly both men and women capable 
of starvkg^-HMune of tihem actually do atarye-r^withput diatuxbkg 
their nei|hlioujE8 by unseemly wails, they {fn;m but a (unall minority 
of any pf pukti^ and with the wt majOTity it » quite otherwise 
The vast majority it is practicaHy impossible to leave to starve, 
because of the uproar they would m^e while statving. For them the 
community must provide board together with lodging, if they emuiot 
pro^de it for themselv^ ; and they cannot, if they are unemployable. 
It behoves the community, therefore, as a mere matter of self-interest— 
so, at least, it is argued in Switzerland— to do everjrthing that 
can be' done to prevent their being unemployed, lest they become 
unemployable. 

T]^ is a point on which all cantons alike hold decided views. 
Hiroughout the country, rndeed, there is a strong feeling that any 
man who is out of work must be helped to find work ; and this not 
so much for his own sake, as for the sake of the whole community— 
to guard against his being a cause of expense to it, instead of being, 
as he ought to be, a source of income. There is, however, an equally 
strong feeling that, when the work is found, the man must, if neccs- 
>wy, for his own sake as well as the sake of the community, be made 
it ; to do it well, too. Practically everywhere in Switzerland, 
while it is held to be the duty of the authorities to stand by the genuine 
work-seeker and help him, it is held to be their duty also to mete out 
punishment to the work^shirker, and force him to earn hk daily 
bread before he eats it. No toleration is shown to the loafer, for he 
is regarded as one who wishes to prey on his fellows, and take money 
out of the common purse while putting none into it. On the other 
hand, what can be done is done, and gladly, to guard decent men 
from all danger of becomkg loafers through mischanoe, or misfortune. 

In England a man may deliberately throw up one job, and, 
without ever making an efiort to find another, remam for months 
in the ranks of the unemployed, steadily deteriorating aU the time 
into an unemployable. Meanwhile, no one has the right to say him 
yea, or nay, unless he applies for poor relief. In Switaexlaiid, however, 
it is otherwise. There is no resorting to workhouses as to hoteb there ; 
no wandering round the countryside extortmg dks^^^ pretending 
to look for work. For begging is a crime aik so k vagrim^ 
in some cantons the police receive a special fee kr every or 

vagrant they arrest. If a man k out of work titercr he must try to 
find worh ; for if he do«s not, ke authoritiec ol the dktrict where 
he has a setriement will find it for him, and of a p^dbaps, not 
at all to hk taite^tiring and badly paid. And he ref use to 

do it, for if be does faemay he pack^ of straight to a penal work- 
house, an inatitution where military discipline prevails, and where 
every inmate k wrk to the ftdl eptmt of hk atrei^h, 



swjmBmjtm aM mer uNtmmYED W 

reoeiTii^ in mi hdf^ wiib mges of from a penny 

thx 06 fme» B diBy. And adien onOi he k theiie, there he intuit stay, 
until l^e authorities decuee riiat he shall depart ; for as a penal work* 
house k fs^rioeUy a he cannot tidm hk own disc^^ 

the police are always on the alert to present hk running away. No 
matter how long hk sO]<mrn las^^^ it does not cost the com* 

munity a sin^e penny ; for in Switaeiknd these penal iiuititntions 
are 8^*8upportmg. Some of them, indeed, are said to be a regular 
source of income to the cantons to which they belong. 

Then in England a man may lose hk work through no fault of 
hk own, simply because times are bad; and althou|^ he may strive 
with all hk might and main to find something or other to do, he may 
fail. He may be driven by the sheer force of oircuxnstanoes over 
which he has no control whatever into joining the ranks of the unem- 
ployed ; nay, let him struggle as he will, he may even, if hk strength 
or hk heart fail him, be driven into becoming an unemployable. Mean- 
while it k no one’s real business to give him a helping hand, and try to 
keep him from drifting downwards. No matter how deserving he may 
be, how sober, indiistrious, and thrifty, the community in most dktricts 
takes no more thought for him than for the veriest drunken, lazy wastrel. 
It looks on the two with an equal eye, and k just as willing to giw^ 
aid to the one as to the other. The casual ward and the workhouse 
stand open to all the unemployed alike ; and all the unemployed 
alike, no matter how worthy or how worthless, have an equal chance, 
BO far as the community k concerned, of becoming unemployable. 

In thk case also in Switzerland it k otherwise : there k no classing 
of the unemployed by ca^ialty or mkfortune with the unemployed 
by laziness or misconduct there ; no meting out to them of the same 
measure. On the conknry^ as a matter both of justide and good 
potioy, considerable trouble k taken to dktmgukh between the two 
classes, so that ew»h may be dealt with according to it merits. The 
man who k out of work through hk own fault, and because he does 
not wkh to be in work, k treated as a erimmal, and sent as a prisoner 
to a penid tiu^^ man who k out of work in spite 

of hk eaimit end^ be In work, k helped without being sub- 
jected to any humiShatimi whatever. It k much more easy there, 
however, than it k here, it must be adimtted, to dktingukh between 
nnem]^<r|r6d and unemployed ; as there every working-man has his 
'papers/ t.e. doouiuents winch are given to Mm by the authorities 
of tlm ^bstsriot iriim he has hk ae^^ent, and which contain full 
intormarioii as to wheiO boA 1^ whom be has been employed in the 
course of hk lila StiB there ia nd teaaon why we too should not 
* and it could 

he no jbagmoe to Bay man, and m^t sometimes be a great con* 
to proof that he 

k:not;g'waito:., .. 
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m to eati^ 

iimtite pt^ % poor foiief. 

In most iSSfitxi^ too* the authontiis malGS it part of th^ basiiisa) 
to tiy to provide bierative work for pmam who tamoi provide it 
blKt Itoiaelvea. They pa;f them regi^ 

a private employer would pay them for shi^r work ; and aome^ 
times, instead of paying them in money* they pay thmn in kind. 
Thm relief-in-kind stations, i.e. oasaal waids m^^misad on ph^ 
thropic lineisi, are now maintained in every part of industarial 3witzer< 
land for the exdusive nee of the reepeetable nnmnployed : and 
drunkards, cnminals and loafers are nevisr allowed to cross the 
threshold of these places. 

No one is admitted to a Swiss reUel-in-kind station unless his 
papers show that he has been in regular work within the pxeviouB 
three months, and out of work for at least five days ; unless they show 
also that neither the police nor his own district authoritieB have any 
reason for looking on him askance. He who is admitted, however, 
is made welcome, and is treated with consideration as a respectable 
j^ n whom misfortune has befallen. If he arrives at midday, he is 
gmn a dinner, and is told exactly where his best chance lies of finding 
wcurk in the whole district. For attached, as a Tvi% to a station is a 
labour bureau, which is in dose touch with all the employers for 
miles around, and in communication with all the other labour bureaux 
in the canton, as well as with the central bureau for the whole oountry 
at Ziinoh. If he arrives in the evening, he is provided with supper 
and a comfortable bed ; and on the following moming with breakfast. 
All this gratia, and without his ever bdng asked to do a single stroke 
of work When once he has been to a station, however, he may not 
return there until at least six months have passed ; and he may 
not, as a rule, stay more than one night at the same staticm. Still, 
if he is foot-sore and weary, and mmiifastly in need of a rest, he is 
allowed to remain longer, and is given the chukoe of widbmg his 
clothes mid putting them in order. For the very wi9m d’#e of these 
plaoes, it must be noted, is to help t^e reapoiitaUe uni^^ to 
hud employmmit, not only by telling them whmo it is to 
but by koqung them fit^ physioally as in aS oper wap^ while they 
are h^ng it For pey irho manage thw am a^ 
employem give the prderence to the fittest whmi eogegiiig hands. 

Tbm stations are a semi-private institution ; they were organised 
and are managed by local non-cdficial committees, irMch have formed 
titemsdves into an intercantonsl union, and all iMc tofstisN^ They 
are suppo®^ wmtrib®^^ 

-state,: ipants.: 

have notiung td do with them ; 



to ke^ thm ttom ocma^cted mth |KK>r xdiki, luid^^ 

to ^CNBC^I^^ tik0 fot tbe t>di)^ 

but o£ moil 

I|W3k ot 

Fcm: reqpectabk wark^seekonet a reiiaf-^b-kiiid ioaI 

boou» 1^ thoy CAU go t^ese uot imily witiiout losi^ l^oir odtreopeot, 
bttt without rtoint^^ uiiy fudc dE bdbg j^pecked* for, althoU|ib 
at a stutiou, they h^ped iu «U powril^ 

are doiug thok beet to iud it lor themeelvae ; lei them but rehus: th^ 
e£[oite» aud show eagns of a wiUingueBs to reoiam without it, and 
they are at ouoe thrown on tiieii own xesouroes. The pdhee^ who are 
in cloee co-opera^on with the station offioiak, always keep a sharp 
watch on the uueis^^yed, especially on auoh as are sojourning in 
these refugee ; and if tlUy find them rdEueing work when it is oiered 
under reasoimble comlitioiifi, or aocepting it and ioeang it throu^ 
cardesaness* hynness, or any other fault of their own ; or lounging 
by the wayri^e, or in public-hoiiees, instead of betaking themselvas 
where they have be^ tdd there is the chance of a y>h, the fact is 
reported, with the result that there is made on their papers a note 
which prevents their ever again crossing the threshold any station, 
^t the end of three months from the day they leave work, they forfeit^ 
u any case, their right to go to any station, as by the law that prev£^Pl 
in these institutions it is oidy men who have been in regular em* 
[)loyment during the previous three months who are eligible for 
atdmiasion. 

Besides these stations, there are in Ziirioh, Berne, Bale, Geneva, 
^^euchatel, and St. Gall Jferber^ zw M. home-^inns, where 

workiiig-miQii, if without lodgings, may stay with their wives and 
children f<^ a time at very small expense, or even in some cases 
gratis. There are al^, in the chief industarial centres, W^taesfabsn 
(waim rooms), provided either by the authorities, <a: by some private 
society, where the unemj^oyed may pass their days while wmting 
ior work* 

Alrea^ himdreda of years ago the Swiss weis dealing their 
uuemihaj^ on commo^^ hoes, and for the eai^^assB purpose of 
preveidmg thm becoming a charge on the community. And, curiously 
enough^ they were gui^ by {STecisely tibesanm pth^ they 

guided now« They were evmy whit as sure,* when Zwinglius was 
their soeidi law^ver, as they are tcnli^, that to help the work-seeker, 
^hik haa»ymg the wock^shirkeri is an aiot of good policy as well as of 

of helping 

and c^^latty^ of . years ago it was 

to be' unal^. 

to:piro^^ aae that, the wmh 

provided was done. Already in li^7 Zuiidi was maintaining a patml 
^^khouse to which it sent its waih^ pcpuktm in 1657 Beme 



tfaBzi, d^iigii a notable oiiaiige mm mMe, it waisi a ebange tibat 
oossiated not in xeplaokg <M m^ods hj iiew ones, but in supple* 
men&igviiie old by new. In the mono imjport^t oantons the com* 
munity, mstead oi oonteating with tsJdng tho^i^t im the 
as it had thezetofoi^ bcfaaa to tahe algD imr the 

employed, began to try to help them--*or rather ^ t^ show them how 
to hidp themselves— not to be uhemj^yed, how to be inde- 
pendent even it unemployed. Up to social cefoimers in Switzer- 
land busied themselves chiefly with schemes ior providing the un- 
employed with employment ; since then the schemes they have had 
most at heart have been schemes tor enabling the employed to insure 
againat unemployment, and to remain employable even if unem- 
ployed. for now that Switzerland is to a certain extent an industrial 
state, a new order of things has arisen, one under which it m prac- 
tically impossible sometimes to provide employment for all who need 
it, owing to the large number who require it all at the same time. 

In the winter of 1890 there was great distress in Switzerland : 
^ade was so bad that half the factories in the country had closed 
mmit doors, and every town was thronged with men and women 
seeking vainly for work. District authorities were at their wits’ 
end ; for, let them strive as they would, they could not find work for 
all who clamoured for it ; and when they took to dispensing charity 
their Poor Funds were soon empty. A very bitter feeling arose, there- 
fore, among the working classes, one to which they gave voice freely 
at the Labour Congress that was held in the spring of 1891. At this 
congressthe Becht mf Arbeit was the burden of many speeches ; and 
for the first time the cry was raised for insurance agsdost unemploy- 
ment. A petition was drawn up, calling upon the Bundesrath to 
insert in the Federal Constitution an article recogniring the right of 
every Swiss subject to have work to do, and to receive adequate wages 
for doing it ; odling upon it aisp to devise some method insuring 
against unemployment. The Bundesrath, of courf^, the 

petition. Still the public conscience was troubled; for it seemed an 
intolerable thing that men who were able to work, and eager to work, 
should be driven into accepting poor relief or charity because they 
could find no work to do, even though they sought it diligeiitly. 

The trade depression continued, and in the winter d 1891. Dr. 
Wassfliefi, a well-known Labour leader, held an inquiry in Berue for 
the purpose of finding out to what extent uimmpl^pment really 
vailed there. His report caused much hieart*s e a ^hi ii ^g , as proved 
in(M>ntestably that a large sectto of the workmg diSiiiM were without 

within haiiii^^^^d^ of starvi^ion. lllf ineidentaliy 



all 8^ 

m0p^0f^ mi^ 

ihh mtowe of the new state ot things that had arisen, owing to the 
mdostdal dev^pment ol the oountey* 

Ho xesuha btoiK^ 

than the £aot was i»0O|^ised» in fiensO at any rate, that the oonnky 
was bee to face with a terzihly diffionlt prohfem ; and these and 
then it was decided, in a charactepjstieily practical fashion, that am. 
attempt must be made to solve it. Men irf efi and caSiiigB 

met t(^ther ; and, having immd thenmelves into a committee, set 
to work to study the whole 0 ^ with a view to 

fmding a xemedy ior the evils entailed by unemployment. While 
this oomituttee w JDz. WasiE^S organised a Berne 

Labourers’ Unm, and drew up lor the benefit of its members a scheme 
for insuring against unemployment. He proposed that the Union 
should ^intain an Unemployed Fund, to which all the members 
should contribute; and tj^t the Muniicipality should pay into it 
out of the rates at least dOOO francs a year. Out of this Fui^ regular 
aliowances were to be paid to such of the labourers as were out of 
work, in winter, through no fault of their own. ^ 

Ih. Wassiliefi having laid his scheme before the committee, ^|| 
members modelled on it a scheme of their own, under which it was 
proposed that any Labour Union that would organise an Unemployed 
Fund, and pay i^owances to those belonging to it when out of work, 
should receive from the MunioipaUty an annual gr«mt equal'in amount 
tohalfikesum of theaUowanoes pmd. Whmi this pro^ct was brought 
before the Municipal Council, several of the CounciUois of^osed it 
strongly, holding that to give public moimy to funds beloni^g to 
UnionC was practically to oSer a bribe to men to become Uniemists. 
A Commisaion was a^^inted, therefore, to corndder not only the merits 
and demmits id the scheme in question, but the whole subject of 
unen^oyment. Within two months the Gom- 
misskn^^ pronounced emphatically in favour id this form of insoranoe, 
arguing that, for the well-being of the State, it was almost as neces- 
sary as miauapce agmnst sickness or accident. And they recom- 
mended that an Insnxanoe Bureau should be organised immediately, 
not for any one class <d workers, however, but for all classes ; and 
iiot by ^Smdaa Uniona, or any oth^ section <d the community, but by 
the Mmdcqp^y myiwsentii^ the community. Tins was a 

point coi! which they laid great stmm, mrgumg that, as unemployment 

must, join in.. 

hattl^ against Ih UnfortaiMitely, they gave no statistics to prove 
what the cost of the battling would actually he, idthough they pro« 
posed that the expense it would estaU on the commumly 
to 15000 fzanea a yeax. 

. Ihe Municipality decided at once to act on the recommendation 
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Scat Mnincipal BctnMi for 
UnemiWfaiiitt t&e world liad eiwtmm. 

ia^ on I ittiy Wibject 

mi^ ioaoze in it, but no one need inaure uniem be cbose, l^ose 
wbo did inauie w^ 

4d.--*o tnontb eadi into tiie Buseou fund ; i^ in return secured 
tbe 3dif^ to allowanoe or a fcuno and a 

bidf d with otbeia depends on tbem, for every day, u^ to sixty 
da 3 ra, tbey were out of work k wkto tkougb no fault of tkeir o^. 
Euij^oyeis were not reqdbd to contribute to tbe knd, but it was 
hoped that they wouM do 80 volunto 

Duikg the drat year 40i men inaured in it ; but 50 of them were 
atnick ofi the list because they did not pay their fees regulariy. Of 
the remaining 354| 216 were out of work in the winter, imd ap^ied 
for help. Work was found for 50 of them, and the other 166 received 
allowances. These allowanoes amounted to 6835 francs, while the 
fees the men paid amimnted to only 1124 francs. The Mowing 
l^ear things were a little better, hut only a little ; for, although 126 
members jdned the Bureau, 67 names were removed from the 
list. In the eofurse of the winter 226 of ihe insured were out of work, 
and 219 of them received allowances amounting to 9684 frimoB ; 
while ihe lees of all the kaured tc^ther amounted <mly to 1366 
francs. Thus, when k 1895 the time came for weighing the experi' 
ment k the balance, no one could okim that it had proved a sucoess. 
Still, there was a strong feelkg that it must not be abmidonod, as it 
might, if worked diierently, prove a success k Ihe future. It was 
bound to prove a success, kdeed, its mmmgers maktaked, if only 
working-men of ail daMes could be induced to throw k their lot 
together and immre against unemployment. As it was, it was only 
the onskilied who insured ; and even among the unduSed, only 
those vdu> were likdy to be imemjdoyedw Thk was proved by the 
fact that, k the drat year the Bureau exisM, 61 par 
men belonging to it were out of work. It was |UopOiMai, therekre, 
that (kcpold be^ oomfidlimry ; 

and as thk was beyond th^ power of the Munk^aity, Dr. WaaiiliefE 
appealed to the Omrtonal Cbvmmment to frame a 
1km as that on^ u^ Oourta Tra^ 

dktrk^ aidhoritks the^^:i^^ 

agaiimt unemployment ik SM ^ 

oven:^dtc^':th^ be 
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theiia ipm m m ^tei^ 

ti^ ^Iii6ia^{cif tbe benefit 

if it pMedl^ tiie 0^^ iiritk uHd^aM 

laboiii Irom o1^ ^ eni el it mm, ^ 

OaiitOXMll tke 

of decided that the subjeet irillk idiic^ it 

for JagwletiiJiiu 

Meamwliik tbe Berne Voluntarf ptrmeing 

the eimn teiai^ It mm reorgiikM 1893 and in 

1900. Sluioe tibea it baa deTeloped into a^ ditemel^r interes^g and 
uselnl iiM It » now joined to anoilier and still more nseM 

injEttitatton, the Berne Municip^ Laboiix Biir^ being boused 

in the same buikiuig and worked together. They are under the 
direction and eotikol of a managing board, consisting ol nine members, 
three of whOm are elected by the men who insure and three by their 
employers, wbde three are appointed by the Municipal Council. 
These directors hold oHoe for lour years ; and at the end ol every year 
they render an account ol their stewardship to the Municipal CbunOd. 
Three of the directors watch over the working ol thelnsuratiee bureau ; ^ 
three over that of the labour bureau ; while one acts as presid^H 
another as vice-president, and another, again, as treasurer. The aotual 
work of the bureaux is done by three paid ofhcials, the manager, the 
manageress, and a clerk. The manager is directly responsible to the 
directors both for what he does himself and what is done by the other 
officials. All the bureaux officials, whether honomiy* Or pak) (mrry on 
a regular propaganda to induce men in good times to insure agiunst 
unemployment in bad timet. The insurance bureau Is open only to 
men ; but the labour buieau is open both to men and wemren. 

Any man who iiTes in Bime, whether a Bwiss subject 
now insure against unem^oyiimnt in ^ mttuicipy bureau^ providing 
he is able to woork^ above dxty AM ttot he has to 

do is to ap^y to the bureau, either d^tly, or his employer or 

his Xiyoa^liW an^i^^ avety month an 

insurance stamp of the value of 70 centimes. In retiwn ior these 
70 he ieourea t^^ Vo a isoniy 

ev^y diiyi up to iiity^d^ WOSk during the months 

of Besambimi he has been in 

work ier year, provMed idso 

sny mrntk (Sered 

A man who is unemployed because 
be ^cauiM9y '^eOnnct . . 

claim m aMowahoa ; nor ein me who is out on strike, or Who has 
belonged to the bureau for Isis tium eight monthS) or who is in OlVOim 
^th .Us fees. Bor the Aid thwty days the 
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ttt tiie mi of thirty day« bdbw what ho Ihinhs it ooi^t to 
h% ogi^ thorn to 

ployoi doet two thomodm to wotoh ovwr their jatox«otB^^ see 
that each of them leoeives hk duo. 

Ihft direetcmi are an allowanoo to owary looinber 

of ^ bureau who fidfils the eoiuii^oiia isad^ whioh aitowaiieoB may 
be daimed. As one of these ocmdt^ k, however, that the elaimant 
must be out of work ihtough no fault of his own, they take it for 
granted that every olmmant is anxious to be in work ; and, therefore, 
before giving him one penny, they try to find work for him. The 
manager of the insuranee bureau, it must be remembered, is also the 
manager of the kbour bureau, and as such is in eonstant oommunication 
with all the employers cd labour in the oanton, as well as with all 
the labour bureaux in the eounkj. He, therefore, knows to a nicety 
^he state of the labour market, and can isaj at once where, if any- 
work m to be had. And membm of the insurance bureau are 
allowed to travd on all the State railways at half the usual fares, 
jfhm in search of em]do 3 nnent. H he reports to the directors that 
there is no work anywhere, they apply to the Municipal Board of 
Works to start at once some undertaking that would) perhaps, other- 
wke not be started until later. For they have an agreement with this 
Board that dH municipal work shall, so far as possible, be done in . 
December, January, and February, and by members of the insurance 
bureau* Thus they have, as a i^e, a &dr amount of work to ofier 
during these months ; and anyone who refuses it when offered forfeits, 
«of course, his claim to an allowanoe. Allowances are granted, in fact, 
only in cases in which work canmit be provUbd imd mdy m can. 
Tlte men who receive them are re^mted to p(resaut themidves, twice 
evmy day, in the bureau waithsi-room to see if the maiiager bas a 
jobifor^them. ■ 

On the 1st of April 1906 the msuiaaee bureau had members, 
and 196 mmee pined it m the course of the yeas; wh3e 175 were 
stxttdr ehher becaose they had di^ 

failed to f%j their fees. On the 1st of Aprd 1909 it had 614 meui' 
be»' 

and zeed^ W^ were 

under fifty years of age, and only 9 per cent, were above siaEty. In the 
winter d 1906-7, out of 571 meniberB, 939, «,e. 49 pm knih, annoaneed 
themselves as hi^ out d work. Kfty4ve pm cent; d W939 were 
nidm fii^^di^ were above sixty. The bureau 
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gttOjoeiiied in parcrriditig 114 ^ work, and gmnted aOow- 

ot M iiid 

aM p 

190CNr ^ 'tNM 1^438 franaa/ &aniNi o# 

6480 went diteetly to the inauzed m aSowaneos ; and in 1006^7, 
9804 fuanos ant 0l 10|438« hn the loemer year office ezpeniiei 
amcmnted <nily to 1^ trance, and in the litter, to 375. 

In 190iM the of the bnfoan woe I9|Q32 feanoSi Tie.— 


'FhuiG« 

. \:l48IIQhaM : \. 4,702 

MvEHj^y^* T^imtarjr opnttibatioii» * ^ . . 1,856 

Other preeeate. • . . . * • * 229 

Mimiflii^gr^ . . . , 12,000 

Intereet on oepift^ . . . . . . 785 

Total . . . . . . . 19® 

In 1906-7 ite ineinne waa 17, M8 fran^ 

FttUMB ■ 

Membere* fees . ^ . ..... 8322 

Kiujployere* voluniary oontoibotions . . . . 1,048 

Oni^preeenle . . . . . . 76 

Mtmiotpal grant . . . .... 12,000 

Interest on capital , . . . . . . 1,007 

Total . . . .... 17® 


Thue, eyen without any municipal grant at aU, the insurance 
bureau in 1905-6 would have paid its way and have had a balance 
,0 the good of 542 iranca; while in 1906-7 it» deficit would have 
3cen oiUy 4490 francs.^^^ ^ 

The kbour^^^^h woihs on a much larger scide. In 1905-6, 
Ul,361 men and women applied to it for work, and it found work for 
5582 them. The next year^ 15,509 pereona applied for work, and 
^365 of them receiwedi k Beyond its share of the ealanes of the three 
)fficiala:and of the rent of the building where it is houetd, the labour 
bureau leemves nothing from the Mmaicipelify Kor does it need 
mythmg ; im, alihoia^h when acting lor employers or employees 
^ebagh^ kdimi ik fee when 

ictingj^ aJautt imd them fees c^^varik eap^^ 

on the..oom- 

nui^y, k mmA bo noted^ and they both render it good s^vioe. 
Mitiky beUar service in days to come 

han tli^ rehte k Wir that in k^^ imd 

^einst: the unem]^ 03 ^ 

e^oblm Ihm Cdly, Jm be^ % 

tiou, the ihsskranipK mted b® compulsory; as o4he^ 

ahregm for th^ 



: ifl:: :v:-' nms 

- 1 ^ 

'|gi^ ' ho ^ foi^ '^BchcaiM, "hh'-' 

Hum, Im tl^ a£ ininnym ham boon dovisod ^ 
in ^ito 0 ^^^^ ottaa]^ tbnt have beeoi modoi ndfe only in 

' Still, iii«h3r;li^adfi 

«yee now ^t wodk tafying bard to doiw and tbe firm belief frevaiis 

liiiniwbiie tbero ia no jnst otfmdkg aoide iritb folded bands 
On the odntraxy, wItSo finanhia^^ 

me uziom^^ problem — biettiaim^-~tbe m is 

grappling with another ; and Ms problem is eiren more important, 
pediap, than the experts’. Within the last lew years there has arisen 
m Switzerland a gieat popular nmvemoiit, the end and aim of which 
is to secure, so far as possible, the wrnrkmg classes against ttnempioy- 
rnent, by securing them, noZetilst eoZentes, against unemployableness. 
There is soumthing very like a crusade, indeed, being carried on 
there against everything that tends to make men unemployable. 

In Switzerland, as elsewlmre, labour bureaux statz^ioB prove 
clearly that, excepting during industrial crises, the overwhelming 
majority of the unemployed always belong to the unskilled class; 
while the personal experiences of bureaux officials go far towards 
j^iggying that the majority of them are more oir less unemployable, 
because either drunken, lazy, or unfit. In the chief cantons, there- 
fore^ men and women of all degrees have formed themselves into 
soomtiea ; and have set to work, in oo-operation as a rule with the local 
authorftms, to try to bring about the virtual extinction of the un- 
employed class by preventing new recruits from joining it. With 
them it is a regular business to watch over the young, and see that 
their fingers and their eyes are trained as well as their brains ; and 
that each one of them is fitted, so far as in him-^or her^lies, to 
become a skilied Worker. 

in idinost every national school there are now technical classes, 
and a boy must, whether his parents wkh it or not^ learn some handi- 
craft before he leaves ; while a gul must learn seWing And 
work as well as cooking aiid house There are tedhnicdi con- 

tinuation schools, too, both for and fmr gfids, whm 
learn gmtk anyi^g^^^^f^^ to In 

several cantons Poor Law authorities are expressly iorbidden to allow 
the ebSdreh under their oare to become uiukii^ labounm and 
these aui^mjties cannot fieee themselves bom their respomnbility for 

seli^s'b^ or do not^dd^tl^ beii^ 
of becoming useful se]f«eupporting oiHmiis, are regbi^ad^^^^i^ 
as oiiniinak. One of ibe fonetions of labour 
■^airange Icr the sppreutieeBldp of boya wbdss 



iiii i 0jsw»pioi^ 

fiK^ ||i^ are required te gi^ 

iK>'«;i^g||/|Mdi^ :|3iuu:feC'®«l’fi^^ ■; 

d^eelii^^ udS be ioroed %o join tfae uiudkiUed idWy w lua^er 
poor or u^fbotittl hm pureotB mgf And if be is not thrifty und 
sober» lui as akflkd, the bbaste wWl aasuiedly be Us own. for in 
every s^lool thrift is now tau^t as eaiefully m arithmetic ; and 
tesfdiera are teqnked to nse their personal infiuanoe ov^ their pujub 
to induce item to put into a savii^ bank any few pence they may 
have. Piey aie required^ tooMkis by decree of the Bundesrath^ 
to th^ nndemtimd which it behoves 

them neilk^ to tcmch nor yet to handle. 

Sor do eithfir local anthmties or private societies cmite^ them- 
selves, in Switserland, with battling against nnemployabkHess in the 
workers of to«morrdw ; they battle igaiiMt it also^ and aim as 
eagerly, although much less hopefully, in the workers of to-day. 
There are cantons where the life of any man who even tries to loaf 
is made a burden to him, and where at the Erst sign of alcoholism the 
patient is packed ofi to a home fmr inebriates. For the Swiss, being^ 
a robust race, have no scruples whatever about setting at nau^^M 
individual rights, when these rights either clash with the interests^M 
the community, or threaten to entail on it expense. Switaerland 
claims to be the freest of lands ; but no man is free there to be iiie, 
unless he cmi prove, to the satisfaction of hk diekiot authorittes, tlmt 
he has the meims wherewith to provide te himself and those de- 
pendent on him without workmg. Hmr, even if Im has the neeekwagr 
means, is he always free to drink at his own discretion. Whether he 
is not, depends on the temper of his local authorities, who may, 
if they choose, imprison in homes for inebriates habituM drunka^^ 
so as to prevent their setting their fellows a bad exampte j just m th^ 
may imjfl^kon in penal workhouses loafers, even bef^ they become 
a burden on the community, so n» to prevent them evwr booming a 
burden. 

Bmrh bmnes fer inebriates and penal workhouses are regarded in 
Switoeidand as ' bettering ^ msritutions ; and they who are sent there 
are sent to be bettemd-^cimed of their moral infirmities. 

While local authorities deal with dimidasds, private societies-- 
tih 61^ others-^ 

malfe ife^ smd in ^ they 

to. the^Cent^:^^ 

Q^ovatiuneiits tbsyidd of tlm J^irit numcq^^ 
tenth jtd it should be devoted to pcomotiing 



to pzoiiAL tompesi^ to ^^taia oae ; for tlioj wiio doil imt the gr»EtB 
xeoc^be the loot IhAt it ieiiot always hj preaching ^ t^pern^ 
ia beit pi^^ Half the men who resort to pahho-honses do so 
beoaose they have im decent their own by whioh to sit ; 

and more than half of thw who dfink* drink lwi<»iiS6^^ 
weli-cooked hod is not within their reach. The Swiss, th^cne, v^ 
wisely class societies for housing the working classes, or for providing 
dieap, whdIesQme food, as temperance sc^eties, and grant them 
subsi^B. Year by year, indeed, a lar|^r atui larger section of those 
among them who fight agwnst alcoholto, and to alcoholism 
against unemployablenesa, are coming to look on decent housing and 
good food as their surest weapons ; and on good food as a surer 
weapon, even^ than decent housing. That is why there are now 
springing up on all sides peo|de’8 kitchens, where a hungry man is 
provided for 4d. with as much as he can eat— a three-course dinner. 
That, too, is why social reformers are now going forth into the high- 
ways and b 3 rway 8 , and are literally forcing girls and women to come 
^tid be taught how to cook. They try to teach them ^so how to 
take care of their babies, and how to make their homes ooroforfcable ; 
still, the first lesson of all that they teach them is how to cook a good, 
cheap dinner. For all Switzerland is now alive to the fact that if 
nicn, whether unemployed or employed, are not to become unemploy- 
able, they must be kept from drink ; all Switzerland is alive to the 
fact, too, that it is hopeless work trying to keep them from drink, 
unless they are properly fed. 


Edith Seuers: 



wm 


THB PROBLEM OF AERIAL NAVIGATION 

In tiie September number of this Review Professor Simon Newcomb 
has writ^n a most mteresting article undier the above heiuling* 
InterestsEifg It is as embodying the ideas of a profound thinker, and 
also as presenting a view of the subject such as is opposed to that 
more generaliy held. He concludes by askii^ that if hk conclusions 
are Hi-founded their fallacy will be shown. The gist of his article, 

I take k, may be summarised as that, in his opinion, (1) aerial naviga- 
tion is not likely in the near future to become of such impoitanoe as 
seems generally supposed, and (2) that whatever utility may be 
accomplished in this line will be due to the propelled balloon rather 
than to the dynamic flying machine, I venture to take a diametrically 
opposite view, and shall attempt to show that it is likely to form aJ 
problem of the very highest moment to Englishmen, and that tii^ 
will result more particularly from the introduction of the ‘flyer.* 

I have reason to hold more decided views on the matter now, for since 
reading the article I have had an opportunity of travelling some miles 
through the air in the marvellous machine of Mr. Wilbur Wright. 
Such an experience is calculated to prejudice one strongly in favour 
of this meaus of transport, and to make one realise what a vast future 
there is before us in the realms of the air. To sit in a comfortable 
seat, and, without effort/ tree from any jolting or unpleasant motion, 
to be wafted through the air, fmrtym^s an hour, with a regularity 
and certainty which k surprising, gives one food for reflection indeed. 
The fedmg of safety which thk clever and experienced aeronaut 
inspkes m one d%laceB all fear of danger. 

In order to discuss the flrst of concliisk>ns it wfll be neoessisury 
to have in^ mlad some idea of the means by which the air k to be 
oavigated, and thk makes it necessary to begin by considering the 
latter of the two statmnents, that k the asserted superiority of the 
propelled hafloon over the ‘ %er.* 

Thb iNBaritOAGY ov i!Hs ipROFSLLsn Balix>on. 

Bhiat let me expiain that m dkpaiafing the poor old airship, which 
in tjb psat I it k only to Aow that the flying 




■'{::r.^;vil|Sii®-: 

^drraiiiii^ i^ otbets t]i«t t^B idbole jj^iin^^ 
on tho taphoement of air. A biifam mms^ bo of anob a vikm% 
as to daplaoe a masa of m mote ^ }m equal to b» imtko woigki 
Aar lf|S^ ab<^ |er 

bow ]%bt tba materiala ub^ or bow etberoal tbe gaa» tbe a^>aratu8 
laTo a bulk of over a ib^naandonbio feet for everf 7{llba. that is 
xeqttM to be lifted. Btrt great balk impliee two drawiiaoba. It 
mmft ofier great resiatanee to propidak^n, wbieb nee^^ 
eD|ineB to drive it at anj speed tbroa^ l^e air^ aod^ is al]> 

Hie second drawback to great bi#: is ibe diflenlty in ^tssb^ the 
Ef^ratiiB when on the grcmndl and potecting it from atrobg winds 
and weather. 

Then the material of which a balloon is made mnst be costly. It 
miist be very light, and is therefore liable to be easily damaged. It 
mnst be absolutely gas-tight, for if it be leaky its buoyancy soon 
decreases. A mere pinhole involves a steady loss of gas ; so that 
it has to be constructed of a very special materisd and with infinite 
care, which implies great expense. The actual cost of the gas, too, 
to fill the iinmense balloon is no mean item of expense, and it is bound 
Ijgp require frequent replenishing. Owing to the varying volume 
of the gas with changes of temperature, it is necessary to carry ballast 
or com^icated means of regulating the altitude. This again involves 
increasing the capacity of the balloon. The housing and the handling 
of the machine when on the ground aU add to the expense. 

The infiammabitity of the gas is a constant source cd danger, 
and, for war purposes, where it may be desirable to use firearms, it 
seems very unsuitable. And, * her vulnerability is obvious,’ as the 
aulborownB. 

There is a vague possibility of improvement in these respects. 
The gas m%ht, conceivably, be made uninflammable, and a mulMtade 
of ceUular compartments might render it less liable to lealeage, and 
so on, but this is going into the uncertainties of the future wMch we 
need not discuss. 

To jmcapitulate, any gas-bome airship must be : 

(1) Bulky. Therefore comparatively slow iot pyein ah|^-power, 
and difficult to handle when on the ground. 

(S) dostly^ both to bufld and to maintab. 

(S) fragile and liable to damage. 

AdvawtAoxs OF TOT AxiWPidara. ^ 

bayo<m» ua «i$pm a mikliaa 



aiflBi ^ oapabld of oiuef^hHig two 

undertliehedf alLOuse or wood. A altad to koep itln si ooxQpairifiti^^ 
easy to the nk to the 

ptdaioto Of that ft i^oold be 

of tani^ffiOf {aster {or ibe mme yropuleive power, Stoee 

the cowsriog Jieod tiot be gasrtighti ft oan bomade 
and where tfie balloon ooata thouiarida of potmda/the flayer heed 
not coat as many hipdreda. The mt of the gas is dime away with, 
and, reiiediidg but little assistahoe, the worhhig oosto be ttnioh 




smatimf, from the military point dE uiew« it Sa practioolly 

invtdlie^roi^ 

ib either Ite ihxist^b^^ all, I have 
^beady said that in aeidd navig^ Tosuooess* 

Wy :h|b||iie^^^^ :is ' assenldd to be '^able ’ to ;go -at. a rate faster 

than that of any ordinaty wind ^&at haay Im eaeou^ As this 
atbwkis to twenty or thirty miles an hour^ a machine meapable 
d sddi M to be a ^adicd sucM^ds. No# 

ittiiwa bw mada to aaiitW but, they 
^ hapro^ up(m to soam toteiit, there does sedu 
tlMt tl^ a 


perlMiift ittmed in tz»valiiiig kxij w^ m irar» Imt eirsn %»n tjbey 
would 1 ^ be aUe to do tliw tai mitei i^gainit a etrong wind, wyoh 
k not a wn^ pnoti^ Wkb tho ek^oec it k Ithas 

kwMi 1^ ^beoi^tioaliy tbat tbe faeter an a6SO|dane k driTon the 
100]% k^ 1^ tlM^ ak^ 0^^ 

aboul^Jk pK^cnrtion to Ibo aquaxe of the apeed ; that k to if an 
Of pjif^ of given area, tsavelUng at twmtf an kmt, develops 
a pxwuxe under it of 600 Ibe., then, if propelled at icurtf ^oa it 
ikiqaApi lift not (ply double the weight, but four kmee ae mueh, or 
j)000 Qw. In Older to get the xnaehine to t^ 
it my perhaps be neoeesary to increase the engine {M>wer iouzfoU^ 
but let the origin^ em^e we%h 260 tba and we^ easily 

aSord, if required, to put in ma en|^e of four times the wei|^t, and we 
should then be able to carry double l&e us^ load as well, 

AsBEBTSD DlSADVAXrrjLOBS. 

1 think the above arguments are so entirely in favour of gasless 
machine as to put the balloon entirely out of the question. But is this 
a one-sided view ? Let us see what Professor Newcomb has tosay: 
* There are seveiW diawbacks to every form of flyer, either of which 
seems fatal to its extensive use, and which, taken together, throw it 
pgiit of the field of competition.’ 

Hk first objection to a machine on the aeroplane principle k that, 
depending on its area fox support, the larger the weight to be carried 
the larger must the horizontal surface be. Hence to make a machine 
to eairy double the weight involves enlarging the surface in proportion. 
But as the surface k spread horizontally it requires greatly additional 
weight of framework to bear the strain. Tes ; but in the first place 
we do not here propose discussing the use of any machine very much 
bigger than those now in use, and, secondly, the surfaces need not 
necessarily be spread out in one plane ; by arranging them one above 
another, a very large mrea of support can be got without adding 
much to the weight of oonstrucrion. Then, i^ain, I have Just pointed 
out that by increasing the speed we can injca^ease^ IBt without 
adding to the area, an^ as 6|ked k, for o^er reasom, so desirable, 
it k h%hly probable that e$orts will be made to augment the speed 
and so carry greater loads for the same sized madhkMS. 

In nature we find ^t the area of the wings of inaeets and birds 
does n^ moreaBe in at all tbe same ratio as their weight ^ 
gnatk wia|8 have a surface corieqwmdi^ 
of wei^t/ a bee some 6 squaie 

undkP e pigeon li, and a vukure Only 
pound. If thk sort of pix>portion were ea^^ 
that our kuie machines do not call to nearly the mm iiM»ive ares 
astbesmali^oh^. 





bul. ife ■■ia/i:-.iaail^ 
a few 

ttrnMm ii^^ ::lfesa/^^i#dw(n. we '^t 

praetidid it seems quite probable that we i^all be able to bidce 
adtikrb1ageM l3iei^ like the great bir^ It mipt 

then befKJii^ tetaiaa fw pti^ sailkg ittobtf* 

without the assktanee of any motor. But, besides ail thk, # 
stoppage of tlie engme k hw^ be of frequent ooooiteiib 

in the Mae, when bett^ forms of motor m obtainable. How oftej 


does a steamer or a loooinotive have to stc^ to adjust the engm 1 
We iwkr get to another draiHbaok whMi k very real ; but i 
applies equally to the bdloon. Hik is, that an aexiid machin 

cannot be navpted lor long out of sipt of the ground. Onee i 
rises into a cloud or beoomes enveloped in fog, it k impossible to tel 
which way one k going. The aeronaut k then in the same position 
as the mariner at sea, but, exposed to rapid and varying currents o 
wind, be cannot rely on ‘ dead reckoning.* Fog must always be i 
hindrance to aerial navigation. Yet so it k, to a large extent, in 
marine navigation. 


When Professor Newcomb comes to speak of the larger the sh^ 
the greater the power and speed, this can only apply to two airship 
on the same model ; the remark bannot refer to the oomparkon between 
a bulky airship and a compact aeroplane. But even this statmient k 
not quite a happy one. He says that * at the present moment the two 
largest ships adoat ate also those of highest speed.* He apparently 
forgets the dashing deBtcc^ers racing at thirty-five knots an hour, or 
the stii! smidler motor-boats and hydroplanes. 

So mudh^ then, for the arguments in favour of the airship as 
opposed to tlto 


OF AKWAn NAVIOAriOK. 

We ikw txme to the second and chief problem of the dkcnssion, 
that k as to Wbsther aisriid navigation k likely in the near future to 
becomo toki t^t k to say, whe^er aerial machine 

Ib Hkdy W ha alls * to compete wi& the steamship, the railway, or 

Haviagdeeiled that a ssacMae cl the aeroplane type k preferable 
to a dirigible biHoon, 1st us adopt, for the sake of argument, the notion 
of an aj^pantas very similar to tlmt now used by the Wrights, but 
perhaps d^^y kscgitf, so as to carry three or four, and able to attain 
» greater speed, say fifty mfles an' hoar. Let thk be capable of travel- 
bng for wverOl hcm^ on wid, of going up to say 1000 
negotiate aS oidhks^ winds. Oonsideriiig Uie cnormbus st^slm 
^®de uiSiiniii^^ not at all 

hope may b vesml withk the next yemj 



Kov. 

uaiufkm. ftofew^ 
: Nawwllidi' md diwB« lto;;,iiilia»*.!#^ 

'■ ptesaaiiif it to :e«iBy iSi® mm liiA 'tlM au^ 

— n-*“i^ «4iii3i tt ttam tnvalKBg •! to ^wouter jg 

4M«iliw aai^ lukteomiteto 
a tnitt it ^AaHj One of ntaidotion, fe n o wll i^^ 

^ *Sort m ntBisodte'-^. ■ 

.'-v^90''jt..aaem -ban&j aB ww Ot yte^Menin'^t ^n i o^ 
an wdiip for the traneport of hea^ §oodl ; >0 OnOt I tiiiok, looku 
upon tfaatae a likely aooo nip lM ihB i ept for a lam thno to eome. 

' 3%e chief eentenoe of the whole of Pkoianw KeeraomhVi artidc 
J lake exeeptim to il tiaa : * iLn^ hie tie Mh foabe of t^e 
^ ^ the porpoee of tton^^W t ^^ «<r«a whwi OiU Biaohinery 
iWuiiB ifoel peifoc^B, iilll be deOfetoiuiir 

and ioeffioieiit, as compaiOd witis eerth and 

ocean.’ 

We viU ooneider «Mh <d theiw p<H»te w 

both of these affect shipping to a rery large extent, it not trains, am 
it& a tait would oidy oociir during a few hours in a months ^houg! 
adverse winds may reduce the speed of tiayd, thfe in peuely a questior 
ol the j^peed with which the machine can travel. If motor cars can 
iiow mmeed 100 miles an hour along a road there seems evsMry likoli- 
liood ^ air-oam being able in lutuie to greatly exceed thii. If capable 
d going 150 miles an homr* a*gale blowing fe^y mtfes per hour would 
cnake no serious difficulty. 

Dangerow,— It m very generally siiqppoeed that it fe d^ 
bravelt^ugh the afe, thb su»as^timi prolaUy 
extent to the fact that several inventors in their ecade hpplience^^ 
srithout experience, have come to grief. But with a perfected machme 
me can hardly imsgme what can happen to upset it m mid-air- 
Barring oollisioiiSy which, on account of the gteater AouM be 
Enurib rarer i^n ccdliskiiui irnk miA^^ 

4 a shafe m fere, fe fe difficufe to 

11^ pe0|^ often imagine ite of laUii^ 

ihdumhds of feet to ih» gioimd, fesgstting tlmt 

be omidueted widun twaiify er fe®^ 

!&me serious than fe othnr modss of 

; . ^ to;cain^%S^ 

:)rritk Wi^t*s msehlne, U iHuShr lilMiy m hspinn 



2906 ' iAM&ldL 

Ifiif^^ 0 it 0 ^ ol ixairel, tlie air>car 

meet idSgiW&^ RcoWb^f much biter tiiaii aiiy 

d Aiid^is jttit 

of tjie ^ tran^poxt of i&sifa gglit goodU 1^ 

gigiuuMab Wnght e3^ 

of 240 ibA, Gan be no qneetlon of canyuig 

l^';to|iS|;#':;3iS^?i!|^^ .in-stee;^' ■ 

or in hii^lii^ ^ be deemed 

Mow, ilieKi ieeaii to be every likdibood future, trayellmg 

thiott^ tbe ihr will oier 10 many edvi^^ tl^t it wi^ beoome a 
<x>mmon aieani of git^^ Tb^ by enp^Aeding 

other meridioda cd wp grow into a subjeot of great im* 

fortmoB meA nm mi 

‘ AyniM- W AnvAn^- y'; 

The mnpioyiiieiiut^^^^^O^^ the aerial vessel as an of war is 

probably ^ jnoit imp^ question at«^^ present mennent f or 01!^ 
q&vaI atu} a^ittei^ axitfaoajt^ 

PRteK» lbiiKomb,iil loi^^ to ^ aabject, begiiu byAiwnwHing 
the %«r M 'oai <d{ tbe ^eastaon,’ aod addb ‘the aiiiilap prqier «r 
nikrged baBooii it the oi^ ageiu^ to be feand.’ Yet b« (<bea poiato 
rat boer TcdaMcd^ neb a imwl ia, wad bov ‘ a abgle jmxma. could 
eidi hie afle #Mble • edisie fleet of eiidi^w approedung mthm leoge 
d hk e t i l ti qn. * that tok faet akxBe puts tbe 

rat of dwk k ae a ndi^ pzaeitoai depeedaUe, «ed 

impcotaik aatranaiitef enr, Tba fljWi on the othic hand^ pnaento a 
mudt mm diSitdt teiget, mod k coo^paEatknafy iavulaecaiilai niroe 
om 1iW:]Mu^'ikd;imn dwOe 

iray paiB qg^ Unength an awffiphtoa inthmt bmii^ it dbim. 

lt'’ie:>'gikkMd:i(tN(t''ttiiit' ;'OOiifliBfe' betweeD. aifiitwpft k lihety 
to ba Aectj halk fould fiohidbfy aoim be liddM bj buUeta end 
btooj^ tot milk a«t il^ it nk; 

twiil i>ai|g|i- ibttok- at - tiiitfe-.iiiiwfc ■■^nk^dad bdnfeen twfli 
1 viU Jam^to'IlqiaMighittHn.. 

_pke» 'ini' -flii 'dMaet 'iBBtiikdl:,^'ol:<^ikp^ ;'tiir>ogcaft U« ;’n». 

4Mt toMk wrily din— tud, ia — n m o£ zinag iu|^ i»to 
the ail to phtoiB a vaev oi the oomitEf lound, to eoax at aa 
abamt tha^—tt ol g— faeiitH. to flak — at toma and foi^ 
^**a' Md -d wy ..biWiqiit»=t^^ ZteaiitaKttot,iiiadtd|HlUigt:ai^ 
ba do— .]gr.4it|lpll^^ 'kem M baji^ oaa .at^petepit 

“*»**«- ■afetpniSih^ .p—te lo.'ba teii«8i*“ ^ 

t(HuMi| «||;'S!|)nii^||lb —Vthaft toa;diekiiiii:|i^#. 







B0ii v«iy moA » pgaatfai id in tiUb fine. 

For fodlLpfnpoBef the baBoon siay p^irhajps be eoiidklBred almost the 


most IfiEelj to be of zeal use* a^ a& eamts# tbe di^ <rf aeml 
niKViii^oii, yet i^ is one tbat has sddwt hmu refmed to in writings or 
dbotedooB on the snl^eet. This is the ose of a swiMf isbcmiif small 
ri ovwr the ground and seidom meg to any height 

exoept to dear snob obetadm as tr^ houses* l^dh a maohine 
shoiildpmeinTaiii^ FoTieoomsmtt^ 

to Ae oavahy horse, but with the fdQowiag advantages : it would be 
fait speedier, could go aeross my eouid^cy whatever, takuig walls, 
rivers, and other obstacles ^ in its stride/ it ooidd probably carry two 
mr three men, so that one could devote his whde attend observa- 
tion, and it could wkm moetmty me to obtain a distant view. 

As for vulneralulity, tbe ^410 worse than the horse, 

and if the seats and engiipijp!^ rehdarl$l|^^roof , it could hai dly 
be brought down by For ieoonhiipi||i|»&, for despatch dc- 

livmy, for raids into temtojy| sh^ aW of transport 

woiddbetmsurpaa^/ \ 4#^ 

I The qneslaon of inv|u|tia^one in which^^^e^luitidi puUic takes a 
BQore genmal interest. * England 

has litde to fear from an enemy seeking to 

invade her territory. . . . The key'" to her defence is the necessary 
vnlnecabifity of a bi^ocm.’ But, sgcdn, what about the flyer ? If such 
machines can be proved to be practicable, and not too expensive, 
thi&y will soon be adopted by the military Powers, not by ones W twot) 
as with the costly airships, but by the hundred. We Anew that these 
machines can be made. There can be no reasonable doubt but that 
they will be immensely improved during the xmxt ywKc or^^t^ 

Now 1 would serio^y aide, What valid reason is tbm why, within 
a few years’ time, a fmwign nation shmdd be able to despatch a 
fleet of a thousand aeriat maohines, each carrying two or three armed 
men and able to come across to our shmres and hnd^ not necesaaiily on 
the coast, but at any dedbeed inland place t Tbe miqeritf of the men 
eoirihl be hmded while the flym couid be sen^ suppheB, 

Ho defmee semns possible against invasion by sndt a Best, since, 
Iflm a swam of locusts, its destixiation esiinol Im g[Mis^ and, ato 
setll^ it may swoop down ^ 

an fr may b^ 

AH thb may sound liken flight of fancy; but 
W^ng^t has afa^y aooompliidied flights wi^ a passwoger af double^ 
distmm amoss the CStaimal. Let us besr m that 10, Ow 

such inaoliiiiaB would probably not costmiioh^^^i^^ npder» 

The <mly sjFstra 



dw* *9 fait oar «kon» nna^ifi^ ^ 

thwleftiuibeia^paied. Bisnoteaqufjbforoui'nAVA UnH ma|%y 
aathoi^ to ^ mattec bjr wyiag tint they do not Wjdfir it 
likely to bo iKiooB. Tho qaortwm » idw^ toere is 
pmibStts tWs mode of widm dev«I(^ into one of importmoo. 
If theco iot it dsDsuds om moi^ lofioos <^^ nydor etion, and the Biitbb 
tai^yot mart pat his hand in his pockrt snd pro^ethe wherewithal 
to plaoO to rtiBMt im a par wito aay fcB^ Baltonwhre^ attem^ 
to form a Ipfe affiort Jort. 

B. Baden-Powell. 




in »ov. 


mDIA UNDER CROm^ GOVERNME^N^^ 
1858^1908 


It is now just fifty years since Lord Canning, on the Ist o! November, 
1858, in a grand dtiTbar held at Allahabad, published the Royal 
Proclamation concerning the ^ dor . the Better Government of 
India.’ By this Act, only^||uiised al^r iitenoniouB party discussion 
in Parliament, the the dlx^^ control of the vast 

empire gradually builh i|p|during two hunphed and fifty years by the 
East India Company, |vhi|h or^iiidlySegan 1600, 

•8 a small body of merc||lf| adventurers. 

During Lord Dalhoiisie’fif i^Vernor-generalship, from 1848 to 1856, 
the territorial responsibiliti^ <^j^^ted with the already large British 
dominions in India were increased by the annexation of the Punjab 
in 1849, and of the central portion of Lower Burma in 1852, while 
Satara in 1849 and Jhansi and Nagpur in 1853 were escheated through 
lapse of natural heirs. Oudh, too, after many scdenm wamingvs 
throughout long years of misrule, was annexed wi^out a blow in 
February 1856, just before Lord Dalhousk left India. 

Although peace seemed assured, Lord Canning, Ids successor, was 
somewhat ap|H^hensive concerning trouble, lor there was much 
latent discontent. Lord Dalhousie’s policy of escheat on lapse oi 
heirs and his annexation of Oudh had riused bitter animoeity among 
the ruling classes ; whMe the commenoemeni of ixmk radways and 
telegraph lines in 1853 had an imsettling e&ct upon tihe pop^ation 
generally, and upon the Bengd Army espeddiy. 

iiiese feelings were wiouj^t upon hy the dethrmi^ and 

those disappointed through escheat ; and soon tl^ dead abl^ 

Lord Canning was apprehensive ai^, and burst prematuxely in the 
shape of a revolt of the native troops at Heerut tm ^e 10th of May, 
1857, whence it rapidly extended to the whole the Bengal army. 
11m hi|^-caste fondi^ tlm^ M had 

always beik troublesome, and had thrice belo^ mudfiM Patna 
m 1764, for inereaaed pay and allowances ; throu||^hout Bengal in 1780, 
./to 'av^''lM;^:'Vcy^ -to Madip;.:iaad/'|i^|3p^^ 
go tO:/BuiaaA/.hi^^ 



boti a ix^Sta^^ 

but its asi^M(it9ted tm^ lu^ jirssiis of a^^ttons 

warf^» b plaoe id oysrwhelai&ig us with ruin, it resulted in 

the ab<)iiti6tt <rf &e Bast Inilk Ocmpanf andijie assi^ of direoi 

government by tbs Grown, wh«eeby Brittsb position was ge^iiy 

Btrengtbioe^ 

strong pr<K)f oi^ 

communioatbxu^* and after tbe prodamati^m of peace throughout 
India on the 6th of Jdy, 18&9, raSway eoiuteiotio^ was pushed on 
rapidly, whSe aararanees were ^ven to the loyal princes and rajahs 
that heneefc^h adopted heirs would be recognised and there should 
be no further escheat thro\igh lapse of natural heirs. 

During Ihe remainder of Lord Canning's viceroyalty, till March 
1862, attention was given to improving the finances, which had been 
greatly damaged through the enormously heavy charges incurred 
during the mutiny ; while judicial matters were improved by the 
introduction of the Civil Procedure Code in 1859, the Penal Code in 
1860 (originriiy drafted by Macaulay in 1887), and the Criminal 
Procedure Code in 1861. And a step ckE the first importance was taken^ 
when the Indian army was re-organised on the recommendations of a 
Commission in 1859 (see page 796). 

Lord Blgin, Canning’s successor, who died in November 1863, 
worked hard during his short tenure of ofi^, and with patient self- 
denial adhered to his resolve that ^ we must, for a time at least, walk 
in paths traced out for us by others.' 

Sir Jolm (afterwards Lend) Lawrence, who then went out as 
Viceroy , was a man cast in a diiezent mould ; and he had already the 
largest possiUe eieperienoe of Indian afiaixs. His chief aims were 
internid admhystrattve improvements and the development of the 
naturd resouioea oi tiie country by railway ext^on mui indgation. 
He settled the loi^peiiding disputes between the 1^ and the 

peasantry in Oudh; he re-organised the Native Judimal Service ; 
ke creaM the Indiim Forest Department; and he did much for 
sanitation But, deSi^ a rigid economy, which 

niade him im|K^pcMr, he found himself hampered by financial 
mvenue expendi- 

ture was ctmtftantly and inevital^ infimkiiiig. I^ese dif&oultles 
were agpp^ in annexation, 

^ by crisis in 

1868. His 

foreign psHcy oi ^mastmfy hmaMyfiy' in seeking to xnaiutain^^t^^^ 
by »^4ntervwttliott k tram^ntier aiairs jaroduoed stormy 



8tea «M«Blft4« 4i^^ At AmbaU bi Hniiik 1880^ 4 ^ Viceroy ^ 
gndbb i» ^ subsidy and tibe siqpjpavt « evetjr ememncy 

imwagb be fouod bimseU fomed mto * ^ 

Osohu, the me jpdii^ he adopted 

ms tiins summed up early in 1872 : 


1 Iwve ltwpen% Wd down wbst I bsMsss ts be tiie SBdiiMl points of 
AngiflhJodiai) pdwy. Th^ may be iomined 19 b * tnp wnda We ehooM 
es^j^jah with pur frontier States . . . iutinuite ntetwus of friendobip ; v« 
sfaoidd make them feel that, thongb we are all-powwfnl, we desire to mppon 
thmr nationalify; that when neeeeiity ariees we migiil assist them with 
money, anue, and ewm peiluips, in ewtain eventnatiSes, mih men. Wc 
epoid boe create in them ontworka of oar £m|dre. . . . Further, we shotild 
■trennonsly oppoee any attenqyt to nentrdiee boee territories in the European 
sense, or to sanction or rarite the mterferenoe ef any European power in their 
affikirs. 


With the feudatory princes in India he establitdted oordtal rela- 
ritms, and one d the fruits of this was the foundation of colleges at 
Ajmir and Kathiawar for the education of the sons d rajahs and 
nohhss. Hiese satisfactory signs d loyralty and friendship wen* 
strengthened hy the visit of Prince Alhced, Duke d Edinburgh, in 
1869, when the native rulers and princes d India were first brought 
into direct persond touch with our royal family. 

During Lord Mayo’s viceroyalty, cut short by his assassination in 
February 1872, further advances were made in admnustxative relorni 
and in developing tiie resontoes of Indithi whSe great financial im- 
pwovements were dso efiected. He did much for agriculture, and 
hia interest in raQmy eztenskm and crtto pudie wtallil led to his 
taking charge d the Public Works Depsstmmtt in additkm to Foreign 
AEaiis, alwap the special depKtment d tite Ykaoy. To him was 
due the more lapd extomtioh d railways thioi^ the adoption of the 
nidgn^frit^ 0 ° oU but the great trunk 
d his administration was the iaoeptiitm d a 
govwmamri to relieve over-oefrtcdisatkm, already ItaKhlcaooie, hy 
introdu^ a ayatem d finaamal oootcaeta eatahSridng tnore definite 
ideridri hhe Imperial and the Provinrid Gotranmnenta, whieh 

hgi h^ gre^ to locd admmiatraaioBfc 

Laid IliHrtidaQok, who next Indd ofiSea fnm Ha^ 1872 to Ms^h 
187(^ radaavouwd to eiset farther fiaeoeid iuqpoveaenta ; but 
efierto wese iatpeded by die defloienqr ouaed depiMistox 

the jtetdwdiiiilto of sflver » 

Europe uIIot tiie fr«iu»-D«BUui War, and thtoagh ^toga outlay 
ineuiMd in relief imto dtokig the Lome Baagri fai^ ' 




. happMied, however, in 1875 .::? 

o( the Gaekwar oj Baroda for 
the Britiflh Itesident ; and 
I the declaration made 

in 1859 aa ^ mheat on lapse of direct heirs ; for a 

young child* a diilaiit relative of the deposed Gaekwar, was raised 
to the thrdn^^ the Otiher great event was the visit of the Prince 
of Wales, J»c^ to Majesty Edward the Seventh, Emperor of 
India, duiihg^^ to season 1875-6, when the personal relations 
thus estaWidied greatly strengthened the loyalty of the native princes. 

During Lytton's vk^jnidty, from April 1876 to April 1880, 
still mote vma dto to strengthen by outward signs the ties uniting 
Britain and Sodia. On the 1st of May 1876 Queen Victoria assumed 
the title of Empress of India ; and on the 1st of January 1877 this 
assumption of tto was proclaimed in a great durbar held at Delhi, 
the anoient to Mogul emperors. And that the Indian 

army was a totor to be reckoned with in other parts of the British 
Empire was demonstrated by native troops being despatched to Malta 
and Cyprus in 1878, when war with Russia seem^ imminent~-an 
example that was fcdlowed during the Egyptian War of 1882, the 
Boer War in 1899, and the expeditions to China in 1900 and Somali- 
land in 1903. 4 


Misfortunes, however, soon came. In 1876 the rains failed in 
Bouthem India, and a great famine ensued, which extended in 1877-78 
right across India into the Punjab, and necessitated reUef measures 
costing ei^t mil^on pounds. This financial strain was increased by 
the continual shrinkage in the value of the rupee, so that loans of 
5,000,0001, had to be raised in 1877 and 1879, followed by much 
larger loans later bn. And just when this serious famine ended, India 
became embroied in an war in 1878, through Shere Alt's 

iiitrigunig wtHi Bussia* and refusing to receive a British envoy while 
cordially welcmto^ a Bussto mission. Shore AM fled before the 
iuvadihg foiieie, to to son Yakub Khan was as Amir 

under the treaty of Gaiidainak in May 1879. Possesrion was obtained 
of the to^ nmunto passes to which the in- 

vasion of Into IS possible, and thus a * sctotiSc Inmtier ^ was acquired, 
^ut a weidc poindi in the treaty was to a%utoion that a British 
Resident shoiddbe xooeivedat Kabul ; for in August 1879 the Resident 
and ail lus s^ Jto miMwacted, and aafito^ masued. This 
i^esulted in Yatob aud the lairiiig of Abdur Bahmah, 

a descendant to the Axniitop ^ Itooh 1860— just 

» fHpBlI k Bcitek drove ke OoiSronrstive Cabinet 

fri>m oftee iriiij!; niiyiiilWitind- Tinii^ Lyttwi’e xe8%BatioD. So far aa 
adkk,tok#ik'yi» wkaeroed, I<ord LtUoh eiteMed Lard 
Hafo’e diwki fc iMMiiia''iikil^ ■■.eaaeciaily iie'kgBi!&'5nuieiid:mi#^;: 



aonimt’^^^ loi^^^;::|^ the 

ptttial o! tihjB oottoa iedim im tlmkhd to ibM exigmdn of 
pdBM «t liome, iuteid oi ddhadag tli« i peon! of 

Lidia wwautlwd to Ui ekizge (aea page 799). 

It ton alM»tt ikk time tiiat the eextokeiilar naw^papem to 

to abiiietito^^^ Pteas 

in 1835 

^ atto^ made bj itotito iketoi{Hip^ oiffitiala, 

end, ito feflammatoiy me tbeir growing mflnenoe^ tiiat a Prw OenBor- 
to'be eetobl^^ 

Bipon’e adndniii^^ to 

Hottoaber 1884» began befoto tim after 

fbi <»midi]ebii» in tbe antonm <d ^89) militijiejr op^ations 

wtoe neoesaaxy than tiie suppimebn of Lontier muda^ Waziiis 

in 1882^ and tbe Alcfaas in Aaeam in 1888. Thus he was left free to 
deal with intmal rdEorma. He knproired the agiioaltural depart- 
ment on lines suggested hy tibe Famine Oommisston in 1880, and 
published the Frovisioiiid Vamiiie Code in 1883, which has since beeii 
of untold benefit. He also did much to promote vernacular educa- 
tion, and to enable the Mriiomedan population to profit more than 
hitherto from State-aided instmotion. But the most important and 
^-reaching of bis measures were the impetus given from 1882 onwards 
to the extoosion of local seU-govenunent, both by municipalities and 
by rtnwl boisidSs and of the elective principle in connexion therewith ; 

repeti of the Vernacular Press Act of 1678 in 1883^ thus paving 
tiie way for many of the troubles of recent years ; and the Criminal 
Procedure Amen^ent Bill of 1882-8i, introduced by the legal 
member, Mr. llbert. 

This ‘ nbeit Bill ’ was an attempt to extend &vet aS European 
British subjects the jurisdiction oi the district crimiiial courts, irre- 
spective of the race or nationality of the presiding judges. It was an 
ill-timed and unnecessary measure ; and it raised a storm of indigna- 
tion among the Europeans. Slumbering racial prejudices and innate 
antagonism were at once quickened into open animosityi which has 
never since then been laid at rest or even eloidiy vtiii^ Chdcutta 
was wfid with exoitemmit. While this exeitemii^ was at tts height 
the editor of the BmgtM newspaper was sentenced to two monthB’ 
impiijsonment for libdlli]^ Mr. Justice Norris, and a tncsutor meeting 
ol ffindto^^^ to protest. Aftor an 

m aiipsded Act was finally passed in Jimuai^ llii, % ^ 

oomprwmiie which provided that aQ European British siri^ects could 
dlaim a jury, said that the only natives empoweied to toy Eutop^^ 
tiiouM h& members of the CM Service hdUdng tibe tonk of 

'v ; 'i 

eitiidilito’ 



antaiiosm V!bm^ Bil^«te imi V M 

the iavt IkMtl ■ewry . ^li^ ; 

li«gr::if8^;|^i^TljSii4'- B i ff >^ ^ i ^ WoUl 'WWict 

gpe^ elUftm ^ Aiqpti! 18^ :«iH^:::'^ Jniifi 

gpmim to epert P/. wjwweryW Pnt$, mi kmriki <my irmmdt vpm 

the £;«0«fi)|^ «P(< q>eeeb Lwd iKf^^ 

Wittier -' wan tb/o ^ 

* iKjt ool^v .'ll' ■'■WhiB^to* bitt-ft oriiae)’’ lyfitiitwft 
proper to todia. finea: 

dangm tottodwiiog Bania’a edvwtot ■onth.watos in Aeia. 

Britam am atolt^ toton Bnaria nmooped down npoa Iferv and 
threatoted to ^proaob eloaer to to* Indian toontier : and ‘toen 
followed toe ImHIesa frontwr negotodaona, and Lord Biponoamebi^ 
and Lord Dofi^in vent ont^ not am hots too soon for the aafety 
of India and toe tranqnillhj of toe Eaat.’ 

Lord Paderin’a Tu^Tidtj, from Deoemh^ 1884 to Daoemher 
1^, waa happfly a period fiee frtnn fanJae, and waa <m toe vtoole 
the moat proapeiona tone during toeae laat fifty yean under (hown 
Govenment. Bnt the faTourable opportonito tone pieaented fta 
improving internal ocmditonia was inteifned with by toe growing 
financial pnsetsB oauaed by a continnoaa dedin* in toe n^iee. So W 
re-imposed toe income-tax, which, first levied after the mntiny, h^r 
been inonaaed and then atxtoshed as a had form of taxation hy 
Lord Mayo. !nie state of political afiain was also serions on both tiie 
north-wntom and the Bonth-eastem frontien of In^ In A|«il 
1885 toe .tonii came to a durbar at Bawalpiiidi, where toe rdations 
of India and Afghanistan wwre atrer^hened in view (d the danger 
arising from too &isaian advanoe; a^ a hum of 10,000,0001. had to 
be edited in oictir to put tito imcto-western fnmtin in a tborough 
state (d detoace. A BoandiHy Commiatdon waa a^Kunted in eonoert 
with Busaia to ddimit toe A%han ncotoem and weatom tomtiera, 
and while it «pa at work the Bqasiaa totopa IrB upon the A^haqs at 
Penideh. This ‘ Penjdto inddent ’ atacly lasolted in war bang 
deolamd ofiem Bossis, and oocatomad a gnat ipontaaeons onthniat 
of loyi^y iaMa toa Indian ^inoas. In November 1885 the loDg 
nn tiiaflamtt of Ava colmin^^ 

in dtoegB^..of 'tnaty- 4 

diplor^i^; :dVto|B^ ..nactoaBata a., 'thad^ Bnrmeae . War. Man- 

;■ King'-, 'l^aw .was depor^ to ,■ 
iaiha- prutoa' who .could 'be 'tdied. on 

to btoK*o paqpody and wwintoin finoadly rdatiwa, the whde ^ 
Upper Bnrma and toe tnbitoiay 8han 8ti^ were annexed on the 
tit d ttonuary 1886— iw vmiAy all the royal princes hto been 
tWasaored shoitfy altar !Qubaw*a aeoeasion to tiie thnww in ^8. 

aitotitollito.'aaoaid' tnrpeiie"in:h*di»t and oreatedjCiibV. 



m NUTMTSEltfU 


^ ^^om, 

;;1i#. . was 

fzkiidRbii^.' The 

otitbMih of loyaby m tke part ol native pnneee in oiering snpport 
in troops and money for fighting Bnssia in 186fi was strengthened 
and intensified at the Jubilee ol the Qneen-Sinpress in 1887, when 
most of the great Indian princes took part in tile oeremonial pro- 
eestion in London. And in India itseli this great oocasion was chiefly 
commemorated by the Lady Bufierin Jubilee Fimd lor establishing 
maternity hospitaJs and providing lemale medical aid to the women 
ol India, a work that has been of immense benefit. 

Under Lord Lansdowne’s vioeroyalty, from December 1888 to 
January 18H, the north-western frontier defences were strengthened 
and the mountain passes secured against invasion, as Russian aggres* 
sion on the Pamirs again threatened serious danger. Friendly 
reiations with Afghanistan were also improved by delimiting the 
boundaries and increasing the annual subsidy paid to the Amir. 
And the bonds between the feudatory princes and the British Govern- 
ment were made closer by accepting their offers to contribute men, 
arms, and money to the defence of India. This resulted in the organisa- 
tion of an Imperial Service Corps in addition to the regular British 
|Army — a magnificent spontaneous gift, which speaks volumes for 
wie loyalty of these native princes to a strong and efficient British 
administration, though under a weak Government this well-equipped 
subsidiary army might possibly become a dangerous support to rely 
upon. 

Minor frontier troubles of course sprang up from time to time, 
the most serious of which was a revolution in Manipur, when the 
assassination of the Chief Commissioner of Assam necessitated a 
military occupation and a reconstitution of the native Gkivernment 
in 1891 (which has been banded over to the new Raja on his attaining 
his majority in 1907), 

Except in part of Madras, in 1888, India was not during Lord 
Lansdowne’s time cursed with famine; but the financial position 
grew worse from the further depreciation of the rupee, which had 
noyr sunk to fourteen pence. So serious was the least thus occasioned, 
that in 1893 the first step towards currency reform was ta^^ in 
closing the Indian mints to the free .coinage of sfive]>^ temporary 
palliative that failed to effect imy permanent improvement, for 
another loan of £10, (K10,(KK) was necessary to^ m the oidinsry 
requirements. Local self-government was idbo sli|^tly extended 
by the mmination of a larger non-ofiScid element in the Provincial 
Legitiative Councils under an Act passed by the 1^ 

inim. 

Lord llgin^s adminktration, from Janusoy 1894 to January 
1899, was greatly hampered by the low value of tim rupee, whiok 



^(WMMMMENT im 

sank to thirteeii pence in 1895. Impc^ duties al^oSak^ m bad 
to be the ism^ drifted from bid W 

serkto ftto^e ocourred in 1^8-7, which extended over neariy 
third of fridm^ affecting nearly onC'-fourth of the total pofala^n, 
and necessitating an ontlay of £6,009,600 on relief works. And orni- 
ourrenriy irith thig| bubonic plague^broke out in 1896, which com- 
mittedfearful ravages and has nevear yet been got rid of. The measures 
taken to restrict and eracMcate this pestilence awakened the ^islly 
aroused suspioionB of the populatimi, and caused panic and rioting. 
The vernacular press teemed with such indammatory articles that 
it was found necessary to make more stringent the law against 
seditious Writing, mid to aoeonimoda^ plague-measures as nearly as 
possible to native ideas. 

Despite these internal troubles much solid work was effected 
in frontier delimitation with Russia on the Pamirs, and with France 
and Siam in Further India, and in the reorganisation of the Indian 
Army under proposals submitted by Lord Lansdowne. In place 
of the old Presidency system of three separate armies for Bengal, 
Bombay, and Madras, the Indian Army was now placed under one 
Commander-in-Chief, and divided into four lieutenant-generalahips. 

A proof of the efficiency thus attained was soon given in 1897, wheiv^ 
all the border tribes from Chitral to Baluchistan rose against 
British garrisons, and had to be suppressed by military expeditions. 
But though Indian affairs looked very gloomy in 1897, yet a cheerful 
gleam was thrown by the enthusiasm evoked among the native 
princes at Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee. 

The historical events of the last ten years, including the brilliant 
viceroyalty of Lord Curzon of Kedleston, from January 1899 to 
April 1904, the temporary govetnor-generalBhip of Lord Ampthill, 
governor of Madras, Lord Curzon’s second term from December 

1904 (following upon re-appointment in August) till his resignation 
in November 1905, and Lord Minto’s administration from November 

1905 onwmpds, are to© recent to need more than the briefest recapi- 

tuhktion. 

I^rd Ourzoii’s first great measure was the fixation of the rupee 
St one sliilmg and f ouq^ence in 1899. This gave financial stability 
by steadyh^ exchange, and helped grea% to develop trade and 
commeioe. But no sooner had the financial h^ thus been made 
clearer, than it again became clouded by the most terrible famine 
ever known. Over seven milkm pounds were spent in relief measures, 
aod the total knu to Oovmimont was estimated at fifty miliions 
sterHi^ And since then hartSy a year has passed mthout some p^ 
ci snffrring from ssriem seareity or famine. Nevertheless, 
important improvements were made in railway extension, irr^- 

of the (Sovern-, 



. pMdBOMMOH. . 1!lM'fWMitkW;'(tf'1)lk:Inpii^'dMM 

jMiiw *bA DoldMi wM ody «ii« wniwug ntiey cvideiiow of 

• atroog ii^pMl^.to.t)w Impmiai 
jfiint of tadim and;^ besi v»y of malriiiig it. Th* ftwt dnrbu 

^;|903^ 

•gryiviag bzothet tooik put, vw protu^ly ^ moit gQigeow ipectacle 
till Wffbi jbM tmc SMn. It ai^polod to tbs nativai pdncM and the 
ia a vay that luitijag «iu b^ 

abSo' L^':Owa^a:'aipai^^ 

Mbaeqiiuit bdiaa tonr <d ibaPmoeaadFriiuseMdWidw is 1905-4 
alio tended fnatlj to stimaiate Impetyi idean. 

'Wum Lord C^rzos retazned to in Apt3 1904, on hie 

loB toon of office e^iinig vithont any vnecaHor baviag bees ap- 
poaated, be wM oooeideied the greatest goTemcz-genend shaoe Lord 
Dalboane’s time. Bat, important as were the up^emal idom» he 
had introdoced is developing trade and oonuseroe, inqitoTing ad- 
mioistratiOB, effectang osefol measnres of deoenbra&atioiiL, and 
Btewiigthenisg local self'gOTennnent, it ms % mistake to reappoint 
him for «iotl»r term. No man ahosld twice hdd this vicuoTalty, 
IHg imiat mapi&sent office ondu the (kown. Lord Gorson’s insistence 
(m imoepuy nnirentty lefonns had raised intense excitement and 
made hhn very onpopulu among the Hmdaa of Bengal, and had 
led to mimh al^ve and aeditioaa writing. Hence one of his last acts, 
in relieving the overworked lieatoQuit-Govemor of Bengal and 
improving the administration of Eastern Bengal uni Aasam by 
ionuing a new province, met with such a storm of Hinds opposition 
as mold probably nevu have been raked had this wm, eommon- 
ae^ redistrihntion of work been left to a new Viceroy, agpbto whom 
the Hlndas had as yet no open animosity. And tbns, too, woold 
have been avoided the strong difieienee in o^aion which arose in 
1906 betweeh him and Lord Kitchener, Cbn^Bder-W^tferf once 
1902, who had idceady, with the Viceroy’s Ml oouHRit, effiwted 
mtppsriant r«dmou m uroy oriookatami. <N^ 

(3^ had previoody object^ to antosttain«4 
potok 'ly a ;iitnkw officer, the :lfilkaiy 
Oaio^ ; but. 'now/ffint and^kied met, and 
w«« npon m being not 

protest, hot i4ao a mrtnal acknowledgment of dsfssA This Oto c 
very anioas misfortti^ emything that tp^ 
nucy of the Viceroy, the Empetor’a pemmal wspwto^tivc. mnst 
nwoeii^ , ^ lngaem>e ip the syp of iih foudetory 

On hia arrival in November liMlS, Lord lK^ laiM 



s^JS^JSir^ ‘"^ “ rf «u»h2. ud 

for iMtiiliibBig MdttKnu «rtw^ in iii»«n^p(^«n. ^ 

d India’ came into force <m ^hc 
^ I* ^ *K>ni»iiB ate ctroi^ and w^ protwrtM • 

a^yMVWO^ of railway have be«i bnflt^ce the M^ti^d 

been improved to an entenVthat 

bemfS^ed^^JT M5»tion works have 

ont; famines have been fon^t 

eg«««J:^^w>h been done as caste and other prejndL* 
If t epidemic diseases and Saving 

sanrtatem generally : edac*tional estabBshmente have been mS 

adnaitotrative department has been largely extended 
and greatly^im^ved ; every branch of home and foreign trade and 
wmmetce has been encouraged and greatly expandedT and many 
Other evideneeg might be emimersted of Bo-oaUed ‘material aik^ 
ef^t^ only too often at the cost of the petty vij^ 
bandidraftsinea «id of mral mdustries. As regards the ^le the^ 
»e^ hoTOVWf, much of this progress and imiaovement, denum- 
atrated on thOTSa^ of pages of official statistics, has perhaps been 
of Bomeii^iiAlt doubtfhl odvaatage^ng 

Thm (ffiaqges, diw to Western civffisatian and energy, ail tend 
near t&s main limn of cmnmunication, to cUsturb the oi- 
mira cdtAracteristio of the Indiaii peasant, and to 

*®**^'^«***»*^ andennine the an<mnt social syst^ that 

governaieatal ohaiigeB of a purely 
*w™«rfy unkumm and unfelt, have been 
ji * AaHifying tiieae the peamntry is now often worse 
®® ; far under our local govmmnent pdioy the anthm^ 

being ttadmmined, and whier our agrarian 
latu) ®<^y-lend«rs eon obtun a hrM nptm the culti'ratod 

•v^.msy wdald once have been unable imd unwilling to make 
rale itself, too, the kit lew yeocs balk 
of +f^***i*®* •I'Mwioe that our GovernmMt » hated by mane 
til IS eepeekBy aaumg the J^rdos, for as yrt; 

•» rtffl but Httk #teontentedwith<^ 

admi^Sii^i^ ^S!?****^ k not due to any^ dbafsot in the 

•**fa*..'l'*k>'‘baaided juskoe k ; ^almost univcksifly; 
Awt^to bureasistaitic (^pressicm, far in 
r!!r ^ WiifaSkkiBfa may weU eM^e comparison wjpfa 

IMi eoaipitMy is nfs among SBndifa^^^;^ 



any natioB, ot any oongeries of naj^ona aueh m biMik ith to leal any* 
tliiiig bat dkoontented a&ider fc^iaign 

of a^niiMi^n on pufdy Weatam lines adopted from 1836 miwards kas 
koane difiraent fnitt from what mm then exited ; (3) that 
onr dUBcnltiee in South Ainea in 1899-19<11, and the victmriee <d Japan 
Enaida in 1904**5, have insiared many xnaloontents with a desire 
to f^y and overthrow Bxitkh mk in In^, legatcQesi ol what^t^^ 
oOnseqttenceB would be if such schemes ware suci^ssM ; mid (4) that 
the agitations raised through the Boyal Brodamation of the Ist 
cd November 1858 have only partially been fulled in so far as 
regards the portion which said : * And it is Our further Will, that, 
so fm as may be. Our subjects, of whatever raos or creed, be freely 
and impartially admitted to offices m omr Service, the dutks of which 
they may be qualified by their education, ability, and integrity duly 
to discharge.’ 

With regard to our dien dominion over a population vastly out- 
numbering our own, it should never be forgotten that we won India 
^ the sword, and that we hold it by force of arms only. Our empire 
UModia rests entirely on military efficienoy and preparedness for 
every emergency. The moment our strength becomes too feeble to 
wield pnqieily the keen two-edged weapon of our Britifdi and native 
armies, our Indian empire must coUapso and pass to those strong 
enough to grasp the golden opportunity of conquest. No prize in the 
wodd is so tempting and so rich, both aotuaily mid potentially, an 
India, with its population of three hundred mfilions, its great cities 
and seaports, its broad fertile vsJieys, ha vast and viduable foreats, 
its huge railway and irrigation systems, its gold, coal, ofl, and other 
sources of untold weidth. 

In 1856 the Indian army consisted of 45,104 Europeati and 235,221 
native troops ; and now, in 1{KI8, it c^onsists of Europeans and 

148,996 xmtives. There are thus dbout 30,000 mtm Bm^pean sclera 
than before the Mudny, and ^,000 fewer natives. ]>es|Mife the very 
large increase <A territory caused by the Burma annexation in 1880, 
thk fe actual somewhat Im tlm stamfeid^ l^ 

Thaie be no doubt that it will be neoeisary to uiafanafal for the fetste 
deCwiee of India a Buropesn loree of much greater itfei»|th thi^ 
indited of iaS7. The amoumoil^^ « ^ ' 

be eboal aCbOpO. . ; * The mnoaiit of luUtve lbriN» 
cbeoinelenee^^^ :great<»p; prqportioa , to ^the'/ffe^^ ^ 

itaanky, than two to one Iwr and three tO one fer MMeal and BomW 
'reepeetivi^";. ^ 

And twe^ Bdeln: : 



be ooid^ be adxi^^’ In 

Lnn} Mpm idlound the Amy to M to 10,000 mm below 

ite fftlee econoMjr wiiicli might have had disaitecoim 
.reinilta. . ' \ 

It ie now genw^idly adixdtted^^^^^^ mistake was made whmi 
MfM^ukyV wm embodied in Loid WiBiain 

Bentiiii^’a Illation o£ March 1835, /ito the funis a/j^jmprkiei t& 
eduoatiim umid ie bed emfhyei on En^ieh education akm*^ 1!he 
HinduSi and es^ially tka qinck*mtt^ Bengal have chiedy profited 
by this syitem ; ai^; could not be provided 

for aD thoee thns edu^ on Weeteim^^ 1^ class of clever and 
discontented men baa gradually sprung up which is doing ail it can to 
misF^pieectit and thwart British aims, to hinder the regular course 
of adnunistration and undermine its stability, and to transform 
Hlumberiitg racial prejudices into active antagonism and violent 
hatred. These revolutaonaries know how powerful an instrument the 
Press can become in dever hands. Checked temporarily by the 
Vernacular Press Act of 1878, they grew bolder after its repeal in 
1883 ; and for the last twenty-five years the evil has been growing, 

These Hindu patriots trying to undermine all India with seodlljll 
aocietiee do not scruple to use as tools men fanatic enough to become 
bomb-throwers and assassins, who attain the ^ly of martyrdom 
on expiating crimes instigated by leaders careful not to come within 
reach of the penal law. Where this seditious movement is going to 
end, no one can yet say. No reasonable political concessions will 
dispel the hataed that is being stirred up to the utmost d^p*ee against 
Briridi ruk. No one can wish to revive the dreadful memories of 
the Mutiny maasacm ; but unless much sterner action than hitherto 
be now taken to suppress sedition and to punish severdy every form 
of inst^ahte arising from mditious teadbing, i&e horrois of 

1857 ara WMj to be repeated. 

Only those who have lived long there cim imdmtand India mid 
can mate frave dangers now threatening the lives of our fdlow- 
countrymen in many iingarrisoned up-country stations— and, worse 
still, the fivm iuid the honour and chastity of our hllow-countrywomen. 
Promi^ tnid itaa aotion now may prevent the dmdding of an ocean 
of blood in the near futare. 

Betidea thw nvointhmary coiiBpirators, however, there are also 
bodkw^ of much more respectaUe men, who, 

in the ^ Naftlshii Ooefeeas * and ottiier aasooiations, and in thdr 
organa^ am can to obtain a far liigdr share in mfiaemung 

the at iMteseii*^^ 

0^ kwal Bel^fovernm»^ 

or^ttusatioii and continual # 

attain suooem, and^^^t^^ 
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' ^iFW^iei^ 
tiAWipftpixs «re Imijmg mmhm in aU fradi mo9mmU ; mi 

.111^ itt 

190S» i»w l£r* Mc»dey ^^^0 Mstikw, 

become #6 mighty tbpugk^^^^m overlord 

ptcfOii^f C0^ aiid dixecti^ 

policy, end miforcti^ his U|^ euthoi^ty apoa one 
irhom t&ey once i^xded es subordinate tmiy the ^oim. But 
new they have long known that this magnificent Qovernoi^iJenieoeal 
Can be comp^ed to become almost a mere puppet in the hands of a 
|NM^y pohtician, the Secmtaiy of Btate for lndi& 

The agitation which these congresses and associations have 
Ofgmiised is both political and economic. Its politioal side is Swamjy 
Of ^bwn government/ a purely home-rule movement; while its 
economic side is Swadeihi, or * owii country/ a movement for the 
protection and encouragement of Indian industries against both 
British and foreign manufactures. 

As regards Bw&raj, serious discontent is found chiefiy among the 
Ifindus, and not as yet among the Mahomedans. In his recent address 
^ the Deccan bramh of the All-India Moslem League, the Aga Khan, 
<>f l*he Khojah Moslems, urged that 

BritUh role . , . is an absolute necessity. Therefore I put it to you that it is 
the duty of all true Indian patriots to make that nile strong. '. . . This is a 
duty which lies not only upon Mahomedans, but equally upon Hindus, Parsis, 
and pihh ff -^nprtn all who are convioced of the benevolence of British rule. If 
there are any among the less thoughtful momhers of the Hiiidu community 
who think ^ey can snatch temporary advantage by racial supremacy, let 
them pause and think upon all they would lose by the withdrawal of that 
British control under which has been effected the amazing progress of the past 
century. 

As regards SwadeM, certainly, so &r as fiscal matters are con- 
oemed, the history of the Indian tarifi under Ckown Govariii)^ has 
been one long and almost continuous betrayal of Indian in 

order to woo the Lancashire vo^ for party purposes. 

ShEiring the last days (d the Bast India Ccmpsny sa a trading 
cfupocatiim the Indian tanfi was on lines siiniar to 
by fisi^ Bittaim In the import 

many unportant articles were differentiated for Btitiidi mid fete^n 
manufaetm^ On British cotton and siBc piece 
xnaiiiia^alcm there was a 5..pia^ 

thread; cent. ; whie 

fore^ mmchandiaa, and tn abolish export duties and iiicnrease import 
dutimu ^ ^ oonsidecatioii of his proposals 
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d6#ied. «r(ni»ed M n^- 

chaa# & w^xb 

eacpai M x^v^hue bdlii^ j&iule ^ 

ing^tbn # lie Bitilish Ceb&M fik change aeiidii% aflecied 
local pett^ but te^ to the people, and cadaed 

nmdi ba^iM% to ^ pboi^ 1870 and 1871 Loxd 1£^ 

azzmaded the import and eiq»drt dntiee, but no difiemutiaiaon 
loade brtMen Bxitain ^ 

In #pse dap, before the comxi»Krtiid^^ d of America 

and Gectimny, Indian taiifi was fixed with a view to secure British 
interests^ Imr Britain was then stfil the great producer and distributor 
of manti&ctured goods. But Lanoashire was jealous of the cotton- 
spinning at Bombay, and api^ied poMcal pressure 

during the parliamentary eiedaon of 1874. This resulted in a new 
Tarifi^^ Act in 1875, when a 5 per cent, import duty was retained for 
revenue purposes, while all export duties were abolished except those 
on rice, indigo, and lao. But, to conciliate the Lancashire interests, 
the Conservative Cabinet in November 1875 urged that the import 
duty on cotton goods should be gradually abolished. Though a 
strong free-trader, Lord Northbrook dedined to sacrifice this neoessaz^ 
mvenue, saying : ^ It is our duty to consider the subject with regarfP^ 
to the interests of India, and we do not consider that the removri of 
the import duties upon cotton manufactures is consistent with these 
interests.’ 

In 1877 the Lancashire intoest got Parliament to pass a resolution 
that the In^n import duties on cotton goods were * protective in 
thrir nature ’ and should ‘ be repealed without delay.’ Lord Lytton 
yiddcd to this {ueesure and exempted from dul^ some cotton imports 
with whidi the Bombay inifis were impposed to compete. This con- 
cession fililM to sat^ and furth^ pressure was put 

upon the Inidian Government. Though a large majority of his Coundl 
considmd that ’ the measoxe has all the appearance of the subordina- 
tion of ^ reasonable claims of tit Indian administration to the 
neoeasriias of Shgfiah politics, ’ as famme and cormcy depreciation 
were ncriir stmMng the Indian finances, yet Lord Lytton 

overttSed 1879 exempted from import duty all 

ooazae cotton goods ’ containing no finer ymm than SOs ’ (t.e. 30 hanks, 
moh 810 pmhmi lb.) ; and in sanctioning this desired betrayal of 
Indian kteerts the S^taxy of State, Lord SaKsbuxy, had also to 
overx^ the im^ority of the mimhm of hk own Coundl. But l^tis 
political trick dM not save tSm from defeat at the pods 

.in 




and %oo» ; and, save to a smsfl 
duty cm petniiiM^ 1868, ho fresh toftot dudes were m-impOi^ 
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M a dsfioit of two xziillioii^ m 1893* In 18M the Hmohell 

CbineoMitim dniieB , • . 

would excite the least oppositiou,’ and might evm be popular ; but 
to avoid irritatiiig l^iKiashiie they added that any re-imposition of 
cotton duties would be strongly opposed. 8o the new Tariff Act of 
Uaroh 1894 re-imposed a special import duty on most artides, but 
exempted cotton, machinery, cod, raw and radway materials, grain, 
and some misodlaneous articles. This cotton exemption was strongly 
opposed in the Viceregal liCgidative Councdl ; and in December 1894 
a new Act was passed applying the 5 per cent, duty to cotton yarns 
and goods, though Lancashire was favoured by a countervailing 
excise duty of 5 per cent, being put on the finer classes of yams ‘ above 
208 V spun in India and likely to compete with British yarns. But 
Lancashire agitated in Parliament, and in January 1895 the Secretary 
of State, Sir Henry Fowler, agreed to reconsider the matter ‘ with a 
view to carry out loyally the dedared intention to avoid protective 
injustice.’ 

Before action could be taken, the Conservatives returned to power 
in June 1895, pledge-bound and anxious to conciliate tbe British 
cotton vote. So the new Secretary of State, Lord George Hamilton, 
l^opted the Lancashire view that there should not be ‘ an artihcial 
dividing line at 20s, or any other count,’ unless import duties were 
abolished as from 1882 to 1894. Despite strong protests from influen- 
tial members of the Legislative Council, Lord Elgin yielded to this 
pressure, sacriflced Indian interests, and passed the Cotton Duties 
Act of 1896, levying a 3J per cent, excise duty on all cotton goods 
spun at any Indian mill. Coarse Indian fabrics, hardly, if at all, 
competing with fine-spun British goods, were thus for the first time 
taxed, thereby raising the price of the scanty clothing of the poorer 
classes throughout India without benefiting British cotton-spinners, 
and interfering greatly with the manufacture of yarns and piece-goods 
in India. 

Almost the only spontaneous fiscal action permitted to India 
has been the imposition in 1899 of a countervailing duty m bounty-fed 
sugar from Germany and Austria, which was in 1902 extendi to 
imports from other countries. But, as Lord Curaan’s Government 
pelted out in 1904, with legiurd to the entrance of India m 
inter-Imperi^ preferentiid scheme for placii^ proteerive duties on 
Bdtish mmiofactm and higher duties on foreign manu&ctures, 
this rdoxm would be impracticable owing to past expmenoe Imving 
too deeriy shown that British manufacturing intei?ests ahrays prevent 
India from obtmning fuH fiscal fr^ 

Whan the Indi^ budget aimndty comes befom ^riiament an 
appeal is usuafiy made to raise Indian affurs above psriy strife* 
al^ough it is ridiculpus to pretend that under Crown G^emn^n^ 
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the idmmetratm of India doea not always stroD^ly reflect the 
politieid eobur of tiie party in powear. If the {nemit l^itiah Cabbot 
have iwisr to set a good example in this tesp^ 

same tiew to ePeet a great improv^aaeat in the GoverimEient of Indyir 
let theta measiiges dl deeeiitraliflatiQti hy 

the Govemoieliipfi of Bombay and liadras, which are useless anachron- 
isms in these days of improved oGimnunb mid are only mam* 
tained for purposes of political patrona^ (at India’s mcpense) as part 
of the sp^ in party warfare ; and let them transform all the 
local goMinments ard administiatioim^^ Provincial lieutenant- 
Governcishipa, each wiifh its own Legiriative^^G^ This would 
strengthen and simplify the Government of India, because it would 
permit of decentralisaidon on a far larger and more economicdi and 
efficient scale than the Hobhouse Commission is being allowed to deal 
with. Neither as regards territorial area, population, revenue, nor 
amount ai|d importance of work is there now any justification for the 
Governor of Bombay or of Madras being stiU partially exempt from 
the supreme authority of the Governor-General, or being still per- 
mitted to have his own Council and to correspond directly with the 
Secretary of State, and to have far higher pay and privdeges than 
are acccmded to the Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal, the Unit^^ 
Provinces, the Punjab, Burma, and Eastern Bengal. This desirafli^ 
reform would only be a logical sequence to the reorganisation of the 
Indian army under one Gommand^-in-Chief in 1894 ; and the con- 
solidation of authority which has been of such conspicuous benefit 
in militaiy matters is equally necessary, and will be equally beneficial, 
in the administration of the various civil departments. 

The Government needs all the strengthening that can be given 
by rational reform of thk sort, fmr it would be useless to deny that 
the greater part of India is seething with sedition. Yet we are only 
reaping a barveia of our own sowing. Twenty-five years ago the 
Viceroy emit out by a Liberal Cabinet strewed broadcast the seeds 
from whi<^ have sj^mng aumy of the thmrns now tMckly besetting 
the path of present Liberal Secretary of State. And it cannot 
have hwm aitogetii^ by chanoe that the worst outbm^ of popular 
ever experience in L^a synohromsed rim^ exactly with 
the return of tim liberab to pow^ in 1906. 

Pi%r years a^ we were still in the throes of the Mutiny. What 
now m not anotte revolt of the native troops, but 

& general of the pf^piilatioUi urged on» by demagogues. This 

as hill torrents 

.but if it be allowed to .g^dih^.;'; 

and do. unttad;-: 
of last July,, 

time this of sedition mu# prove most dangerous 
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would mi^ the leest m& wi^t evm ^ fopiler ; but 

' to 'Ijauiwiiize;,!^ ;'of 

oottou^^ditl^es would be atnuigly of^poeed. So the new TmS Act of 
Blio^h 1894 xe-tmpoeed a epeeial import duty o» moat artideB, but 
iiuksMb)^^ 0^ law and 

aad aonie mis^ urtiolea thm cotton exemptioii was stnmgiy 
opposed in the Vicer^d Lepdati^e Coimeil; and m December 1894 
a new Act was pas^ applying the 5 per cent* duty to cotton yarns 
and goods, though Lancashire was ^vou^ a countervailing 
exc^ duty of 5 per dent, being put on the finer classes of yams ‘ above 
20 b ’ spun in India and likely to compete with Bntish yarns. But 
liancadiire agitated in Pariimnent, mid in January 1895 the Secretary 
of State, Sir Henry Fowler, agreed to reconsider the matter ‘ with a 
view to carry out loyallj the declared intention to avoid protective 
injus^ce." 

Before action could be taken, the Conservatives returned to power 
in June 1895, piedge*bound and anxious to conciliate the British 
. cotton vote. So the new Secretary of State, Lord George Hamilton, 
liidopted the Lmicashire view that there should not be ‘ an artificial 
dividing line at 208, or any other count,’ unless import duties were 
abolished as from 1882 to 1894. Despite strong protests from mfiuen- 
tiid members of the Legislative Council, Lord Elgin yielded to thi^ 
pressure, sacrificed Indian interests, and passed the Cotton Duties 
Act of 1896, levying a per cent, excise duty on all cotton goods 
spun at any Indian mill. Coarse Indian fabrics, hmdly, if at all, 
competing with fine-spun British goods, were thus for the first time 
taxed, thereby raising the price of the scanty clothing of the poorer 
classes throughout India without benefiting British cotton-spinners, 
and interfering greatly with the manufacture of yams and piece-goods 
in India. 

Almost the only spontaneous fiscal action permitted to India 
has been the imposition in 1899 of a countervailing duty <m boiinfy^fed 
sugar from Germany and Austria, which was in I99S mtimided to 
unports &om other countries. But, as Lord CufWm’# Govmumnt 
pointed out in 1904, with regard to the entiauoe of Di$a into an 
inter-imperial preferentiid scheme for placisi; protective duties on 
British manufactures and higher duties on fimtige manufactuxesi 
t]# xeioirm irintid be impracticable owii^ to p^ 
too deariy sl^tm that British manufactuij^^i^^ 

India from obtaining f^ 

Wlien the Indian budget annui% cm^ 

.a^»eal :is;'umi^^ ^Indian 
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lam «ayr md imim to set a good e«aaaple in this naspeci, mi 4^ ti&o 
sai«ie;:tgi^:i; great 'iiii^^ Govemiiii^ -. 

let them macf out proper tmBmm ^ decentralisation by abdiAing 
the GkrmmKrriiips of Bombay and VUism, which are useless anachron- 
isms in these dbys of impro^ eommunicataons* and are only maiii^ 
tdned lor pmpoaes of poUtical patronage (at India’s expense) as part 
of the «pG&$ k party warfare ; and let i&em transform all the exiatiiig 
local govmni&ents imd adm^ lieutenant* 

6overs<mMpe» ea<^ with its own Ijegislative Council. This would 
strengthik^^ the Oovenment of kdm^^ it wouM * 

peiimt of decmitralisation^^ a kr larger and more econmnical and 
efficient soak the Hobhouse Commission is bemg allowed to deal 
with. Meither as regards territorial area, populalion, revenue, nor 
amount and i^^ of work is there now any justiffinktion for the 
Governor of Bombay or of Madras being still partially exempt from 
the supreme authority of the Governor-General, or being still per- 
mitted to have his own Council and to correspond directly with the 
Secretary of State, and to have far higher pay and privdeges than 
are acc^ed to the lieutenmit-Govemors of Bengd, the Unik^ 
Provinces, the Punjab, Burma, and Eastern Bengal. This desirai/fflr 
reform would only be a logical sequence to the reorganisarion of the 
Indian army under one Commaodor-m-Chief in 1894 ; and the con** 
solidation of authority which has been of such conspicuous benefit 
in military matters is equally necessary, and will be equally benefic^, 
in the adnniiistration of the various civil departments. 

The iSkrmmm^ needs all tlm strengthening that can be given 
by ratimml i^rm of this sort, for it woidd be useless to deny that 
the greater part India is seething with sedition. Yet we axe only 
reaping a hanrest of our own sowing. Twenty-fi.ve yearn ^ the 
Viceroy sent out by a liberal Cabinet stoswed bioado^ 
from whidh have sprung many of the thorns now tkekiy besetting 
the path of Om present Libei^ Secretary of State. And it cannot 
have bm by chinoe that the worst outbreak of popular 

sedkicm ever experienced m iiadia synchromsed aksost exactly with 
the iveum cl lim liberals to power k 

Kfty yww m were still k the throes of the Mutiny. What 
now troops, bi^ 

a gimetul nS tha popuiMkm, urged oxi« by demagogues. This 
dangerous sgftMkx ce^ stiB just as hifi torrenk 

can be imtroM mm if it be^^ a^^ 

strength, it will ski^ Ikm or other flood the cmktiy do uuto^ 
danu^ As was said k the (^foikrly of last 
^^me of sedition mu& prove most dangerous 



';:il^ mm im dbdl bKv«-«o bee « {u 

ud S we Me ]«^ tiwa tliU 
te MliMDd ot (iA eeeM Ughmye between l^taM iad Bafie, 

'beocMie /^ftttedrMtl'-be'weeet^ 
fntd Vt. fa oAof^ aaeemuj awaMites H ■ptoput fttAadUm ie a 
bMHet that idntdd oettayi}' tw tnind altogetber above Ibe t^bein 
e( p^ine, end above tin ol pditiod o^ortia&ts. 



AN UNXm^ 

Thi»» to my feom unlmoTO to me 

even by tiny volume of tMrty-five eoi^ wiuch 1 hold to 

be (d of origin qmte unique* They are the 

groans of a bereaved husband for the loss of a Moved wife— ^written 
day by day in presence of her last illness, of her dead body, of her 
burial, and the first desolation of his old home. There is in these 
daily devotions a poignant ring, a vivid reality, an intense reilism, 
which mark them o5 from all literary elegies of any kind. And as 
being the consecration of married love in rare form, I judge them to 
have a truly unique origin. To my ear their language has a melody 
and a purity such as no living poet can surpass. 

The intensity of passion felt on such a bereavement by a sensitive 
nature is unhappily far from rare. And perhaps many a cultivatffi^ 
spirit has sought to express such grief in words. But the world 
has not seen these outpourings of soul ; or they have been composed 
when years have passed to veil the keenness of sorrow. The elegies 
which live in immortal poetry record a friend, a lover, a genius, or a 
hero, as do the undying lines of Dante or of Petrarch, of Shelley or 
of Tennyson. When Hilton in his dream saw his * late espoused 
Saint brought to him like Alcestis from the grave,’ he unlucMy re- 
minded ns of Admetus, who was not an heroic husband. Indeed, sinoe 
the lov^y sonnet cannot recaB any poem written by a 

bereaved husbimd m the veiy prese the grave of an 

adored wils, m which he has so bud bare ^e exMmity of his despair. 

Now, the quality of these sonnets which stirred me before I had 
read threi df them was their directness of stroke, the simplicity of 
speech, soomng ^e least e<mceasioii to Utacary colour. Without 
ornament, tMpe, Image, or any artificial grace, they have that pathos 
inBcribed Oh miirble in the best Qtedk ^ta]^ They remind me of 
that wmling elogy on At^ of by an tu^own author— 

could the author be imy but^ h^^ hadumd 

BtioP t4» oi/Krti • <w>) yhp it *Jiidap 

' It is Bpitjietk H. I». Mr. tewitifiil ooli«eti<m. * Attbis, hol^ oi^, 

■ . thoa who 

% h0ad husband, thott who hast laft desolate thy 

. : . ■ M» . ' ' ^ i i ^ 



mt& tile a litii^ t&ef direot, 

a^ 1^ wi»dd alioiald 

sbzink fim being in tibe psesenf^ oi such agony/ m a 

living donl so broken, so bopdess, face to face wi4i a& tbe reaKtaes of 
sndb a fite. But 1b.e words in their stem self-restsaint, tiidr dignified 
Bf^^abiuidonmm their quiet discUnn of art, semi to me to have 
a tme art of fheir own. 

Nor could we endure to have these elegies prolonged ; for the v^ 
note of them is to avoid all thought extraneous to the 0ver*‘preBent 
sense of bereavement and loneliness. But in a very short oollectaon 
of sonnets the sense of continuous and abiding grief is deeply impres- 
siye. When I received a copy of these poems— 1 know not from 
^om— I wrote through the publisher to the author to express my 
inteorost, and to urge him to complete and revise the series. This he 
has now done and has issued them in an enlarged edition. They 
now form forty>five sonnets, each of fourteen lines. Nearly all belong 
to the few months past since the grave was closed.^ The author 
insists on keeping his personality strictly undisclosed. 

The olose of the first sonnet soimds the theme of the requiem 
ttj^nsic which is extended in the order of an elaborate fugue : 

0 love, my love long since, my love to be, 

0 living love, for evermore my own, 

Mine in tbe specee of eternity, 

Mine in the worlds that circle roimdl God^s throne, 

Mine by dear human lovers sealed benison. 

And mine by His vast love in whom all love is one. 

In the Prelude (Sonnet ii.) the poet replies to one who doubted 
if so sombre a monotone were not to place bon(k on art. His heart 
is with the nightingale — not with the lark. He feels the glory of the 
morning bird on high— but his own song is attuned to the songster 
of the night: 

Twin scmgs there are, <d joyanoe, or of pahi ; 

One ol the moiming lath in midmosi 
When falls to earth a m»t, a silver rain, 

A glittering cascade of melody ; 

And mead and wold and the wide hesvin sef(^. 

And praise ihe Maker ; but alone 1 knesl 
In sorrowing prayer. Then wanes the day ; a v<nee 
Trembles along the diiuk, till peal on 
Jt inerces every Hving heart tiiat hears, 

Bfltroes and bums and purifies Iflce fire ; 

Again I kneel under the starry spheres, 

And # my mid seenis healed, and 
Kcsr oduH that jttifilant mng of dey prevsit 
Like thine of tender grief, O Ni|dith^ilSk 

Theius to a lifiiig death ? For with thee all hope of <mr living has passed into outer 
■ ''diidkness.* ■ ' 

;;i^«dWDn. 




POET m 

!I$te pa^zia M the i^toty yoioe that 

* trembly atoig t^^ 

fo ^ #i»ldy^ so i^nxm to look for enjoyment he says : 

Braa M a bird when he has lost bis mate 

an the gro76 with his mekidioiis wrong, 

So i, who moam a gmf iii<xee passioiiate, 

To ycm, O w<wl4« addxWss my h 

Yet scom it not ; miig with me, if ye will ; 

My sorrow is your sorrow-^yonzs my hope. 

It was in the siting of last year that Ihe signs of mortal iUnese 
were too |dain to he denied. She sl^ lived (Sonnet v.) : 

Her one poor hand holds a resplendent prize, 

The one white violet I digged at mom. 

As the year gi^, the summer brought back the rose to her cheek, 
and to the husband’s heart the hope that the bitterness of death was 
past: 

Hear where the violets grew, as dajrs went by, 

1 found a budding hope, and bore it home. 

The end came on the 27th of November (Sonnet vii.) : 

I watch beside you in your silent room ; ^ 

Without, the chill rain falls, life dies away, 

The dead leaves drip, and the fast gathering gloom 
doses around this brief November day, 

First day of holy death, of sacred rest-- 

Dear heart, I linger but a little space, 

Sweet wife, I come to your new world ere long. 

Between death and funeral the stricken man cries out : 

Belentless Death, could you not spare me this ? 

Could you not strike at me— your happiest strdre ? 

\ ^ I mdy hve, where all Is yours, O Death. 

On the last day of November oom^ the funeral (Sonnet ix.) : 

The eun sinks with a ylsage of dei^mr. 

And towiiig vaiKmrs Uke a » 

Peat^ (Hr the earth beneath, Death in air. 

Whom tlm^ ^b^^^ 

He letums home to Us ^bamn honie kft desolate ’ to fee 
himself now indeed Aleme (Sonnet j : 

t%e bier, tim the graven aOeiioe, and night 
And you are lakl in that ccdd ground, and gone ? 

Ajii 4 tim wmid weep» and the wind moan forever*^^^^^ : 



•-:/: ■fcut:#-W^"i»:4^^ .nor 

r;:; . ;,|^ :C|m:^I(^ 

Its Il&«a0ftoii6 qI 

He ie^ks cl^axige of iK>ei^ ^7 tikeea^ ; 

Btj imfih $him mh4^ 

but lie wanders ^ badk to the Ettle borne be^ 1^ forlorn/ liis ‘ weary 
feet turn from tbe sullen sea/ 

There is a cruel picture of The Deeerted House (Sonnet xii.) : 

I vatok ^ihin your sikut toem^ 

Witkcmt, the dead leid fhi^eiB^^^k 
Your faeokeu ooiub, your ij^re are on 
The cold clouds see them, stud they akudder past. 

Startled they look upon tke empty bed. 

The vacant chair, the couch left desolate. 

The dying flowers drat saw you lying dead, 

And me, who bow beneath my sorrow^s weight, 

Who only hear that bell*B sad monotone— 

* Alone, alone, for evermore alone.* 

The wedding day comes round, but only adds a new pang 
xiii.) ; 

My voice but tears, my music but a moan, 

And my last wish in your lone grave to sleep. 

He unexpectedly discovers her portrait : 

I kiss your silent lips, sad, sad relief, — 

Ah ! God, for those sweet words they used to say. 

The New Year has no message of relief (Sonnet xvi.) : 

Comes the New Year ; wailing the north winds blow ; 

In her cold, lonely grave my dead love lies ; 

Bead lies the stiffened earth beneath the snow, 

And bllniffng sleet blots out the desohite skies. 

1 stand between the living and the dead ; 

Hateful to me is life, hateful is death. 

Sorrow grows only more real by time (Sonnet xviii.) : 

Weeks pass ; I stand beside your grave again ; 

Yet is my agony not less, but mom, 

And li%s a river widening to the main, 

Beeper it fiows, ff <Mdiner than balona 

Two mowdrops lift thok white headi Irtnn the 
They imina iike gboats of buried memnclai. 

It is i^aih Early Spring (Soimet iDd.) ; 

Aknm X waiider forth In eari^ 

And teh my sonxm to eai(h ten 

Jfytihntdaarhaiikwi^ 


^Sonnet 



:^$mr:§$$...^ mit Jm^ihe 

strictly immi partr-^loscs with Soimet X3nr.» Imri^ 

I rnm^ cite it mim from its aiir^C: of ihouii^ and to my ear 

an «3eq[uyte melody in tbe miBor k^ 

the bird warbUn e«die»t» and new li^t 
Wakes tbs fM buds cf spring ; irfaefe breezes sleep 
Or sigb sritk p^ half tka • nmia s c aj|^t» 

While ibe pa^ loving stars look dawn to veep, 

'thsee lim eser grave ; a slmder 
*!!%» aQ of eiffth we own ; no 0 ^^ 

Kothing to mark it, Imi a Mtria mooad ; 

But there my darling stays ; she waits for me, 

. fim 1% ia her himd r and 

She will he #ad to greet me, and v0 say, 

* Your lily, dearest, gives you welcome home.* 

But oh ! dear Lord, 1 hunger with delay ; 

Tell me, Lord, ihaU X have long to 
For I mast hasten m she will think me late. 

To the first part of the poem there is now added a second part — 
the utterance of a grief more chastened and at last lighted up with 
sure hope of blissful reunion in the world to come. For this writer 
is profoundly saturated with religious faith in a future life. He is 
now sure that the parting will not for long : 

So lisisn, love, to tins tad (hrenody, 

This song of death by one who soon must die. 

He continues to dwell in memory on the loving nature of her whom 
ho has lost— thy way was sweet self-sacrifice ’—he revisits the grave 
and * marvds at the summer fiowers ’ which surround it. He recalls 
their wedding and the first rapture of their married life, the incidents 
of tibek ^pilence in one soul, and the anniveisarieB of each birthday, 
wed^ng day, and y^imeyB togette. In aariy gmnmecc her iHithday 
is omiie ; lieiiritt rike^a^ S^dher once again 

Tim summ^ posy that riie knew so wefi. 

Be celb abnd 

XSoise 

:v'- -ft my weaiy steps must lovo. 

Aadkyyaetmthafraveof hwy^ . . 



■■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ■■■- ■■ 

& fail meaning o^tll« aiw 

TbiroVa^iiiliig m <m«E 09^^ 

Eel mc^iully tkm tluit in n^toal lovn the 

be fomui, as also tbe ^rattial pora* ; 

Lav© ig sell-gpvmg ; th^^bi© lov© h God, 

TMs meditation leads the poet m to a fiiie sonnet <m immortality, 

Hear, O Self-giver, mtaite ae good. 

The series of sonnets then passes into a strictly devotional tone- 
on the spiritual meaning of a sacred sorrow, on the regenerating power 
of such trials of the heart : 

Hope humbly, then, sad heart, through all thy pain ; 

Yea, choose thy smrow as thy chiefest gain, 

ti 

He acknowledges at last 

By pain alone is wisdom perfected. 

He now dedicates his verses to Truth, Sorrotp, Faith Hofe. Even 
iHi^pless night has its message to the soul as he gazes on the spangled 
sky and notes 

The tranquil march of heaven’s majesty, 

and so the constellations above suggest an’ unlimited and unending 
aspiration of good to be : 

Tea, like the night, my dream of infinite good 

Is beautiful with stars in multitude. 

But, at last, as the poem closes, hope, and the just resoluti<m to 
work out the appointed time of life, take the place of despair and 
the hunger for death. And in the final sonnet>--addfe8sed To the 
Ixyrd God — ^the poet manfully declares that he VwiS not rest before 
the grave ’ ; 

Let me fight on ; teiMh nm tj choose l^y 

And find eternal peace In her dear love slid Thii^ 

As will have been observed, tiie iorty>five sonnets aie 
the familiar EngEdi fom'-*-not in the lovely, but |pr iinposrible, 
Italian type. Itis the soh^e of Shakeepeai^’s ^ 

that is the rhythm wMch the poet ha^^ kept b^bre W 
One who has read the brief extracts in this pi^^ wiil have seen the 
rare gift of melody which they show. It was his fine smis^ of nmsic 
whidi arxested my cm when the humble vcteme first came 

into my hands. But 1 wifi cite <me or two detached Bnes which to 
my ear 1 ^ with a truly pd^^^ 



FOMT m 

H«rk ! how it naouAii 

Orfl^jjlitaixiid 

To biM tbe isonnet Vespers (xxvi.) opem with a 

qoal^ain of e3C4|Bifiite modtda 

I love to watch M^set gold grow dim 
On the lone peak of some o&(^ahted fell. 

To cotoh the mumnr of a h 
Or far-od^l^abT of vesper h^ 

What time thp hizd of woe thron^^ dee|>enhig shade, 

Flntes his wild requiem o’er the boiied snn. 

And a stronger elarion is heard in the sonnet entitled Womm 
(xxvii ), whieh opens thus : ; 

Why do the ages celebrate in song, 

Man, or the deeds of man, crowning with bays 

The warrior, the oppressor, and the wrong. 

And leave unsung woman’s diviner praise ? 

Of his own verses the poet speaks : 

Like soft, recurrent moanings of the dova 

Or, again, his wreath of song is 

The first to wither on the grave of Love. 

It is too much the fashion of our day to require in poetry a subtle 
involution of thought, (ayptic parables, the * curious felicity’— or 
rather the laborious ‘ curiosity ’—of precious phrase, such as may 
rival the ambiguity of a double atjrostic in a lady’s journal. There 
are some who will hi«dly count anything poetry unleas it need many 
a re-reading to tmiatel its inner connotations. And for the sake of 
this subtfety, or ratier as a hall-mark of this superfine * mentality,’ 
as they cid! It in they desiderate an uimoathness of dicrion, 

or at least a spi^ring cacc^hony^^^^ that would 

For my part, I have no tiuibe to or lyi- 

thymed. 1 ^ read no poetry that does not teD me a plain tale in 
honest words, wiUi eais^ rihytlin and pfure music. The tme pathos 
ever speaks to w in mmple utterance, not in tortured tropes and 
Riystii^,:;s&si^? 



1 of 

Sm kW i iBiwaing wtinfy obTiotu and definite. It needs no oom- 
meotray^ no second wading to nnnddle it, no a|)eoial somefy to 
disoovei and to <wiidd its beauties. And its n»n^ a titat 
Bee^i^V 4dbl»iili 0^ ? 

It b sad— 7 ee, it a bitterly sad^-^nal k and bow 

offlinnon, abnost uniyessal, in its bereavewmit I llbe voiH, I know, 
darnks to-day tiom anytibkg tbsA is sad. Witit ostiieh-like folly 
it tions its ^es away f^ what a paii^ I knotr no worse sign 
d moral weakness and obddiik frimfify tium ite aitifidal sbudder at 
all tiiat is sad and tragio. 

B; pain alone ti visdom fwfeoted. 


JBxiawiD Hakbisok. 



BE RUN REVTSITED BY A BRITISH 
TOURIST 


TwfisrTY'Bi0HT yeans lura apt to being changes enough in the lives 
of individnalfi, but in few human beings can the flight of time have 
wrought a more complete transformation, both to the outward and 
to the inward eye, than in the Emperor WOliam’s capital since the 
early ’eighties. 

There are not a great many places indeed where the trav^er, 
who returns after so long an interval, can take up his station 
and look round with any complete sense of recognition. The chief 
of these k, of course, the approach from the Thiergarten by t!l^ 
Brandenburg Gate, whence the long and stately lines of Unter 
den linden in spite of many new constructions present their well- 
remembered aspect. And here close at hand, if you are in luck’s way, 
the soldiers in their historic uniforms still come rushing out of the 
tittle guard-house to salute the passing of some eminent personage 
with all the com}flicated ceremonial used by their forefathers in 
the days of the great JVederick. On the left the French Embassy, 
as of old, arrests the eye by a peculiar grace of proportion and outline 
which distinguishes it amongst more imposing nmghbours. Lower 
down l^e Wilhelm still eloquently 

reminisoent of the ovsxBhadowmg presenoe which Wooded over them 
then, for|^tig the world outaida the Fatiierkn^^ A few 

lutes’ fiuA bnngs us to the plidn stoae ma^ with its 

long array of unveiled windows on the flrst floor* blank how, but 
how iui ^ That the comer &amed a sight 

not eas% to be forgotten when the traveller, then a schodgirl, ^passed 
^is way laat time and was suddenly bidden to look up. Two flgures 
^ere plainly visible through the fdmr i^bss, in no way screened from 
P^lie ^iuarvati^ Chm seated at a ta^ wMte-haired, white- 

up at Gie other. 

with the massive head bfaiidinf him, tibe deep-set eyes gazing 
^et across the wiie piiblio pteoe and the busy tiafihc of the city’s 
seeiag not but what other visions past or futWe, 

^ear or Ux away, master’s subjects no doubt played their 



m tm mifsfaMjfTa mmw hov . 

It 

tl&e 9^mb§m ^tiiiMi 9tiB invotirntmiy mi dim in bk bmth ; but the 
good Berime wm miimAj too familiur with it to puy mueb heed 
as they binned by, intent m their own oonomm No doubt, '^ough, 
the gknoes oooasionally oast up at those two stai^ watoh> 

dogs ikt the Fatherland ke^pi^ guard, must have 

gweki an added sense oi security to the dtiaen intent on his more 
tadld round, mi perhaps dso to the bumbler workers, without 
whom BeinGe Bismarck himsell could have bshtcmed no edidce of 
l^piie. 

That window now is bare ami empty. One of the figures sits 
in effigy, it is true, mounted on a charge olose by upon a pde of 
cumbrous masonry which blocks the river fapadeso fine in its simplicity 
of the old Schloss, winch has been the scene of so many HohensoUem 
pomps and festivals. Certain fiwninine figures of portentous size 
lure grouped about the horse and his rider. These sylphs at first 
appeared, it is declared, in native beauty unadorned by all the massive 
draperies which clothe them now in deference to public opinion ; the 
good citisens of Berlin having stoutly objected to classic traditions in 
attire for the emblematic females who form the bodyguard of their 
Emperor. 

His successor, beloved of so many hearts, has found com- 
memoration most appropriate in the fine museum called by bis name 
in which the magidfioent art collections, lavishly acquired for the 
city of Berlin, have been lately so beautifully arranged. Here there 
is neither space nor capacity to speak of the wealth of treasures which 
dazzle you on every wall in the larger rooms ; but perhaps a word 
may be allowed upon the rare pleasures provided by the presiding 
genius of the gaUeries in those littie cabinets, leading out of one another, 
into which the visitor may pass and find such fresh delight and repose. 
For it is here that certain pictures have found not only space but an 
actual home. These rooms, their walls covered with dim h&nnonious 
brocades, hold just a few treasures in each, arranged with such con- 
summate that all sense of gallery and museum is lorgot^ You 
find yourself in a moment transported to quite anoth^ atinosphere, 
to the smaller palace diambers of some pnncely oolhwtor of another 
age, for whom tiie painters painted and the cmflamen wrought the 
thnsgs you see before you, destined to occupy the places where 
thty aia The Byks Musmim at Amsterdam, 

Antwerp, Or the best of the Italian palace ooUejctions hardly convey a 

more ocmipietc sense of absolute luumony ai^ fttimisv 

thing is own best advantage, biit aB 

so as to forsi pa^ a sdi^me. A Tuamm and 

^<min^ l» on eai^ side, say, 

period and thty would^^l^ 

mastwpeoes tbe same peri^^^ ehest oi 



im msMw m ait 


tlore!!^ 03taxQ|M 

of I>^ w 9k tiM^ of M the 

wb^TO you trcmld <acpect to gee tii«m m jti^ 

The sai^ plan boUs good as jm paas from one room to another. 
Wbat a too» aiN^ erb^ be meeti tbe ina$tm 

of tbe oM Cl'erattii in another dbmnber^ a revelation of j^lmdid 
coloui and dee%!i to those of neoessanly tbe great 

majority-^wbo baTe scant acq n a kt im o e witb their unsuspected 
magnificence. M &id tbemsdhree in^ with other works of 

artist-craftsmen who m l^ose dap bad leeopused no divorce or 
inoompatibility between di:SsT^t lotzns of beauty in the making. 

The particulars must be left to Baedeker and to higher powers 
with authority to spesk in these matters. ¥et it is hard to forbear 
all mention of the delight with which these rooms impress them- 
selves on the xaemoiy of a British tourist, of the way in which Bem- 
brandt’s warrior with the brass helmet, for instance^that vision of 
the seared and dinted, unconquerable fighter, battered with a hundred 
flghts^haunts one as on a crowded wall he mig^t not have power to 
do to the full ; or of the unforgettable radiance of Holbein^s 
of Bask, whose extraordinary grace of design and beauty of colour 
required all that amount of clear wall-space which it has now beeja 
given. How- one goes back to the deep rose-coloured carnation in 
the tall vase, reoalliUg the colour of the velvet sleeves and leading up, 
slim and gtaoeful, to the delicate, dreamy face above it, and the 
suggestions of a business life in a background more beautiful to the 
eye than any merohant's office, whether in Basle or in London or 
Berlin, could offer to-day ! W^, one loves without knowledge, and 
the professional mitic, no doubt, is the only person who has a right 
to exprem hinusMlI m these m so to Urn be left the manner of 
it, but to all is pven the sheer delight even without his guiding 
hand. 

It is impositble to tkink without many a sigh of treasures equally 
beautiful a^ rare, scattered m different obsouto ocrnexs of various 
London mimenms, brmiaas, jew^my, tondtare, and so on. Why 
should they not ^ brought tc^etoer of the 

peinteig of theiff own age ? Even in BerSn ^ conception has not 
beencmiMneaifyWeimr^ m Lcmdon,oidytiie Wallace Col^ 
here and Iheto hints at it The matmial obstacles are, no doubt, so 
great as to be almost inaarmountiybie, but a& difficulties declared to 
be iuiinsmcMiiitii^ me fikely to remain so until a generation anses 
^hich learn all Cimiado^ of them in view of a desired end. Thus 


the uaiiiitiated, tiie Bxitiah tourist, aixinges to a future in which th^ 
^ be no mote great bare gailenes whose walls are plastered thick 
^th {uuBtmp, }oathng each oither, encroaching on one another, 

a pertot chato ^ 



frifosABlii the grawt dter to Poseidon have be«i oaiel^ 

a Mooniftfii^^ piaelieiBy efieotid is 0^7 another 
exaa^ of lhat kboftoits workiag with a view to the whole rather 
dMm it kaleidoeod^ ehaos of deliib whioh is so ihiiiotttistk of 

^ M tik toavillbr ^ 

wMdn doors aidt passes to the (^aiiti|( white streets zhang hue upon 
li^, one after the other, eiw^ alike ro^ and about fierlin, 
he oeuli wish fczr a ordered some 

sign of individiiili^ tokens past, H 0^7 a renmant 

of ^ ohanning iznegidar rook^i^ 0017 to be seen in old 

prints and picn^ores of ^ foti^ How the7 oppress 

one those miles of sTnimehrical streets and^ boidevaids cd pompous 
demgn, idl as much alike and ]iiathe]naticdll7 symmetrioal as the rows 
of Imperial troops m the Tempd Hof ground on a review da7 f The 
oonoesfdons made to poor humanity in the way of soalptura) or other 
adornment fcJlow the same law of reiteration, fixed and made im- 
mutable, it is toid, in obedience to an omniscient ruler and compass. 
In * la vieille Ailemagne * originality and individuality found a genial 
OPil, it is otherwise under the role of modem Prussia. 

A search for old landmarks and histone Hnlm (apart from the 
Schlom itself) is most easily rewarded by a visit to the HohenxoUem 
Museum, a moderate-siied and somewhat secluded palace, occupied by 
the great Frederick during his precarious existence as Crown Prince, 
in the lifefsme of that appJling old turk, Frederick William the First 
Here again the sacred r^t of guidance must be 1 ^ to Baedeker, 
or let us ralh^ say to in^vidual vagary, that most kresistible and 
deli^tfni of aO guides. Here it is the lover of history, and above all 
of historical pemonalities, rather than the artist, who Ands hk reward. 
Only a few of the paintings have much artistic value, though many 
have immense interest of another kind. One passes ^irieldy by the 
somewhat desda^^ng proceadqn ci the families bf sueeesiive 
who filled the qpaoe between him of Brandeubuig thii founder of 
Prusirian sU|u?^^ maSed fist tiliat l)aiul thefuricmseid^ 

w 3 m was c^lmilty restzaiiied ti^^ hk 

fimthorn v^^ b^ Fredmlifir wwB destined, his 

pi^; fX greater intemt liiie w^aii lioef W the 

objeohs below, Which speak more Eloquently bf petWmaMriW^^ The 
array of old Ftedezidc Wifiiam^s pipa reeafis the vivid deseriptions 
in the Mmgravine of Bayreuth’s MemoiiM, of those tmrilfie mbkiDg 
parties at wldoh the eompulsovy guests gathered, tiramhiiug with the 
same Buq^vings that haunted Altos’s friend at Ito IhcWlieM’S garden' 
party, and with al hast as mush fonndaiioa. To how many rages 
and stomis did that array of flageolets and flutes feslsfigmg to her 
great brother give rise on the part of their appalling parent t The 



isWililiiitiiSy I wton ^t w g ^ vracS'-^jlliMifK:' 

to i^ld. Uti^ l>im«ai tidtaiz* owft 

be M j '' -tihira ia &» aUtlMd 

€8il^ 

fbe«B in «IU«|lier mm <doW ib k Jund to 

teer omearif imf, for bate it ik impoMMe »ot to mdin triibi^eraia 
vivMbeM kfVkfy «d ttdiaiat haa 

ita tiawea oii ^ pM^iaio soSoatim. Ilaie aiw tbe 

escaitaBiB aoi the -mf pm •ike wed lar aome id thoae eadumt- 
ing l^MB vbkk km tetouiety beea 1 ^^ 
writiBg'^eaee ww dindktleaa aaed daring tbaloiB^fl^ta inma tke li WiiA 
oonqrieiar noitkinwds to ioe-bowod Memd the bkter -nrinter 

woKlhet efter the diaaatere of Jena. Here ia a ]^eoe of iidf-&iaked 
emiMNidery, Ikoee we her hbdeaatan al^en afl eieaaed and worn, and 
her vetydreesee with the ahoit tnuato and aieewe, ail dim and faded now. 
A hundred thinga that were hers and apeak of her inrimatecbuly life ^ee 
one a feeling <d having artrndedkto her pdeaoy. Whatnot have we 

amongst the pmsowd paeeeiidoim of this modt ieinhiine dead wmnaa, 
at <moB eo df^eate and ao strong, of ao stoat a heart and so graciomk 
a charm ! Louisa at all Mages of her short hfe smiles down upm us 
from hm ^ctaea on die walls, most often as the beautifal (kown 
Pimoess, radiaat with happuMsa, that hap^nneea whkh die had the 
secret td oteM^ from the feeet praadsing maitmiaiB and ^eeervii^ 
throng all vsriaakndes; lovely and hdoved of hm snbieets, long 
before the «ml daya OHne to prove how well hhe deaerved the title of 
‘ mother <d her^peo^ ’ whioh they hetoowed open her before she was 
tventy-Bnet Sipdied at thee^dosr, worn ootintheiiaervMe, having 
strivw w hiHd totoiva hw eooidiy hraw tha ovarahehning tide of 
Napribwie viotei^’ na nny of her ganeraie, and oeitaialy more dreaded 
than tfmy by the oonq^nenn hiBuwlf , who stocked to ^ basest weapons 
ef oossw lUM W modsniiiiie that poplar devtokm of 

Bhiih ihs ItMkM fie huaeelf bae told 

^^'n^eit''hi;^to8Mn':ho;'yhdditgapae■aething■rf^ 
kteetooiwi^^ •nsopiBtow mtar^ «t/!lliisit» .which was 

to iilMilriftid hy tbn^ Wilhem 

that, 'Owin' L^ loemory 

ut'hBr'.to^'|dd«Bii^.j::‘in':'; 0 ^s.riltm:;^^ as not least' 

*tofongM lih eWiipaBi^ M hgwes in hsr di^. sHere, amongst 

these leinhaine pWetorioM of lMzB,hiigen mwe than a toudi (d^her 
Ptoaowdity; tt 11 m boimaB of n dMioste taete, in all these piet^ 
Med thinge Ahah dMiiitMi eiad hnnithd, dhaae and wed. Hmewe 
. wwh'tmato''nlain|l^ % ' tWidh^with the pmnnnl 'di^^ 

Mnneii^ of thn- eiWMW'MBd''lhe'!2aaait than'in -that mwkkpintod 
**‘‘‘*iilii' il>iniliMMgi hj Tfiwh ali •niiilunlitiiiiiniTii whore thedl^ 
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repose jmi ^igoify d daatibi nor tibo joyoiusi idtaEty d the woman are 

Pa^ng out of the house ci memmes, it wa# interesting to stroll 
hmetfwdb again b j way of Uuter den linden in the oompany of 
an ddbdy companion, of that fine blond type to which the Bmperor 
Frederick belonged, at any rate physlcidly, doubtless quite as much 
in other ways as well. It k happily stiB to he met with fairly often 
in North Germany, though by im means char^ of the present 
genemtion in Prussia, descended rather from that ‘ vieille Allemagne ’ 
which has already passed away, to tire infimte loss and lamentation 
of sister countries. It was easy to laugh at Pumpernickel, but it was, 
when all is said, a cheap laughter. What does the world not owe to 
some of those little courts, which were so often the centre of a splendid 
intellectual life, the safe harbour of refuge of the great spirits who 
would otherwise have had to grind their hearts out in unrecognised 
squalor to earn a scanty subsistence ? 

The company of this gentle giant, so sage and so simple, the man 
of learning with the child’s heart, not only oiMlazzled but absolutely 
disturbed and distressed by all material pomp and circumstance in 
daily life, was an encouraging rexninder that the spirit of that ‘ vieille 
Allemagne ’ is after all not crushed out either by Prussian militarism 
or by the rapid growth of wealthy materialism in North Germany as 
in other countries. Rather it is the vital, unquenchable spirit which 
stiB gives its own special greatness to the German race. The dust 
of the show, the braying of trumpets, aU the clamour of the circus folk 
may fill the foreground, but behind all one may still perceive the ever- 
lasting service of the altar, that great-hearted selfiess devotion to the 
things of the mind, that carelessness of the things of the world, which 
strike one as the real inspiration of Germany from generation to 
generation. 

Pursuing our leisurely way on the less crowded ride pi the great 
avenue, there fiashed towards us, with a sudden clash and clatter of 
accoutrements and a vision of gorgeous uniforms, a group of splendid 
riders on horses befitting them, a gorgeous note of colour and self' 
assertion i^ainst the grey sky of the dull autumn day* How could 
the Ai^o-Sazon stzani^F, unused to such speeturnks^ ke 

impiressed and to sigr so 1 

' A fine sight ? ’ repeated the frint in a g^nkl, refi^ 

* Well, w^, it may be so perhaps. But I tell you iriiat I call one fine 
ri^, one real fine sight* It was a Bong who os in 

Germany, in a tweed travelling suit and a felt hat ; no guards^ no arms, 
no unif ortns for him, no parade at all; just a aim^ travriler from 
Eii|^d,hacaine to uain a plain suit like any other man. ** There,” 
we said, "‘ is one triio knows hii people well, imd they know him. 
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He u!i<fctstai^ tiuor needs, tli^f troubles, so he 

* can.helip thez^ Thftt, I tell you, wis a fine sight to ue, iu>d It ny 
we sh^ not fotget/ He swe^t ofi his hat as he spoke to salute the 
remazabrauoe of that pliun suit which stood to so fair a sytubd 
in his mind/ it was a tdbute^^a^ its outspoto 

simplicity, but uozie the leas worthy of a Caesar in its piofotol 
sincerity. 

That nig^t the English travellers were entertained again by hos- 
pitable (German fzi^ds and met with still further surprises. For how 
many years have we not meekly bowed our heads at home while the 
wholesale superiority of iJi Teutonic edudarional systems has been 
dinned into our ears in stormy chorus by many leaders, or shall we say 
followers, of modem pedagogy? What awe-inspiring names from 
German shiines have been thundered at us when we have ventured to 
suggest a haunting doubt as to the results of a system with compart- 
ments of machine-made exactness, into which the innocents are to 
be fitted almost as soon as they draw breath in a troublesome world, 
in order that they may all be drilled idter one model, in a round of 
appallingly well-organised pursuits, too often miscalled by the hallowed 
name of play I It was left, however, to our German friends to give 
utterance in good set terms to revolutionary sentiments on the subjeot 
such as we had barely ventured to harbour in our own hearts, and 
indeed they carried them a great deal further along the line of later 
development and secondary education. The party, though small, 
was quite a representative one of the upper professional class. AH 
were men of the world in the best and widest sense ; all themselves 
highly educated, one or two of exceptional experience in commercial 
or other large afairs of national importance, men marked out to 
honour in their own country, cmd acquainted with ours. One indeed 
had travelled widely in our Empire also^ and had been a welcome guest 
at many Indian regimentdi messes as well as at official and private 
houses, both there and in South Africa and other colonies. He sighed 
as he spoke of changes in his career which must now put an end to 
these excuisioiis and replace them with a laborious sedentary life in 
Berlin. 

Of course tihe qu^srion of eduoarion in ^ two countries soon arose, 
not sotsly on account the presence fA En^h guests perhaps ; one 
quickly becomes aware that the number of pohri^ or social subjects 
which can be comfortably discussed in general society in the Emperor 
WilUam’s oaj^tal it limited by oonrideiations it is difficult to us to 
realise at home in the present century. Our travelled friend listened 
m ^ve sfience to a tium ^ rincem Sng^ tributes to various featums 
of German seeondaiy educatimiii then, to to petrified astonishment of 

‘ When my som axe old e»^gh I shaH send them to an En^h 
pultosohooL’ 

■' * ■ ^ ^ ^ ■■ 
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■S:' i' lMWShi’B'PWB, »» y 'up his 

<ioH|ii|p,;Sl^#lij4'|^i!i^'iM:l^i^^ pai& ^pjfistiflns 

^ t IkLafd,* said a tl^, wMte ilieir wiv^ tbeir acquiescence 

was ind^6^ Astonishing ; we llad to take bxeath betore our 
omiosity found voice. 

' !reu U8 fiicst,’ Uaid one of the speakers, * V^y you are ^ surprised.’ 

VWhat iirill ottr bdys leatn at Ilton or Harrow or another of your 
gxelli} schic^ls ? * dern 

Tb answer these conundrums on the spur of the moment to an 
e^er ihd highly 6HMcid (^nnan au^enoe with the proper combination 
di truth And pa^otism was no sHgkt uhdertaldng, but it had to be 
attempted, however haltin^y. 

* Out ol boOl^ little, as comjpared with the boys in our gymnasia ; 
yes, that We understand, biit there are other thinjgs. What about 
those other things ? Rease to o6n-tin-ue.* 

So it Was necessity simply to take the plunge boldly, even if witli 
eome misgivings as to pOsdble consequences ; yet there was obviously 
iiO real danger of giving ofienoe to people so open-minded, so genial, 
%o much in earnest. A chorus of acclamations in fact greeted a co- 
opetative effort to sum up the principal characteristics of that public 
school life of bum Which has been so scathingly denounced of late ycai's 
by many educational enthusiasts at home. 

‘ Ach, yes ! But that is just what we want, what we cannot get 
for bur sons here. That they shall learn to be men, to rely on them- 
selves, to keep order for themselves, to govern for themselves, to speak 
the truth always and take the consequences, to, how you call it, ‘ play 
the gatne ’ ; all that is so good, so admirable, and that is what We look 
for in vain here. It is character-building — and the greatest of all 
thingi is chAcacter-btulding ! ’ 

Oh 1 shades of the prophets ; oh 1 sacred shrine at dotha ; oh ! 
vision bl long lines 6! German learned sages. What rank heresy has 
broken but amongst you how t The amazement of the fbm^ victors 
broke forth agam* 

‘No, no ! ’ said our hosts, ‘ that is not what our boys are taught. 
They b^e home to us from school stuffed with learning if you like, 
but so stuffed, so overworked, that they forget it qumldy, while they 
are over-disciplined, over-tiiamed, watched over and arranged iot 
unMl they cannot stand alone or take respbhaibility fbir th^mselveB. 
There is the military service as you say, to follow, yes eertainly> 
hut that means more disciphut, more obedience, no greater expansion 
' tor '^mbhati|r« ; waht;:;pm^ 

with public e^hoid traditiorui fenr bur bolomes, if bur eoWisI are to he 
; ahj^'use'tb'li'^at ^ 

‘ it if all true/ chimed in the other father oE %Qfi. * 
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haTae ^ empire, 
m plai^itg eael^M mm' 

tarBiA Bumbm % jear 1^ eiAu^ iNi& 

yomgii&mmlh^ m&t mwfmkmm 
oolei^ etoAy^ a^ their 

i^mm imve eeem to tiat ; nding lAmoi^ ky mst^nct ; mj^gmcms^ 
unooBsmonB of thmr orusMi^ veepOBsibilitiQe in solitary, mieiTih^ 
oomtnM, am aUe to govern oolomred races, even when mere 

savages, and to xm their oonSdeooe afl^on at the same 

time* Never doubtmg themselves of the poseiyiity of such achieve- 
meut, not even thiiikiiig about it, not thinkir^ much at all, perhaps, 
but quite <^eti succeeding, seldom not succeedmg, in fact. Such 
a ruling dess we must have, if we are to keep oveT'^seas colonies, and 
we think that only by the same sort of ehaiaeter-buiMing can we raise 
one like youie— for, agmn, the greatest of all things is character- 
building.’ 

Another day, however, showed a diHerent aspect of German Kfe, 
with little enough here, alas 1 to hatter our national complacency. 
This visit to Berlin formed part of a tour of mspection by the official 
members of the party of certain great industrial workshops, owned 
and directed by English enterprise in various North German and othbr 
continental towns. In the neighbourhood of Berlin these works are 
of immense extent, and many ^ousftnds of artisans, both skilled and 
unskilled, are employed on them. A visit there soon aious^ com- 
parisons melancholy indeed to those who may chance to have some 
acquaintance with the life of the English industrial worker. It was 
impossible to Walk about the great * shops ’ (I use the word, of course, 
in its technical sense) flUed with the busy throngs of men intent on 
their daily toil, and not to be struck first of all with thdr great 
Hupeiiority in physique and bearing to any stn^r ceOection of indoor 
workers at home. It did not lie only in the straight, up-standing 
igurea, the finely develi^^ cheshs and the well-carried heads which 
bom thmr ol}vk)Us^^ to the results of militaty isaining. There 

was smnethJa^ tbis, a differ^aoe diffieult to define exactly, 

hut one which psdually imprmsed itself forcibly upon the observer 
standhsg a{w*t and'watcfaing closely for a ritncv It lay perhaps in the 
imprembn cd d«^ conveyed by li their movements, in 

the wafi^diwted, mtelhgent (meigy which went to idl their actions, 
in the ahsenee of douiefiiing and cl aB tluit and aimless 

about id mmertsin Iknbs persons which is so commonly 
to he youths belonging to 

daas athoe^ habitually 

l^wied to carry out definite purposes and those untrained is greater 
th^' fatddng' rest^ 

of abaen^of 
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wmMy^ ia»ff<m^be 0 Mi ym&B at h<m» wlio b«^ about the atoetg 
a^^ move with al^ 

^ llim iuo^^ or at eaBe» and of 

atooping; dkiem who form so sadly large a 
pt^fj^rtim of any iikttiatifai orowd m oountiy. Sven idieii dothes 

sh^Aed a far high^ standard of neatness and that attention to the 
persAi in smaU tiui^^ means so mindly a truism too 
ostentatiously n^lected by others as well as by working men in 
Sii^nd« In German workshops, as indeed in most continental 
countries, the men wear long washing blouses or overalls to cov^ their 
neat garments durmg working hours ; they are removed at dosing 
dme, and the wearers axe thus able to walk away from the works with 
thdr clothes free feom aU signs of soil or dust, while each man, be it 
noted, wore a white cdlar and looked as neat and trim as his English 
comrades appear on Sundays and holidays. Moreover, every work- 
man on the place is compelled to take a daily bath before he leaves in 
the admirable bathrooms lavishly provided ; imagine such an institn- 
tion as a compulsory bath anywhere but in the workhouses of our own 
free and enlightened country ! 

• The burning quesiaon of universal military training for our own 
people does not lie within the scope of such stray and amateur observa- 
tions as these, but it was impossible to pass from one of these German 
workshops to another and not to feel many a sad qualm instead of any 
sense of pride in the comparison perpetually forced upon one between 
the physique and bearing of the products of two systems. The 
thought of those whom one cannot help coming to look upon as the 
victims of immunity in our own country was melancholy and even 
humiliating here. No abstract views on the sin of militarism or the 
desirability of disarmament can alter the tangible results in develop- 
ment so plainly to be seen. The best friends and wdyi^wishers of our 
own working youths must desire for them that healthy muscular 
expansion together with the bracing of the moral ibre obtained by 
the discipline of control which alone can set them free to fulil eny 
useful purpose in life. 

It may be of intmst to mention here the cosuduskm strived at 
by &e authorities of the immen^ industrial enterprise to whidi I refer 
in i&is artiele. It has been in existence for over righ^ yeuu, and the 
number of hands emplb 3 red in difierent oontinental countries is con- 
rinually imunasing as ite bonndai^^ ever edbuging. Over aud 
ov^ ag^ their reports show that the amount of woik; performed and 

kdiy^ual ^cienoy of the worknum vary in eaeh Atete exactly 
in pfoportfam to the atringency of its km for the eiricn^eement <)f 
military servioe* Thus the German is more competent and does a 
better ^y^s 1^3^ ^ wcokmr^ whose service is more often 

evaded^ and is in any c|se Jess thoroui^^ and so the soale varies in the 
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To r^urai hoTOvet, to om owia gHmpsea of wo^ 

;Tartib Gbmaay-~^a ooMttj of aU^tiiO last imiMf 

lion wa$ by no moons tl^ leiust of onx^ » 

perhaps, does the standikd of Giira&»tion show itsdl more 
i)lian in the mmmissariat of the working In the worhs we 

irere visiting^ a co-operative kitdbien had been lurranged which provided 
ikner daily for the hands at the cost of sixpence a head. We gladly 
accepted an invitatioii to visit the scene of operations as the hour drew 
lear. In the large, bare dining-hall long tables were neatly laid out 
;eith all the necessary array of bright <mtiery and glass. There were 
10 tablecloths, but dainty cleanliness and order prevailed every- 
w^here, while the most appetising odours from the adjoining kitchen 
penetrated through the open doors. We found it smsdl, but as spot- 
essly clean and neat as though the campaign of its daily labours were 
lot even then at its full height. A thick soup was giving out a most 
savoury invitation from large cauldrons on one side, while some 
species of solid-looking ragout was competing with it in its own stewing* 
sans on the other. It was presently transferred to the great white 
lishes, and most attractively served up with a generous garnish of 
leatly arranged vegetables and a separate salad. The cofiee whidi 
vas to follow bubbled pleasantly in the great cans. How many of 
)ur workers sit down daily to a meal so abundant, well cooked and 
veil served as this sixpenny dinner ? For this visit fell upon an 
ordinary day of the common round, in no way distinguished from any 
sther, the dinner absolutely d la forPme Au 'pot. Remembering the 
prices quoted in Berlin for all artides of food, and more especially the 
mormous cost of butcherk meat, the results achieved before our eyes 
seemed to be nothing less than a miracle, even for the powers of the 
gifted , Gfermah Hamfrmt, Suddenly recollections of certain con- 
itituents which we have aS heard €ji as iG^nng not seldom in the 
fleshly part of a Getnam workman’s menu rose, not without unpleasing 
lensaisons, to a pre|iidiced jnsuhur mind. On doaer inspection it was 
seen that what looked like sdlid joints were really iomed of finely 
apdnced meat. Now, of what might this Mmsage-like substance really 
be composed t Artful questions addressed to the two smiling and 
sompet^t women presiding over the Idtoben and its cauldrons pro- 
iuced cheery answers, still more artful in their evasiveness. Cunosity 
outran discxetion in ccmveEsation with our guide, but he, whether 
cc iipicmtnoe, left it unsated and only shook his head, 

‘ Ah i We mmt not inquire into 

them,? m las which was by no meami 

judging;: 
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Husoes tlie ymA aimooiioed title hoet of it liecaa^ miAm^ ikM 

lieb looks 

dig^oo, 

im if^te, im the mmtoa lot of tibo itete for irhc^ those 

Wii& wftgOfi At about the laizie mte is ovyr oum» #i#i tents as high 
m m my of our huge dties^ iritb ptoiMo^ ootuudetably dem how 
ii it the ayerige ( 3 ^^ workman dan bad a life so mneh higher 
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Unglidi home ? Of cotiise I do not refer to the fortnnately large 
number of exeeptions amongst xm own mc^, to those admirable 
wms who have attained to the eeeret of mating much out of little, 
who are imbued with that respeot for small details the laek of which 
wieoks so many English ento^rises, large and small, and none more 
than the groat industry of home-making. But who is not aware of the 
hugger-mi;^ger disoo^ort wkioh too often prevails amongst our 
English indnstiiti workers, of that earelessness about small, insidious 
matters whidi may appear unimportant and are certainly trouble- 
some, but whkh count for so terribly much in maintaining the standard 
of sdf-respeot and of respect for others in the home they share ? Those 
who could speak with the authority of knowledge assured us that only 
in exception^ cases in Germany do the working men^s wives at home 
show less oapadty and skill in all domestic arts than our friends the 
cooks who provided such admirable, cheap dinners for an army of 

hungry toihxs every day from that small ctean kitchen in Ihe M 

works near Berlin. 

Why should so different a state of things prevml with us ? The 
dreary question is always being asked : bt us hope the conundrum 
wiQ some day be happily answered. To muddle along and to muddle 
through is the tradition sancfifiied by use so far in our oountry, and 
win doubtless continue to be so until the day when the trumpet 
awakens the sleepers who lie about the heart of our Empire and lay 
iheir heavy weight on its drcubtion. But it was certtinly cheering 
to be told that in most of the great works bel^ging to the dssodation 
1 refer to, the managers and engineers appdnted are often English, 
as it is found that Ihey em genertily manage the woiitii^ with 
cemMeratiy less friction than Is the case with Iheir 0 ^^ feUow- 
eounls^^en. For Germany, lite other has 

tronUm mrnugh of fam bwn, dark and menadig too. What do 
know hem dE those titte^ and deadly class hs^i^ #3^ theb y^nces 
of assertion met with violences of repression, to speidt of whidt b far 
beyoird dm scope of 

been seen, arc searching eagerly, almost desperately, for the zi^ means 
of raising the administrative dass they lack, men trained to rule, 
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heritego of tho EngSsli tAOd. Tlie xeoent visit of Hon Hembeig 'to 
inquire iiito our colonial methods shows that the need is felt in high 
quszt<ne to be a pressing one. 1^ U9v whatever our national defi- 
ciendes, oontinne to be thankful that year by year numb6Ee» oftoa 
little more than boys, can stOletiep out of the ranks to seize the tordi 
as it ishanded on at the outposts of civihsadon and maintain the tradi- 
tion of white justice and percy and good rule. Their very names 
are often unknown beyond the imme^te sphere of their activiMes 
and thek official sapexiora. Yet it is they who are quietly carrying 
the burden d Empire, whether in the h^rt of India or in remote 
African swamps, the friends as well as the rulers of the coloured races, 
the wpnder-workem who bring prosperity to crops, and save lives 
without number from destruction, even if flieir strange decrees against 
the t[me*hono]ired vengeance of the chiefe and the tribes are past 
comprehension. Most English homes have their share in the muster- 
roll, and for those who compose it we lay onr gifts of thankfulness 
upon the altar, praying that the number of them may not fail in 
our country, in spite of all the powers at present fighting against 
them at home. For while we have them the day of Rj^arok is 
surely still a distant one, so let us pray for peace—and- keep our 
powder dry. 

Mabel C. Birchbnough. 
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N URSES IN HO SPITALS 


It ig admitted generaSy, and by m«dical men as freely as anybody, 
that the nursing of a patient is often only a little leas important than 
the medical treatment. In certain cases nursing may be given even 
the first place among the agencies employed to restore the suiferer to 
health. 

' Of how great moment therefore is it not only that the nurses 
should go through the full course of training now recognised as indis- 
pensable, but that the women who enter upon the work should be 
of the right sort. That nursing threatened at one time to become 
a fashionable pursuit was a pure misforiune, and, although much 
good has come of the mitry into the nursing ranks of a superior and 
educated class of women, certain inconveniences and some positive 
evils have followed the ilijudicious exaltation of nurses and nursing, 
and a consequent encouragement of small feminine vanities which are 
strangely out of place when allied to a calling concerned with issues 
so grave. Some men who contrive to make themselves heard of in 
connection with the art of nursing appear unable to treat the subject, 
seriously. Jocularity^ not without its uses upon occasion, can be 
better employed than in treating matters intimately associated 
with human suSering, and to many whose business it is to be 
acquainted with the painful details of a siok-room and the ofiices 
demanded of a nurse the facetious attitude so frequently stiruck 
by speakers and their light references to ‘ pretty nurses * are little 
j^ort of nauseous. 

It is quite true that appearMices have tbmr importance and should 
be taken into consideration with other qualiSdations. We may 
safely assume that no matron would choose her probitionmfs from 
appimants with maiked physical blemishes, and while abs^utely dis- 
carding Via^sttiness’ as a recommendation she would wisely give 
preferen# to those who were personally {leasing. A scsnw^^^ 
ainOi^eg^^ of the oj^posite view a lady 

desirous to mtiroduoe a probationer, who, after recounting the several 
virtues of her nominee, added, as a final and conViiM^ utterance, 
* and she is eamelly the sort of woman for the work^ because she Ih 
■ ■■■■ ■ ■ 



Tha* a woman wh^ oontem|)lateB nursing ought to be strong, w^H 
made, and of good jureseiiGe g^ aa3dng> and never otighi 

she to be of or forbidding aspect. Certain moral qualities wMch 
we bracket toget^^ ^ oharacter ’ are essential to a good num, 

and some clue to their existence should be found in her appear- 
ance and bearing. If she impress by her amiability, patience, and 
natural ^ititude, which together constitute grace, she will be attrac- 
tive in the right sense, and so far as her personality is concerned 
she will be fittingly equipped for an introduction to her onerous 
duties.. ' 

What all hospitals want is a suMdency of suitable raw material 
from which to develop the accomplished nurse. Many of the young 
women who ofier themselves appear to have no serious view of the 
work they are proposing to take up, and some are wholly ignorant 
of the e^entials. The gravity of the« occupation cannot be too much 
insisted upon. Yet women have been heard to announce their inten- 
tion to become nurses for ‘ the fun of the thing,’ and the motives of 
others are made manifest by a refusal to enter a hospital which 
is without the accompaniment of a medical school. From such 
applicants may patients and hospitals alike be saved ! 

In a lengthy letter denouncing the system of ‘ living in ’ for nurses, 
to which the Times has given prominence recently, and favourable 
comment, we read much of the claims of nurses, but little or nothing 
of their duties either to the patient or to the hospital. If the writer 
represented any section of nurses it would be one whose services 
the hospitals could well afiord to forego. As a matter of fact, 
the suggestion that any considerable minority of nurses object 
to living in appears unwarranted. It cannot be too strongly 
insisted that nursii^ is a calling demanding of its followers, 
if they are to excel, a measure of self-obliteration which to minds 
dommated by ideas of personid advantage and advancement may 
appear foolkhneaB,^ but is essential to the true nurse. This does not 
thi^ the woman who takes up nursing must be necessarily 
mdilbrent to matisers aff^ing her own health and well-being. Regard 
to tl^ k r^ her duties. But she must be capable of 

giving them their rightful, which is a secondary, place. To insist 
upon tho to herarif of Vliving out,’ very questionable at 

best, partakes too much of the attitude of the domestic servant to 
whom all things are anmllaiy to the evenings * off.’ Nursing to those 
who undertii:o it witii wholesome minds is something more than a 
KMMwm of livini^ or of earning a wi^, or of gratifying a personal am- 
bition, and the beet of nuxaes will more often need a kindly reminder 
of what is due to heneU than an uunstence upon the demands of her 
duty toothers. One wlmse oiuef craving is for room ‘to live herown 
life,’ as the cant of the day has it, and to divest herself as often and 
^ as may be of her nursing environinent, ought to be ip^ fado 
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J0Si8l^ dhows ittjrsii^ hmi hm naderti^eji by wpmea, and 
a)ao by pm, in all ^ 0 % bnt notbu^ be foi^nd to that 

a eoto^ of aeiioua trabing wa# roga?4^ until btdiy ae reqtusi^^ 
cf mm desirable. To qui later and educated peiceiitnuiii, when a 
training extending over three whole year# is nepessary, it seems 
little short of ludicrous that less than fifty years ago certain women 
shoiuld ha?e been sent forth, labelled as nurses/ after sin weeks in 
hospital, to work without payment among the poor, while as repently 
as 18?Q the so-called ‘ training ’ of a nurse at Guy’s Hospital was 
Hinited to a period of six months. 

These facts are more remarkable because in 1852 Miss Florence 
Nightingale had issued her Noks on HoMpUals. This publication 
dealt carefully with the question of nursing and obtained so much 
and so favourable attention that in 1854, when the Crimean war broke 
out/ Miss Nightingale, as all the world knows, was invited by the 
Government to organise and superintend the nursing of the sick and 
wounded. Yet even Florence Nightingale, pronounced and whole- 
hearted as was her dissatisfaction with things as they were, and com- 
piehentive as was her understanding of the importance and future 
possibilities of nurse-craft, thought that the training of a nurse could 
be completed in a year. In this, as in many other fields of acquired 
knowledge, appetite has grown with feeding. Many who began with 
little or no thought beyond the performance of their defined daily 
duty have plied their minds to good purpose ; they have metered tlie 
lesson juresented to them, and, making the conclusions of others their 
own starting-point, have pressed forward to become leaders. Thus 
progress is achieved. Ardent brains illumine ucw vistas and light 
the way towards a perfection which, if never reached, ia always 
seductive. Florence Nightingale will remain the acknowledged pioneer 
in the art of nursing, and although much is done nov, and 
required, of which she never felt the want, her examj^O abides 
witii us as a living power. 

If ever there was an occupation tp which only those who have 
a dijitinct call should turn their attention, surely it is nuzamg* '^he 
somewhat grotesque idea attributed to the German limpsror, that 
in a model community ev^ man would be a soldier ^d every woman 
a nuTier would need only an attempt at realisation to be lopd 
lessly impracticable, Ot the two it is more easy to {jetum cripples 
mid cowards ^ capable soldiers than a WP|nan de«titnte pf essential 
inteed quaJidimtions proving anything but an en^ninlWlW wbec 
potii^aa a''iBU©w^ is, scarce^ |xu$i6ed\ihta|^ 

for the sole putpoas of getting a living. 3^ugh # sucsesd in passiug 
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]i:^ i^tashit&ma, iii4 ia aB^talniag hat cap aad aiatiai this sfaut 
mm^ liuramg sfMt, and ev^ patient who oa^ 

will 1^ ribbed o£ something he ov^t to have. Ihe loss Of thih aoiiyie^ 
thitig, hot quite definable but vety zeal» may not be pteteufe to hk 
dtiUed iiiVelid eensee i and if it is so mtteh the wome, but the sMIled 
observer leadiy detect the Vrmit of it, and to the patient its 
absence mbJ i^^an increase Of discomfort and not impossibiy a 
leKJeniiig of ids ehanoes. . 

To state this fact is to offer one fllustration of the complexity 
of detail which pervades hospital donmsiic life. In order that no 
patient shall receive less than the maidmum of benefit his case admits 
of, the conscientious matron or Sister is constantly bringing her 
trained mind to bear upon the nursing problem presented by every 
case of ^ave illness passed into the wards. Into her dispositions 
must enter a consideration not only of the nurse’s knowledge but 
of her aptitude, not only of her skill but of her temperament. The 
merits of a nurse must be judged also in refercmce both to the parti- 
cular case to be nursed and to the particular person who has the mis- 
fortune to be the case. He cannot be regarded rightly as merely 
one unit in the ward. He is a human entity. Patients whose idlments 
are similar will take their illnesses quite differently, and although 
it is impossible to study every patient’s whims, yet if the piitpoee 
of treatment and nursing is to afford him the utmost benefit they 
are capable of yielding, some heed of his idiosyncrasies must be taken, 
and this means that the nurse first available must not be necessarily 
the one allocated. The ability to decide accurately and promptly 
upon the nurse mid nurdng methods best adapted to a given 
patient is amoi^ the qualities demanded every day of a matron and 
sister. 

When we are dealing with any considerable i^gregation of human 
beii^s we find them as various in mentid equipment as in features. 
Unifonmty is at most superficial, and subjected to the exae^ng search 
me^eid and aucai^ experts are eapaUe of applying, nurses will 
reveal diffcrcfices as fimcbunental as atoms of dust under a microscope. 
If okiMei of the same parents, bred mnld the same environs, given 
the same t^hlcf , «md sul^ected to the same code of discipline, ramly, 
if ever, fai to be Averse, how much mote palpable must this elemen- 
tary truth become when the subjeets ate fidl grown before training 
b^n$, and when dhmweter and disposition, much more than simple 

Mmm arises one of the 
harde^ l^oMems eoniieeted with the tsidning and manipulation of 

yet make the best 

use difficulty of gettang aimmber 

of women to adopt tlte same mental attitude towards their work and 
to ptffi together haraionioiMly is nowhem more felt than in hospitals, 
if ybui^ wm^ Who are Wvdxfffi to become nurs^ undergo a 
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pf^muiftrjr preparation b^ore taking a part in liospittd Ule, or if all 
probationers oould start eitmpped ivif^ an oqusity odpnon sense, 
difficulty would vaniali. One would suppose tiiat a nurse would be 
eqpedatty eonirinced of tbe knp(»rtanoe of lieal^» yet eio^ 
tibe muring staff pbysicaHy fit cann<^ the 

nurses are themselves indiffemi Fumhaiity mth^^ ri^ 
hourly demonstrarions of the ills to which flesh is £mb}eot seem in 
some instances only to breed contempt for {ueoaution, and the reckless 
ne^ect of ordinary rules of which some educated and skilful nurses are 
capable in their own cases, and occarionally beyond them, takes high 
^aoe among things ineompiehensibk. Provision for * off duty ’ hours 
may be liberal, but there is riways the questbn whether the time at 
the disposal of the nurse is judiciousiy expended. Not infrequently 
she will be indisposed to take open rir exercise. She will plead fatigue, 
a headache, anything, in order to gain undisturbed possession of 
her bedroom, and a morning passed in bed is regarded as the ideal 
opening for the ‘ day off.’ Some nurses will be averse from regularity 
at meals, and some will make free of the opportunities afforded by 
the ward kitchen to supplement or to evade the common table. The 
appetites of nurses are a constant source of solicitude. The matron 
has not only to win from the authorities the liberty to provide a 
varied and attractive menu, but she has to reckon with individual 
tastes and aversions, which may disappoint all her efforts. 

Those whose business embraces the sordid details of a complicated 
domestic organisation and an endeavour to induce general content- 
ment find that a most prolific source of discouragement and failure 
centres in the commissariat. To cater for any large body of people 
is a thankless office. Scarcely any two of them will agree upon what 
is appetising, and nurses have a reputation among those who know 
them best for being especially difficult to satisfy. * I never eat fish,’ 
cries one ; * nor I poultry,’ says another. ‘ Beef always makes me ill ’ ; 
‘ I don’t mind shoidder of mutton, but I can’t touch leg * ; ‘ boiled 
beef ! why it’s only fit for navvies ! ’ are echoes of actual utterances. 
Those who dislike joints lightly cooked usually describe them as 
‘ raw,* while those who ‘ like the gravy in the meat ’ will as constantly 
refuse a dish because ‘ it is dried up to nothing.’ A sirloin, described 
by an irate sister in a moment of inspiration as a * cinder,’ afterwards 
suppEed a well-appreciated dinner in the servants’ refectory, where 
criticisms levelled at the fastidiousness of nurses find tl^ 
expression. Sometimes nurses merely * go without,’ md the matron’s 
efforts to discover thek objections meet wifli Etrie success. * It’s 
nothing, I don’t feel hungry.’ But whispered^^^f^ 

(Kmpirints, and mi occasional romd^robin to s^t of 

discontent which no liberality seems equal to bmi^niig altogether* 

Cbie element of suitability fm^ training ought to 
^ Gkls ’ are ii^gether out of place in a calEng which demands the 
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esseatiiils of ft weU^bsliuftOftd Bii^ '^ospitala ought advftiitftgeoiuAj 

agios g^me 

instituioos ihftke twenty-five yeafe the imnimum others will aeeept 
as A j^biitioner an^ft yet twenty. That girls should be 

allowed to pass from schools to h<uipitftls appears shocking, and it 
is nothing to the point to say that boys do so. The quahties required 
of a nurse and the influences she should exercise are something quite 
apart from anythuig looked for in a medical student, and they cannot 
exist where womanhood is lacking. 

It may be remarked how viduable would be the addition of a 
small stafl of male nurses to the equipment of every hospital. They 
would not supplant the work of the women, but they would sup- 
plement it by taking over certain definite functions when required 
in respect of male patients. This is a reform long urged by educated 
opinion and consistently advocated by the chief organs of the medical 
press. In some hospitals the clinical clerks and students undertake 
those duties which, it is not too much to say, should never be allotted 
to a woman. 

Perhaps it comes in some degree of the undue proportion of too 
youthful members in the nursing body that from time to time the 
tendency to gossip of even fully trained nurses calls for public com- 
ment. The evil is one of magnitude. A nurse who forgets what is 
due to herself and the patient she serves so far as to prattle about her 
duties and her performances is unfitted for the calling she has assumed. 
When she discourses to her younger sisters, her girl Mends, and 
others of her various experiences in hospital and private work ; when 
she weighs volubly the relative merits of doctors ; when she raises 
the curtain drawn over the rick-room and re-enacts its scenes, even 
to the reproductimi of ^ ravings of delirium ; when she tells lightly 
of ^ave operarions at which she has asristed, and talks glibly of the 
cases she * puEed through/ she shows at once the deficiencies of 
her oharaeter and the exuberance her vanity. She shows, too, how 
immeasiUfaMe is the distance separating her firom the ideal nurse<— 
the ' nri^steriuf angrii ’ who, when she reidly does possess corporeal 
existenoe^ of hm: loyritty hides much that conoems her patient in the 
shadow her wings. In &Ib connection some nurses might well 
tidm example fimn the medical which they see so much, and 

imitate a letioenee never to be too highly conunended, which, in their 
triai^sns with the outride world, the vast majority of doctors, surgeons, 
«ad studei]^ make ahsokte and impenetrable. 

It may be aeo^ted as an aximn that no amount of training will 
tranrifiwtii ^ ptobatimm uwring in personal suitability into a good 

cannot be grafted. 

. to.nur86s..aad. 

tiwan but one of Mendriiip, 
put this fact phriiily some time Sfo in his Ledm^ to Nurses, * There 
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thm j&m md not tvmiif yem will mato « wxm ^ wmm unkss 
she \m tlio nutaing oliaa^ter in bar." few |)eopie wit^ np^rienoe 
wiQ lefnp to eobo wmdB* ineffimenoy in n nnxae is mufk mom 
ofton duo to want of obafacter than to a laob of intsOiganod or a 
c^pKuty to leam tbe teobnioailtiaB of bar a^, and inany a nurse 
wbo has passed examinations with distinotion would be among the 
last to whom her matron would entrust the oexe of a ^iient at a 
oiiais. It is nothing but misleading to suppose that the moral aptitude 
which counts for so much in nursing will ooma with practice. The 
work itself will never raise the characters of those who have adopted 
it as,a pastime, or only as a memis of maintenanoe. On the contrary, 
the wrong woman, so far from improving, will deteriorate. She will 
become the * hm^der ’ for her training and the coarser for her familiarity 
with the details and i^gon of the siek-ward. The nurse who approaches 
to the ideal will perceive that something of what is asked of her lies 
beyond the furthest limit of the most exacting sense of duty. It will 
beckon to her from the region where bides that moral sense of the 
unachieved which forbids us to rest content with mere performance 
and ever demands of us fresh aacrihces. 

This feeling will be at its strongest when the actuating impulse 
has a religious origin and the tendance of the sick appears as a sacred 
mission. Careful reiSbction and observation will as surely convince 
us of the truth of this as the records of history corroborate it ; and 
although the practical needs of hospitals forbid a demand for any- 
thing approaching to a religious test, yet in the positive absence of 
religious instinct a nurse will never attain to the highest standard, 
nor will she be able to exercise the subtie and humanising power which, 
when possessed in full dei^e, causes her to be regarded in her ward 
with a feeling akin to reverence. An interesting index to a nursc^B 
personalty is supplied by her attitude towards the ohaplun. Here 
she has an opportunity to exhibit that ethical difierenee between 
the ministrations of the doctor and the nurse. If the latter makes 
evident tiiat she has no welcome for the chapliun and no sense of 
possessing anything in common with him respecting her patient, we 
may be sure she is not quite conscious of her whole duty is failing 
in some of her opportunities. The influence for good or evfl possible 
to tiiter or nurse is only to be appreciated by those who have ^red 
the life. A hoaptal is necessarily a plaoe of pain, but it is 

within the power of a good nurse to mi^ it ^ 

haven of peace. The oomfm^ and weUrbeing of the patients of a ward 
depend ahstibiktiy upon tiia oharaoter and disposifo of the nurses, 
ai^ espesiafly of t^ nurse m sister who is its reside nnati^ss. 
Bsoh ward is a himsehoM in itself , and a inatrmi 
eeimed to possa^/^t^^ sistem than to 
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guper^dii of detuk, io^podable in a large lioB|tttd. fhe 

diVei^^it^ pieeeittbd by dilisiezkt tri^da in tbe siuue bos|ntal k lemwk- 
abk. ilk qUitfifioatiKHis of tte sister are Mthfnlly r^edtld m W 
Burro^^im|p», 4hd a rapid survey #01 enable the educated And 
find Mgld iMck imxiustakably testify to efficiency or tbe revise* 
n muck ffidre tb^ is customanly Associated 

witk tbe terS^ It Is hot acideved by a mAchwhoad disobaxge, bow- 
eveb liie^Sise, 6i tbe technical duties of nu^g, nor by keeping tke 

of gbod tmite. I&bsb enter ma^estatioBS are valuable, but they are 
also merely Gonseq^uentiai. Tke bumisking of a lamp vdll not make 
it yield ligkt. If- it is to filtimmate, tke iivihg flame mtu^ be there ; 
and the fiAme’s suftUsil^^eUess suggests tke enlightening J^et intangible 
presence of certain mbrAl elements which if too subtle to be defined are 
real ehougk to be felt. When the influences of high peirsonal chAtacter 
are abSeht ftotn a ward its atmosphere ceases to be hrholesome ; when 
they are present, of course in combination with the other requisites, 
their effect is almost magic^. There is nothing that ihore certaihly 
elevates the work of nUrsihg thah the evidence that beyond the skill 
of the tSfaiUed nurse lie the sympathy, the tendemesB, and the self- 
sacrifice of the true and earnest woman. Where the moral fibre is 
strongest training idll give the best results. Some women never 
acquire the quick sense which enables them to detect instantly a 
want of material order and cleanlmesS, palpable though it may be 
to the more discerning. Similarly, there are others who are as in- 
capable of reidising the absence of the mote elusive elements of sweet- 
ness and refinement as Of AppredAting their beauty and vAlue tehen 
present. The disbipfine of a ward ruled by the very gentlest of 
sisters tlrho ever (jSsplays moral digfuty is transcendently more 
thorough and elective thAn that maintained by the scold whose 
severity has nb grace in it. The former always genemtes a Sense of 
confidence and comfort^ Which appeals to all brought within its scope, 
and So Melps be nAarsM them in its defence. Thus it is that a tem- 
porary rBsideiloe In a WCU-cOMUcted ward often proves a great moral 
gain to who tsiym im first perhaps the pleasant 

conseqUenoSs foflowing Upoh domestic quie^M and regtdarity. On 
the mm immd, tibe dt the clevamst nurse who displays no 

deep aefidtuda imd neW^r gSSns bbe obnfidence or aflection of her 
patients may Ite iNumM ; Whife ft she shows no respect for Buflering, 
and am^ sympathy 

often bast eaeMASsed by she is likely to become loud And 

ifUrmi tebituy^ cArdete reSpedai^ iihe subjects upon Which 
they convme with padenta, apt to jeit wSdi them, to bandy retcUlis, 
or who fn aka dear the. fiwst that they do not give their wbTk the ffifUt 
ptAoe in thdt lives, uanncfc hfdk to keep their pr<^r petition 
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impose upoa those ia their charge the i^estm^t aever more aeoessary 
thaa ia a mok-waid. Some matim hcmes% believe that by an aeenmp- 
tion of fay and eae^ manners Ihey help to cheer the aniererSi and by 
hospital life ^bright’ condnee to their welfare* Tbey will 
tdikof thek love aiairs, of the pleasnres of their ‘eveninfsofi’; they 
will sing snatches of light aoBfs, and they will ccmtnye to convey 
eSectndly to the minds of the patients the conviction that nnising 
is to them nothing more than a trade. Such women ought never 
to have taken to nursings and the anthoriti unfortunate enough to 
depend upon them can soarcdy hope to prevent a rapid deterioration 
of ward life. 

No nurse can safely smother the patient's belief that her offices 
are performed with an elevation and detachment of mind which 
imparts to them a measure of sanctity. She may be thoroughly 
human, but her humanity must stop short of comradeship, and 
though she may be rightly regarded as a friend it must always be 
as a friend occupying a somewhat higher plane--one to be looked up 
to and whose friendship never deteriorates to favouritism. Patients 
who are not disposed to this view at the outset of the hospital inter- 
lude in their lives may be speedily brought to it if the circumstances 
are favourable. Some, usually women and often of the poorest types 
will begin by regarding the nurse as a housemaid, and, pleased with 
the novelty of the position as they understand it, will become exacting 
and dictatorial. A nurse possessed of character will easily apply the 
correction without an approach to resentment, and by judicious 
handling may convert patients of this sort into silent worshippers. 
If all her efforts in this direction faU, at least she will be conscious of 
duty discharged under unpropitious conditions, and at no time must 
she make obvious her di^ppointment. A good nurse will exhibit 
the same bearing alike to the grateful and the ungrateful. So, too, 
she will recognise the obligations attaching to her calling even when 
she is on leave. Every uniform imposes upon the individual wearer 
a duty to the whole body entitled to wear it, and so long as a nurse’s 
clothing displays her occupation she cannot assert even the limited 
independence of women in general. Among the weaker examples of 
their craft it sometimes happens that the uniform which should 
provide their protection helps to their undoing. The diy^si^n, not 
wholly unwarranted, to regard nurses as prone to light and unl^ooming 
conduct is due to the fact that some who wear the nurse’s dreisa are 
wholly wimring in the nursing character, «ad the imputation of nurses 
generally suffers from the lapses of a minority. Vanity and love of 
attracri:^ attention appear to be actuating causes, the cdprits 
do not seem able to realise that very few people witiuiss^^^w^^ 
aversion ^le spectacle of uniformed nurses behaving unv/'oinsnly- 
Sut in jusrice it must be remembered that many women without a 
particie of claim to t^^ nurse masquerade in upsets 
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of tii«b mm they think it becoming ; some- 

times bMiim h certain cUsw oi m^hym leqtme their maids to be 
thtm diiCiaed when out in chhtge ojf l^eir children and perambulators. 

Wmi ne piis bm the eonsidefation of the personal q^uaiities 
of the filter or niuae, which aieot more particularly her relaijpns 
with the pStieiitS, and eimmine Ihe status she oMciaQy occupies 
in the ho^ltal e(miinimity» we find that hex position loses none of 
its importance. It is fraught with of^KWtnnitieB. The almost in- 
variable view of the house phyuohms ^ house surgeons is that 
the nurses are there to work under thefr orders and direction, and 
Are charged with lew duiaes beyond those appertaming to medical 
neoesmties. 1%ufl there is no room ibr any authority independent 
of their own, and whh a weak mal3K>n in office it is not impossible 
that this view may be accepted. In that case the chief safeguards 
of the philanthropio side of hospital work are ipreatly weidcened. 
The vanity of some nurses may be tickled by the belief that they 
move within Ibie purview of the profession, and are allied with it 
to an extent enabling them to put off the lay character, which they 
regard as a disability; but the more sensible majority are capable 
of seeing that implicit obedience to medical orders in respect of treat- 
ment is compatible with an attitude towards the patients and the 
hospM not wholly suggestive of the doctor, and the performance 
of many duties altogether outside his ken, which to neglect is to 
surrendra some of the highest privileges (d nursing. 

If the morai sanitation of hospitals is to be preserved, there are 
overwhelming reasons why the supremacy of the matron in respect 
of the nursing staiS and her independmice of the house physioian 
should be oareliilly i^^ieid. The fact that the matron is a permanent 
officer d matmee age, whose fitness is determined not only by oon- 
sidemrimrn of t^toM traimz^ of personal character, while 
the leriimts aie pomeased of fitde equipment beyond that of students, 
and m dmm smie parrioidariy for ibeir achievements in the school, 
is in itaei vfrw. Moreover, as their associa- 
tion wflh no ebment of permanency, the holders 

of leiidaiii^ e^^ new^ advanoe k a^^ world, 

and no expectation oan be eiiteitahied d the qualities which'^come 
luttmifly to iim eapabk by tki paaaa^ 

It il a naiAir^ tor hoip^ that with the developments of 
yean somewiiat aiinfiv dpaulriea have arisen in respect of 
the utoiBa^ term of aervioe. Ai one time it was nothmg unusual for 

same ho^ntal, and to 

*tgaiik|i Urtaiady iWr effioienoy grew with their seiroe, 

toeir relations 

^ W iumat MO Hbw frw nuiues are mad^^^ 

k ihi imrlitolaon in which they work, they 

not uttoNtoUBady Md tootoielvea aloof from it, and working in a 
Vtt, w BK 
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^ indifimiioe, ax^ ever ii^xit A ebter 

m % imm i{ ebe eirtefi iip<m a 

in w31 olim contemj^ate tm years 

at xno^ Sbe Mte and ad^ta 

her obl^t it to gather what varied esrperienee ehe ean^ aiid aa 
aa foadble alt^ quit hoapltal life^ It cornea about, therefore, 
that hosphals depend m an iucreaabg degree u|Kin the a^ of 
probaticmera in various degrees of rawheaa^ who, as they useful 

and reliable, give ;^aoe to other novioes. Abhou^ one undemable 
duty of hoapitala is to train nurses and to send them forth, not the 
less the pTopcurtion of untrained women in the wards should be kept, 
strictly within bounds. At present more is very often entrusted to 
them than is desirable. An ideal hospital, from the point of view 
<d the patients’ weUare, would employ none but experienced and 
seasoned nuxtes, and if hospital finance were not the almost hopelesB 
thing it is, a first step towards domestic reform would be the payment 
of better, and consequently more enticing and satisfying, wages to 
the nursing staff. 

There are many duties to be learned by a probationer, which ought 
to be preliminary to her entry upon the actual nursing, and if the 
novice’s attention were confined to these during her first months of 
residence she would become better grounded than she usually is. 
For want of this initial training many nurses not only never acquire 
the quick, instinctive perception which instantly fastens upon defects, 
but they are unable to appreciate the need for it. Tidiness, one would 
think, should come naturally to a woman who aspires to be a nurse; 
yet BO superficial in some is the sense of its importance that, thougli 
their wards may be well kept, they are very slatterns in their own 
rooms. A trained eye is microscopic, and small things are not over- 
looked. A smeared window-pane, a littered fireplace, a picture hung 
awry, blinds imevenly drawn, cupboard or locker doors left open, 
any one of a multitude of little matters of this kind, which are the 
concern of every good housewife, cannot be witnessed without sug- 
gesting disorder in a ward possibly in all other respects well kept. 
Yet how great is the difficulty of impressing this fact xqHm a nurse 
hardened in carelessness t Not many years ago a nursed training 
embraced many duties which now devolve upon ‘ ward-maids/ and 
whatever may be said in favour of mUeving menial labour, 

nurses are now less tiiorough and the appmuranoe of the wards has 
suiered by the ohang^^ Probationers who under the old conditions 
wotdd h^ f^t a pride in burnishing tiie pots and paf» of Ihe ward 

bromn dr dus^ retmm an escaped cbider t^^ 
pick Up a pieoe of dropped papmr. 

^ sisteinj^ m 

the fudinaOsis ^ 
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Oltoit tli^ neglected or zmsused. Barely 

is a d^play of tite mteSif^ioe wliicli enables tbe most to be 
inade ^ llie ortbodoit bosptal ward possesses a row of mndows 
on d^er iddo, aid a sngjgestimi that when a keen east wind is blowings 
and temperature is low^ the inlet of air should be front the west or 
sout^, or that upon a sweltering day in summer the windows on the 
shady side shouM be open, while upon the sunny side windows and 
blinds shouid be k^t^c minify received with astonishment 

and questi<m/ Yet attention to these detmls materially assists towards 
the maintenanee of the equable temperature which is the aim of 
every welhtrained nurse. 

The number of youthful and untrained nurses employed by 
hospitals furnishes an additional and cogent reason for the main- 
tenanoe of the matron^s authority, unhindered by any direct inter- 
ference or overruUng by the medical officers. No doubt .care must 
be taken to preserve nurses from the injustice which sometimes 
comes of the exercise of sole power. A right of way to some tribunal 
of appeal ought alwa 3 rs to exist, and its unrestricted use can be upheld 
by fiawleis® academical reasoning. Nevertheless the way should 
run through the matron’s office. 

When a sister ox nurse fails in interest for the hospital, and ex- 
hibits indifference to everything which, with limited comprehension, 
she regards as lying outside her nursing duties, the institution loses 
the valuable assistance towards economy which nurses in charge of 
wards are especially able to render. In her requisitions she affects the 
doctor’s customary disregard of ways and means, and as naturally 
resents any attempt to inquire into and control the consumption 
of the goo^ entrusted to her keeping and disposal. Sometimes she 
is merely indiffermit i in that case her training is open to criticism, 
and even in the best sdhods of training it is astonishing how little is 
taught of tile need of frugality, and of that careful and microscopic 
attention to the Uttie details of ward expenditure which none but 
sisteiM aaid nuroes can give effectively^ 

Bills iifiay be vastiy 8 by synteniatic neglect of very small 
matters. To contein|date extravagance imperfi to have little 

appreitiition of its btdk in the cube. One sister will use double the 
quantity <^ ooids which suffices for maotiier in charge of a ward pre- 
cisely simile And it is more then l^y that the temperature records 
cf the last-named will prove the more satis&ctory. In the one case 
the sister makes it her butiness to see that the waximng of the ward 
^ prcpmdy emttndled, and holds some one subordinate responsible ; 
m tiie <3^m she is heedtes, and prolmtioners, ward-maids, 

^ Sfven fetieats So, too, in reg(^ to 

manifold items' 

of hflsfitd eafsmditim tiwepe may be cE^vertity between diff^nt 
langmg fawn tHamj^dbus economy to reckless extravagance. 
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in ma& 0^ lio to 

d auttf itas • di% Mtomulto smltopIio^tiQii mam, potaioos 
«Q 09 ih to> |»roditboe • mry mdm dkd ^apm ik0 wdNwiag and 
stabilify d l^e inatitaticm. Bairn and mm$ vbo lAi^ zaalise 
tbdr wbde duty to tba boaptal tb^ ama toiS not Sunk it dmnato^ 
to gi?a a high {dm to a imm*omm$ sdioitudo lor the premtion 
of waite, Uuhappdy the attitsrfe (d eoiue 
look lor guidam to the hcx^tod^ 

or em^oyezs, can regard midt whcde^Morted^^^^ fidforto 

to ratoe tlie status of nurses ai^ to atb»l them proteotioii from the 
oompetition of trespassers up<m the field of private nursingr vhethec 
regarded from the standpoint of the nurse or the pattont, are nothing 
but pratoeworthy, but the aims of those seek to create a * pro- 
fession ’ of nursing ri|^y fenced ofi from all lay infiuenoe and con- 
trol oannpt be anything but antagonistic to the estaUidmd piineiple 
of lay government in hospitods. Nurses in whom the * prof^onai’ 
spirit is at full strength are usually scornful of such small matters 
as economy, and just as unwilling to condescend to a lay level of 
thought in respect of ward management as the most self-assertive 
of the clinical clerks whom they consciously or unconsciously imitate. 

Evidence has been forthcoming recently of a revolt from the 
earlier belief that doctors ought to have a determining voice in the 
councils of the nurses, but none is offered of a conviction that it 
would be best nurses should cease to pose before the laity as satellites 
of ^e profession of medicine. In hoepitals— and we are not now dis- 
cussmg what happens outride them--the doctors are always at hand, 
and may be trusted to satoguard their own position, but so much 
that to important to the institution and the patients lies beyond the 
medical scope of vision and interest that no government can be 
reckoned efficient which is not able to make its authority Mt and 
respected by the nurses from the point where the doctors* rightful 
prerogative ends. 


B. Buuvord Eawlinos. 
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AjBOW the middle of et^ was living in 

Sootbnd a the name of Eobert Pateison, who, 

throogh l^ genina of Sir Walter Scott, is still known to posterity by 
his looid appellatdon of Old Mortality. A fi^ce old Presbyterian, 
his rdtgicHis enthnmasm outweighed every earthly consideration, and 
his wile wilh her five children often found herself left penniless while 
her husband pursued the promptings of his fanaticism. She there- 
fore started a small eohool to support her family while Eobert Paterson 
followed a vocation more in harmony with his temperament. He 
rode from kirkyard to kirkyaid through the lowlands of Scotland 
gratuitously erecting tombstones over the graves of the Covenanters, 
or laboriously deepening with his chisel tiie names of the martyrs 
upon the stones already erected. At last there were few church- 
yards in Ayrshire, Galloway, or Dumfriesshire where the work of his 
tool could not be seen, easily distinguished from the designs of any 
other artist by the primitive rudeness of the emblems of death and of 
the insoriptionB which adorned the memorials of his own creation. 

For forty years Old Mortality thus laboured without fee or reward, 
rill cme day in deep snow he was found dead by the roadside, with 
his old |Kiny stan^^ and ins self-imposed task ended 

for ever. It is m record that the cost of bis interment, including 
‘ Bfmi mi Chm M Y(mird, also 1 pM 0 / Mum uni 1 fifd oj 
amounted to the modest sum of Is. iOd., and as he was 
buried k a pave which could not aftutwmds be traced, he who had 
spent the yearn of his life ereoting tombstones over many less 
worthy than himself sleeps with no token to mark his last resting- 
place. 

little can (Hd Mortaltty, as poor and hungry he bent over his 
^*iiapcswdi teak^ hava dresuned tiiat in tiie future Ms grandson 
wottM Imimetdlhe ziolMsti^ hemisphere, the father of 

^ queea,^ riMnf by marriage to the conqueacor of Europe, and the 
isther-m4Mr of a vicereiiie, sister by marriage to the vanquisher 
of that conqueror.* No doubt with his mind bent sternly on the 
isMM d Stermty, OM Mortality would have scofied at such 

fnteoli 01 ihv '] mI ,>,6 of' 4 li^ ■rlioi.i 

„ ‘ «pn ol Williun !>««««». mKtMa the 

tirwttia* rrf TV>»V.t rtf 
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oa the contrast aSt^ed by that humble d^re qI t^e old fanatie and 
the world-wide imp^^rfcimee of hk 
with whom hk desceiidahts weio t^ 

The youngest son of Old Mortahty, John Paterson, became an 
impecunious farmer in Ireland. The father of a hurge family, in the 
year 1766 he sent one of hk sons, William Paterson, then a boy of 
fourteen, out to Philaddphia to earn hk living as circumstances might 
dictate. The lad, landing destitute and homeless in a new world, was 
better equipped for the struggle t^fore him than the most sanguine 
could have anticipated. By dint of industry, enterprise, and a shrewd 
business capacity, hk advancement was as rapid as it was sUrprking, 
He was, ere long, respected by, and the friend of, all the prominent 
Americans of hk day ; he cemented his good fortune by mmrriage with 
a lady of irreproachable social position, and finally he became one 
of the foremost merchant princes of his adopted country, as well as 
one of the largest estate owners in Maryland. 

On the 6th of February 1765, just nineteen years after William 
Paterson (or Pa^rson as hk name k now usually spelt) had landed 
as a little penniless waif in a new world, there was born to him the 
daughter who by a strange freak of fate was destined to be the wife 
of a king and the skter-in-law of an emperor, who was to dkturb the 
peace of the greatest conqueror of modern times, to produce a rupture 
between a pope and a monarch, and to become a brilliant leader at 
foreign courts, where her beauty, her wit and her romantic hktory 
were to make her conspicuous among the most remarkable women of 
the century. 

Elizabeth Patterson, the great-granddaughter of Old Mortality, 
doubtless inherited something of the uncompromising inflexibility of 
her Presbyterian forefathers. Her character early showed an element 
of fatalkm which the circumstances of her life were to accentuate. 
From her childhood her brain was clear, keen and cod, her tempera- 
ment ambitious, determined and passionless. Qualities such as 
these make for mastery, and when united to a beauty so rare as that 
with which she was endowed, are calculated to sway the destinies of 
mankind. Yet when she made her dihut in Baltimore at the age of 
eighteen, a simple girl who had never yet left her home, no one pre- 
dicted ibr her a late more remarkable than that which kn|no#ately 
befell her, when she was accepted as the leigning befle of Battimore- 
" She possessed,* we are told, * a pure Qmim contour, her head was 
exqukitely formed, her fordiead fair and shapely, her eyas 1^^ end 
dark, mth an expression of tenderness whi(^ ^ not belong to her 
charimter, and the ddioate lovdiness d her mouth and chii^ the soft 
bloom of her complexion, together with her beautiftffly rounded 
shoulders and tapering arms combined to form the lovdi^ fd wom^*’ 

But tiragedy followed hard upon the footsteps of thd beautifui 
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girl tie w jear of k«r tkere came to America Jerome 
Bohapii^, a youngest brotiier of the First Consul of France. 

Honours of every kind were lavished upon so important a visitor, he 
was mad% the lion sbdet^^ and at the Fall races he was introduced 
to Miss Fatterson, the belle of Baltimore, the rich merchant’s lovely 
daughter. 

Legend chugs lovingly about this irst meeting betwen Jerome 
and h^ futtm ^e. One story runs that Ehaabeth became entangled 
in a gold chain which formed part of the magnihcent attire of Lieutenant 
Bonaparte ; and while he endeavoured to release her, she recalled, with 
a sense of inevitability, a starange prophecy made to hex as a child that 
one day she would be a great lady in France. Another story relates 
that Jerome had been forewarned that ' to see Elizabeth Patterson 
was to marry her, ’ and vowing that nothing would ever induce him to 
marry an American, he had facetiously nicknamed her ‘ ma hdk fmrm ’ 
before he saw her. One thing, however, is certain — ^Elizabeth has left 
on record how she was clad on that memorable day of her life. She 
wore a chamois-coloured gown, of very scanty dimensions, a lace 
neckerchief and an enormous hat covered with pink gauze and ostrich 
plumes. From under this bewildering headgear her flawless face 
looked out in its brilliant witchery and made havoc with the heart of the 
susceptible young Frenchman. Black-haired and dark-eyed, small, 
graceful, spare, and with delicate hands like a woman, Jerome 
Bonaparte had sufficient good looks to win his way readily with the 
opposite sex ; fuel was therefore but added to the flame now kindled 
from the recognition that while other women treated him with the 
adulation to which he was accustomed, this haughty young beauty 
viewed him with an inffifference which she took no pains to conceal. 
Too late Jerome realised that to see her was to admire, to admire was 
to lorn He renounced France, Napoleon, riches, glory, nay even 
the far from remote chance of regal splendour, if oidy he might become 
the husband of beautifal American. And to Elizabeth herself 
the prospect suddenly held out to her was sufficiently dazzling. A 
fate fmr which h«: rare gifts befitted her fired her ima^nation. Her 
indifierciioe was transformed to enthusiasm. It is said that in vain 
her father, dictated by motives of prudence, pointed out the probability 
of intemniicm on the part of Napoleon, and sought to end an infatua- 
tion of which he feared the consequences. The fidelity of the lovers 
survived an mtforced sepmation, and Elizabeth ^ed her fate by the 
declaraiiim that |he would father be the wife of Jerome Bonaparte 
for ah 1^ living for a lifetime. 

Ifvery detail was larAwili ptoimd to maure the validity of the 
union. Jke leligtoua ceremony waa to be performed by the Bishop 

and the dvil om»t*aet was up with eyeiy precaution agaiM^^ 

future fejection, Mt. Pattanmn further pinmng his faith 
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al&a^h Jerome might be m«kii\g e union 
cozuMeted binding in Fmoe, the OathoEe Church refuses to annul 
znadu^ f or irreg^^^ 

M hutt^ on I8(% after 

Old Moi^tO^ had hid to rest in hh znanebm, snow-dM 
in far^a^ay Soo^and) the oelebrated weddmg of hts descendant took 
place. The thoughts of all Baltimore centred on the eymit. For 
the momentous occasion the bridegroom, at ieaet, presented an 
appearance which would smm strange to modem eyes. The wedding 
costume of Jerome, still preserved by the Baltimore Bonapartes, was 
a purple satin coat ornamented with lace and richly embroidered, the 
tails of which, lined with white satm, came down to the beds, after 
the fashion of the Directory. Short satin breedies, silk stockings, 
shoes with diamond buckles, and powdmed hair comideted his attire, 
which was more ample than that of his bride, who semns to have had 
a marked aversion to any superfluity of raiment. Her costume, 
religiously preserved by her till the day of her death, presented an 
admixture of daring and simplicity which was perhaps characteristic. 
Although the possessor of a magniflcent trousseau, she chose for the 
ceremony a dress of fine white muslin, which she had often worn 
before, and which, despite rich embroidery and costly lace, remained 
calculated to reveal as well as to enhance the natural grace of her form, 
since it was as scanty in quantity as it was flimsy in quality. ‘ All 
the clothes worn by her might have been put in my pocket,* related 
an astonished guest ; ^ her dress was of muslin of extremely fine texture. 
Beneath her dress she wore but one single garment.* 

On every hand Eliaabeth reomved congratulations on her brilliant 
fortune ; and the weeks which followed were perhaps the happiest 
of her life. The great Consul, the Sphinx of Europe, was silent, and 
hopes of his ultimate reconciliation to the match must have flattered 
the thoughts of the young couple. The rest of the Bonaparte family 
expressed to the bride’s brother their unqualifled approval of it ; and 
Lucien preached defiance. ‘ The Consul,* he s^, ‘ is to be considered 
as isolated from the family. All his ideas and actions are dictated by 
a policy with which we have nothing to do. We still remain plain 
citizenm and as such we feel highly gratified with the connection. 
Our present earnest wish is that Jerome may remiun where he now 
is and become a citizen of the United States.’ 

> To a couple less ambitious than Jerome and his bride sudi advice 
might have been palatable, but love and obscuiify suited as ill with 
the views of Elizabeth as with those of her husband. And the rapid 
march of events served to intenjtify this attiti^. On the 18th of May 
1804 Napoleon poclaimed himself • Emperor of ^tibe Erenrihi and on 
the 2nd of December following, in the midst of oi the most 
oragnificent scenes ever witnessed, he and Josephine were crotrned at 
Notre Dame, while Lucien and Jmrcune, the two brothers who had not 
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bowed to foimd tbenuelveB oons^fned to theobdoi^ 

tibej courted, aud excluded i^oiiiiiiioasl 3 r from tbe Imp^d 
dywty. 

]lut liad spoken and bad lefr no doubt 

respaotlBgJds attitude towaid^ InMaxchl804, 

the Amencau Ambassadm:, having endeavouied to bring about a ' 
favouraHe reception oi the news, was froeed to report his failure. The 
First Consul was incensed against his brother, inexorable in his dlenial 
of the iegaUty of the union. Moreover he h^ that Jerome had been 
guilty of a heinous ofience, and that nothing but the most abject 
submission on the part of the otf^er could efiace bis error. Other- 
wise let J^me look to himself. 

^ Sole fabxioator of my destiny,’ Napoleon had announced hotly, 

' 1 owe nothing to my brothers. If Jerome does nothing for me, I 
will see to it that I do nothing for him.’ Later, Napoleon issued 
his orders in * the most positive manner ’ that no money was to be sent 
to the citisen Jerome, ^at he was to return to his duty with the first 
French frigate sailing for France, and that ‘ the young person with 
whom he had connected himself,’ and who was not his wife, should 
never be allowed to set loot on French territory. 

News travelled slowly in those days, and the decision of Napoleon 
reached Jerome simultaneously with the news of the great event of the 
18th of May, so that in the same moment Jerome knew himself to be 
the brother of an emperor and commanded to renounce the woman 
he loved. 

This final realisation of their worst fears must have oome like a 
thunderbolt into the midst of the gay social life of the young couple. 
Feted, admired, intqximited with the cup of happiness but newly 
placed witkin her grasp, the beautiful Elisabeth saw it about to be 
dashed from her lips by the infiexibie will of the supreme egoist of 
Europe. Yet with wealth, power, and regal splendour in the balance, 
the stake was too stupendous to be ii^tly renounced. No doubt 
Elisabeth read aright a character whidi, as even her contemporaries 
recognised, hdid much that was curiously akin to her own, and thus 
Icnew that with Napoleon but mie consideration might carry weight. 
To him ^ woman’s heart mid a woman’s happness, nay» 
mondity itwif, were as mere bubbles with which to oppose his iron will. 
To him ^e mendKiXB of bmr sme wmre at best mere tools to further 
Ins unaturopulious ambition, to tenish, through their sons, eternal 
food fe or to cement a vmtoiy by an alliance with a con- 

quered foe. Yet one imgm w»e hers to ply. If Josephine, the 
Creole, could mmet the <4 « empess, was not she, Elisabe^ 

^ n <3^^ ^ i^uld. 

*neet ]?apoieoa on his om He had but to see her to know 

her fitted to hmiher sdbemes* Witii her youthful witch^,^ her 
as keen as a blade, her uidfi|potable ch^ before which all 
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had iiat htoh her iot the wile of a ir^ of 

men 1 Was she not Iksisi to sww;f a Ooiu^ and to grace a thixme t 

And if Napoleon M seen her, |h^ would the history of ItttOpe 
have been aSocted f Speculation Hngers over the chance, for there 
is little doubt that Elisabeth, the weak and ficlde Jerome, 

was in much the tote complment of Ms imperious brother, and, by 
right of her ambition, her courage and her dauntless will was more in 
himnony with the temperament of Napoleon than was the ill-controlled 
Josephine or the insipid Marie-Louise. ‘ Elizabeth,* it was renmrked} 
* by her wit, beauty, and ambition would have helped Napoleon to 
rise, while her prudence, common sense, and practical wisdom would 
have taught him when to stop in his dazzling career.* But Elizabeth 
missed her destiny ; she and the conqueror of Europe never met, 
though even from afar her pride and strength of character never 
fmled to exercise a fascination over the man who had constituted 
himself her most implacable foe. 

From the presence of British warships and from one cause or 
another, the final departure of the young couple for France was 
delayed until 1805, when, after a prosperous voyage, they reached 
Lisbon on the 2nd of April. There, for the first time, Elizabeth felt 
the power of her enemy. She was not allowed to land, and an 
ambassador from Napoleon coming on board, demanded to know 
what he could do for Miss PoMerm/i. ‘ Tell your master,* she replied 
proudly, ‘ that Madame Bonaparte is ambitious, and demands her 
rights as a member of the Imperial family ’ ; an answer ivhich pleased 
and attracted Napoleon without shaking his determination. 

It was obvious that under such conditions Jerome must face his 
brother alone. At lisbon, therefore, the young couple bade each 
other what they believed to be a brief farewell, little dreaming that 
only once again were they ever to meet, and then under circumstances 
which, in the early days of their love, either wrould have repudiated 
as impossible. 

Elizabeth thus left a stranger in a foreign land, surrounded by 
enemies, vainly sought refugb in some friendly country. She soon 
found that all the ports of continental Europe were closed against 
her by order of Napoleon, and began to fear, with good reason, that 
her life would be attempted. It was whisperod that those who inter 
fared with the plans of the great Napoleon had been known to quit 


mission to land, a request which was at once granted. So great was 
the excitement to see her that the Prime Ifinister, Ktt, had to aend a 
military escort to keep ofi the immense crowds whidli had assembled 
to watch her ^sembark. The of that date thus 
■the'CVent:^' 


this world with a haste which could not always be accounted for^ b^ 
natural causes. Elizabeth, therefore, in trepidation, salted to Snglarid, 
where she arrived at Dovmr on tiie I9th of May I8(ki, aiid p«r' 
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Tli0 wild af Jaroma Bimparto, after being x^sed adsifttanoe Inte 

every pcurt in Etrrope whexe the Erineb influence degrades and dishonours 
human%rbasian4«d a Bbv^rj under tha |iroiec of a great and generous 
people* intex^sti^ ladyi who Juw be^^ the victim of imposture and 
ambition, Will here receive all the rights of hospitality which, whatever may be 
the oonduet of will xiever forget, nor omit to exercise 

toward hiw with a parental ha^^^ ^e contemptible Jerome was, for form's 
sshe, made a priaoner at Lisbon, His treachery towards this lovely Unfor^ 
tunate will procure him an early pardon, and a Highness-ship, from the 
Imperial swindler, his brother. 

It is interesting to find that Napoleon’s comment on the situation 
has also survived. ‘ Miss Patterson,’ he wrote to Jerome, ‘ has been 
in London and caused great exdtement among the English. Thu 
has only increased her guiU * ! The logic of thus condemning a course 
which he had himself rendered inevitable is peculiarly characteristic. 
For three months Elizabeth perforce remain^ in England, while the 
English papers carefully chronicled all her doings with a minuteness 
and a sympathy which she found, or pretended to find, irksome. On 
the 7th of June her son was born at Camberwell, and was named 
Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte. Later, that same year, mother and 
child returned to America. 

For a time, it is said, Jerome tried as earnestly, as he failed 
ignominiously, to move the determination of Napoleon. ‘Your 
marriage is null. I will never acknowledge it,* was Napoleon’s answer 
to his representations ; and, after dictating in peremptory terms to 
Madame Mere that she was to revoke her approval of Jerome’s ‘ intrigue 
with Miss Patterson,’ Napoleon added brutally : ‘ Speak to his sisters 
that they may write to him ^o, for when I have pronounced his 
sentence 1 shall be mflexibie, and his life will be blasted for ever.’ The 
Emperor next ordered Pope Pius the Seventh to publish a Bull 
annuUing the marria^, but here, for the first time, tJte autocrat found 
his power defied. The Po]^ refused, and on this, as on one or two 
subBe^ucmt pccasions, held his ground with an obstinacy whi^ rivalled 
Napdfeon’s own. A story runs that one day, tired out with the vain 
endeavour to force the Pontifi to to measure which his 

co^i^hee disapproved, Napc^n said^ to one of his Ministers : ‘ Why 
do you not ky what ffl^^ireatment short of torture ? I authorise 

you to emph^ eveiy moans.’ 'Mmi Sir©,’ was the humorous reply, 
'<}ue voulez-^voiis qm I’on fosse d’tin homme qui laisse geler I’eau 
dans son hbfitier sans ae pWiii» de n’avoir pas du feu dans sa 
ohaml^?^ The wrath ol Haptleon, however, found expression 
he imprisoned tim Pontiff in the Chateau of Fon- 

he himself was 

riie to Jerome’s 

. Pot a^f^vweel®, 

^hde^, 'to iwnoimoe his beaiitifiil wiftt ; 
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and from Ap^ril, when Im foft her at liebon, to the IdUowing Ootoher, 
he eontlaited, in paaeionate lette3» to her, proteatations 

of etemdi idelity. But it is dcmbtfol iE these ever deoeived the elear 
brain of the woznan he had left for e¥e3r; Jerome/ susoeptible by 
temperament and of lax morality, ms not of a nature long to resist 
the pimure broo^t to bear upon him. His resolution melted before 
the combined promises and threats of Napoleon, and he proved as wax 
in the hands of his (Hotatorial brother, fie consented to a divorce, 
and as a reward he was created a prince of the empire, an admiral 

the French navy, and fini^y King of Westphalia ; while, on the 
L2th of August 1807, within four years of his first marriage, he 
espoused the Princess Frederica Oatharina, daughter of the King of 
Wurtemberg. 

What must have been the thoughts of the woman he had abandoned 
as she learnt the accounts of that regal wedding, and reflected on the 
royal pomp and the brilliant throne which she alone had a right to 
share ? She saw herself left a mere injured heroine of romance, an 
object of curiosity and pity to her fellow-townsfolk, condemned to 
a lile of obscurity such as her nature abhorred, while a rival enjoyed 
the splendid fate which, by civil and religious law, should have been 
hers. For hours, it is said, she would stand before the glass gazing 
at the wonderful loveliness which had won for her a crown that she 
might never wear. The bright and joyous girl whose beauty had 
captivated the heart of the fickle Jerome was changed to a cold cynical 
woman, whose unsatisfied ambition was henceforth to entail upon her 
a life of intolerable ennui, and whose sarcasm was admired and feared. 
' She charms by her eyes and slays by her tongue,* was said of her, 
and Jerome himself was to experience the biting cynicism of the 
wife whose love he had changed to gall. For her enemy Napoleon, 
indeed, Elizabeth retained the respect which one strong nature can 
feel for another : VThe Emperor,’ she wrote in 1849, * hurled me back 
on what 1 hated most on earth — ^my Baltimore obscurity. Even that 
shock could not destroy the admiration I felt for his genius and glory.* 
But for the man who had won her love and then cast it aside she felt 
only the most profound contempt, which, however, she had the dignity 
to cherish in silence. Twice only is she known to have given public 
expression to it. When, later in life, Jerome ofiered her the title of 
Princess of Smalkalden, with 200,000 francs a year, she deolmed the 
ofler and accepted imite^ a yearly pension of 60,000 francs from 
Napoleon. Jerome exfXGBa&i his indiguation 
^1 prefer,’ she explamed, * to be iheltered m the wings ol an 
eagle than to be suspended firom the biU of a goose.* When Jerome 
ofiered her a residence in We^phidia, jdm answered that * It as iadced 
a large kingdoin, but not large ^ugh t^ Napoleon, 

it is said, was so fleased^ w^^ the S^t of this aiww^ that he eaiis^ 
to be conveyed to her his willingly to do lor her whatever did net 
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interfeiie " Tefl him/ she said for the second 

time ih lifs^ VI am amhitiioiis, 1 desire to be a Dudiess.’ But the 
promise to request, tiioiigh given, was never fidfilled* 

And the Bidtimoie loathed ate into her ver^ 

soiiL *^0 smart of her positmn maj be traced in her correspondence ; 
and one caimot but remark thidi it^^tt not the loss of the lover of her 
youth and the husband of her ehoibe which she deplores, her plaints 
are aU directed against the briliiant fate which she has missed, the 
unsatisded ambition of which she is the prey. 

All my degims must be duappointed [die wrote bitterly to Lady Morgan], 
and 1 am condemned to vegetate for ever in a country where 1 am not happy. 
You have a great deal of ima^nation, but it can give you no idea of the mode 
of existence inflicted upon us. , . . Commerce, al&ough it may fill the ptirse, 
clogs the brain. 1 am condemned to solitude. 

Again and again she complains of the ‘ long weary unintellectual 
years inflicted on me in this my dull native country to which I have 
never owed advantages, pleasures or happiness. ... Society, con- 
versation, frieniMiip belong to (dder countries and are not yet culti- 
vated in any part of the United States which I have visited. . . . ’ 
And on another occasion she writes to her father : 


It was impossible to bend my tastes and my ambition to the obscure destiny 
of a Baltimore housekeeper, and it was absurd to attempt it after I had married 
the brother of an Emperor. 1 often tried to reason myself into the courage 
necessary to commit suicide when I contemplated a long life to be passed in a 
trading town where everything was so disgusting to my tastes and where every- 
thing so oonisradioted my withes. I never could have degraded myself by 
marriage with people who, after I had married a Prince, became my Inferiors. 


She congratulated herself that, at least, those by whom she was 
surrounded recognised the gulf which intervened socially and intel- 
lectually between herself and them, and did not attempt to bridge it. 


The people, I believe, thou^i widi me that neither natmre nor eircumstanoes 
fltted me lor residing in Balflinore. At least, I judge so ftom the profound 
respect and homage fliey have ever shown me, and I believe they perfectly 
ag]^ with me that both my son and myself would be in our proper sphere in 
Bnri^e. I would rather have died tbaii marry anyone in Baltimore. 


had sidbied. J^ween the yearn 1915 an^^ the Conti- 

nent, and as Benstetten uii ei her : * Si eBe pts Mtine de West- 
eBs eat sm mrim wim im mms? In her wanderings through 

a person apart, a queen un- 
but fl# u feeeu. Hmr position was unique ; 

«q 4 her charm. Her tragb 
devotees, hw 

jefi^ admiration, and her repu- 

she graded ;by'.; 
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w»» a mkomd mi m hmmmS^ gt^ ; tlioai^ abe 
diidUbi^ any pceteiiakma to being a fmm <f eij^rie, she was the 
friend oi the celebtated men a^ women of her o^tnry ; desj^te the 
laet that her tongue oeidd aring, her^^ the 

woiH^madebya^to^^ She idwaya^i^^ 

the actiona of her leUow«creatu»^. ^ S t saw a woman enter a room 
on hmr head, or in the coatnine of Venms de Medici,* she said once, 

' I shonid never remark upon it, being oertmn that she mnat have 
some excellent reason for condnot so eccentric/ Tet her mvcdnntary 
coinments upon her contemporaries are none the less striking and 
betray shrewd powers of observation On being introduced to 
Edgeworth, for instance, there is unconsoious humour in her 
criticism; ‘She has a great deal of good sense, which is what 1 
particularly object to in my companions, unless accompanied by 
genius/ Could a few words better sum up the impression produced 
upon her by a character so out of harmony with her own ? 

But invariably her remarks upon men and things are apt, while 
occasionally her sallies acquired a European celebrity. A retort 
which she made to Mr. Bundas was repeated with zest throughout 
the Continent. At a large dinner-party he was, to his aimoyance, 
deputed to take down Madame Bonaparte, and having already suffered 
from her sarcasm, he determined now to be even with her. After the 
soup he turned to her with a nmlicious smile and asked her whether 
she had read Captain Basil HaFs book on America? Madame 
Bonaparte replied in the affirmative. 

‘ W^, Madame,* said Mr. Dundas triumphantly, ‘ did you notice 
that Captain Hail pronounced ail Americans vulgarians ? * 

* Yes,’ answered Madame Bonaparte quietly, ‘and I am not 
surprised at that. Were the Americans the descendants of the Indians 
or of the Esquimaux I should be aatonishedy but being the direct 
descendants of the English it is inevitable they should be vulgarians/ 
Yet however brilliant her career, through it all runs the intolerable 
sadness of the woman who had missed her destiny. Disappointment 
and disillusion taint all her utterances. Bereft of the love which 
had deluded her girlish fancy, of the power which had appealed to 
her ambition, of the crown to which she was legally entitled, the 
dazzling fate which should have been hers served eternally to mock 
her imaf^tion. 

I have hem in sueh a state of melanoholy [she wrote at one thpe] X Inive 
wished mysih^ dead a Ihous^ times. All my philosophy, aU my courage are 
insoffirient to sdpport ffie inezprestihle enairi existence, and in those mments 
of wxe^he^b^ X hare^^^ i^ homan being to whom I om oott^j^iakw What do 
yon thiidi ol a turn Meihodh^^^^ 1 

expressed Just ^ hundredth part of the misery I felt f 1 iad no one can 
compreh^ nty ieelii^ 

lpm0iye|)^itidiwiiiiothe^^ ... 

I woute tiiai «Mwry. . y in my 
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eyeA» hwxm I am pama^a tbai the highest de^ee of virtue is to ab^^ 
from aagmeotiiig i^e number of unhappy beings. If people redeoted they 
wotddnavermawy. 

Ai48ttlma^ 

I em dying with mrmit aaid do not Imow Aat way a person of my age 
cfoi be amused. lam 8red of read^ hilling time. Idose 

away exirtenoe. l am too old to oo<iuet, and w^ this stimulant I die with 
mani X am ^ed of Hle» and tired of having Hved. 

Ami atiH from afar she watched the career of Jerome ; his regal 
entry into hk jpngdom, clad in green and gold, with a royal bride 
beside him; the magmficent extmvaga^^^^ of his parvenu Court ; 
the extortions under which his subjects groaned ; the infidelitiefl 
which his wife ignored ; the idle luxury in which he passed his days ; 
the inoidinate love of pomp and display by which he made himself 
ridiculous. Witii bitter satisfaction she must have seen how Napoleon 
had defeated his own aims, how for the shadowy gain of a royal 
alliance he had separated Jerome from the love which alone might 
have worked his salvation, and might have given him that stability of 
character for lack of which his days were void of honour and glory. 
And when she knew Jmrome shorn of his mock grandeur and kinship, 
bankrupt, dishonoured, a fugitive upon the face of the earth, she 
must have dreamed how, with herself as his queen, her brain, her will, 
her ambition might have shaped his career far otherwise. Yet it was 
but a sorry triumph that another life had been wrecked beside her own ; 
and as in silence Elizabeth contemplated the trend of events, no 
expression of vindictiveness ever escaped her against the man whose 
weakness had wrought her such grievous wrong. Once, and once only, 
in a dramatic moment of her life did she see him again. In the year 
1822 she was in the Qidlery of the Pitti Palace in Morence when she 
sudd^y came &ee to with Jerome and the Princess of Wurtem- 
berg, f he former started as his glance fell on the woman he had not 
seen and he whispered humedly to the Princess 

by hk mde : ^ That is my Amerioan wife.’ In that brief instant a 
subtle triumph no^t have flashed acrom the con^ of Eliza- 

beth« for while Jmome was berriNi ^ all for which he had offered her 
as a saorifioe, she, courted an^ filted ihroug^oUt Europe, had won 
admiration and honom bom her fellows such as his brief kingship 
had never gamed. Sliaabetii passed him by without a word, 
and has not even left m record hoc at that strange encounter. 

VI with quiet 

havii^ no desire 
had done with 

ha]^ineet, mid hadleaKtit to eodft la aB love whieh was not mercenary. 
To her father wrote Ujcgent letters to guard her son from ^ the 
^^bsQid li&hig in love whMh hae been the min of your family ’ i tiiough 
tisewhere she ecnilesam w«ai% for a woman, married life is best» 
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A hiisbi^ axe a 

BOlita^ oxistenoe/ Tot vrhw tbe DuoIieBse d*Abtaiit^ puldialied 
twelve vdhunes of Meioim and ^liemn 
the Be^parte llMheth W3K>te^^^^ 

her hoiiour, * I have i^efoaM to give Fiince 

J^i&e or of myeelf ; die has already add enough of iS of 1dm and 
moze Of my beauty aid talenta iha^^ 

And the man who had wrought her a more deliberate 111 than the 
husband who had abandoned her, the man whose strength had worked 
upon ids brother’s weakneas, lived to acknowledge her worth. In Bt. 
Helena Napoleon spoke with acbniration of her talents and regretted 
the shadow he had east upon her life. Be had been told of her enthu- 
siasm for his gmdns, and one day, speaking of her, he said sadly to 
Bertxand : * Those whom I loaded with kindness have forsaken me, 
those whom 1 wtonged have forgiven me.’ This tribute is the more 
stiildng in that Napoleon knew his appreciation to be shared by the 
man who was his greatest foe. The Duke of Wellington always 
professed for EHzabeth a profound admiration and friendship ; and 
it is perhaps illustrative of the strangeness of her position that the 
bivourite pet this slstm^in-law of Napoleon was a little dog which 
had bemi given to her by the Victor of Waterloo. 

Yet, to the last, the ill-fortune which had been hers continued to 
haunt her footsteps. Her father never understood or sympathised 
with her. On his death, out of his enormous wealth, with unnecessary 
bitterness he bequeathed to his * disobedient daughter Betsy ’ only 
a few small houses, and although this property ultimately proved 
far more valuable than he had anticipate, nothing could erase the 
intentional hurt of such a bequest. Her son, too, disappointed her, 
in that he fiuled to make the brilliant match which she had planned 
for him, and marrying an American, sank contentedly into life 
of obscurity against which she had always inveighed. "When 1 
first heard that my son could oondesoend to marry anyone in Balti- 
more, I nearly went mad,’ she wrote. ‘ I repeat, I would have starved, 
died rather than have married in Baltimore ! ’ Nor did she succeed 
in her energetic attempt to secure recognition of ibat son’s legitimacy 
upon the death of Eix^ Jisx)me, his father. Later, this recognition 
was accorded by Napoleon the iWd, yet, upon the fall of the Empire, 
when she put forward the claim of her grandscm to be considered heir 
to the throne of France, it met with Htrie suoccsn, and 
late whhb she most di»aded had come upim bar* 

Frovid^ce let me die befme my son,’ slm had prayed IbrVi^o 
life ; but ion predeceased her, and in her sl^ would^ 
pa^etiealiy : ' 0^ I had everything but m now 1 Imvs 
but money.*:,. \ ^ 

age was iat^ to b^^ 

whidli had b^ inost antagoaistie to her tikroughout h^ tiie. When 
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in 1834 sto MWMd feran Boiope to look aft«; hear property in Bate 
more, iik^e 0 i eveiytildng American showfed itself even in iter 
choice her ^ »nppfy of finery, 

including twelve bcnneta, which she aeeerted were * to list her as long 
as she lived." Yet site t^nained always the centre oi observatioh 
there, he|^iig8 aid sayings were ehio with respect. A famous 
black vepst bmmet with an orange-coloured feather is always identi- 
fied wit]| her later years, as was also a red umbrella which it is said 
she witii her, either open or shut, every time she issued out of 

doors for ^forty years. At the theatre or at an evening party she 
invariably^Wore a black velvet dress with a low neck and short sleeves, 
a magnificent necklace of diamonds and other superb jewellery. 
Bho stiB oom^ the admiration of the people she afiected to 
despise, even while she complained sarcastically : ‘ In America there 
are no reeourceB except marriage/ and laid stress on the fact that 
‘it was impossible for me ever to be contented in a country where 
there exists no nobility, and where the society is unsuitable in every 
respect. . . . My happiness can never be separated from rank and 
EuTOpe." Even in the matter of religion the glamour of the rank to 
which she aspired influenced her inclination. If she adopted any 
form of faith, she slid, it should be the Roman Catholic, because that 
was ‘ a religicm of kings—^ royal religion/ Her niece who was 
present exclaimed : ‘ Oh, aunt, how can you say such a thing ? You 
would not give up Presbyterianism ! ’ To which the descendant 
of Old Mortriity replied : ‘ The only reason I would not is that I 
should not like to ^ve up the stool my ancestors sat upon/ 

And still her beauty was remarkable, and still there was about her 
that strange, hard brilliaiicy which attracted while it repelled, and 
which exirmsed an extraordinary fascination over all with whom 
she came oantacti The cold dignity with which she met and 
supported a life-long tragedy, the h^f-bored contempt with which 
she treated ‘the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune,’ the un- 
l>tolcen calm whidi, outwardly, was hers from the cradle to the grave, 
and to which was attributed her long life and prolonged beauty — 
all these $ate e^ences of a temperament which, if it fmled to be sym- 
pathetic, was atti»ctiv6 by reason of its peculiarity. For the woman 
who had iritnessed some erf the most stirring events of history, who in 
her own jffUmm had been victimised through the course of those 
to the Iset the freedom from emotion which had 

the B^h&m were on the throne, the childhood of 

Wo(d whi^ sw^ before it the principalities laid powers of France. 

ftpd angrily before his 
a^iid the throne which 
the SlifM vacated for the scaffold ; she watched hif^ 
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wi& a hiisbwl^^ m^M sk 

sdStaiy moklmob^ Y^ whm ^ Ihii^kaiH^ d*Abm 
twehne volumes ol Memmis ami Jbem^ eveiytbiag respectiAg 

liie Be^parte family^ Elmf^ih vrfdte^ a magnanimity 
iier bonotir, ‘ I liaw teliiflM to |^ve^to 

or of mymH ; she has afaeady said enough of 01 of him and 
mom of my heaufy and tat^ts than they deserve.* 

And the man who had wroni^t her a more deliberate ill than the 
husband who had abandoned her, the man whose strength had worked 
upon his brother’s weakness, lived to admowledge her worth. In St. 
Helena Napoleon spoke with admiration ol her talents and regretted 
the shadow he had cast upon her life. He hadheen told of her enthu- 
siasm for his genius, and one day, speaking of her, he said sadly to 
Bertrand ; ‘Those whom I loaded with kindness have forsaken me, 
those whom I wronged have forgiven me.* This tribute is the more 
striking in that Napdeon knew his appreciation to be shared by the 
man who was his greatest foe. The Duke of Wellington always 
professed for Elisabeth a profound admiration and friendship ; and 
it is perhaps illustrative of the strangeness of her position that the 
favourite pet of this rister<in-Iaw of Napoleon was a little dog which 
had been given to her by tbe Victor of Waterloo. 

Yet, to the last, the ill-fortune which had been hers continued to 
haunt her footsteps. Her father never understood or s 3 rmpathised 
with her. On his death, out of his enormous wealth, with unnecessary 
bitterness he bequeathed to his ^ disobedient daughter Betsy ’ only 
a few small houses, and although this property ultimately proved 
far more valuable than he had anticipal^, nothing could erase the 
intentional hurt of such a bequest. Her son, too, disappointed her, 
in that he failed to make the brilliant match which she had planned 
for him, and marrying an American, sank contentedly into the life 
of obscurily against which she had always inveighed. ‘When 1 
first heard that my son could condescend to many anyone in Balti- 
more, I nearly went mad,’ she wrote, ‘ I repeat, / would have starved, 
died rather than have married in Baltimore 1 ’ Nor did she succeed 
in her energetic attempt to secure recognition of that B<m’s legitimacy 
upon the death of King his father. Later, this reception 

was acomded by Napideon the Third, yet, upon the &I1 of the Entire, 
when she put forward the daim other grandson to be oonrid^eed heir 
to the tiixoiie of France, it met with fittie suceeoi^^^^l^^ 
fate which she mo$t dreaded had come upon^^^^i^ 

Frovidmee wiQ let me die before my son,’ dm had piAyed throu|h<Hit 
life ; but Im son predeceased her, and in her old age she wi^J^ 
patheticalfy : * Once I had evacytlmig but momf, now 1 have nothiii^ 

Hbxeov^ age was fated 

which had^M Ih^i^hocKt 0^ 
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n 1834 site ireto^wd from Biirope^^te afterherpropertyinBalti- 
nore, few #difce of ever^ Amracsan showed ijjself even in her 
hoioe of fwWons, for she then b«>nf ht with her m supply of finery, 
ncludiii|[ twelve bonnets^ which she asserted were ' to last her as loi^ 
IS she livod.^ Tet she temaiii^ always the oentre of observation 
here; were respect. A famous 

)lack bcsmet with an mrange^ooloufed feather is always identi* 
idd wit^ .her lat^ years, as was tdso a fed umbrella which it is said 
he oarriii mth her, either open or shut, every time she issued out of 
loots few forty years. At ^e theatre or at an evening party she 
nvariably^irore a black vdvet dress with a low neck and short sleeves, 

^ mafnMcent neddace of diamonds and other superb jewellery, 
iihe still commanded the admiration of the people she afiected to 
lespise, even while she complained sarcastically : ‘ In America there 
ire no except marriage/ and laid stress on the fact that 

it was impossible for me ever to be contented in a country where 
there exists no nobility, and where the society is unsuitable in every 
•espeot. . . . My happiness can never be separated from rank and 
Europe/ Even in the matter of religion the glamour of the rank to 
iirhich she aspired influenced her inclination. If she adopted any 
form of faith, she sd^, it should be the Roman Catholic, because that 
wras ^ a religiou of kings—f royal religion.’ Her niece who was 
f)re8ent exclaimed : ‘ Oh, aunt, how can you say such a thing ? Yon 
(vould not give up Presbyterianism T To which the descendant 

Old MortaHty replied : ‘ The only reason I would not is that I 
should not like to give up the stool my ancestors sat upon.’ 

And stfli her beauty was remarkable, and still there was about her 
that strange, hs^ brflli^ which attracted while it repelled, and 
which exemaed an extraordinary fascination over all with whom 
she can^ foto ooutaotw The cold dignity with which she met and 
supported a hfe^lmig tragedy, the half-bored contempt with which 
she treated * the sMn^^ and arrows of outrageous fortune/ the un- 
Woken calm wMoh, outwardly, was hem fe>m the cradle to the grave, 
to ahich was attributed her long life and prolonged beauty- 
all these afe etdideimeB ^ a temperament which, if it foiled to be sym- 
pathetie, araa attractive by reason of its peculiarity. For the woman 
who had wfonMed {home of the stirring events of history, who in 
her own jmten had been victimised through the course of those 
preaervi^ the fost the freedom from emotion which bad 

Born on the throne, the childhood of 

busabeth miuit hhva been thrilled with tales of the deluge of 

lood wfoch j|w^ before it the priiidipalities and powers of France. 
BerwomMidmad saar^ angrily before his 

wiviucible ndi&t, Gfos saw Idiii boldly ascend the throne which 
<ihe Sibcieeiifh bad vacated the scaffold : she watched bis 
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Btxa at^n its isenitli, wana, vanldi, and flash forth agam in a mockery 
of its oM brilHanoSj sre itwas extingaBhed in^ She saw 

dynasty succeed dynas^^ and reirdution sucoaed tevoktion in the 
of her adoption from vhidi c^e was an emle. She died while 
Kranoe was trying the experiment of a third republic and declared 
in her last hours that the people of Europe were tired of kings and 
empires. Yet throughout ail the phases of that eventful time, on 
which she could not look with indifference, since with it her own fate 
was involved, she maintained, outwardly at least, that strange unbroken 
apathy which bewildered while it fascinated those who witnessed it. 
For her plaints are but the plaints of a fretful child ; in view of a life- 
long tragedy her greatest grievance is the mnm to which it has left 
her the prey ; and the fiercest storms of life passed over her without 
more than ruffling the even tenour of her eidstence. Was that strange 
exterior calm, after all, but the mask by which a proud spirit concealed 
an incurable hurt ? was it that the strongest emotion of which 
Elisabeth Bonaparte was capable was but the petulance of a spoilt 
child who has been baulked of the toys which it coveted ? 

Who shall say? There is something strangely pathetic in the 
fact that, despite her ineradicable contempt for Jerome, she still 
believed, or wished others to believe, that, although overborne by the 
pressure of drcumstanoe, that fickle lover of her youth had ever been 
faithful to her at heart. ^ Jerome loved me to the last/ she asserted 
after his death ; ‘ he thought me the handsomest woman in the world, 
and the most charming. After his marriage with the Princess, he 
gave to the Court painters several miniatures of me, from which to 
make a portrait, which he kept hidden from the good Catharine/ 
Was she right ? All we know is that Jerome bore the name of a 
Hbertine and a betrayer, and that, at the age of ninety-four, the 
woman who was his wife died as she had lived, placid, blameless, 
picturesque, pathetic, a fiawless figure in a romantic setting, solitary 
in death as in life, to the last a dupe of destiny.^ 

A. M. W. Stikling. 

^ It is perhaps necesBary to giate my reason for adhering to the belief 
Elizabeth Bonaparte was a descendant of Old Mortality, since of late years this fact 
has been called in question. In NoUs and 4th series, vol. vii. p. 219, thi« 

descent is denied by Mr. Baylii on the reputed authority of Jermne Bonaparte'*^ 
descendant, Madame Bonaparte, who, in 1870, is said to have stated that her 
name had always been spelt Patferson, and had therefore no <Mmneiion with the Scotch 
Patersons. In Not$$ Querm^Bth series, vol ii, pu 07, It is contradiote« 
owing to a report having first gained credence that EUshbeth 
Old Mortality's son John. When, therefore, it waa diwmvered that 
was William, this was accepted as proof that fiie whole story dC her descent from ^hc 
old Oovehanter was an error. 

Andi^ l4Uig, fe his Bdltor> Introduction to Old MorlaUtp, Border edition, 1^9 * 
also accepts staging that 

giiesfioft,* foi^t]^ prnuounoet BU2abith*i traditsonal conne?don with Old Mortab y 
to be an ex|doded myth, 
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Tho iMi i« that both assertioiiB on vhioh rest the denial of that desoent are 
eiToneoot. 

With xegaid to the first, although it is rash to draw dednotions from the extremely 
variable spiling of soTnames in a tpnner generation, and more partionlarly in the 
clasB to which Old Bobert Pateraon belonged, ptooi is in existence that the statement 
attributed to Madame Bonaparte is entirely ioaConrate. Bobert Paterson, the brother 
of Elisabeth, who bore the Christian name of his peat-grandfather, constantly signed 
his surname in the manner which Madame Bonaparte denies to have Iteen the oase. 
In 1811 he visited Kolkham with his beantifnl wife, Mary Caton^ and in his 
snbsequent oorrespondenee with Coke of itorfolk his letters are all signed Paterson. 
So likewise are those of his father, William, idip was a keen agrioultui'isi and a 
constant eorrespondent of Coke. These letters ahi stiB extant, as are others of that 
date trcrni friends of both fatiier and son, spelling this surname in the same manner. 

With regard to the second statement, based on the mistaken identity of Eliza- 
beth’s father, this error appears to have originated with Mr. Train, who is said to 
bnve supplied Sir Walter Scott with the memoranda for his preface to Old Mortality. 
Thus, while Mr. Train asserts that Mohn Paterson of Baltimore had a son Bobert 
and a daughter Elizabeth,* we find Sir Walter Sooit stating with equal confidenoe 
that ^ Old Mortality had three sons, Bobert, Walter and John. . . . John went to 
America in the year and after various turns of fortune settled at Baltimore.* 
This should probably read, ‘ John's son William wmat to Philadelphia in ^766 and 
afterwards settled in BHltimore.’ On the other hand, though immaterial to the 
present question, it is quite possible that John, the father, may have followed 
William, the son, out to America ten years after the latter landed in Philadelphia ; 
and this is borne out by a cutting from an old Inverness Courier, of which the date 
has unfortunately been lost, but which is in the possession of Dr. Bichard Caton, tho 
present Lord Mayor of Liverpool, a descendant of Bichard Caton, father of Mary, the 
beautiful Mrs. Robert Pai(t)er8on, This states that the family of Old Mortality 
‘ experienced a singular variety of fortune. One of his sons went to America, via 
Belfast, and settled in Baltimore, where he made a large fortune. He bad a son 
who married an American lady . . . this son’s daughter was married to Jerome 
Ilonaparte.* 

However, since we know beyond all possibility of doubt that Elizabeth’s father 
was a Presbyterian emigrant from Ireland to America about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, we need not dwell on Ahe improbability that two men, both bear- 
ing a similar suTDame. and both with a similar legend attached to that name, should, 
within a few years of each other, have both emipatcdfrom Ireland to America, 
Bbould both have made their fortunes, and both ultimately have settled in Baltimore, 
yet that they had no connexion with each other, and indeed do not appear to have 
known of each other ‘s existence inibat then comparatively small society of successful 
merchants. But of one thing we may be certain. With the confusion dispelled which 
resulted from mistaking KUnabeth’s grandfather for her father, ali the weight of 
evidence goes to prove that she who described Presbyterianism as ‘ the stool my 
ancestors sat upon ’ was imdoubtedly ttie great-granddaughter of Old Mortality, and 
that tb# tradition cherished by her hmiily and by the descendants of the Caton family 
^nay be accepted as reliable. 
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r/fJE: SUPPLY OF CLERGY FOR THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


The reluctance of men to take Hdy Orders in the Church of England, 
which is so noticeable a feature of the present time, is a matter of 
more than ecclesiastical interest. It afiects not only the existiiig 
clergy, but also the laity ; and not the Church laity alone, but the 
nation as a whde. In ray experience, when Dissenters are godly 
men and women, they have, as a rule, no hostility to the Church and 
its work. They know that it is a great force making for righteousness, 
and they would be sorry to see its spiritual power weakened. Even 
if the Church be disestablished it will still be the Church of Ei^Iand, 
and will continue to hold a position which no other religious body 
can hope to rival. It will do so, that is, if its sons and daughters he 
faithful to it, and if an adequate supply of recruits be forthcoming to 
fill the gaps in the ranks of its clergy. In the present day, when there 
are so many incitements to mere materialism, when there are so many 
social evils to be combated— to say nothing of more directly spiritual 
work — ^it is a national loss if the Church is weakened through a defi- 
ciency of candidates for her ministiy, or if the candidates she gets are 
not always of the right kind. That there is this deficiency, in numbers 
at all events, is notorious. The increase in the clergy is fer from 
being proportionate to the increase of the population. To prove the 
want of men it is not necessary to consult statistics, though these are 
avafiable for those who care to refer to them. Anyone who sees the 
Chutch newspapers may mark the same advertasements fm* cum^^ 
running week after week, or re-appearing at intervals for months 
together.^ Whenever the dergy forgather in any numbers there are 
sure to be mutual inquiries whether anyone knows of a likdy curate, 
and compkints that adverihiements bring no answers, or at least ^ 
none from the right sort of man. He report recentiy presented hy j 
the AichMrfu^ of Canterbury’s Committee appointed to investigate j 

^ Atlha itintdissWr Ctinrch | 

wwe four nsittod WMiuit Is a»4 Waki. j 
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this bmis t]i6 SAxne witness, as does also the Encyclical 

Lett^ by Archbishops and Bishops assembled in the 

late lifunbeth Conference. What is the cause of this state of 
thmgs ? fhitt it is a serious question for the Church is manifest, 
and I vmtuxe to tl^ that it is hardly less serious for the nation as a 
whole. We are told that the gc^ Hcmconfoximst bodies have also 
a difficulty in recruiting their minist^, but with that I have no concern. 
Yet the nation as a whole cannot aicnd to be indifieient to the work 
of Ihe rehgious bodies in her midst. Borne that work can be tabu- 
lated, but a great deal of it x^ver comes under pubbc observation, and 
cannot do so. Who ciui estimate the restmining power of religion 
ill the teeming masses of our population ? There are volcanic forces 
fermenting beneath the surface which are only partly k^ in check 
by the pcriice and by the physical restraint which can be exercised 
by a civilised society. It is impossible to estimate the controlling 
influence of religion, even where there is little or no open recognition 
of it. Eemove this influence, and the consequences are incalculable. 
If the ministry of the Church be crippled for want of men this influence 
must be weakened, and in time become even more inadequate to cope 
with evil than it is now. Attempts are being made, and with some 
measure of success, to promote the flow of candidates for Holy Orders 
by the establishment of ordination funds. This is as it should be. 
When a young man has the vocation, and has given proof of his probable 
fltness for the sacred office, it is a thousand pities that he should be 
debarred from proceeding merely by the want of money. To provide 
the meims in suitable cases is an obvious and prop^ thing to be done 
by those who possess this world’s wealth. But these funds do not 
meet the need. Thme is still an msuffident supply of men, and one 
aslffl, Why ? 

Thereiuw no do^ causes than one, there usudly are for any 
far-reaching lesidt; But the present writer believes that if one or two 
dike causes were 1 ^^ recognised^ and a mom vigcrous efbr^ 

znade to remiave them, very txmeh might be accomplmhed. At present 
things are allowed to go cm pretty much as they have been for years 
past, and the real source of the miscluef k seaioely^^t^^ I have 
ii<^ing iiew to^^e^^ one mr another 

over and over again ; but I ^^sh to bzmg together a fewideas whidh may 
^ Mt&d in sdipstion. Many think that the cmly cause fmr the 
iSkkm^ wlml ail dOf^ore is the inadequacy of clerical incomes, 
and <d oouxse tiuit is a potent cause ; but it is not the only one, and 

k far 

^ Wag adeq^. But I do not titildt that the jp^^pect of a 
aooall meonie is the chkf emam wl^ k At i<rork BmAGi meoines are 
by thoaO klid enter ^poa this career, aind there axe to-day in 
fkgland numbers of eaxnsst young men who are not a£iwd to endure 
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1 will jetum later. At pment let me eay that the causes which 1 
have iu mind are two in number, though the latter is omnplex and 
requires the examination of sey^ other causes to account for it. 
1%ese two causes are,, first, the diffiouliy felt by xoiany in subsoxibiug 
to the Formularies of the Church ; and, second, the disindination of the 
existiug clergy to act as reomitipg officers. 

1. candidate for Orders is required only to express his assout 
to the Thirty-nine Articles of Bdigion, and to the Book of Common 
Prayer and of the Ordering id Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, and to 
assert his belief that the doctrine of the Church of England, as therein 
set forth, is agreeable to the Word of Qod. Such a general declaration 
is not very onerous ; but every candidate for Orders hopes in course 
of time to be promoted to a charge of his own, and he knows that he 
must then ‘ read himself in * by pubhcly reciting the whole of the 
Articles in church on the first Sunday after his admission. ]Now the 
Articles are historically of very great interest and importance, but 
anyone who looks through them will see how remote the greater part 
of them are from the questions which agitate men’s minds to-day. 
And when they do come in contact with ideas of present interest 
they too often come into conflict with them as well. Is it not of 
Professor Jowett that the story is told, how on one occasion someone said 
to him, ^ But you cannot sign the Articles again,’ whereupon he replied : 

* Oh yes, 1 can, as often as you like ! ’ Most of us get very much 
into this frame of mind, fining it easy enough to express a general 
asierU, which is ail that is required. Where we have a difficulty 
about any particular Article a way out can usually be found by inter- 
preting it either strictly, according to the letter, or genially, according 
to the spirit. Thus many of the clergy are glad to adopt the Tree- 
tarian reading of Article xxii., which, as any plain man can see, 
intexuis to stigmatise belief in * Purgatory, Pardons, Worshipping and 
Adoration, as well of Images as of Beliques, and also Invocation of 
Saints,’ as a * Bomish Doctrine,’ and as "a fond thing vainly invented, 
and grounded upon no warranty of Scripture.’ But we all hold that 
there must be some kind of development after death, though we may 
not call it Purgatory, and l^e are a few who desire to re-introduce 
the Invocatimi of Saints. Consequently it is convenimt to notice 
that the exact words of the Article are, * The Bomish Doctidme concern- 
ing Purgatory . . . is a*fpnd thing, vaiuly invented. . . . ’ MAtk, 

' the Bomish Doctrine ’ ; so that it is the Bontidh doctrine, that 
alone, whieffi by M woids is condeinned, and therd^e X ma^ 
hold what doctrina I choose on these subjects so lodg as it is not the 
Bomish one. Arti^ is an instance where the otiier inode of escape 
is availaUe. Acoorc^ to this Aitide, (3dst not only rose Irom^ the 
dead, but asoendod ^to heaven, ' wil^ flesh, bones, and all tiring^ 
appertaining to tiie perfection of Sian’s nature.’ It is impossible that 
any educated man can nbw hold the idea of the AscentiPn which 
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js be^ impied. Wbttt we meftn by the ABcension of Christ is Bis 
withdmwsi from the world of sense into the spiritoal sphere, and that 
iiv^Tes thh spirituahsi^ of Hia body. This is involved in St. Paul’s 
gtateuftent that ^ flesh ^d blood eaimot inherit the kingdom of God.’ ^ 
Wa cpti^ however, readily beheve t^^^ nature realises its per- 

fection rather without flesh and bones than with them, and so we oan 
freely accept the general teaching of the that Christ ascended 

with "all things appmtaining to the perfection of Man’s nature,’ 
albeit we caimot endorse the details. 

In one or other of these ways ev^ those Articles which cause 
special difficulty can be accepted, while it is easy to give a general 
assent to them as a whole. But how are they regarded by the in-' 
genuous youth now at the universities ? 1 have no special informa- 
tion, but, unless all indications are misleading, the modern modes 
of thought which are permeating even the most ancient seats of 
learning make even a general assent more and more difficult. The 
younger generation is being trained to keep an open mind on all 
other subjects, and it does not see why it should be so closely tied 
down in religion. That there must be a rule of faith if the Church 
is to hold together, and if she is to preserve her status as a branch 
of the Church Catholic, is obvious and will be admitted by aU ; but 
why not be content with the Apostles’ and Nioene Creeds ? It will be 
asked, ‘ Then what about the Athanasian Creed ? Is that not to be 
retained ? ’ To which question 1 for one should answer, ^ Certainly not 
as a symbol for recitation in the congregation.’ Its doctrinal state* 
ments may be a valuable definition of Christian verities, but the 
' Damnatory Clauses ’ are entirely out of place in public worship. 
1 fail to 8^ that the ‘ Synodical Declaration made by Convocation of 
the Province of Canterbury in 1873, and re-affirmed in 1879,’ improves 
matters much. This dcdaration asserts that this Creed * doth not 
make any addition to the fmth as contained in Holy Scripture ’ ; and 
farther, " the warnings in this Confession of faith are to be understood 
no otherwise than the like warnings in Holy Scripture, for we must 
receive God^s threatenings even as His promises, in such wise as they 
are i^erafly set forth in Holy Writ,’ So when we say at the end of the 
Quiownfim "This is the Catholic Faith : which except a man 
believe fsithfully, he cannot be saved ’ we claim (or Convocation does) 
that the dedi^timi |s to be undwestood as " the like warnings in Holy 
S<aipfeu3re ’ J Nor do I see that ifre are greatly helped by the new 
translarions^^^^p^^ £rom thne to time. There is one before me, 
^ed by the S.P.O.X. in 19®, "oompiled by a layman, with Preface 
by Inthis vemon 

the aboyee^t^ceieads^^^ * This is the C3athoBc Faith which except 
a... man;' haw -believed' end firmly he cannot be in a state of 
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And ki anjxMMie, uditket it n^r any new trax^ adopted in 
tke Pswyet Book. Tke oongiegai^n is stiii invited to dedaie that 
unlefi» a 1 ^ believe the doetijne of tibe l^ribnty as^^s^^^ foxth in this 
dociiment " he oaxmot be saved/ and as a rule Ihe ixme thoughtful 
mexxibeie of the oongit^ticm ate 8^ 

Every attempt to abqlish the pnUie reeitation of the Quicunque 
Ft# meets with detent opposition, but in my humble jndgmeut 
every advocate of its retention ought to ask himself the {datn question, 
Is the above quoted stat^ent true, or not T If we leafly hold that 
ev^one who does not so believe * cannot be mved,’ the retention of 
the Greed is essential; it would be cruel to withdraw the warning 
When, however, we think of the good and holy men who have been 
tmable to accept its dehnildons we dare not ass^ that the statement 
is true. The Declaration of Convoca^on adds after what was quoted 
above, * Moreover the Church does not herein pronounce judgment 
on any particular person or persons, God alone being the Jud^e of all.’ 
That this is a very proper explanation of the Church’s attitude may be 
at once allowed ; but what it amounts to is this, that the Creed has 
just pronounced that unless you believe these de&nitions you ‘ cannot 
be saved/ and now Convocation explains that the pronouncement 
has no personal application : ‘ My dear sir, or madam, who do not 
thus think of the Trinity, we do not presume to say that you cannot be 
saved.’ 

Now no man can be ordained deacon till he is at least twenty-three 
years of and by that time many will have been replied from 
the ministry. 1 do not mean that they will have been repelled by the 
Athanasian Creed alone, or even by that Creed plus the Articles, but 
that these act as checks to enthusiasm, which is likely to be checked 
still more by other influences which 1 am now about to discuss. 

II. I have said that there is a disinclinatton on the part of the 
existing clergy to act as recruiting officers for the ministry, imd 1 beLieve 
that statement to be absolutely true. This dismehnaiaon is not 
universal. There are still many clergy who do their best to induce 
suitable boys and youths to dedicate themsdves to the Chiuch’s 
service, but more fr^uently I am afraid they dsscourage rather than 
encouri^e the aspirant. Certainly it is not nearly so oustomary as it 
used to be for the priest’s son to ioUow m his bther’s steps. Hiis fact 
may be partly accounted for by the many other openix^ whidx are 
now available, and partly by the straitened okoiiw which 
prevent the fathers imffi pap for the necessary edimaticsiv But 
anotb^ and most important flsetor is the reluetmme oi lathws to ask 
thmr embark on a career in which thexnsdves mr 

* In 1906 ths OonvooallQo ii^ioh thk 

thus rendered: *Thia is which except have 

heUeTed iaithln% and lirtniy he cani^^ 
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have been 80 harshly treated. Hor axe more mclmed to encourage 

olher |N 0 ople^s soils to 

(J) Everyone who embarbs on a career, whatever it may be* 
hop^ in the ooorse of some reasonable time to achieve an ind^ndent 
position, and fathers do not widih|^y enter their scms in a profestion 
where such a prospect is remote. As tilings are at present there most 
be many men in the ministry of the Church of England who never 
attain; independence. Loud as are tiie complaints of an insuffi- 
ciait supply at men, the Church is muitiplying assistant clergy far 
more rapidly than she can provide them with independent spheres of 
labour. In large populous parishes, instead of subdividing into 
smaller parishes, she puts one man at the head, with three, four, or 
even more assistant deigy under him. Possibly the parishes are 
better worked thus, and the clergy exist for the parishes, not the 
parishes for the clergy. Yet it is worth considering what is to become 
of these men after a while. Nothing can be happier, in the great 
majority of cases, than the position of an assistant curate for the first 
few years of his ministry. When he has a capable parish priest over 
him, from whom he may learn the practical duties of his work, and 
congenial colleagues whose labours he shares, his position is almost 
ideal — ^for a time. But afterwards t Generally speaking an assistant 
curate is required to be always young, to be unmarri^, and to be 
always ready at his vicar’s every beck and call. This would be all 
very well if he could look forward to having a parish of his own in a 
few years. He would have learnt to rule by obeying. But what is 
all very well at twenty-five or thirty is less so at thirty-five or forty, 
and st^ less at forty-five or fifty. By this time it is increasingly hard 
to obtain employment, for in nineteen cases out of twenty incumbents 
say, ' 1 must have a youjog man,’ and in most cases they are right. 
If the daef duties of the assistant curates are (as in many cases they 
are) to sing a musioal »^vice, and to run dubs, bands of hope, lads’ 
brigadesj and numerous other organisations, unquestionably young 
mem are wanted. Il^e older men are not wanted ; and by ^is time 
patrons beg^ to pass tiiem by. They think, very nator^y, tiiat if 
there were anything in tiie man he wc^d have be^ j^omot^ before. 
And even if ^e man is promoted at last there is always the chance 
that he will be a less elEld^mtimnimbmit than he would have been if the 
promoticm had come mitered into his soul; 

too long a period of subservienoe lias robbed him of some of his initia- 
tive. There axe hundredb of mmi in subordUnate positions to-day 
because they have not private irioomes, and so have been 
unable to accept oSein^uddcii hav^been made to them ; ortheyhave not 
modved the offers beeauae it was wdl lomwn that they could not 
effete e standing advertise- 

b&g so iMh as t^ take Bdy Ordexs«j The 
Ohu^ of her servants are in this 
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costs hmr several fresli young lives wHch XD%ht have been devoted 
to her it not for the ‘ object-lesson ’ before then: eyes ? 

* I^ook at So-and-so/ urge iriends— ^ a dever man, a gentiernsn, 
but still a curate after all ^ese years. Serve God in some other 
B|diere.’ And they do. It must not be understood from this that 
the xuajoiity of assistant curates are in the condition just described. 
Of course the majority do, after more or less waiting, get presented to 
benehces, and that especially if they have served for a time in 
certain show parishes (as I take leave to call them) where young men 
who are comfortably ofE are content to work for a few years with little 
or no stipend, for the sake of the experience and of the name. Against 
this 1 have not a word to say. But both in these parishes and in 
others which are not so well known, there is too often one drawback to 
the ideal condition of which I wrote a little way back, and that is that 
it is impossible to get time for reading. The neglect of study by the 
clergy— who are too much engrossed in other, and apparently more 
pressing duties— is bound to tell on their efficiency in the long run. 
The following remark which I met with lately in a paper by Mrs. 
Creighton came upon me (who am a very ^ ordinary^ man) with 
somewhat of a shock, as I venture to think it will on many of my 
brethren. Writing of the lack of interest in Church work often 
shown by ‘ the clever weU-educated girl,’ Mrs. Creighton says : ^ The 
women whom she sees concerned in [Chui'ch matters] are not those 
who strike her as being the most interesting, neither do the sermons 
she generally hears inspire her with much respect for the intellect of 
the ordinary clergy. They do not seem to her to be in touch with the 
real life about which she cares.’ ^ But I am straying from my subject, 
except indeed that this remark touches the question whether the 
Church is getting the right material even if in insufficient quantity. 
It makes me fear, too, that a friend of mine may have spoken more 
truly than he intended when by a slip of the tongue he asked me, 

* Will you come and help iny people to do penance by preaching to 
them one Wednesday evening in Lent ? ’ Alas, it is likely that 1 
have often made people to do penance, ami not only in Lent ! 

(2) I have already referred to the inadequacy of olexical stipends in 
many cases, and 1 now return to the point, though it is one about which 
I do not wish to say a great deal. Beal attempts axe being made to 
augment the smaller incomes, but a much more energetic and general 
effort must be made if this reproach is to be removed. As things are, 
pations are often unable to appomt the man whom they would wish 
because tibey are obliged to consider h» private means. In my 
judgment, no juivate patron ought to retain in his own hands the 
presentation to a bene&oe without sufficient income. Public patrons, 
such as bish(^ or deans^^ help themselveB, but 
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priva^ patroiiB ought either to augment the income or to abandon 
the ri^t of presentation. May I mention two cases witjiui my own 
experience ? In the first a patron was known to be looking for a man 
to fill a vacancy, and a coznmcm acquaintance of us both wished to bring 
my name befme him. After maki^ preliminary inquiries, he wrote to 

me : * The patron thinlm that any man appointed to -ought to have 

at least £200 a year of his own.’ In t^e second case 1 actually received 
a letter ofbring me the living if 1 had stiifificient private means to suit 
the views of the palaron. It is plain enough that in both thesecases the 
patrons were looking for a man to spend in the parishes money which 
ought to have come out of their own pockets. Yet what were they to 
do ? The * livings ’ were not livings at all, but starvings, and the patrons 
were right in thinking that no clergyman ought to attempt to live in 
those parishes on his ofiicial income alone. What I maintain is that if 
they could not themselves provide a ‘ living wage,’ they should give 
up the right of presentation. At present the depth of a man’s purse 
is over and over again the principal test of his fitness to undertake the 
cure of souls in a ^ven locality. For an incumbent to be well ofi is 
undoubtedly an enormous advantage to himself in almost any parish, 
whether well or ill endowed, but the advantage for the parish is 
questionable ; and if the rich man’s successor be poor he will find 
many and many a reason to lament his predecessor’s wealth. 

(3) In treating of inadequate incomes I have been as brief as 
possible, both because a good deal of attention is already being given 
to the question, and also because I want to discourse rather more 
at large on another branch of the same subject — viz. the outgoings 
from the parson’s stipend. That a clerical income is seldom what it is 
represented as being is a matter of common knowledge, but outside 
the clergy themselves few people realise how large are the deductions 
which must be made. A feiend of mine was ofiered a parish which 
nominally was worth 500i. a year, with a house. He went to see it, 
and afterwards told me that, apart from every other consideration, he 
simjdy could not afiord to take it, although he had a comfortable 
private income. To be^ witii, there was a deduction (for what 
purpoi^ I forget) of lOW. a year, so that what would really oome into 
his hands would be only 4 ^ 01 . Then he found that there were two 
churches to be served, and he would be ob%ed to keep a curate, paying 
him entirdy out of Ids own This reduced the income to 250il. 

Rates and taxes odne to the house and 

grounds were such a scale tihat he, with his family, could not keep 

purees; It wffl^saidttadtiibfe an extre^^ Let us hope 
R is, but the same sort of thing is continually happening, though 

ihoome is nearly always much 
few expected mwi can be allowed for. 

»et income further 
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deduotjons must be made, ei^eduifijr oa irst upon a living, or 

cm quittai^ it. Again, lew but the oleigy tbemsel^^ xaalise the burcien 
oi dibpidatioiis, fees, &o; The amplest way of briu^bg borne the 
faota to tbe minds of mj readem wiE be to i!eeiir onoe more to my own 
experience. In doing so 1 wisb to make it plain that I am not com- 
flaming of my own lot, which is much better than that of many others, 
looking at thebxisting state of aSairs as diimtereBtedly as I can (and 
1 do not profess or cMm to be altogether disinterested), I am bound 
to confess that the income of the pansh which 1 have the honour of 
serving (thou^ small) is not out of propcsrtion to the work to be done, 
and the house is not out of proportion to the income. Many benehces 
with larger populations have smaller inomnes, and are burdened with 
parsonages more suitable for the squire of the parish than for the 
parish priest. But, be the size of the house what it may, there arc 
‘ dilapidations ’ to be taken into account. One cannot resign one’s 
living without meeting the demands of the Diocesan Surveyor, and 
even when the voidance occurs through death the deceased^s estate 
(if any) is charged with the cost of repairs. My predecessor here 
served the parish for twenty-hve years, during which time he accom- 
plished a great deal of good work. During that time part of his re> 
muneratioD from the Church was a house rent free. But when he died 
his estate was mulcted of over 2001. to pay for repairs to the house 
and outbuildings. Many cases are worse. Where there are fam build- 
ings, walls, or other erections on the glebe, all must be put into a state 
of thorough repair at whatever cost, it is perfectly legal, but is it 
fair ? Think how it acts to the detriment of the Church’s work. A 
man grows old in a parish, or is enfeebled by bad health, and his ooii- 
science tells him that he ought to resign. But he cannot. Not only 
is there the loss of income to be faced — often that would be endurable— 
but there is an immediate outlay of perhaps 200^. or 3001. or more. 
Unable to find the money, the man hangs on till lus death, when the 
charge, now all the heavier, is met out of his life assurance (if any), or 
devolves upon bis successor. His socoessor is bound to find the 
money, and remit it to Queen Anne’s Bounty within six months. If he 
fails to recover it from his predecessor’s estate, or to find it himself, or 
to raise it by appheations aU round, the sum may be lent by Queen 
Azme’s Bounty, the repayment becoming an annuid charge on the 
benefice^ It is true that once the repairs have been executed the 
Diocesan Surveyor’s certificate holds good for five yeair^ exc^ 
case of culpable ne^^ect, and the eertifijoate nmy be reimi^ every 
five years. All this, houev^, costs money, which n^^ 
cannot aiodl. It is hard enoiq^ to do the repairs wbi<h Appear to 
be n^ioessmy ; it is hatdmr to have to pay a iMvy fee to an bfficiat> 
courteous and competent though he may and usually is. 

This brings me to the question of fees, iM aj^ a 
will be mom ins^^ than any anmii^ 
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follOTw 

£ s, d, 

Institiitidn , ...... , 9 14 6 

Xndi«)iloii . . , , , . . . 0 10 0 

Biflhoip V Order (Dili^i^a^oiis) . . . 1 11 0 

Diooem Sumyor .... . , 12 9 2 

E^fiteriftg OertiOcate of Completion of Work . () 5 0 


Total . £24 10 2 

The Diocesan tSnrveyoT’s charges were, of course, in respect of 
dilapidations, the repair of which, as has already been stated, was 
paid for out of my predecessor’s estate. The items of this bill are of 
interest, 1 omit dates. 


For Survey and Report on Vicarage House, Offices, 

Oardens, Glebe and Buildings • . . . . 5 5 0 

For Survey and Report pn Glebe Lands more than three 
miles from the Vicarage . . . , . . 110 

For Additional Copies of Report, 184 folios at 4d. . . 2 4 8 

For an Inspection and Certificate for 100?. under Section 44 1 11 6 

Paid Fee to Registrar for Extract from Tithe Apportion- 
ment and Map .050 

For Certificate under Section 44 and Certificate in 
Triplicate under Section 40, for five years . . . 2 2 0 


£12 9 2 

The only item which requires a comment is, I think, that ‘ For an 
inspection and certificate for 1001 under section 44.’ This means 
that lOOL of the dilapdation money (lodged with Queen Anne’s 
Bounty) was required to pay the contractor at a certain stage, accord- 
ing to agreement, ^d in order to procure this sum a certificate had 
to be f uniiahed at the cost of U 1 U. 

The fees enumerated above are by no means unusual ; in fact, 
they may often be ei^eded, especially when first-fruits and tenths 
are due. 1 make no complaint agamst the officials entitled to the 
fees, from whom I have always received courteous treatment ; but I 
ask, Is it fair that an incirobent, en^^ upon the work of a parish, 
with allhis pexaonai expenses of removal and iumishing, should have 
such burdens laid upon him ? What is a leaUy imquitous fee is now 
to be mmitioned. By the Incumbents Besi^tion Acts it is possible, 
in certain omumstasees, te a lwoten4own parish priest to retire 
with a pro|K»rtion not exceeding one-third of the income of his benefice. 
For th|# tW leea are payable to the B^strar, and 10^. to the 
bishop’s sematary, * payable m moieties by the outgobg and incoming 
incumbents,* Mark iiony of this amngwnont. T^e outgoing 
man, who tl taring ^ ^ professional income, pays 

3«. fid, for tto Phare tril^ ia Wfe, and the incoming man, whose 

prelesrioiial emoluments me tW 



m lov. 

The btreden of the fe^ wlioh iae levied oa the eiergy has eaother 
^vtI efieet berides those v^hkh have been elieady noted. It helps to 
keep men in parishes when a change would be better both for the people 
and for themselves. One of the ev3s from whioh the Church of Eng- 
land is snfEering is the stagnation of £fe in parties which have for too 
long a period been served by one man. A hard and fast rule that 
after so many years the incumbent must move on would probably 
not be advisable, and would certainly not be practicable ; but there 
ought to be greater facilities for removal in owes where it is felt to be 
desirable. That man is to be pitied who, while still capable of good 
work, realises that he has done all that he can in his present sphere of 
labour, but is prevented &om seeking another by the knowledge that 
the change would mean an outlay for the repwrs of dilapidations and 
for fees which he cannot afford. There must be many a good man 
eating his heart out to**day because the Church keeps him where his 
usefulness is past, while elsewhere he could do good work for her and 
her Head. 

Some time ago, in a sermon which was reported, and which I re- 
member reading (it was preached, I think, at Cuddesdon), the Bishop 
of London adverted to the want of clergy, and asked how it was that 
in almost every watering-place or favourite residential town there are 
so many retired clergy. Has their love grown cold ? he inquired, or 
what is the reason that they (those of them who are not disabled) aro 
not engaged in active work ? I am not myself in the secret, but I can 
make a guess at the answer, and I do not think that I shall be far 
wrong. Most of them must be men who have found it impossible to 
meet all the financial and other demands which were made on them 
as incumbents. Their private means may be just sufficient to live on, 
if supplemented by what they get for taking ‘ occasional duty,’ but 
they are not sufficient to discharge all their obligations as parish 
priests, and to pay a large share of the cost of working the parishes, 
which apparently is what the laity of the (Jhurch expect of their clergy. 

In circumstances such as I have briefly sketched, is it any wonder 
that men grow disheartened ? And is it any wonder that they are 
not enthusiastic in seeMng candidates for the ministry ? The griev- 
ance would not press so heavily if ours were a missionary Church, striv- 
ing to set Tip the banner of the (koss where it had never yet been 
firmly planted. In that case men would die at their posts as readily and 
as uncomplainingly as a soldier or sailor at his. Nay, how often do 
they complain openly, as it is 1 But this is a land of professedly 
settled religion ; there is seldom call for martyrdom, ibough Odd knows 
that in the sloms of great dties the life is not far removed from it ; 
and the Church which the clergy serve is ‘ the richest in the 

world/ That is galls. Tim agp^te wealth ovned by ixi- 

dividiralS::'^f^;:|||iM 

timae^ 'tnimekl; 
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oto#. tt> I eoBTinoed, the reid eause that ao many men 
have flhidEen thems^vea free from paroohial lespomdbility, and th0 
the halt of tSi® deqy, whe&er aohvely engined or no, show no orai- 
Bomini; seal in drawing the Tonngsr generation to the Cainroh’s serdoe. 
A yoong man who is ahready heritating about the obli^tion of snb- 
sodpdon is liieely to be altogeto didwartened by the l^vledge that 
if ordiuned he may Very possibly remain a curate all his life, or if 
presented to a ' living * he may find the cmtgoings so large as to make 
a very serious diminuhloB of the afaeady meagre stipend which he is 
supposed to leedve. 

If there be any tau^ in this ugnment the Church oi^ht to set 
hraself serioudy to remove tire gnevanoes of the men who are doing 
her work. If she idlows them to continue she is not only discouraging 
many ^ her present clergy, thus preventing them from ^ving her 
their best work, but she is drying up the future supply of clergy at its 
soTuce. That the Church’s loss would also be the nation’s is my 
conviction, as I have already said, and I do not think it will be con- 
tested. The nation cannot afford any preventable diminution of the 
forces which make for righteousness, and which help men and wcnnen 
of all clames to cultivate the spiritual side of life. It is my belief that 
if these forces are to be maintuned in the Church of England there 
must be a relaxation of snbsmiption, and there must be a removal 
of the finand^ burdens of which I have written. There can be no 
such effective recruiting-officers the ministay as the clergy them- 
selves, but if they are to be enthusiastio in the cause they must be 
more fairly treated. It will be said, perhaps, that the leaders of the 
Church have other and mote pressing problems engaging their atten- 
tion just now, urd that this question can wait. No doubt other 
problems may serai mote immed^ly urgent, but I venture to think 
that in the long run no other will prove so important. As one of the 
rank smd file of the I do not presume to formulate a policy, 
but Tknow * where the shoe jnndies,* and I have dared to draw atten- 
tion to the facts. The matter ought to be taken in hand at once, 
for the fwoes antagonistio, not indy to the Church of England, but to 
dl rehgii^ are growing m strength, and when the raeany is thunder- 
ing at tite gates it will be too late to b^n to ask why the nunistry is 
undediuumed. 

Ante Ammia de M wmiUsse, 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


C, £. FikbitoB. 





THE CAVALRY OF THE TERRITORIAL 
ARMY 


In coder to be able usefully to oonmder the strength and composition 
of the cavalry brancdi of Mr, Haldane’s new Territorial Army it is 
necessary, as a prehminary, to endeavour to apprehend the position 
in which that Minister found hiaaelf placed when he undertook his 
task, for it must be obvious that the social, political, and economical 
boundaries which, in various degrees, hedge in the aspirations of every 
reformer, are sure to exercise a preponderating influence over the 
decisions arrived at. In the case of Mr. Haldane it may be assumed 
that the Cabinet of which he is a member was unanimous in its deter- 
mination to reduce the expenditure on the Army ver}’^ conaiderabl\' 
below what it had been during the last few years of the preceding 
Administration. The Cabinet, moreover, was agreed on the important 
point that, in spite of the enormous increase in the annuid Army 
Estimates, the Army itself was actually in a more chaotic condition 
and less prepared for active service than it was before the outbreak 
of the last South African war. Mr. Haldane’s position was therefore 
no easy one. like Mr. Brodriok and Mr. Amold-Forster, he had a 
mandate from his Government and from the country to reorganise 
the Army, but, unlike his two predecessors, so far from having practi- 
cally absolute control of the purse-strings, his acceptance of his office 
was entirely dependent upon his adhesion to the economical policy of 
his colleagues. 

Organises, imd particularly Br^ political organisers, have 
natur^y faUmn into one of two grooves. Either they have come to 
their post with the preconceive notion that they are perfectly aware 
of what is necessary to be done, and that all that remains to do is to 
issue the inatructions^^^^^^ written out, 

or, aeoepia^ the sug^atlion cd mcon^ple thdir new 

duties, ih# have set thenaselves to the bunness of assimilating 
the ideaa of their permanent or expert offidals, ^ he has himself 

frequently told us, it was into the latter of Hie two grooves that 
Mr. Haldane> upon accepting office, decided to place hinmdf* Unlike 
some other howevea^ 

the opinions of his pfBcaals, conduded to foDow thdr advice blindly^ 
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but rather to bkiid the result of their knowledge with the outcome of 
his oyfft ddiberetions and to endeavour to bring the whole into line 
with the political situation. 

To achieve a result which has been received with so much praise 
and so little coWructive criticism has been the Territorial Army 
Bill is admittedly no easy matter, mid Mr. Haldane’s modest statement 
that he spent the first y^r of his official life as War Secretary in 
sittmg in a comfortable chair, smokLog vast quantities of large cigars, 
and m«?ely Iktening to his many eager advisers, can by no means do 
justice to his own capacity in successfully sifting, sorting, and storing 
away for future reference the enormous mass of expert opinion which 
was placed before him. What must have greatly increased Mr. Hal- 
dane’s difficulties also is the uncontrovertible fact that this expert 
opinion varied greatly in almost every detail. It would be im- 
possible within the limits of any one article to give all the remedies 
which trmned soldiers have proposed as the only possible method of 
rendering the Army efficient. The majority of military men, however, 
appear to start the basis of their schemes on the assumption either 
that the maximum number of recruits that can be obtained is the 
scale by which success should be measured, or that the first considera- 
tion should be that the various branches of the Army must all bear their 
proper proportions towards the sum total of the whole. The expo- 
nents of the various schemes which are based on the first of these 
two axioms of course lay the greatest stress upon their opinion that 
no man who is prepared to offer himself to undergo any form of military 
training should be refused the opportunity of doing so. They contend 
that, so long as conscription is taboo, everything imaginable should be 
done to foster the military spirit of the nation, in order that in time of 
war there should be as large a number as possible of partially trained 
men to reinforce the foreign service army and to fill the ranks of those 
troops d^ined f<^home defence. They maintain that a partially 
trained man is a much more useful article than a man with no training 
whatever, and that to place any check in time of peace upon the 
volunteering spirit of the nation might result in time of war in finding 
that this most vahiabk asset had been totally destroyed. On the 
other hand, those experts who are in favour of propedy balanced units 
declare thet to ticain m enomous mass of infcntry without paying 
^^y regard m to whether or not it is provided with transport and 
hospital servieea, or as to whetiier the corps of engineers, artillery, and 
cavaby stand in thdb proper proportions with regard to the size of this 
^ss of infii^try, k m money which might to much 

better advantage be sp^rt dsewhere. They repudiate the contention 
t>f the first parl^ tlm destruction of the volunteering 

immemorial, the auxihary focoes 
haviB bew static mai aimthd, but that, whenever the elightet 

hope has been iesiuaed as to thS oosribililv of the volunteers being 
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brought into collision with a foreign thousands of the very 

best pofl^ble type of reeniit have at once come forward to take their 
places in the ranks. 

As to which of these two parties is in the ri^t is a point which it 
is extremely difficult to decide <m. Certainly it would be a most 
deplorable thing if, when they were wanted, vcdunteeis failed to 
appear. Equally certainly it is a most fallacious argument to main- 
tain that because, let us say, a particular district maintams six weak 
battalions of infantry mustering 3000 rifles, thereffire the same 
district can be put down as obtain to produce 3000 men ready to 
distribute themselves among the various component parts of an army. 
Nobody can deny, however, that it is a very extravagant way of 
raising troops to mamtam the h^quarters staff of six corps when 
there are only men enough to flU three, or to keep men on the strength 
who are persistent bad shots or who are physically unfit for active 
service. It must be admitted, too, that an army which is propor- 
tionately short in every branch of its services with the exception of 
its infantry, would be very greatly handicapped when in the presence 
of a hostile force whose numerical strength is the same but whose 
composition is more just 

It is perhaps in the solution of this problem that the strength and 
independence of Mr. Haldane’s character shows itself most clearly. 
Without accepting the views of either party in their entirety, his 
decision has undoubtedly given considerable satisfaction to botk. 
More especially is this the case with the question of proportions. 
His task here was one of exceptional difficulty, bnt it will be generally 
admitted that he has, on the whole, acquitted himself admirably 
well. In order to make a start with his scheme he was forced to 
select one branch which should serve, in point of size, as the model 
on which the other branches should be fashioned. No doubt, if it 
had been possible, Mr. Haldane would have been glad to have taken 
the field artillery branch of the auxiliary services as his standard in 
view of the supreme importance which nfliitaxy experts attach to this 
arm. The almost total absence of a mobile artillery however, while 
indicating clearly enough the urgent need for some change in our 
system, yet formed an insuperable barrier to its selection for, had it 
been chosen, the total strength of the Territorial Army would have 
been infinit^imally small Driven to abandon this standpoint, 
Mr. Haldane would appear to have now turned to the mounted branch 
as the most suitable for his purpose. Here he has met with better 
iortune inasmuch as the mounted infantry of the auxfliary forces or, 
as it is now to be called, the cavalry of the Territorial Army, muster 
some 27,000 rifles, which, in its proportion of one-tenth of the whole, 
would ^ve a s^ond-lme army of about the jsdze the Cabinet was pre- 
pared to sanction. It is true that Cbntineiital armies appear, at a first 
glance, to main tain a much higher proportion of cavidiy thim this; 
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a proportion which varies, in the case of the French and German 
armies, between (me*sixth and one-seventh. It must be remembered, 
however, when studying these figures, that these are peace strength 
only, that a very small percentage of the cavalry belong to the reserve, 
and that, when the whole of the reserve has been called to the colours, 
the proportion sinks again to about a tenth of the whole. 

These 27,000 men, while forming a force of about the required 
strength, yet leave po margin over for the conducting of experiments, 
and Mr. Haldane must have seen at once that his principal difficulty 
was how to draw up such a scheme of military districts as would 
enable each to contain within its area a sufficiency of cavalry recruit- 
ing ground. To have cut down the mounted branch in any particular 
district just because it happened to produce more than its proper 
proporticm would have been fatal to the success of his plans. Such 
proceedings are not, of course, unknown. Mr. Haldane’s predecessor, 
Mr. Arnold-Forster, reversing the policy of encouragement initiated by 
Mr. Brodrick, struck heavily at the mounted corps of the auxiliaries. 
Regiments which were over strength were ordered to discontinue 
recruiting until the surplus of men had been absorbed, and squadrons 
were reduced to a lower level, while no attempt whatever was made, 
by the provision of extra corps, to take advantage of the flourishing 
state of the recruiting market. In common justice to Mr. Arnold- 
Forster, however, it is only right to point out that this action, de- 
plorable in itself and disastrous in its ejects on the late Government, 
was not the rash decision of a man who had paid no attention to his 
subject, but was the outcome of a deliberate line of policy which 
admittedly had for its object the discouragement and reduction of 
the auxiliary forces in order that more money should be released 
for the ben^t of the r^ular army. This was a perfectly straight- 
forward argument, and is one which, however unpopular in the 
country at large, unquestionably finds many adherents among regular 
officers themsdves. 

With all the many disadvantages against which the War Minister 
has had to strag^e, it cannot be denied that in one respect at least he 
has been a very lu<^ man, inasmuch as he has found this force of 
27,000 * walry ’ ready to his hand. Had he desired to produce a 
simitar 8<ffieine prior to Mr. Brodxiok’s tenure of office' in Pall Mall, 
his d^culties wouM have been vastly increased. Up to that time the 
auxiKary cavalry had been in a very bad way indeed. They consisted 
almost entiMy of yeomsmry, for the voliinteer mounted infantry 
laovement was tlien caj3y in its infancy. The yeomanry themselves 
iiad dwinffled away until barely 10,000 men underwent a short 
aimnal tiaim^ of about ei^t workix^ days. Fortunately enough 
for the force* lb. firodxick was encouraged by the events of the 
Afrima War to^ bd&eve that, properly handled, the yeomanry 
might 1 ^ 1 ^ %iire req^W^Uy among the other branches of the 
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auxiliarjr aimy. The results of his eud^vours, honourable to himself 
and bei^fietal to the country, fully equalled the most sanguine expec- 
tations. In the very short space of time which elapsed between his 
hrst taking the force seriously in hand and his retirement frmn o£&ce 
owing to being made the scapegoat for the late Government in con- 
nexion with their mismanagement of the regular army, Mr. Brodrick 
not only doubled the period of the permanent training, but very nearly 
trebled the strength of the force itself, besides instituting a number of 
reforms which have very greatly conkibuted towards the immense 
improvement which has taken place in the discipline and moraie of 
this valuable asset in national defence. 

At this point it would not perhaps be out of place to consider briefly 
out of what beginnings the present Imperial Yeomanry has grown. 
Roughly, its origin may be said to have been practically conterminous 
with the outbreak of the French Revolution in 1789. Mounted 
auxiliary corps had of course been raised at various times long before 
that date, but until then there does not seem to have been any coherent 
scheme for maintaining local cavalry corps to act with the militia 
and volunteers of their districts. While there can be no doubt 
that the fear of foreign attacks on our coast-line was the principal 
reason which induced the Government of that day to sanction the 
raising of this irregular cavalry, it would be ridiculous not to admit 
at once that this force was meant to act in a double capacity, and that 
it was hoped, as indeed the event proved, that the yeomanry, being 
raised from the most respectable and industrious section of the nation, 
would be of the greatest assistance in supporting the magistracy of the 
rural districts in the maintenance of law and order. That the yeo- 
manry frequently performed these duties and invariably carried them 
out with probity and ability is matter of history ; that, in the exec\i- 
tion of their orders, they should have incurred the hostility of that 
part of the community whose prosperity would appear to depend upon 
the degree of immunity it enjoys from receiving its due reward for the 
actions it has committed is of course not to be wondered at and fully 
explains the persistent divisions which used to be taken by a certain 
class of members of Parliament whenever the Yeomanry Vote came 
up for discussion. 

As might have been expected, these bodies of yeomanry when first 
raised consisted only of the smallest units known in the cavalry army ; 
that is, of troops. These troops were quite independent, and, for 
some years at least after the raising of the force, no attempt was made 
by the authorities to train the men on more combined ^rinciplee. 
AVhile, however, it is probable that the yeomanry of the Napoleonic 
era were less capable of moving in mass formations than l^eir repre- 
sentatives of the present day, there owuiot be any doubt that, m 
some direction^ they were vastly superior to anything exoe]^ the 
very best we «?#n now produce. In those di^ys practioally every tom 
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who joined liie yeomaiiry ww an expert horseman and was mounted 
on a good hunter whidi was his own property. This is a ciroumstance 
which, in the consideration of the value of irregular cavalry, is of the 
very highest importance. In time of war there is no su^e cavalry 
virtue which can by any stretch of imagination be placed upon the 
same plane with that of horsemanship^ It was not superiority in 
discipline, drill, courage, or armament which enabled Benningsen’s 
Cossacks at Syiau to overthrow Murat’s Cuirassiers so completely 
that, within the space of a few minutes, the veterans of Austerlitz 
and Jena were hurled back with a loss of over five hundred killed. 
It was, in point of fact, nothing but the sheer superiority in horse- 
manship of the Cossacks by which ''they were enabled to wheel and 
strike whenever and wherever they chose. Nowadays, unfortunately, 
a very diSerent state of affairs pertains in yeomanry regiments. 
An enormous proportion of the horses are hired annually, and even 
where men are stated to have brought their own horses it will be very 
frequently found that these horses have been merely hired or borrowed, 
and that the rider knows little or nothing of the characteristics of 
his mount. Moreover the horses themselves would compare badly 
indeed with those ridden by typical yeomen of a past generation. 
With the improvement of secondary roads and the introduction of 
mechanical transport, the necessity for a well-put-together horse which 
could be relied on to travel fast and far over tracks of the worst 
description has almost disappeared. At the present time anything 
which can shuMe quickly down an asphalt pavement and which has 
ever carried a saddle is considered quite good enough for yeomanry 
work. Certainly it is true that in all our country corps there will 
still be found men who are as well mounted and are as good horse- 
men as any that could have been produced a hundred years ago. 
There are also numerous examples among those regiments which 
are raised in urban districts of men who are excellent performers 
on any kind of moant they happen to be provided with. But, even 
when tke fuBest allowance has been made in this direction, it must 
still be admitted that the horsemanship of the force is very far below 
what it used to be. 

It is not only in purely |diysical characteristics either that the 
yeomanry eavah^ has unctoigone a great change. What kind of a 
force (x>iid iM^ the present War Secretary have pro- 

dded us irith had he #Bectiy inherited the magnificent material 
left to his sueeesioni by Mr. Ktt ? We have been accustomed of late 
to refer vrith p^^ il^ patriotic enthusiasm which suppUes us, out 
of a populatkm of neariy 45,000,000, with a total auxiliary for^ 
of about 370,000 4m we continue to reflect on tins 

fact urith pr^e irtm we rwnember that, in the year 1813, with a 
Populaticm cl 18,000^, and at a time when the complete 

of tibe %eiieh amine had rendered preposterous all fears 
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of mvmon, we momtamed m atiiidlieay army of almost exactly 
e<|ual stemogtli — to be aociiratej 372,000 men ? Nor, from Mr. Haldane’s 
^int of view, is even timt most noteworliiy fact. To him the 
most oonsidsration mnst be out of tins great force 

no fewer than 68,000 men were admirabte irregular cavalry. Trfy we 
must in the past have been badly served by some of our Musters 
wb^ we con^der that Ibe strength of the auxdiaiy cavalry which, if 
it had increased m proportion to the population, chould now muster 
140,000 men, has been allowed to slip down to a fourteenth of that 
number and is stiU less than a filth. 

Becriminations and regrets, however, are not the materials out 
of which an army can be built up, and the really important point 
to reflect on is whether or not the cavalry of the Territorial Army 
is sufficiently well armed, trained, and equipped to carry out its 
duties successfully in the presence of hostile regular cavalry. Herr 
we at once approach very delicate ground. It must be remembere(] 
that the equipment and trahung of the yeomanry have always been 
proceeded with in accordance with the opinions expressed by regular 
soldiers at the War Office. Now it has already been shown that 
soldiers themselves do not invariably think exactly the same thoughts. 
Consequently it would be unjust to conclude that all soldiers are in 
favour of the present drill formations or the present equipment. Both 
the drill and the armament date from the late South African war. 
It is said that the soldiers learnt certain ‘ lessons ’ out there, and all 
fair critics will probably admit that, in regard to mere fighting and 
campaigning, our regulars did not show such a marked superiority 
to their agricultural foemen as might have been hoped for having 
regard to the 16,000,00011. or thereabouts which had for several year^i 
been spent upon the upkeep and training of the regular army. It 
possible therefore that there really were some lessons to be learnt. 
What there seems to be a little doubt about, however, in the minds of 
some soldiers is as to whether, in this particular question of arming 
and drilling the yeonumry^ the right conclusion has been drawn from 
the lesson that was taught. 

Undoubtedly a certain school of officers returned from Soutn 
Africa greatly impressed by the success obtained and the immunity 
from danger enjoyed by the Boer mounted infantry even when in the 
immediate presence of our best and most higMy trained cavalry. 
Whether this particular school formed a majority in the r<^;tdar smy 
is a moot point, but they did most certainly donanate the War 
These offioeisr argued that as our highty-trained regular cavalry 
on various occarions been approached and roughly handled by moun 
infantry, mid as, with one bifllimit exception, the cav^ h^ tow y 
Med to the mounted pay for 

be likely to improve upon or even equal the reocttjd of to regolft^®’ 
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They proceeded to conteiwi infantry work was much 

more quickly and easily learnt than was that of cavalry, that mounted 
infantry had just proved their great value in warfare, and that it was 
only by ado^g mounted klantry tactics that the yeomanry could 
ever hope to lace foreign regular cavalry successfully. 

Other equally inteUigent and well-trained officers of the regular 
army have argued very difierently, and their argument unfortunately 
amoimts to a rather sharp criticism of their own service. They hold 
that the failure of the cavalry to cut up the Boer mounted infantry 
was certidnly partly due to the excellence of the Boers as mounted 
infantry, but that it was mainly caused by a great want of initiative 
and a deplorable i^^orance of the art of horsemastership, an ignorance 
which they claim was evident even in the highest ranks. These 
officers will not believe that the Boer mounted infantry was good 
merely because it had little to learn. They maintain that the Boer 
mounted infantryman had been learning all his life, and that the 
superiority he displayed to all except the very best of our irregulars 
was owing partly to his quick-wittedness, partly to his fine eyesight, 
partly to his olevemess in takmg cover and in snap-shooting, but 
far more than anything else to his exoellence as a horseman and a 
horsemaster. Nothing will persuade these officers that it is possible 
to manufacture good mounted infantry quickly. So far from this 
being the case, they insist most strongly that mounted infantry require 
to be taught not only the whole art of horsemanship as learnt by 
the cavalryman, but idso the whole duty of the infantry soldier, which 
is in itself, they dedare, a business of years. They refuse to accept 
the decision of those who--quoting the opinion of that most gallant 
warrior, Hardial Ney, expressed a few hours after his fifth and success- 
ful assault upon the bloodstained ruins of Klein Gorschen, when the 
desperate valour of the untrained conscripts of the 3rd Corps at last 
wore down the stem resistance of the whole of the Prussian Guard — 
hold that the age and traiiung of the infantry soldier are matters of 
little moment. To such arguments they retort with considerable* 
truth rimt rile conditions of warfare have altered very greatly since the 
battle of Bautien, that the infantryman has now a great deal more to 
leam ritan he bad a hundred yea^ ago, and that the remark of the 
Prince of the ifoskwa to General Dumas as well as the letter of 
Napoleon to At^^ezeau when in front of Lyons, should be accepted 
mom IKS generous tributes from brave men to brave men than as the 
dehbemte soldiers on the result of their experiences. 

As a natnrdi sequence to the holding of these views, the mal- 
contents have m^zess^ conviction that the armament of the 
cavstiy of tba Awy hi founded on an erroneous theory, 

wid that some irea{ien el offence aod defence suitable to mounted men 
c^^tah%be prorided. Here, again, of course, there is con- 
cideratde Ct 0|iiiicih as to the arm which should be selected. 
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Tkb lanoe is iWttedly a very deadly weap<Hi» bat it is oiged by many 
that tbe tanixiiiig of Temtodal oavaiiyman will be fat too short 
for the use of the lanoe to be |»roperly leamt, The revdyer also 
has many admirers, espedi^y among tJiiose who hare studied the 
eampaigos of the Fedezais and Confederates dunng the War of Seces- 
skm in the United States. Eren the revolver, however, simple though 
its medianism may be, is a comparatively useless weapon until 
accuracy of shooting has been acquired, and accurate practice with 
the revdver is a feat which is not learnt in a day or even in a month. 
The advocates of the sword, too, are very numerous, but these, again, 
are subdivided into those who incline to the straight, claymore type, 
and those who prefer a variati(m of the Eastern scimitar pattern. 
This also is a matter for experts, and is not one in which the opinions 
of amateurs can or should have any weight except in so far that it is 
obvious enough that an effective thrust is much more easily learnt 
than is that drawing cut which makes the tulwar such a terribly 
efiective weapon in the hand of the expert swordsman. 

Contemplation of the cavalry section of Mr. Haldane’s scheme 
must in fact drive observers to conclude that, if the idea is to produce 
a mounted force capable of contending successfully with an equal 
number of either cavalry or infantry of the stamp which an invader 
would be likely to throw upon our shores, it is foredoomed to failure, 
but that, if the intention is merely to provide a cavalry force of the 
same calibre as the rest of the Territorial Army, there is every proba- 
bility that the existing yeomanry will amply fill the bill. We are 
therefore throim back on the old argument as to whether it is better 
to have a small number of the very best trained troops obtainable or a 
large number of men, of a better and more intelligent class, it is true, 
but greatly inferior to the regulars in military education. Mr. Haldane 
has decided on the latter system ; he is a politician, and it is probable 
that most of his critics will agree that the crushing snub administered 
by the public to the scfieme of Mr. Arnold-Forster really left his 
successor in office no option but to reverse a policy which, whatever its 
intrinsic merits may have been, was certainly most unpopular. 


Cardigan. 
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HAS ENGLAND WRONGED IRELAND? 

It appeals unhappily to be the fact that Irish hatred of England is 
not the offepiing of the Home Rule quarrel alone or likely to die with 
that question, but has been rooted in the Irish breast and is carried 
into every land in which the Irish dwell. This opens a most doleful 
prospect, and one which would have been most deeply deplored by 
the writer’s Irish friends and political associates of former years. 
Combined with the confhct of English parties, it seems to make a 
happy settlement almost hopeless. 

I an^ glad (says the Rev. Father Caraher, addressing a great Irish meeting 
in California) to see the Irish people arming and practising the use of rifles and 
instruments of war. For centuries they have been borne down under the t 3 rran- 
nic weight of English rule. In every city of the world where a patriotic Irish- 
man lives, on Tuesday the green flag of Ireland will be waved. We must make 
a success of pur celebration, for great things depend upon it It will reflect the 
spirit of Ireland throughout the world, and some day it will bring about the 
raising of the green flag whore it belongs. The Union Jack of England will be 
hauled down and tom in pieces, and 200,000 armed men will march into the 
county of Cork and drive the English into the sea. 

The harangue, it seems, brought the whole of a great audience 
to its feet in a spontaneous burst of applause which lasted many 
niinutes. This was in the United States and the Far West ; but the 
Canadian Parliament has deemed it expedient more than once to pass 
resolutions in favour of Home Rule, in spite of reproof from the 
Home Qoverninent, to satisfy Irish feelii^ in Canada. 

Irish history, in all that rdates to the conduct of England to 
Ireland, is perverted to the service of hatred. Nor is this done by 
Irish patriots only; it is apt to be done by English supporters of 
Home Rule. * Ertglimd ’ is charged with things which belong to the 
account of the Normans, the Papacy, or the general convulsions of 
Europe, poUtuel op 

It was about 1866 tiiat Guiaot, walking with an English visitor 
¥ai BiehmTy when the conversation touched on Ireland, 
and with an emphatic wave of the hand said, ‘ The conduct 
of Engbi^ to hmland for the last thirty years has been admirable.’ 
licminded cd the itele Which had not been then disefltabhshed, 

he recognised the mhpthmp but repeated with renewed emphasis his 
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first woids. Guixot was mt an An^o-maniao ; as a French Minister 
he bad more than onoe come into collision with England. His £riend 
did not ask him what he thought of the continuance of the abuse and 
hostility, wh«n in the eyes of an impartial observer like himself the 
treatment had been admirable. 

In 1866 the EngUsh people had not themselves been in the enjoy- 
ment of a really representative Parliament for much more than one 
generation. Irdand had received her share of parliamentary reform. 
Catholio emancipation had been carried four years earlier. Ireland 
had shared other liberal measures with England and Scotland, notably 
those for the estabhshment and improvement of public education- 
She has sinoe obtained disestablishment while England has not. 

Coercion there has been, no doubt, but it was inevitable. At a 
time when the writer was in Dublin an agrarian murder was com- 
mitted. The Counml met, and the Attorney-General was asked 
whether he had obtained information about the case. He replied 
that he was perfectly informed, that he knew by whom the murdet’ 
had been committed, and who had been the accomplices watching 
the roads to guard the murderer against surprise. But he added that 
he should not think of at onoe going to trial ; every witness would 
perjure himself ; the only chance of a verdict was delay. The law 
has had to deal with people whose moral ideas had been by aa 
unhappy destiny perverted and who had murder in their hearts. 

The attitude of Irish politicians towards England, and their haliit 
of appealing to the enemies of England in the United States, have not 
made it easier for the English promoters of reform in Ireland to gain 
the support of their own people. 

The Irish land question is one of extreme difficulty. But it 
cannot be said that it has been neglected by English legislatures, or 
that they have not done their best to solve it aright. There may be 
people no doubt ready to solve the difficulty by a sweeping measure 
of confiscation, the effects of which apparently would be the loss by 
rural Ireland of its heads, reckless multiplication of the peasantry, 
and the turning of more land from pasture into potato ground, the 
reverse of what agriculturists declare the best policy. The Celtic 
Irish do not appear to be specially successful as formers in the United 
States. They certamly were not said to be so in the district of the 
United States where the writer spent some time/ The Norman 
peasanldoes pretty weH on a small holding. But the Norman peasant 
is very industrious, very thrifty, mid not so j^iiloprofenitive as the 
Cdt. The culture which is the most profitable must surely in the end 
prevaii. 

liet the accuser of England cross the water and see the Irelaud in 
America. He would be struck at once by one thirig most creditable 
to the lifoh^-4he warmth of ianffiy afieerion whic^^^ 
many Ihimsl^ the race across the water, the fimt settlers of the 
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family payiag out of their eamings the passage of the rest. On the 
other hand, he would be told what the Irish have been as a political 
element ; what powers have been able to command their votes ; how 

American statesman views their influence. He would be told 
that they have been the most unfeeling tramplers on the negro. He 
would be toM that, in the middle of the Civil War, the Irish having 
risen in New York against the draft, 

gpreading over the city, raised a cry against ‘the nigger’ ; farced their way 
into hotels and restaurants where coloured servants were employed ; sacked an 
asylum for coloured children (it had several hundreds of those little helpless 
inmates), the women in the mob carrying off beds, furniture, and such other 
property as could be removed— they then set the building on fire ; an armoury 
not far distant shared the same fate. In the lower part of the city an attack 
was made on the office of a newspaper— the Tri&uac— specially obnoxious to 
the rioters on account of its supporting the Government ; the omnibuses and 
street oars were stopped ; the railroads and telegraphs cut ; factories, machine 
shops, shipyards, &o., were forcibly closed ; business was paralysed. In all 
directions the unoffending negroes were pursued in the streets ; some were 
murdered ; their old men and infirm women were beaten without mercy ; their 
houses were burnt ; one negro was tied to a tree, a fire kindled under him, and 
he was roasted to death. ^ 

On this occasion the Americans, when they got up troops, quelled 
the rising with a vigour at least as decisive as that which would have 
been displayed on a like occasion by the British Government. Next 
year a repetition of the outbreak was apprehended. But an American 
general came into the harbour with troops, called the leaders of the 
Irish before him, and told them that if there was any disturbance he 
would hold them personally responsible. There was no disturbance. 
A character may have very bright and winning features and yet stand 
in need of finn government. 

The prime authoress of all the unhappiness which we admit ahd 
deplore appears to have been Nature, who formed the two islands and 
placed them as th^ are relatively to each other and to the continent. 
In the of pzedatory and roving wars, invasion of the lesser island 
by the gteater there was pretty sure to be. 

Ireland in the dawn of her history was tribal, and tribalism means 
disunion and general weakness, though by union under a war>king 
tribal Irehmd vw enabled to repulse the Dane. Tribal Ireland had 
a brifliant inisrikmary Gbnzdi of which the touching monument is 
Iona. But if the Bound Towers were, as is supposed, places of refuge, 
Ihe tribal state would seiuxi not to have been a commonwealth of law. 

<me race a& tho tribes may have been, and they may have had a 
code of eust^pas ; they could hardly have been called a nation. 
The Idstriy of I)ermott and Strougbow does not seem to point to the 
^ 1 ^^ centralised government. 

Aftiwe the hdt some little settlements on the coast, the 

‘ jUmriem eivU War (iU, 442). By John William Draper. . 
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mext mvi^ers of Ireknd are the Normans^ like the Danes a roving 
ludd marauding race, who present themselveB in the eleventh century 
as the special soldiecs of Father Cara^er’s spizit^ chief and bear the 
banner of Papal aggrandisement at Hastings. Hildebrand, the teal 
creator of the Papacy, found them the useful instruments of his 
ambkion, while he lent to their enterprise his spiritual consecration. 
He demanded homage of William die Conqueror, but the Conqueror 
was too strong to concede it, though Hildebrand was allowed to crush 
the national Church of England and instal Ultramontanism in its place. 
The conquest of Ireland, irregularly commenced by the Norman 
adventurer Strongbow, was presently pressed and formally achieved 
by hk king. The marauding and Papal banner passed from Hastings 
to Ireland. But Henry the Second, weaker than the Conqueror, 
paid homage, and Ireland thus passed under the suzerainty of the 
Papacy, combined with and consecrating the dominion of the foreign 
raider. 

The Norman kingdom of Ireland had been too hastily and weakly 
founded on the nominal submission of the tribal chiefs. The power 
of England was distracted by European conflicts. The consequence 
was the permanent division of the island between the Celtic tribe -land 
and the feudal province of the Norman ; the people of one differing 
radically in blood, language, character, and customs from that of 
the other. This was the original source of all the evil, and for it 
* En^nd ’ is no more responsible than she is for the Fall of Man. 

Had the Norman conquest of Ireland been complete, like the 
Norman conquest of England, the result would have been the same- 
ultimate fusion and a united nation. Unhappily, owing to the dis- 
traction of the English power and to local obstacles, the conquest 
remained incomplete, and the result was the permanent and disastrous 
division of Ireland between what remained^off Celtic tribalism and 
the Pale. 

War between the tribes and the feudal Pale went on incessantly. 
It was pretty much a battle between a dogJ[and a fish, the man-at- 
arms failing to penetrate the woods and bogs which were the strong- 
hold of the tribesman, the tribesman being unable to stand against 
the man-at-arms in the field. The scene was varied for a time by the 
Scotch invasion under Edward Bruce, who during his run of success 
made havoc, and apparently led some of the feudal lords of 

the Pafe in the chaos to chsmge their character and become lords of 
tribal combinations. At the dose of the Middle Ages tiie Pale was 
reduced tp a small drde round Dublin, and evidently was in a state 
of great internal disorder. Its condition being wretched, it was no 
doubt largely Med with riff-raff. Civilisation and law td course made 
no way. 13m Govenunent of England was at enmity 

with the Pale, which was Yorkist, and caused to be passed l^ynings’ 
Act, by which fe was macted M ezkting laws ^ 
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in foroe and that no Parliament should be held in Ireland 

without the sanction of the king in Council, who should also be em- 
powered to disallow statutes passed by the Irish Houses. This, of 
which Irishmen speak as a felonious extinction of the independence 
of the Irish nation, was apparently in fact a suppression of the law- 
lessness of the Pale. The policy of the early Tudors appears to have 
been the delegation of the government of Ireland to an Anglo-Iriah 
chief ; but it was soon found that the chief governed for himself. 

The conquest was weak and protracted, consequently cruel. 
England had always France or Scotland on her hands. Then came 
the Civil War between York and Lancaster, when Ireland fell for a 
time into the hands of York and was thus brought into conflict with 
Lancaster, victorious under Henry the Seventh. To charge England 
at the present day with the consequences of these remote events, or 
with any part of Ireland’s historical inheritance of misfortune, is no 
more rational than it would be to charge her with the mischief wrought 
by a catastrophe of Nature. Had Edward the First been free to 
complete the annexation of Ireland and her union with England, as 
it seems he designed, all these dark pages might have been torn from 
the book of Fate. 

Professor Eichey, a recognised authority, says : 

From the date of the attempt to reduce the Irish, ia the reigu of Richard the 
Second, to 1535, the condition of the tribes had not improved, but rather retro- 
graded. The evils of the Celtic system were aggravated, its oounterbalanoing 
advantages were obsolete and forgotten. The several tribes were devoid of any 
central authority or bond of union. The idea of nationality had disappeared ; 
although the English were styled strangers and invaders, the national union of 
the native tribes had not been attempt^ for two centuries. 

But 6an it be said that the tribal union had ever been in the ftill sense 
national ? There had been a king to lead in war and there was a code 
of tribal customs, but otherwise probably the tie was loose. Can 
there be truly sakl now to be an Irish any more than an Anglo-Saxon 
nation ? 

It is needless to say what was the efiect of religious war of the 
most deadly kind added to that of race by the Eeformatiou. It 
appears from the narrative of Cuellar, a Spaniard oast ashore from 
the Annada on the Irish coast, that the common Irish were in a very 
low state of eivifiBation. Cuellar treats them as savages. It seems 
that they robbed and stadpped Spaniards, their fellow Catholics and 
allies, oast ashore femn the Armada. 

and hk ocffleagtieg had shown their statesmanship nobly 

their foundarion of Tfhdty GoHeg®* But their plans of political 
organisation were at imee wrecked in the deadly war of race and of 
reljgimi whiflli of the reign of Elizabeth; the last 

of the Celts being led by ohiefiB who were a cross between the tribal 
and the feudal. At &e opening of the reicn of James, the last of these 
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bad aabniitted and fled. His vast domain in the ncn^ Ireland 
was con&K^ted and sold to Sn^hsh and Scotch settlers, Protestants, 
the Sootdi veheinen% so, who in efiect lonned a new Pale in the 
north (d tbe island, with laws, ideas, and customs not lees alien than 
had been those of the Nonnan Pale to the laws and the customs of 
the Celts ; added to which was now the more deadly antagonism of 
religiozL Infuriated by the loss of their lands under what to them was 
an alien land law treating as private and forfeitable that which belonged 
to the whole tribe, as well as moved by rdigious antagonism, the Irish 
Oathohos of Ulster rose upon the intrudeis, chased them out of the 
territory, and savagely massacred a number of them unquestionably 
large, though it may have be^ overnstated. There ensued a long and 
deadly war of races and sects, carried on contemporaneously with the 
Civil War in England, mid ended at last by Cromwell, whose treatment 
of the garrison of Drogheda, cruel as it was, and a deep stain upon a 
character generally humane, was in accordance with the custom of 
war in those days, and fell far below the atrocity of Papal generals 
such as Alva and Tilly. The transplantation of the Papal land- 
owners from the north of Ireland to the south was again a cruel 
measure, but after the Ulster massacre it would surely have been 
perilous to leave the dispossessed and the dispossessor, the Catholic 
and the Protestant, together. The government of Ireland under the 
Protector was unquestionably good, as the royalist Clarendon testifies, 
and a remarkable advance in material prosperity, in Ulster at least, 
wae its fruit. . 

The policy of the worthy Ormonde, Viceroy under Charles the 
Second, was peace and moderation. Under him the poor island had 
a glimpse of happiness. But with James the reaction, political and 
re^ous, came into power. At the Bevolution Ireland once more 
became a hapless ' battle*ground of civil war, political and religious, 
and Irish Protestantism made what was near being its last stand 
behind the walls of heroic Derry. There was a general persecution 
and maltr6atmentj;of rProtestants by the Catholics ominous of some- 
thing worse. There was a sweeping proscription by a Catholic Parlia- 
ment of the Protestant proprietary of the island. Then followed in 
turn an outpouring of the vengeance of the victor in the thrice-hateful 
P^ial Code, which was, however, the ofispring not so much of English 
as of Protestant Irish fear end hatied. Of fear and most natural fear 
be it remembered, on the part of its authors, it was an ofispring, as 
wefl as of hatred. It was in fact largely a measure of self-defence 
keeping power/put of most dangerous hands. What woidd have been 
the late of the Irish Protestants if James, bad 

triumphed ? Th^ had been warned by great Ai^^ 
at homfy But, looking aoross the sea, what did they 
Edict Haides^pei^dioufily w 
guiby id im 01^^ Pmtestimts^^m^ 
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raged, givett ^ Koense of a brutal soldiery, driven from their 
homes ai^ their country. With such memories, and with such perils 
still impending, tlm tyrminy of Louis the Fourteenth threatening to 
add its^ to that of James the Second, some excuse may be made for 
the authors of the Penal Code. It was at all events not merely religious 
intotomce, but religious intolerance combined with real and most 
natural fear that gave it birth. As soon as that fear had passed away, 
practical if not legislative mitigation seems to have begun. The 
social breach unhappily could not be healed, nor could Irish gentle- 
men, natural leaders of the Catholic peasantry whom the Penal law 
had driven into exile, be recalled to Ireland. To continental armies, 
some of them hostile to England, great was the gain. There was a 
military Ireland, not unlaurelled, in Catholic Europe. In Ireland 
another sharp division, another Pale, as it were, of race, religion, and 
class had been formed. 

A more disastrous situation than that of a country with a land- 
owning oligarchy and a peasantry alien to it in race, language, and 
religion, the bitter memories of a deadly war between the two being 
still fresh and its wounds bleeding, the malice of fortune could not 
have devised. Unutterably degraded and cruel was the lot of the serf. 
But James the Second, Louis the Fourteenth, and Eome were not 
less responsible than the England even of that day. Much less can 
the England of this day be held answerable. 

For her share in the Penal Code, England had to plead that her 
own rights and liberties had been attacked by a Catholic king with 
Jesuits as his advisers, the Catholic despot of France as his ally, and 
Catholic Ireland as his ardent supporter. Her escape had been 
naiTow. 

It is fair in condemning Protestant intolerance in general to re- 
member what the attitude and practices of the Papal Church then 
were. The &6S of the autos-da-fe were still burning.® There were 
autoGhda-le in Mexi^ as late as 1816. It is not on the charge of 
intolerance ti^ the liegemen of the Papacy in Ireland will put the 
Orangemen to shame. 

In defence of the protectionist policy, excluding Irish goods and 
killing Irish feades, wMch English and producers forced 

on their (Stov^mment^ thereby naturally estranging even Ulster and 
preparing her for involution, there is not a word to be said, saving that 
it was the prevaidlE^ fedly of the time. Pitt when he came on the scene 
did his fer hiee trade betwe^ the countries, but his offer, having 
reduced by the of the English manufacturers, was 

rejected by the bbh Parihunent, which had better have accepted the 

for more. 

-Alter union of Sootland with England, which proved so 

* a triirteiNt wool of thtl In a note to Lord Mahori’e JERs/ory of England 
Yi 1 r ■„ 
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out her haiid} but was unhappily 
zepeQed, owing, it seems, to fear of the oharact^ of l&e Izidh popula. 
tion, thoiigh Proteetioiiist no doubt did its part* Thus was 

f onhed the growing dmneiit of disoontent in which Swift, exiled to 
Irdand, found play fmr hk own sfdeeit 

As the Protestant gantry were politically the pririleged body in 
Irdand, it must have been as mudi the tariff as any pditiotil or 
administratiye grievanoe that caused the rikng of the Volunteers for 
independence of England, whose hands were then tied by the war with 
the American colonies. The Castle Government was one of shameless 
corruption, but a misuse of Cbrown patronage,^ or official corruption 
of any kmd, could hardly have seemed to traders in rotten boroughs 
a sufficient cause for a revolution. The rehef which the change 
brought to the Catholic serf was not rdigious freedom and equality, 
or a real share in legislation and government, but merely the electoral 
franchise to be exercised subject to landlord influence and giving no 
real hold upon Parliament. The nation to which Grattan bowed in 
adoration was in effect still not so much a nation as a Pale ; nor, when 
disaffection broke out, could anything be more ruthless than the Irisii 
Parliament’s treatment of the people. Repeal agitators of the present 
day in identifying their cause with that of the Volunteers as a body 
are sorely astray. 

After the hideous civil war of ’98 between races and religions; 
after the alliance of Irish with French revolution ; after the narrow 
escape of Irduid from French conquest, besides the proof that the 
Protestant oligarchy and the Cathc^cs would not live on fair terms 
and happily together, could a statesman like Pitt fail to see the neces- 
sity of bringing the two islands under the same legislature and govern- 
ment ? The Union was carried, like other contested measures in 
those days of loose political morality, by means more or less corrupt, 
especially by a lavish creation of titles. The notion that the sums 
paid to the owners of Irish rotten boroughs were bribes, it may be 
assumed, is no longer entertained. The Viceroy ComwdUis, writing 
from Dublin, testifles that the measure, when passed, was proclaimed 
without adverse demonstration of any kind. In the general election 
which followed in Ireland, the question of the Union was not an issue. 
Of the three principal opponents of Union in the Irish Parliament, 
aB took tilirir seats in the United Parliament ; Foster accepted office, 
Plunkett formally withdrew his opposition to the Union, and Grattan, 
while he iMmtmued to Cktholic mnanmpatfon, refused to jom 

in agitaticm with O^Connell. That Pitt would have carried Catholic 
emaniupation if he'eould, that he was perfectly sfoceiWy^^^h^ candid 
mind can doubt. He could not ovewjome the stoiM^ 
the kii^ ; Ids smeerity he proved by retiring It was by 

national neepd^ the most absolute that he was afforwanis 
to power. 
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Tbt^b &0M iiid^ 1^ aitd Pl!ii)j£»tt 

ill M ^ alter teeioa proof m 

paidiotera mi^ l«ira from tbo fibcst, and 

not ooldf 

hid heooitie the «c^ of the most belliBh, 

wite ini^ flogging, pidkotte^ pitdi'^capping, and eveij 

sort of dfisliii^ ontxftge. POople, we are told, were at last afnud 
to ky haocm lest the swine ni%ht bgm been fed on human flesh. 
But these weiM) te doiBgs of Irkh teofi^nni before the Union, and it is 
not to ^ aecount of tbe people of Enj^knd that they should be set 
down. The Paritamen^ of Ireland, to whidh Grattan had bowed as 
the nation iteP^nKmated, looked on, doii^ nothing in the interests 
of mercy, but letting loose martial law and pasting Acts of Indemnity 
for all atxocuties coinmitted on the tide of represtion, even those of 
Judkin Mtsgmnld. What is there to warrant the assumption that 
had the Union not taken place these men would have let power out 
of thtir own hymis, given Ireland a really popular government, passed 
Catholic emantipation, and made over the land to the peasant ? It was 
by leading Bi^^lish members of the United Parliament that Catholic 
emantipation at last was carried. 

Since tiiat time, it may be truly said, legklative reform and improve* 
ment have advanced in the two countries with nearly even step. 
Sad neoestity, which it is idle to deny, made an exception in the case 
of the criminal law. O’Conntil with his virulmice did his best to 
keep up an estrangement between the two countries and make con- 
ceation diffioulti Irtiimd has sofiered und^ exploitation by political 
adventaxms sutik as Bsdltir and Keogh, painted to the life by an 
Iritiihaai 

It is not jemed, O^CbnndB himstif testified, that in the famine 
Bngland Scotland did their best to succour Irelmid, though this 

the renewal of bitter language on the 
Irish lido. A|^tion sgsinst the Union had become an Irish calling. 
It has made ^ task ol the ieti Maads of reform iu Irtiand very h^. 

O^Oomtel*# object was Catholic emantipation, which, 

begjpnmg Igr British liberalism, was 

egitelten, and he was evtdentiy determined to retain his 
hft went on to the rep^ of the 
'by an overwhelming 

^^/loiowsd bf :an addxm to tihe iring pledging tte House to stand 
hy tim UxdoiL ikom eb** 4an»<i everything tiiat was or went wrong 
irt lodanjd^ tte|^Wli;8odngS cf the peasantry from over*population, 
femn ■ ''fitwiffy' "tilit troacher ocs potato, and bom evils which 

hiatery, has been charged to the 
aceoHiMj^. dt' skT SSSl . amA lijiMAi liM bMTi tho erv: Svmnatiiv with 
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The agitation lor ttopeid/ siade oiaiipi^i^ Ittle way 

nnd^ the kojoiediate snooes^oze ol O^C^aneQ. l:he peaBantf^y simple- 
mkided aa tb^ wm, mmt htm had aai inldiiig of the iaet that the 
IJnion after aB was not the aovma of the potato bii^t fhe priest- 
hood, at aD events, after Cathd&s emancipation, had got pretty 
mudr what it wanted, and coidd not relish the connexion with con- 
tinental revolution ami Soeptbism into whidh tire Eepeal movement 
bad got, and which bred * Toung Ireland.’ Smith O’Brien’s rising 
ended in widow MoCormadlc’s cabbage ^itden. It was when Parnell 
united the agrarian with the pchtical movement that the active 
interest of the Irish peasantrj in the political movement was revived, 
and that movement became formidable ag^ 

Even so, however, a movement with no more miUtary force than 
could be crushed by a policeman in a cabbage garden would not 
have become formidable to the Empire had it not been for the mad- 
ness of British iactaon whidi angled for support in Irish discontent. 
Gladstone had at first not only opposed Home Rule, but anathematiBed 
it in the very strongest terms, proclaimed the arrest of Pamell to a 
shouting multitude at Guildhall, thrown him and his leading followers 
into prison. But he found that this had cost his party and his general 
policy the Irish vote. He must have seen also that the Conservatives 
were beginning to fiirt with the Irish against him. Then he suddenly 
turned round, took Parnell’s hand, and ultimately brought in a 
measure of Home Buie giving Irekmd virtually a Parliament of her 
own, and in addition to it a repr^entation in the Imperial Parliament, 
to bend by intrigue its councils to her wiU. That the House of Commons 
could by a oon^^able majority pass such a measure as Gladstone’s 
Home Euk Bill is surdly a proof both of the dmracter of government 
by party and of the need of a second Chamber to guard the nation 
against the tmidenries of the popular House. 

Gladstone’s Home Bide Kll would have been virtuaSy Repeal 
of the Unicm. After giving lidmad legislative and executive power 
of her own, time would have bo^ little use in saymg that these were 
to be exercised aubjeet to ^e legislative and exec^ve power of Great 
Britain. The restiictieii colQd mver have been imtientk euduxed. 
Brititii aiqu^^ wouM have dwindled into a form tike ^ Boyal 
veto. Tim would be w^ than the grant of indi^eiiieaiat ^(mtanght, 
siime it^ wwcM mvdve a ieries^^^^^^ 
not bo 

timi the What ^ 

party ^ 

Thero ieel^ ^ be no 
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«t &9I be gmt, mi ’would ] 

be w dete^^ The Eoiniin CetiboBo 

(;jbwsli in ItelAiid Esendb Canada are probaUy iIk^ 

the M hae to abow. I never 


beani inUand^^^^a^ and lives of the priest- 

hood thatvw n &vouiablefroai aneedessastibai point of view. In a 


bead of 1^ a Mend who w^as as liberal-minded as be was 

good. But lMynoo& could not fai to be very narrowing. A young 
peasant was for a sezies of years in intellectual seclusion, 

after wbkb be would go forth into ike world proof against all but 
(liiircb iniimniWB, and with bis mind absorbed in the objects of bis 
profes^n. l^K^gress would be hardly possible under such rule. 
The countxy wcmld be lucky if there were no backsliding in its civibsa- 
tion. To' W under the dominion of the Papal priesthood is of course 
also to be uMer the dominion of the Pope, whose will would be made 
known throu^ his delegate. But Ultramontanism and ‘ Modernism ’ 
are evidently coming into collision. Quebec shows us what an Ireland 
ruled by the priesthood would be. 

The demands of the Church upon the pockets of the people are 


apparently beginning to be felt. 

It is the tendency of the Irish generally in both hemispheres to 
follow popular leaders, and it is equally the tendency of ambitious 
men of the upper class to furni||. thip M the leaders to follow. 
Political adventurers O’Connell and 

Parnell were both of them j||Sing for wlu^ lifted them 

out of the depths of pohliliS adventure. Butll^rdinary political 
adventurer will be foundpdv^y painted by Mr. O’Connor in his 
P(vmM Mtmmeni, Sad^^^ ^ E^eogh #ere e3ctremiB specimens of a 
class. The people have ^ mu<ih% look to agitation 

instead of to sdf-esra#^ |pr improvement of their lot. 

That tbm wouM be a gmierfd^tl!ii]^ down to steady industry and 
commmee oa»J3«>t surely be very confident assumed 

Au agziiian movmnent of the radical kind would sweep away 
the landed pK(^S!ii^^ who might otherwise, if they would take 
oamii^y Ik) tbflir dutyi be the best leaders of the people in the rural 
distriets. A hmded proprietor, whether in En^and or Ireland, who 
teases ^ ^ his duty to his people, giving 

p as is in his power, earns perhaps a not 
rent 

^ of British and Protestwit Ulster left 
of Catholics 

there not 
be 

iorrign jnaecyaa!^^ an the orimt* oidA f 
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to ^looiiirage a linutaj^ Ol expendil’^P^^ armam far as 
cam bo flono without to that * Ikdbputablo oup^on^^ on 

tho ooa/ which is oflvitll nOeysity to the yistence and weil-being 
of the Empim^^ having demonstrated the 

hoplessnese of leacfai^ an^ i^^ in regitd^ to such a limitation, 

and in view of the detonmned a<^ Germany and its effects 
upon the shipbuilding progtamyos of countries, the question 
now naturally arises whether or not the time has arrived for taking 
corresponding action here, and embarking without delay on a large 
and necessarily costly programme of new construction. In some 
quarters it has been asserted that the delay has already been too 
long continued, that risks have been incurred which can be remedied 
only by urgent and special measures, and that if this is not done at 
once our naval supremacy will disappear three or four years hence. 
In support of this view it is pointed out that since March 1007 
Germany has laid down seven battleships and three armoured cruiserg 
of the largest size and most powerful types, whereas our shipbuilding 
programmes for the last two hnancial years have included only four 
battleships and one cruiser of comparable types. Moreover, the 
German programme, as recently amended, provides for laying 
down in each of the three years 1 909-1 1 three battleships and 
one armoured cruiser, and for meeting the large further increase 
in expenditure consequent thereon. In 1904-5 the German Vote 
for new construction and armaments was (in round figures) 4,645,0002. ; 
in the current financial year it is 8,666,4002. ; and for 1909-10 is 
to be 10,988,0002, On the other hand, the British Vote for new con- 
struction and armaments, which exceeded 13,500,0002. in 1904-5, 
has gradually fallen to 8,660,0002. this financial year, and is lower 
than it has been during the present century. The average British 
Vote for ten years has been about 10,600,0002. 

These and oth^ figures have been freely used for the purpose of 
awakening public sentiment and securing prompt action in laying 
down a considerable number of new ships. The balance of opinion 
on the subject, so far as cMi be judged from a persual of many articles 
and speeches, is that at least six and possibly seven battleships^ 
exceeding in dimensions and fighting powers any existing vessels, 
to be laid down at an early date, and pressed lorward rapidly 
to oom^etion in order to make our naval position seoure in 1912. 
The total outlay involved in this ]»r(^rmnme would be from twelve 
to fourteen millions sterling, and it is urged tiliat it sbouid be fimshed 
wi^^in two and a half years. There are large outstanding labilities 
on vessels of various classes now in process of emmtruoticHfti and the 
pdmpcwed additional progran^ necessitate, tberabre, a gmat 

mofease %te for ihipbuMi^ 1909--^ 

and the finanmd year. In addi^, 

;inmasass'hei or^isii^ 
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th®wrf0f® ^cuiAVoidabl^^ must be provided for next 
^ wee expleined in detail by the writer in the April number of this 
^ these mrcumstiriieei it is of extreme importance to 
exami^^ the reasons which have been advanced in support 

of this programme. Everyone will agree that if 

the additions to our fleet are really necessary they must be provided 
at all costs. The incident will be regrettable, but if the need 
exists it must be met, and no good purpose can be served by 
spending time and thought in ascertaining who may have been re- 
sponsible for the unsatisfactory conditions which make this ‘ spurt ’ 
in shipbuiMing imperatively necessary. On the other hand, unless 
there is an absolute necessity for an immediate increase in our 
naval force, it is preferable not to commence so many ships simul- 
taneously, and to concentrate such great expenditure within a very 
limited period. From the national point of view it is desirable 
to approximate more closely to a uniform rate of expenditure; 
from the industrial point of view it is preferable to maint ain a 
fairly constant and regular flow of orders for warships and their 
armaments. 

In passing, allusion may be made to an argument that has been 
put forward lately in favour of large immediate orders for warships, 
on the ground that this action would relieve, to some extent, the 
prevailing depression and unemployment in the shipbuilding, en- 
gineering, and 8teel-»inakmg industries of Great Britain ; while it 
would enable contracts to be placed at low prices. This statement 
is unquestionably true, but it might be applied equally well to many 
other classes of Government orders. While sympathising heartily 
with industries which would be benefited by an immediate commence- 
ment of a cnnsiderabie number of warships, the writer is of opinion 
that th^ clainm to consideration are not special or pre-eminent as 
compared with other industries. The subject should be dealt with 
ss a whole if :4osit with at aU ; and there must be consideration and 
decision of the nature and extent of the aid which the Government 
should Of ought to give towards the employment of labour in periods 
of industrial depressi^m, , 

The fundameiital question to be examined in connexion with 
British pg^p p ai f a ftiieft far* warship- building, including that for 1909-10, 
is, What is neoessaQr finr the defence of the Empire and the main- 
tenance cd oiit supremacy? The responsibility for dealing 

^th thhi rnatti^ M the Government, acting under the advice 

technical matters under the spedal 
of naval iawwabem the Board. The writer has no intention 

have been freely ten- 

^^dng advm in to the number and types of new ships which 

experience of offimri 

bit and rniiioBsiblUtv w;-» * 1 *^* ^ 
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aad 0B Me w iW 7. Oa tia ntiw hiH<^^ 
be Ib of (^tinion tiwt the «m ineeented to the pnbhe teoen% bj 
ttltoOBtes of a, 0 mi ehiptraiUutg pngixBfflw has be«i naggerated, 
•ao^ toat toe oomfeiisffiu ol Bntato fot^pi Seets vfaoh have 
been made toto been m ewne wapeote miiJeediBg. It ia propoeed, 
toeiefoie, m tok sttiole to (bww sttantion to oerttoi faota that appear 
to haw been «toer miaaadeietood c« ovaidooked, afthooi^ their 
doe and fw oonaidnatiim ia eaamtid to a eoneot aj^teeiation of 
toe existing naval ntoatioio. 

On toe 1!^ of Kovanber, theptone IGitotw— <in answer to a quea- 
ti(m of Hi. I«e (fonneriy Ohnl Lord of toe Adimralt^}— stated b the 
Honae <d CSommons that the Ck>vena&aot * aecepted the two-Power 
atandard of navid atrangth, as meaning a piepondetanoe of ten per 
emt. over the combined sfzmigtba in capital ships of the two next, 
strongest Powers.’ Mr. Asquith then confirmed the adhwence of 
toe present Government to a tocmnla which has been adopted by 
sucoea^ave Govoamnumts during the laet twenty years. Lord Tweed- 
mouth had made a simdar announcement during the naval debate in 
the House ol Lords on the 18th of Marche and other members of the 
Govemmmit <m diierent occasions have said the same thing. Apart 
from these public declarations of p(dicy» it ia obvious that the lespon 
sihUHy lor fixing the proper standiud for the naval and nulitary forces 
of the Em^ must always rest upon the Qovemment of the day. In 
some quarters, however, thm has been a confusion of ideas on this 
matter, and it has been assumed that responsibility for fixing thift 
standard, althou^ nomiiudly resting on the Government, is really 
home by the Board of Admiralty. The true function of that Board 
is to advise the Government in regard to the numbers and types 
of ships which are required to be added to the existing fleet from 
time to time, in order that the standard laid down by the Govern- 
ment may be secured. The members of the Board are responsible 
for the arrangemraLt and execution of shipbuilding programmes, as 
well as for the tridning of the persofindl, the organisarion and disci' 
pline of the Boyal Navy, the nudntenanoe of the fleet in an efiicient 
conditipn, and all o&er matters which alEeet its readiness and fitness 
for sM. IheM duties am suffidently varied and imerous to tax 
sevmly the ability and energy of the members any Boaid of 
Admt]!^, and espedaSy of the navel memberSv The professional 
and techsioai business of the Admiralty is diflr|hii^ amongst the 
mawl^ !4>rd> and m at Ws diseretw^. 

(X oourw linn of offidal responsibih^ does not prednde 

. ' iritoSdiMd-^ ^ 

expMSRiig 0^ the suffidency or nmiSidenc^ of 

force laid down % the Goveriiment under whict 
they a^ that stanwd^l^^^ 

^ . 'SS m the eiM ^'ist 'UriMNnit. them 
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erf ojtooit w any naval officei oi Biitiali oitiaaiL 

In fae^ are not kdeu^ in which the condemnation of an 

officiary aoo^ted atiradard by educated public opinion has led to 
its inodifioidaoB. T^e two-Power standard, however, runs no risk 
of 

Jt is iittereating to note that this standard was proposed by a 
Committee of tiiree distinguished admirals appointed in 1688 to 
consider M iepm?t on the naval mancBUvres of that year. The 
members of die Oominittee were Sir William Dowell, Sir Yesey Hamil- 
ton, and Sk frederiek Biebards (now Admiral of the Meet). Their 
report was remarkable in many respects, and it bore fruit subse- 
quently in the well-considerdd and far-reaching policy which was 
carried into practical effect during the long and distinguished service 
of Sir Frederick Bichards as First Naval Lord. In these days of short- 
lived memories it may be permitted to quote tbe following passage : 

If Fngland oould ' oonsistenUy with national honour ' control the question 
of peace or war there would be no need for haste in bringing up her naval force 
to the standard required for insuring, under Providence, a successful issue to a 
struggle for the freedom of the seas ; but, as there seems nothing to support the 
belief that she would have any option in the matter, uhen it suited another great 
Power to ohrilenge her maritime portion, we are decidedly of opinion that no 
time should be lost In placing her Navy beyond comparison that of any two 
Powers. Without partioulariiing her possible antagonist, there can be no doubt 
but that, were England involved in a maritime war, and she were to resume her 
natural rights at a brihgerant— which appear to have been voluntarily laid 
aside by the Deolaiatioh of Purk in lS5S---complK9ations with neutral States 
would inevitably ensue, her whole oonunerQial position and tiie i mmen se 
canying trade ^ which It is sustained would be jeopardised at the outset, were 
war to be lorped upon h«r at a time when her Navy was weak. Noothernation 
has any such intent in the mainteiumoe of an undoubted superiority at sea as 

has whose 

yjtn ffu g the great Powers of the world by virtue of the naval 
IKMition she has aoqiuiud in the past, and which has never been seriously chaltens^ 
since the dose of tiw kat great war, The defeat of her Navy means to her the 
loss of and of her jrface among the nations. Without 

any desire to question the sums annually granted by ParHament for tiie main- 
tenanoe of the aervices, we cannot but note the disproportion in the approi^* 
tion when the of tiie issues involved is taken into consideration. 

It would, in bug be far more in consonance with the requirements 

of the of an adequate fleet to render invasion an im- 

1km to enter into costly arrangementa to meet an enemy on ow 
slioms (instead of destroy ka * Armadas * off our shores) ; for, imder the 
^tmdlthms in w|ii|& it Wiwdd be poasiWe for a great Power to successfully mva^ 
laititinit ebrid a as, tin command of the sea once bmg l^t, 

Wdd ^^M^^ lim landkg of a tingle man upon her shores to bring her 
to an i gnAipi^^^ foi by her 2^vy tiie must stand or fall. 

■' two-Power standard ^^BSed 

^ l?^ry real jmeamim gnd remained tmqnestioned. France and Russia 
the two nwuifc nnW.ll in t^riMstical alliance. 
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or attempt to match the BritislL At present the fomgn 
relait^ns of this country ate radically changed, and so is the naval 
situation. Under the pressure of financial nooessities and the para- 
nxotmt claims of the land forces, France has dropped from the second 
place in the war-fleets of the world. The Busman Navy has been 
for a time practically effaced by the disasters of the war in the Far 
Bast. The United States of America, spurred on by experience gained 
during the war with Spain and by action taken elsewhere, has created 
a powerful fleet and can now fairly claim the position long occupied 
by Prance, being second only to Great Britmn. Germany aspires 
to an equally proud portion, and is carrying out a huge programme 
of shipbuilding ^ well as making a corresponding increase in personnel, 
and completing great works on land — on the North Sea Canal and at 
naval ports— to provide for the accommodation, maintenance and 
effective use of her fleet. In these circumstances a new interpretation 
of the two-Power standard has become necessary. There remain, 
however, differences of opinion in regard to the proper interpretation 
to be given to the formula. Since Mr. Asquith made the state- 
ment unreservedly accepting the two-Power standard, the sugges- 
tion has been made that it should be restricted to European 
Navies in its practical application ; and that, even by implica- 
tion, it should not be assumed that the war-fleets of the English- 
speaking peoples on both aides of the Atlantic will ever be arrayed 
against one another. Such an event appears incredible and ought 
never to occur. Neither is it probable that Prance and Germany 
will be found united against Great Britain in naval warfare. Yet 
history and experience teach us that events and alliances which 
appeared to be impossible have come to pass ; and in framing British 
naval programmes it is well to err on the side of excess in strength. 
A British Navy of supreme power is undoubtedly one of the greatest 
guarantees of the peace of the world, and the adoption of the two- 
Power standard in its broadest sense ought not to give ofience in any 
quarter, because no other country depends for its existence upon a 
command of the sea. In reply to questions asked on November 23, 
Mr. Asquith stated in the House of Commons, that ‘ under existing 
conditions, and under all foreseeable circumstance ’ tihe phrase ‘ two 
i»xt strongest Powers ’ must be taken to mean ‘ the two next strongest 
Powers, whatever they may be, and wherever they may be situated.’ 
Thus interpreted he re^rded ‘ the two-Power standard as a workable 
formula,’ by which our superiority at sea can be secured. 

Having accepted the two-Power standard as a roUjg^^Wjd-ready 
working rule, its practical application involves decisions on many 
important points. Is ‘ the preponderance of ten per bent in capital 
ships ’ to he determined simply by numerical eomparisonit or by th® 
cm^mtien of the aggregate oSenaive mi defensive pmm oi ship® 
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ship to be defined ? How ate the aggregate %hting powers of two 
differently constituted fieets to be measured for individual vessels or 
totalled for the fieets ? What allowances are to be made for differences 
always existing between the total numbers of ships appearing on the 
Effective list of a Navy, and the numbers actually m efficient condition 
and ready for service at any moment ? Besides these there are many 
other questions that must be asked and finally answered by the 
responsible authority—and for the Eoyal Navy that authority un- 
doubtedly must be the Board of Admiralty. 

In dealing with this vital matter certain fundamental considera- 
tions have to be regarded. The availa;ble strength of a Navy in any 
and every class of ship at a given moment depends on the numbers 
which are complete, thoroughly efficient and ready for service. Ships 
which are building, however far advanced, must not be taken into 
account ; nor must ships which are dismantled and undergoing large 
repairs ; or ships which have become inefficient in propelling apparatus, 
armaments and all other features contributing to fighting efficiency. 
The presence of ‘ lame ducks ’ in a fleet means loss of combatant 
power and strategical capability in the fleet as a whole. Each naval 
department knows, or should know, what weaknesses of this nature 
exist in the fleet of which it has charge ; but it cannot be so well 
informed about the actual condition of foreign Navies. There is no 
excuse for a policy which temporarily neglects or postpones adequate 
financial provision for the upkeep and repairs of all completed ships 
which are still continued on the Effective List of a fleet. There are 
temptations no doubt to do this, in order to reduce expenditure or to 
devote money to other objects, such as new construction. The writer 
has repeatedly dealt with this matter in this Review and elsewhere, 
and would again assert his conviction that failure to provide liberally 
for the maintenance and repairs of the ships on the Effective List of 
the Royal Navy is inexcusable and dangerous. ‘ Paper ’ ships are of 
no service in tbs day of battle. 

In malring comparisons between the strengths of fieets it is also 
nnwise to concentrate attention on vessels of the latest types in whose 
design it has been possible to take advantage of the most recent 
inventions and improvements ; and to treat vessels of earlier date as of 
little worth, or as negligible quantities. Ever since steam-propulsion 
l^^gan to supeteede sail- power,* iron and steel to take the place of 
^o6d> modmi guns to be employed instead of cast-iron smooth- 
l^J'e gnns> and armour to be used for defence, it has been true that the 
rapid rf new types of warships has involved relative 

^prectation in the %iiting powers of their predecessors. ^ This law 
^ of tudversa} Tbe terms ‘ obsolescent ’ and ‘ obsolete, 

applied to irandiips of no great age, have been in use for half a 
^^attiiry; ^ tJicBp ampioyinent has been more frequent and general 
tinee the * I — > ikifcjwA M , Acr/i Oonfiftniiftiitlv 
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t^eie created a popolar mfxmhm that smaethitig new and 

to{^ree6db)Eited happened whm ^ idraadiiaf^M type waa introdnoed. 
M l&e nmn^ water allowed titat^ l^ 

eiinpiy lepea^ ita^ in tlie 1905. The JDmimugkt 

^ WS k her day einlmdied akii^ fundamental ideas and was no 
less remarkable. Befexenoe to that artida will show moreover that 
there is not nnivennd aocqitanoe of Ihe view; put forwmfd igam and 
aipdn dnzing the last four years, that the inesent Dfmimugk type is 
immensdy supenor in fijd^i^effieieney to all its predeceaENnis. li what 
has been claimed for that lype were admitted, it would, however, 
still remain true that the exhrtang naval supremacy of Great Britain 
does not depend entirdy, or even dtiefly, npon the possession of a 
eertain number of ships oi great sise and high speed each armed with 
many 12*ineh guns d long range and great power. The war-fleet of 
Britain or of any other country must be considered as a whole. Com- 
mand of the sea depends upon our possession of a sufficient aggregate 
power in alt types of capital ships still remaining on the Effective 
li^. In addition to these capital ships the Royal Navy must possesB 
other and less powerful vessels in sufficient numbers and of suitable 
types to perform efficiently numerous and important duties— as auxi- 
liaries to fleets, and for the protection of British interests throughout 
the world Unless all these requirements are fulfilled the needs of the 
Empire cannot be met, even if we were possessed of surpassing force 
in Dnainou^hia or any other type of capital ship. 

The foregoing statements axe truisms, no doubt; but in some 
eiroumstances it is desirable to restate and enforce truisms. The 
extremely narrow view which has been taken in recent discussions 
of the coming programme of shipbuilding justifies what has been said ; 
because it has been tacitly assumed that the maintenauoe of British 
naval supremacy depended wholly or chiefly on our possession of a 
superiority in numbers of ships of the tkmd^mtght t^. It is this 
view of the matter which has led to the suggestion that six or seven 
improved DfminoughU should be laid down immediately in order 
that they may be ready for service in I9U. It cannot be supposed 
that such a restricted view of the subject has received or will xeceive 
official sanction. It may be anticipated that in fraxoing their pro- 
graxxmse^ Admiralty vdll neither ignore nor to 
the vdue attaching to earlier types of cajatal ship ; seeing that to 
sUps ccii^tute the mam sti^n^ of the exisrixig Briri^ Ves^ls 
of comprable types occupy an equally important position in fore^ 
Navies at f^e present time, and our business is to deal first ^th 
eadaling foroee, imm availaUe idt employnumt in hostiKto 
if war broke out; although attention must also be |^ven to ships 

rivid to one tabs 


Not one 


vessel of the 1 
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txatil BflPct y50«r has well advanced* On the other hand, the Royal 
Kavy at tte dose of this year, besides the DreadmugM herself, wUl 
have av^able with single-calibre big-gun arma- 

ni6nts**4tt addition to the Lord Ndson and Agamemnony which in 
ofbn«ve and defensive powers compare favourably with the Dread- 
mugU and desely resemble in armament the most recent types of 
French battleships now building. Furthermore we have three other 
batlJeiW]^ of jie Timkaire type, which were described by Lord 
Tweedmoath as * infinitely better than the Dreadnought ' now rapidly 
approaching completion. The two German battleships and the large 
cruiser JBhdW first laid down as replies to the Dreadnoughts and 
Iimneihks will not be completed until the latter part of 1909 ; two 
more and a laige armoured cruiser are intended to be finished in 1910, 
before which date the Royal Navy will have been reinforced by three 
St Fmcents, which Lord Tweedmouth described as ‘ a great advance ’ 
on the T4mSrakes, In the United States the Michigan and South 
Oardina are to be completed by contractors at the end of 1909, and 
the North Dakota and Dehtsare in the summer of 1910. Consequently 
in 1910 the Royal Navy will possess twelve battleships and cruisers’ 
of the latest types, as against sir comparable ships possessed by 
Germany and four belonging to the United States. France will not 
finish any of the six first-class battleships now building until 1911 ; 
in tbe course of that year it is proposed to complete four, and the other 
two are to be completed in the following year. So far as these types 
are concerned, therefore, the Royal Navy during the next two years 
will retain a considerable superiority in numbers over the three most 
powerful Sects combined, even if their programmes of construction are 
completdy realised and no delays occur from non-preventible causes. 
At tibe prmnt time, moreover, quite apart from this superiority in most 
recent types of capital ships, the British Navy is capable of meeting 
any possible oombination of the two strongest war-^fleets of other 
Powers. Before substantiating this statement it may be noted that 
if the p<q^idar view wtuo correct — ^vir. that the introduction of the 
Ereaisimgfd type in 1905 greatly depreciated the value of all preceding 
ve8sols--tito Admiralty of that day must have committed an act of 
folly without precedent in the history of the Royal Navy. This 
conclusion rests upon the unquestioned fact that before the Dread- 
wa«SfS< was lead dmm m 1905 our naval supremacy was greater than 
it had hmm armouT and modem armaments were 

fotmdueed^ folgily in consequence of the virtual destruction of the 
It mtdy cotdd not have been deliberately intended 
to wadMkliiat na it did of types then generally 

accepted and iaMtat 6 d. 0 lsewhere----by entering upon a policy wluoh 
necessarily involved a serious depreciation in value of existing warships. 

Mows, that the Admiralty did not 
and doM wa ^ 
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commenoement or l>eiidTd tliit lier adi^nt 
i coiOplete rev'oktion m iiaval <»m8trucMon^ Hr. MoKeiuia, at all 
eventa, mada^^i^ he did not endorse that view 

in one of the ifat fipeeehes delivered by Mm in the Honee of Commons 
idter he became First Lord. He then said* and most peo{de will agree 
with the statement* that 

down to the kat three yean the battleship auperioritj of this oonntiy over 
Germany was very considerable. It was generally assumed that the introduction 
the Dreadnou^ had altered tim whde relations betwe«ti the two eoantries. 
Vahxable as moat people now agreed the Brteuhumght was, as a new ty^ of ship, 
no one would assert that the existenoe of the Drmdfumghi nullitied the existence 
of the previous kinds of ^ips. Those must be taken into account in striking a 
balance between the two Powen. 

It may be of assistance to readers desirous of mastering the facts 
if an attempt is made in popular language to describe the existing 
naval situation, and to illustrate the standing of the Royal Navy 
relatively to the hypothetical combination of any two of the three 
most powerful foreign fleets. The public mind has been much dis- 
turbed by statements of an alarmist character, in wMch great promi- 
nence has been given to future possibilities, while little has been 
said about existing conditions. A few preliminary explanations must 
be given, in order that the method of tabulation and comparison 
adopted may be clearly understood. 

The distinction between ‘ battleships ’ and ‘ armoured cruisers ’ 
has been diminishing in recent years. In the battle of Tsushima 
Togo associated the two classes and treated his armoured cruisers 
as ‘ capital sMps ’ forming part of his line of battle. It may be taken 
for granted that this example will be followed in future naval actions. 
Differences in mancBUvring power, even if they exist between the 
units in a fleet, obviously become of comparatively small importance 
when actions are fought at very long ranges ; the power of ‘ quick 
turning ’ in small spaces by individual ships in these circumstances 
is not of the same value as it was formerly. In all large Navies, 
however,' some vessels classed as armoured cruisers are very mode- 
rately armed and protected ; so that th^ could not be treated 
as ‘ capital ships ’ or included in the line of battle. In dealing 
with the following tables this difference will be allowed for roughly, 
Mthough the writer recognises that the matter is one on which there 
is room for difference of opinion and that his cbasiSoation may be 
critioised. It has, however, been fakly applied to each fleet. 

As to the * life ’ on the Biective list wMch may rew^nably be 
assigned to battlesMps and armoured ermsers, that 

the Mtest €teman law takes twenty years. The * & 
takes twenty^five years for battleshi]^ and twenty years for armoured 
cruisers, 
the Mowing 
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t$km for elmeis. Tim bears more hardly on the British list 
than on the otlietB. For instance, the battleships Nik and TraftAgm 
of tie Royal Navy are shut out, whereas vessels such as the German 
Brandenbii^ the United States are retained, although they 
are greatly inferior to the two British ships in offensive and defensive 
power. 

Displacement tonnages are pven on the tables, and deserve con- 
sideration in making comparisons, espedially between warships of 
which the designs have been prepared at or about the same date. 
No clmm <^n reasonably be made for the possession by British naval 
architects of skill superior to that of foreign competitors. Inventions 
and improvements made in one country soon become known else- 
where, and are made use of or rivalled. Hence it may be assumed 
that the designs for warships prepared at or about the same date in 
different countries will be carried out under practically equal conditions. 
The displacement tonnage, or total weight, of a warship is the capital 
with which the designer works. He may and does distribute the total 
displacement differently according to the views of the naval authority 
whom he serves, and to some extent according to his own ideas. 
For different classes of ships the dbtribution is necessarily different. 
In a battleship the percentages of displacement assigned to armour- 
protection and armament are generally greater than the corresponding 
percentages in an armoured cruiser ; while the percentages assigned 
to propelling machinery and fuel-supply in the cruiser, with higher 
speed and greater engine-power, would usually be larger than that 
for the battleship. As improvements are made in armour and its 
powers of lesiatanoe in proportion to thickness are increased, the 
weight of protective material per unit of armoured area may be 
and has been cousid^ably diminished in association with a certain 
power of reristanee to perforation. Consequently a mere comparison 
of tabulated thicknesseB of armour carried by two ships of different 
dates of construction, protected by different qualities of armour, 
would be fallacious. Furthermore, unless regard is paid to the area 
by arUiour as well as the thicknesses of plating in two ships 
of the same dite of design and with armour of the same quality, wrong 
conclusions mey be reached as to comparative defensive powers. 
Similarly in regiuri to armam careful note must be taken of the 
date of ccmstructitm of since weapons of later design are greatly 
superior to earlier guns of the same calibre in range, power and accuracy. 
Great improvameats have been made also in regard to the propelling 
apparatus of warships, enabling large economies to be effected in the 
pj^oportion of of machinery to power developed or in the 

'.power ; and in this way it 
capa<% 

for steaiwing over faMig distances. These are only samples of the 

difficulties ised muoirhig to be d^t with w|jmi comparisons of 
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att»eiapted Mwaim kdividuid ektpe ; and the 
piohl^ becomes 8t0 moie^^ (^ when squadrons or Seets are 
compared. Some widters on l^e subject, it is tro^ have treated these 
^^ciilties in a light-hearted iashion, and produced formulae or modes 
of comparisem which are quite saldsfactory to themselves, on which 
they base professedly accurate and authoritative estimateB (or typical 
* numbers ’) indicating relative ightu^ value. No one really familiar 
with the subject accepts these estamates ; it is therefore uuneoessary 
to say more about them. All that need be added is that in any 
examination mode of the taUes the fact should be recognised that 
the larger diiplacemfU of one ship of given date, when compared with 
another ship of about the same date, ought to, and as a rule does, 
indicate the possession of one or more superior qualities, either in 
defence, armament, fad supply, or equipment. The point is impor- 
tant, as for many years Brithh ships have been deliberatdy made 
larger in displacement than their contemporaries of corresponding 
classes in foreign Navies. One cause of this was for many years the 
fixed determination to endow our ships with larger supplies of fuel, 
ammunition, stores, and equipment, so that they should be superior 
to rivals in* sea-keeping capacity, and should be able to make ‘ the 
British frontier an enemy’s coast.’ No doubt in the day of battle 
offensive and defensive powers must play the greatest part ; but speed 
and coal-endurance are very important factors in naval strategy, and 
their increase necessarily involves greater sise and cost. 

In Table I there are enumerated certain particulars for ampkted 
battleships less than twenty years old. Table II contains correspond- 
ing details for armoured cruisers. Table III gives a list of armoured 
ships still building or completing, and the dates at which it is anticipated 
they will be ready for service. Taking Tables I and II, the following 
resrdts (in round figures) are obtained for ships completed at the end 
of 1908: 



BattlMblpa 

AnDoored Oroisers 

Craud Totals tor : 

Amioared Ships 


Shlpa 

Tods 

Ships 

Tods 

Ships 

Tons 

United States . . 

France . • • 

Germany . . . . . 

United States and France . 
Uiuted States and Germany . 
Frai^ and Germany . . 

Great Britain . . . . 

26 

20 

24 

46 

60 

1 44 

1 52 

340,500 

230.200 

282.700 

570.700 

623.200 
512,000 
753,900 

16 

20 

8 

35 

23 

28 

38 

186.500 

mooo 

78.500 
371,600 

mm^ 

mm 

468,300 

41 

40 

82 

81 

:n:i 

■m-, 

m 

S27.000 

415.900 

361.900 
949^ 

888.900 
779.400 1 

1,829,900 


So far as these comparisons go, therefore, Oreat Mtidn possesses 
a great preponderance in armoured ships, and tlie latest definition 
of the tw0-dPoww standard is fuMed. It may be tlioflght that 
the foregoing summary does not fairly represent relstive neval 
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iorcm, inm^ ^ tables indtide ‘ obsolescent ’ battleships and oniiseiB 
whioh a*e obtioudy unfitted for the line of battle. This critidsm, 
however, «Mi»t be applied all round, and less affects British ships ibm 
it does foreign shipe. Some guidance can be found for dealing with 
this cBffioulty in Parliam paper No. Ill of 1907, wherein the 
Admirdty pat on record their view of the subject so far as battle- 
ships are ooaoemed. In this Paper seven JJoyol SovereignSy the Nood, 
«md two CeiUurion9 were classed as obsolescent in the British 
list given in Table I ; total, eleven ships, of 146,650 tons. In the 
German Kst, five iSTaisefs and four Brandenhmgs were similarly treated ; 
total, nine ships, of 94,500 tons. In the French list, the four Amird 
TrdiouaHs, of 26,300 tons, were not included in the first class. In the 
United States list the lotoa and three Oregons were treated as obso- 
lescent, and the Texas was not included in the first class ; five ships, 
of 48,550 tons. Making these deductions, the corrected totals of 
completed battleships would stand as follows : 


— 

; 

Ship, i Tod. 

! 

Average 
nisplaoement i 
in Tone 

j United States 

21 292,000 

13,900 

1 France . 

16 203,900 

12,760 ; 

: Germany 

' United States and France 
! United States and Germany . 
i France and Germany .... 

1 Great Britain 

15 188,200 

12,650 i 

37 495,900 

36 480,200 

31 392J00 

41 607,300 

14,800 

1 


In considermg this summary it is important to remark that the 
deductions mc^e from the British list consist of vessels still fit for ser- 
vice and of muqh larger individual displacement, as well as greater 
fighting value, than the vessels deducted from foreign lists. 

Turning to Table II, there is no official guidance available, and 
personal opinion must be exercised in selecting armoured cruisers 
which may fairiy be treated as capable of taking part in fleet actions 
in assodia^cm with battleships. It is proposed to omit from the 
British list the six: and te Monmouihs, although the 

former aj?e ia»!t^> «iTijy fiQt incapable of meeting some so-called battle- 
ships in iioieeiga fleets on more than equal terms, having regard to 
deiensive as offensive powers. The total deduction would 

then besiiM^d^ of 163,000 tons. Applying similar methods to 
the Boom and three vessels of the Frim 
Wtoch are not saperior to the Betxjnsfttm, must be deducted : 
a totid of five shi{»^ From the French list must 

sbips, 

States list must be stnmk outths;. 
blosefy wsembfe the as well as the 

Sm York, which have only a very small amount of t|un 
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ii to say, firo iMps, ^ MakUig tiiM 

dttdiU3l%ofis» tho oomparatiivo fo«oe m junoottxed mmmm would stand 
CMSifollowB : 


r..' ■ . . .■■■. ■„ 

Shi^ 

Tons 

A-visrsae XSiirit4)em«nt 


of Orulsor 
latw» 

; United State« , . . , , . 

10 

140,000 

14,000 

j France. ... . . . 

10 

113,400 

11,300 

Germany . . . . . 

United States and Franee . . 

s 

33,400 

11,100 

20 

033,400 

i United States and Germany . 

18 

173,400 


i France and Germany 

13 

146,800 


Great Britain . . , . . { 


305,200 

13,900 


Combining these revised lists <d battleships and eruisers, the figures 
are : 


United States . . . . 

. 31 

Tons 

432,000 

France 

. 26 

317,300 

Germany 

. 18 

221,600 

United States and France . 

. 67 

749,300 

United States and Germany 

. 40 

663,600 

France and Germany . 

. 44 

638,900 

Great Britain .... 

. 63 

912,500 


Limits of space prevent the comparison of other classes of completed 
British and foreign ships, nor could a similar method be followed 
in regard to cruisers not attached to fleets. The numbers and types 
of cruisers and smaller vessels required for the Royal Navy must bo 
governed by the special requirements of the British Empire and not 
by an enumeration of oorreaponding vessels in foreign fleets. In 
other words the two-Powor standard does not apply ; and the matter 
is one that can only be dealt mtk satisfactorily by the naval authori- 
ties. There can be no doubt, however, that the practical cessation 
of cruiser oonstaruction from 1904 to the present year and the ‘ scrap- 
ping ’ of many useful vesseb of the class in the same period have very 
seriously reduced our available force, and that much requires to be 
done to make good these losses. In our torpedo flotillas also there 
is a necessity for continuous reconstruction and due regard to action 
taken abroad. Btill, on the whole the Prime Hinister stated the simple 
truth ih^a recsent speech : ‘ No one who is conversant with the facts oa» 
impugn the proposition . . ♦ that the British Navy it at this ommeat 
fully equal to any responiibilitiei that could e^moeival^ be thrpv^ 
upon it." TMs proposition is not disputed, but it is daiirable ^ 
emsting carcum^ not merely to acoeirt the prapotition, but 
to realise how great is the maigin of superiority we possess itt 
quence of and systematic e£N^ made during 

past twenty years by all Governments whkh have hdd effles* It is 
4so' wor& ^uotir^ ; the. . 
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9100^, k taken of tlie Dreadn&ught and Invite 

<n&fe» l»id doTO or of tlie feet that eady next year three 

improve 2^ (Timirams) will be added to the available 

farce. In dealing with the new shipbuilding programme these facts 
mast not be overiooked, or imdoly It is the strength of 

OUT fi0st €is n whuAfi that determines our safety or danger-^not our 
stiwiigth in any single typ 

Turning to ships now building cw completing, the facts, so far as 
can be asoattained at present, are sammarised in Table III for both 
battleships and armoared cruisers. Taken in connexion with preceding 
statements respecting ships completed and available for service, and 
the large margin of power in our favour shown to exist, this list of 
new construction and anticipated dates of completion must be re- 
garded as entirely satisfactory. It is true in all cases that unforeseen 
and unoontrollsble circumstances may cause the entry of ships into 
service to be delayed, and the larger the programme is in relation 
to the warship-building resources of a country, the greater must be 
the risk run in that direction. In the case of Germany this risk is 
greatest, because the programme in course of execution and that 
contemplated during the next three years makes excessively large 
demands upon the industrial resources of that country. Already 
orders for large ships have been placed with firms having little or 
no experience with work of that class, no doubt because more ex- 
perienced firms have or will have their hands kept full. On the side 
of the manufaGturers of armour, gun-mountings, and auxiliary 
machinery of all kinds, the pinch must be felt in Germany owing 
to abnormal demands made by the new programme. These circum- 
stances may be toanritor^^ but they take time and great expenditure 
for rectification. Private firms are not disposed to embark on large 
and costly eietonrions of premises and plant unless they can 
obtain guarantees of future work which will enable them to recoup 
their outlay. In this country, thanks to the great programmes of 
naval eontmetion devised and executed during the last twenty years, 
with most ef which the writer has been intimately concerned, this 
development of resources for building, anrnng, and equipping war- 
ships has hm tmiei to a point which meets and possibly exceeds 
all probaUe reqtdrements now that the demands for forei^ warships 
to hs built in €btot Britain are less than they have been in the past. 

He sub]e^t was dealt with in detail elsewhere by the writer some 
Ikae ago, and need not be discussed further now. It is most im- 
that in many recent utterances — some of 
^hiclk have approached a condirion of panic for which there was 
not a ;iihij^|0^ has been assumed that the period 

^ battksldps and armoured cruisers— fixed 

¥ the German Naval BiBb at abont three years, and for wMch the 
Uncial ptoviiida baa bean oomspqndingiy adjusted— might be 
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ot^derabl^ abridged, and probikbiy would be. iJmdy the 
tokeeppibe wit^ 

as was antiripated bj tbe writer would happen wW ships of novel 
design and unpreoedented dinaensions wefe undertaken. It is said 
too — ^perhaps on insufficient anthority-^that the designs of the later 
ships mil difier from those of vessels already laid down; if this 
happens the xecurrenoe of delays may be expected, more especially 
if the heavy armaments are altered from lldnch to i2-iach gum. 
The German Admiralty are reported to have asked the leading private 
firms to state what periods of construction could be guaranteed for 
building and completing large armoured ships, and the answers varied 
from twenty-four to tl^y months. The authority who states these 
facts suggestively adds : 

In eaoh case tbe reservation was made that the promised results could only 
be realised provided ordnance was promptly delivered. . . . Krupp’s vast works 
at Essen represent the unknown quantity ; for upon this firm must fall the whole 
burden of suf^lying the new German leviathans with armour and artillery. 
... It is recognised in Germany that in case of emergency the supply of guns 
and armour might be unequal to a severe strain, and there is talk of erecting 
a national arsenal at some point adjacent to the coast. ^ 

In the United States, thanks to private enterprise, the resources 
for warship-building, including the manufacture of armour and 
armaments, are much in excess of present requirementB or of any 
prospective programme of construction; yet experience has led to 
the allowance of three years as the period of construction for the 
largest classes of warships. In France, when it was decided to lay 
down six batldeships of the DatUon class in one year, there was anxious 
consideration of the sufficiency of the national resources for canying 
out this programme of work in a reasonable time. The final decision 
was to allow four years for the completion of the vessels, and it appears 
probable that they may not dl be finished within the stipulated 
period. 

Financial considerations play a no less important part than in- 
dustrial capacity in warship-building programmes. Germany and 
France have worked out in detail the incidence of expenditure esti- 
mated to fall on each financial year over which their programmes 
extend, on the basis of the periods of oonsteuctio® assiiped.^ If ^7 
attempt were made to quicken the rate of construction the annual 
expenditure would have to be correspondingly increased ; and alzeady* 
as is weU k^^ part of the cost of increase 

to the German Navy is being b^^ by loan. MoreoveSf the com- 
mehcement of thi Dreads type in this country in iWb has 
led the German authorities to increase (K>nsideraMy tlto ocMBt of each 
unit in the new fleet. At first it was intended to have battieshi]^ and 
armoured ctiiisers of much less aiae and c<^t timn tikose building, 

* Naioy tmgm AfimaL^ 1909, p* 191« 
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b 0 wfaea ’lifaiB Admiialtf adopted 18,000 tone as the dis< 

th* Dreaiaouokt W 17,2S0 tons as tiiftt of theltiMA- 
tlia flotman was unended, and yessels of equal 

or giwter individuid powar were provided for at greatly inoroased 
cost. For eximito, tbs origbid es^^ate for eaob armoured oruiser 
^ 1,37S,00<^ (iaduding armament), but tbe later estimate is about 
1 8OO,O0O1< i^uid it be {orgotteu that tbe most recent dedsion 
to sttp#»id»t dm Navy Bill of 1906, imd to quicken ocmstruction by 
shorteniug tbe ofldal ‘life’ of battlesWps on the Effective List, 
followed ttpott the publication (in July l«17) of Lord Tweedmouth’s 
ata t f wo"* as to relative strength ot war-fleets, first made in the 
House of Lords in reply to a speech by his predecessor. That offiraal 
paper showed (as remarked above) that in the opinion of the Ad- 
miralty nine out of a total of twenty completed German battleships 
were conMdered obsdesoent in type.’ No wonder, therefore, that 
fresh force was given to the agitation promoted by the Gorman Navy 
League for a large «id immediate inmease of the fleet. To this cause 
must be largely attributed the action taken in passing the Law of 
1908, the effect of which will be to secure the laying down in the 
four years 1908-11 of twelve battleships and four large cruisers, 
instead of seven battleships and four large cruisers as provided for 
under previous laws. It cannot be doubted that the action taken 
by Gennany has been greatly influenced, if not absolutely 
prompted, by action taken by the British Admiralty mnce 1904. 
If the traditiomd British policy had been followed— viz., to wait 
until fore^sn Navies have committed themselves to new pro^ammes 
and then to take steps to match or surpass their efforts, mking sure 
that our are comj^feted at least as soon as their rivals— it is 
probable that very large expenditure in both countides would have 
been saved. 7^ pace was forced by us in 1906-7, and now the bill 
has to be paid. May it be hoped that the lesson will not be forgotten 

in present mroumstanoeB I .... 

hftftn xaads of late that British superiority in 

speed of oosuriTuotiou for warships has been forfeited, as least as far 

as Gtemaaf is CMwenied. In support of thfe oc^nt^ comparisons 

are ptrodnoed of the periods actu^ly ooouped in building a number 
of ships in the .two ommtries during recent years. Obviously fhese 
actual petioda of eeaistnistum may be, and for many British 
have by other ,oonsidetation 8 thm the desus to 

fiinsh shktatihn eai&Bt possible dates. Sane delays have ^dne 
to iHfiMtie s, none ot whifih are pecuhar to (^t 

Britaan aidaed,.M^^ industries have be^ develop^ similw 

dshiyB havw«oe«umd^». la other oases femorfflifficulriwei^^- 

®W5e4 by Sroui huve involved uerioiia delays in the 

tion of wnylr. haji Aflccmnted for periods o^U|he 

in buddiiiig warehipi m the vl^ tea years. In the case 
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Atelealtf iKdi^e f or employ- 

loeii^ pir<aoiiliur fiiuin yetrs, aiid M 

i| ccrold be 1^ is 

no difficulty m ocumuletaUe numb^ of 

large annotiied dups, iind eempleting eatdi ship in about two years 
frcun tbe date of laying down. Ho one familiar with tilie facts as to 
the nmnufactoring^^^^^ ttis country can tihe possibility 

of doing this if it is thought det^able» or of shortei:^ that time 
in cases of em^gency. No doubt the case of the Dreainoufht]ia,& 
given rise to some misapprehensiim, but it is in no way a represen- 
tatiive case/ as can be seen by tuxinng to this Beview for April 1906, 
in which full explmiatLons were given of the special circumstances 
and arrangements. What is essential in our programmes of con- 
struction is, however, what was mentioned above : British ships 
must be laid down at such dates as will ensure liieir completion as 
soon as, and preferably somewhat earlier than, the times when their 
rivals will be finished. Our unrivalled resources, greater experience, 
and larger command of labour in the shipbtiiiding trades enable 
the Admiralty to make a later start on British ships, and yet to fulfil 
this essential condition. Not to avail ourselves of this superiority 
is to forfeit many and great advantages, the value of which has 
been demonstrated again and again. It is unwise for us to take the 
lead — as was done lour years ago — in forcing on expenditure at a 
moment when our naval supremacy is already well assured. Such 
action can only tend to provoke corresponding increase in the ex- 
penditure of other Powers, and so to demand a still further growth 
of British expenditure. Mr. McKenna put the case strongly and 
clearly at Glasgow in October last. He said : 

The w<mit possible policy for us to pursue is to fall behind in our naval equip* 
xnent, as we should therel^ risk the safety of our country ; but the next worst 
policy is needlessly to make the pace in expenditure on armaments. By doing 
BO we e^ould set the fasluon in large naval expenditure, we should exhaust 
ourselves prwoaatmely^ and we should reduce our power to expend witen occasion 
required. ... Any rise in the general level of naval power throws a heavier 
burden on us than on any other naval country, and it is the hei^t of unwisdom 
in us to invite fordgn nations to increase tl^ expendituie by at^yunoalled- 
lor parai^ of our naval i^reng^ 

The Prime Mmister, speakmg at Leeds meariy e^ 
mpe^ed aiid em|diaaised he had seld in tlw 

. inlltoth: '■ ' " ^ 

Wd ^ Britain start vdth a latge mai^ soperkir stiehl^ 

luid % as we do, u|xm what is aotuaUy being 

other alwi^, with the resouroes whkh we possess, ntsiu^ 

that V We not only do not want to take the lead ^ we 

to^ e^py^liig piwreat a new ipnrt hi shijEdnilldingv 
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wcaii®, indicating a petum to a well-ppoved 
policy# tb® d^prture from which four j^ars ago has cost this oountpy 
mn^ and wiU if, as we a^^ told, the GennanNavy Bill is 

‘ like and certain to be earned 

out now it to 

Adyootoa ef to commencement of ano great programme of 
new eonsiroOfeijtm in the next financial year have dwelt upon the 
large rednetionB in the British Vote for new shipbuilding and arma- 
ments since 1904. It may be of interest, therefore, to state how our 
actuad expenditiire <m these services dnrmg recent years compares 
with to 00*1^ other countries. Details 

can be found in Mr. Thomasson’s Return (No. 281 of 1908). Taking 
the ton finmiciid years from 1899-1900 to 1908-9 (inclusive), the 
total sums voted have been as follows (roimd figures) : — 

£ 

United States 62,800,000 

France . 53,100,000 

Germany . 60,732,000 

Great Britain . 105,934,000 

In considering these figures it must be remembered that the cost 
of building ships in this country is less than the cost elsewhere. In 
the United States and in France it is very considerably greater than 
here ; while German shipowners find it advantageous to place large 
orders in this country. According to Lloyd’s Returns the tonnage 
of merchant ships bt^t here for German owners in the three years 
1905-7 reached a total of 234,000 tons, while the total tonnage launched 
in Germany was 848,650 tons. If the inadequate allowance of 
25 per cent. exoe»} cost is made for the United States and France, 
and no similar allowance is made for German excess of cost, it will 
be seen, therelom, that over this long period Great Britain has exceeded 
considerably to two-Power standard on the side of expenditure on 
additions to navid armaments. There is no reason to suppose that 
sums expended toa have been less profitably employed tto money 
spent abroad, Ckmsequently so far as this comparison can form a 
guide to tli^ of naval supremacy we have fresh reason 

for satidbcti<m and for confidence m facing the future. 

F^om ^10 feaegoiiig ftatens^nts^ wfil be concluded that no case 
can be made lap immediately upon and rapidly executing 

ft large and eaa^ furtor programme of new construction. At 
l^sent onr poaition is one of assured supremacy at sea provided 
our oompilaied shipe are maintained in efficient condition ; while 

providfis. for its.^coD- 
mainteUmto over next thi^e yea^ even if there is no 
tock in the extottoli of the German programme. We have full 
inforitoto ^ ^ ’ ^ “0^ authorities in 

to inunetote Into, m tm as^ 

^ ..r. . • ■ ■ .'.:8 1-2 '■ 
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Tabli^ in» 

SMmhifi and Armoured Cruiserr, Bmldmg and Completing, 


Gbsat Bfimm 

Bell^ldion type ... 3 
St. Vinoent . . . 3 

Kew Battleeh^ ^ ... 1) 

New Amoared CMer ' . , 1^ 

8 

Tons 

To be Completed in 

55,800 

67,750; 

38,000 (guess) 

1909 (early) 

1910 

1911 

151,550 (approximate) 

Gbbuakt. 

Kaeean type . , . . 2 

Bbeinlaod type. ... 2 
Srsatz Beo^iw type , .3 

Blacher— armooi^ cruiser . 1 
l'aiulO---^rmoQred cruisers . 2 

36.500 

90.000 

14,700 

38.000 (approximate ) 

1900 (end) i 
>1010 

llOll i 
1909 I 
1910-11 

""" '*• 10 

178,200 

Frakcb. 

D«nt(Hi type , , . .6 

Beiiaatype-~ia3iK)ttred cruiser 2 

108,000 

27,600 

mi-12'. 

1900 

8 

135,600 

UWRPID, StAIWS. 

likliigaii type . . • 2 

Delftwwe tj^ , . . .2 

Gtak type^ * . • 2 

32,000] 

40,000 

40,000 

112,000 

1909 (end) 

1910 

1911 

0 


‘ Orders ja«t placed. 


Table I. 

pleied Ba^Ups less than Twewty years Old date of Launch 
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Tablb in. 

BMesUp <mi Amowed (kmers, JMding and Completing. 


Obxit Bbixaiw. 

BeBerophon type ... 3 

St VioosBt ... .3 

New BattkehiB ' . . 1» 

New AnaoBred Cruiser ' . . 

8 

Tbnfl 

To be Ckioipleted In 

66,800 

67,750; 

38,000 (guess) 

151,660 (approiimate) 

1909 («uty) 

1910 

1911 

Qebmaky. 

Naesautype . . . .2 

Bheinlaad type. ... 2 
Brsaiz Beou^f type . .3 

Bluoher — armour^ cruiser . 1 
F«idG--«rittouFed cruisers . 2 

10 

36,600 

90.000 

14,760 

38.000 (approximate] 

! 

1909 (end), 
.1910 

11911 j 

1909 1 

1910-U 

178,260 

Feaucb. 

Dantcm type . ... 6 

Bei]iiui^pe--amoQiedcniiser 2 > 

108,000 

27,600 

1911-121 

1909 

8 

136,500 

. • • • ? 

Delaw^et^ . . • • ? 

Uii^ ^ . . . 2 

32,000: 

40,000 

40,000 

" 112,000 

1909(end) 

1910 

1911 

■ 0 


Orders jwst placed. 
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THE BERUN CRISIS 


It may be permitted me to pidbee the subjoined reflections with 
an aQusion to the first German Bmperor. 

On the occaE^on of a great popular ovation in his favour, which 
took place not many years before his decease, Kaiser Wilhelm I., 
the grandfather of the preeent wearer of the German Imperial crown, 
is known to have turned to a personage in his immediate en- 
tourage and to have said with a smile : ‘ This is very agreeable 
to behold now ; but there was a time when these same people received 
me here in quite a difierent spirit.’ This monarch not only outlived 
his days of unpopularity in Germany, but reigned for many years 
beloved beyond measure by the people of his narrower Fatherland 
and by the whole population of the German Empire. Yet he also 
was a firm upholder to the very last of the sentiments of monarchy 
as understood by the Prussian Hohenzollems. It is true that as 
Deutscher Kaiser— President of the Confederate League known as 
the Gk»rman £mpire—he took care to be shielded in all official acts 
in the eyes of the people by the Chancellor, as his responsible minister ; 
but that ^Chancellor was Bismarck, whose power during the first 
Emperor’s reign knew hardly any limit. It should not be for- 
gotten that Kaiser Wilhelm I. issued in 1882 the following 
Beseript : 

It Is thei^om my wiU, that both in Prussia mid In the legislative bodies of 
the Empiie* no doubt shall be allowed to exist as to the eonstiMonal rights 
of myself and my sueoessots to oonduot the polioy of my Govemmmxt personallyf 
and that the idmk shall always he oontradioted that the InviolabiHty of the 
person of the King or the imoessity of responsible oounter-sigimtore has taken 
away the eharaeter of my Oovmnment documents as ind^pefi^^ Beyal 
daemons. 


well be recalled to mind when oontemi^ting the 
crisis brou^^^ by the pubheatiou* 

Gerinw and Eng^d,* of the 28 rii of October last. 

Eais^^^^l^^ IL has Imn continuously rt^roached through- 
-out': 

vA. .crii^ 



m 


ism TBB BEMLm CBT8IS 

»b<mt BO recently ^ 1906, just before the 
last dec^ons to the Eeielistag. Bence the nation was fully prepared 
to miuiifest its indignation at tha very next unqualified display of 
what regarded as ' personal r^iine.’ The outburst of anger that 
arose rimnltaneously throughout the German Em after the pub- 
lication of the so-called * Eaiscr Interview,’ whs tantamount to an 
ex^osion of pent-up dissatisi^ction has been taking root deeper 
and deeper every year in Germany in all classes of the population, 
and amongst people of cdl shades of political opinion for some time 
past. After the last memorable dissditttion of the Reichstag, and 
during the elections that subsequently followed, resulting in a tre- 
mendous set-back to Social-Democracy, and in the establishment 
of the liberal-Conservative majority in the Reichstag, I repeatedly 
pointed out that Germany was going through a state of unarmed 
revolution, that a liberal spirit was pervading the whole Empire, 
and that the national demands would have to be considered and 
conceded. In an article entitled ‘ Wilhelm 11.,’ that appeared in the 
Wettrmmter Gazette on the 11th of November of last year, the day their 
German Majesties arrived in England on a visit to the Eang and the 
Queen, I wrote on the question of the Kaiser’s ‘ personal government ’ 
as follows ; 

The question of * personal government ’ and * autocracy * has been con> 
stantly before the public during Wilhelm n."s reign ; and it was brou^t to a 
head before last year’s elections for the Keiohstag. It appears now that the 
astuteness, that has always characterised the rule of the Hohenzollerns, 
will not forsake the reigxdng monarch at the present critical stage of national 
development. Wllholiu IL’s personal predilections take him back to the 
principles of Ened^ck &e Great and the Great Elector, and further than this 
akio, to the mystic r^ts and power ^ the former wearers of the Imperial crown. 
Thm was a danger of a rilt in the relations of sovereign and people when the 
Emperor semaed to show that he laid more stress on his romantic idm of bygcme 
days than did the people he governs. Prussians and Germana are, beyond doubt, 
as a wh<ABi, imbued with the monarchic spirit ; and if the Crown and Ihe Ministers 
lead thsin aoiMudhig to the spirit of the and the requirements of modem 
thfffft is no jpirobabiUty of the realisation of a modem State on the 
lines of Soch^Sem and principles either in Prussia or Germany. 

The peopto wwttt to see their m^ brought mto harmony with 

modm life, and wotdd not bro^ the revivai of doctrines from the dusty 
Of the ltoi^ past. They do not fail to appreriate, and they are not 
dimly imdnr tovoursHe eo wdit ku« to forget in the future, the services rendered 
by the HoheanotaKS to Prussia and to Qennany. If then, as seems i^bable, 
B. and bhi ' have grasped the fact that constitutional 

omssttoxm mM made to Ssihify the Hberal spirit cd its age, a pacific develop- 
the eosieqiisfice ; and Ihis must redound to the strengthmi- 
at home and abroad. . . Theagree- 

msnis between ^ OroWn and the people in Fruseua made in 1848 ^ have to 
be revised in measwe suitable to the development of the Prussian peo|^, 
who am no kmger the fwll* M^psrisgas fa(d» ^ 

■ a .yew' ago, pW^y 

wffi aim »B a cririoumi used by 



m Tjm 

mA % Biess 4i^^ 

m^^tb «m tiiA quMtieiUB of I2i6 day---o^ govemminat 

IK^ ud partly bmaae 

hk ^dons^ ol 4ta Mtmttim 
m thrill dopieled. I zeceiTad on the 16ih of November 1907, 
ae vNhs in th^ Wesk^ a message from 

Wwbor to the elbet that the Kaleer was much pleased with the 
cimtouto of the artide. On the iBth of November, after the Bucoesaful 
imm ^ histoiio meeting between Kaiser WShelm aiKi Prince 

von B^ow, the Natioml ZeUung, one of the chief organs of the 
National liberal Pmrty— the party of the leading authorities in 
manufacture and commerce in the Empire— *wrote : " This act of 
mnnnmtion will be greeted with the most joyful satisfaction by 
the whole German people. A new epoch is approaching. Borne was 
not budt in a day. The national desires of the people are nearing 
accomplishment.’ 

Before the National Zeiitmg could speak in this strain the G^man 
Empire had, however, been shaken to its very foundations for nearly 
a fortnight by a tremendous crisis the like of which it has not faced 
since its renovation nearly thirty-nine years ago. As soon as Germans 
learnt through the semi-official Norddetiische Allgemeine Zteitung that 
the utterances attributed to the Kaiser by an English newspaper 
on the 2Bth of October were to all intents and purposes authentic, 
they felt themselves from one end of the Empire to the other 
awakened to the sense that the Kaiser’s idea of personal regime had 
carried him so far as to allow himself to further his personal policy 
by means of an interview in a foreign newspaper. ‘ There was en- 
kindled,’ said Herr Bassermann before the Reichstag, ‘ a torrent of 
boundless amazement and deep grief.’ The leader of the National 
ttiberals added that revelations of such a kind would make the 
entire world speak of dissension in German policy. ^ There is a want 
cl oonfidence in German policy,’ he said ; ^ we see at a glance why 
Gemoan policy now meets with obstacles and resistance.’ Owing 
to this, the feeling of respect for the wearer of the crown was be- 
coming impaired, and there was an almost unanimous protest against 
the K^er’s personal regime and intervention in the official policy 
of the Empire. "We wish,’ he added in the name of his party, "so 
far ae it is possible^ for trustworthy guarantees against the inter- 
vention of the personal r^ine.’ And before he sat down he declared 
witiii the approval of the House ; 

It Is the desks of my friends that the Ksis^ should be themoshb^ Isfoma^ 
witii xegaad (loud obeers) . .. • Although ooii#>oed 

that eveu these our Kaiser sprang from his d^ amdefy hx the 

welfare of his people, we must give expression to the earnest desh^^^ 

Kaiser w||3> aalNa politioal a<^vity^ iiep^ 

ConslitaiiofMd 



by deckting that tbe artick^^^^k had filled the eatire xiatibn 

mth eiabittemeat, (K)mtemation/ and rage, becatise it wa$ idt 
that ‘eonfidence k oiur trusts been ahakea. Every' 

wkiie it recognised that Qennany^s prestige had receiv^ 

a severe bioir.’ 1%e trend of his speech was to show that the so-ealled 
*interview ^ had been interpreted in Gerniany as a crass specimen 
of personal rbgii^e which was distasteful to the nation in its entirety. 
Constitutional Government was what was wanted ; the Minister, 
not the Sovereign, should be responsible to the people. The Socialist 
leader. Hen Singer, complained that the Reichstag was itself in part 
responmbie for what had taken place because it had not hitherto 
restrained the glorification of the personal regime. What Dr. Heyde- 
brandt, a Conservative Deputy, then added was significant. It was 
as follows : 

It is a question bere of a sum of anxieties, of doubts and disquietudes, which 
has been collecting for a long time past, even in circles as to whose fidelity to the 
Kaiser and the Empire there has hitherto never been any doubt. ... It would 
do the Fatherland no good to whitewash the affair. 

Prince Hatzfeldt, of the Imperial party, who stands in great 
favour with the Kaiser, impressed upon the House that the Chancellor 
and not the wearer of the crown was the responsible personage in 
the State. For the Centre party, Dr. von Hertling, who holds the 
reputation for being a speaker who always takes a temperate view pf 
things, went so far as to state frankly : 

We do not agree with what the Emperor has said, and are anxious that his 
^\■ordfl should not be regarded abroad as representing the aims of German policy. 
. . . We are obliged now to say— now at last we see the ground for the incom- 
prehensible distrust of the foreigner towards our policy. . . . What had created 
among the peoi^e so terrible a discontent and embitterment and feehng of the 
veiy deepest grief and depression was that the German Emperor did not in every 
moment t hink and feel as a Gennan. (Loud applause.) 


The South Germun Deputy, Herr Haussmum, of the People’s 
party, held the attention of the House for a long time. He said ; 

it is not oifiy the eitiaen who is overeome by fear and alarm, not only 
lowitir and the who have accustomed themselves to a point of 

view wli^ makei it eaisier for thmn to oondemm In all classes of the population, 
aw in the ofBoma* oaninos, the same view is found. In their ju^ment of me 
situatloii. all oiaasM we at one. . . . In my opinion ihe chief misfortune a that 
the hithuto «xi}«etified appearance of a hemniirig-in policy has received thrott|m 
these obwrvatifloa a documentary justificataoa. (‘ Ve^ 

Kite of the Houae.) Ihe phrase hae been spoken-- I will not 

milhons. (Cnee 



1%* tbing» l^owmr« l« tluk]* ve 
oMntw of OovoiTO^^ whkii m oaa do witilioiit a k t&e 

kiM luiij^pe^od, 01^ iiie Ocnuteari^ l^antwiiia 

fi^jba^. . . . H aothiag happens now, tie next will be l(nx|^t by the 

WltM* did the Chancellor say to the heavy indic^^ i^ainat 
his eovel^eign that he had to listen to ? For two days his Majesty’s 
person was drawn into the debates of the Imperud Ihet, mad he was 
snblected to most scathing oritidsm £rom all sides. Not once was a 
deputy called to order ! Prmce von Bulow» speaking on the first day, 
declared that grave injury had been caused by the publication in 
the 2^% Tdegraph. Lower down we shall see how he chiuracterised 
the ’ interview ’ as such. He added that immediately on reading the 
article in question, as to the disastrous consequences of which he 
could not for a moment be in doubt, he sent in his resignation, taking 
upon himself full responsibility for the mistakes which had been 
made in handling the manuscript. And he followed this up with the 
following significant declaration : 

Oenitiemea ) reoqgniti^ that the pablication of the§e uttefanosa has not 
in Bnghuid had the efieot anticipated by his Majesty the Smperor ; and, on the 
other hand, in Germany has called forth great excitement and painful regret, will 
—this fim conviction I have won in these sad days— indnoe his Majesty the 
Kaissr in fatore to impose uponhimseif, even in his private ocmveisationfl, that 
ns^e which is indispensable to a consistent policy and to the antboxity of the 
Crown. If that were not so, neither I nor any of my sucoessots oonld accept 
responsildHty fw it. 

Heir Haussmann’s picture of the irritation that has pervaded all 
classes against the Kaiser throughout Germany during the past few 
years is no exaggeration. Discontent has not merely been rampant 
amongst the lower ranks of the population, which may be said to be 
mainly under the infiuence of eloquent agitators. It has been observed 
with amazement by foreigners having access to the highest spheres of 
sociely in the capital of the Empire that the a>ction8 and sayings of 
the sovereign were being criticised trith a freedom---nay ficense—by 
persons whose loyalty to the Crown had never been o^ed in question; 
were being, indeed, criticised in terms of malevolenoe and disapproval 
qiute unkiiown in former times: t^ms that would Imve hroa^ht the 
utterets to gaol for Usemc^e^ mier Biamardc’s regime. 
guests of the Boyal Castle and wearers of his Majesty’s untfonn have 
be^ with as much wamth M ^ 

u^ as did the most ptonouneed dtmnoratic mal- 
contents in the land. More especially has this been tim cam 
the opening of the Moroccan question. DomsM iii)ridents» fioo» 
eozmected with who had for yea» ^oyed the ftiendsldp afid 



ci»i^^^ of 1^^ to mteiia% a^ tliji!^ 

difl^tant miA §mmi maUise tliat tke Kaiser lias so offeeii 
a^ psif^^ kno#i^ main cause of it all was the pre« 

vi#^ between Jum^Jf and bis people. The K^er 

did net teow^ was that shadow between and the 

na^<m refemd t® ra^ day during the crisis by the Woi^d- 

ie^ie AUffm^ ZeUmg. li has been feeely^^^s^^^^ 
after the outbreak of this crisis, it came to the ear of the Kaiser that 
very nneeeiiay mnwurks his Majesty’s person were going 

the roimd of the officers’ mess-rooms in the capital, and that his 
Majesty was nat^ extremely indicant tiiereat. There may be 
a §vaiii ds in the narrative, because it has been noteworthy during 
the last few days that his Majesty’s officers in the German capital have 
avoided all mention of politics in society. 

The JDa% Tdegraph on the day that it published the article 
mmounoed that it had received its communication from a source of 
such unimpeadiabie authority that the message conveyed therein could 
be commended to the attention of the public. This communication 
was described by its author, who calls himself a retired diplomatist, 
as ‘ a calculated indiscretion,’ but nevertheless as the substance of a 
lengthy conversation which he had recently had with the German 
Emperor. He distinctly implied, moreover, that what he called a 
* calculated indiscretion’ was tantamount to a message from the 
Kaiser to the British nation, his Majesty being sincerely desirous of 
eradicating from the British mind the obstinate misconception of the 
character of his feelings towards England. 

Prmoe von Bulow’s estimate of the so-called ‘ interview,’ as given 
before the German Reichstag, was couched in the following terms : 

Majesty the Emperor at various times made in the presence of private 
Bwgymi p«monahtiee |n!ivate statements, which have been linked together and 
puMished in the I cannot help doubting whether aU the detidls 

of these oonversattae 

In tij^y to Brixsoe von Bulow’s. description of the interview, the 

It ^Inmld be ioffirietit to say that the interview was not sought by the Daily 
WIM net given to a document of so serious a character 
nnlil every peiMble titoa to make sure that publicity was in 

vith w fe** irf tha aovere^ concerned, m^d that the matter 
cootiiiied in the Interview riq^rseented tl» eonshtere^ opinions of bis Majesty 

Tliim ii xiO dkntbt that Prince von Bulow was perfectly jusrified in 
the many of the statements made in 

in- respeot to some of them, that 
. that too strong ex- ‘ 

toftfetert only of the ' interview * 



suinmary .eoirl^^ 

^ .Eiuker' -lu^. IsmA wxtk ^ 

1^ m oocamon of the viait of the King m Aogoat Uat, In 
theae eenteiieea he oaim<^ be ohaiged with hamg iaid oa the 
OtdOitis toe thickly ; in my opinion, which is fomed from what t 
kmiw, he has said condderably less than he conid have^^ if 

he desired to do so. The German Emperor wm exceedii^ 
during last summer at the continued sus{Ucion nf his own aetiohs 
rampant in certain quarters in England, and notably orer m article 
that appeared in London dealing with the diplomarie history of the 
Boer War. In this frame of mind he complained in private convetsa- 
tions in very forcible language at Oronberg, and referred specially to his 
speech deUveied at the Guildhall in November of last year when, as he 
ssdd, he opened his heart to the Brirish nation and took them into his 
full confidence. An explanation of this part of the interview is given 
in the fcdlowing paragraph from Prince von Biilow’s Eeiehstag speech : 

Above all, we should not, in preoccupation with the material, lose sight of 
the peychologioal side. For two decades our Kaiser’s efforts have been diluted, 
often nnder very difficult conffitions, towards bringing about friendly relationship 
between England and Qermany. In these earnest and sirioere efforts he has had 
to struggla with obstacles which would have discouraged many. Sympathy 
with the wu^er indeed, an amiable trait, but it led to unjust and often 
UBxestrainea id^ks on England ; and unjimt and hateful attacks have also been 
made on Oennany from the Englidi ride. Our intentions were mbrepresented. 
Flans were attributed to us of which we had never thought. The Kaiser, however, 
filled with the weighty and accurate conviction that this condition was an 
impossiluUty for both countries, and a danger for the Civilised world, was 
imperturbably faithful to his idea, and held firmly to the goal which he had set 
hhnseH. In general, a grave injustice is dcme to our Emperor by every doubt 
as to the purity of his intentions, his ideal sentiments, and his d^pbve of the 
Fatherland. Gentlemen, we wish to avoid eveiytlung that looks hke an 
excessive suing for forei^ favour, or in any way resembles inconaistenoy or 
ci^fffiiae, but 1 know that the Kaiser, precisely because he was conscious of 
having alwa 3 rB worked industriously and rino^y for an xmdcxstanding with 
Engiaiid, felt hurt 1:^ attacks which nusrepreeented his best views. 

In these woidfi vre oen see between the lines *n effort on the part 
of the German Chancellor to ekpMn the reasom for eo* 

operaring with the author of the manuscript that found its way to 
the office tff the Dmly f elegr<»ph; for he goes on to say : ^ The Kaiser, 
in private conversations with English friends, sou^t to prove by 
to his attitude at a time of dffi for Eag^nd that he 
had been misunde and unjustly judged.* 

In Sep^to Mttioh appeared to 
/'^German durihg'to^l^^ : 

Who of GiriEto:.|i^^ 



M W 1# thoiie m^cvos^ ^ 

to wiifck attend 11^^ 

rkm llw Ito of our official poKt^ tffc <s£ Boer War tras 

deflaedoaeoa^'^ HOw <liffioithi it inlaoeof tbeleeUiigi 

of tio f anaticte te 

koom. XluKt it ^«e ixiamtaioed despite the weroi'hearted bat short- 
sifted expMiops of sentiment in t^e ooanti^^ and despite the efforts from 
abroad to diaw^iis away from it, is the lasting merit of the Kaiser and Count 
(now Ptinoe) B^w. At the very outbreak of the war the Secretary of State 
(for Forelgil AJkte) gave Sir Frank IiasoeHes the following declaration: 'As 
long as we can ooimt on respect for our rights and due regard for our interests, 
the Ctenaa Ooyer^ will not co-operate during Ike hostalities in any com* 
binarion^ and wiff not join any gronpiog of Powers that might oause inoon* 
vemence to tim Mtish Govern 

I am nOft in a portion to confirm or deny the latter part of this 
statement ; but one may assume that its accuracy could be easily 
tested. There is no doubt that the writer of this article had access to 
official sources of information in Berlin. The anon3anous author of 
the Daily Tdegra/ph ‘ interview ’ was unnecessarily reserved in laying 
on his colours in his opening paragraph ; it is therefore strange that 
he quoted as coming direct from the Kaiser the phrase that mis- 
representations and distortions of his Majesty’s words and actions 
were looked upon by him as ^ a personal insult ’ which he felt and 
resented. If his Majesty had been properly informed, he would 
have known that the vast majority of the British nation had no 
sympathy with these misrepresentations and distortions ; and, in 
that case, he would have been the last to blame them for the actions 
of others. It is known that Kaiser Wilhelm, who assumes an 
active and leadmg part in polities, is of a very sensitive nature, and 
that h^ invariably it as a personal insult to himself when the 

Geiman or the f ore Press wilfully, as he interprets their action, 
misrepresent and twist in an unfavourable sense his imrihc intentions 
and assuranees. This exaggerated j^msitiveness is of purely German 
origin, and is eommon to most Germans in public as well as private 
life, ami IauA# to nusuaderstandiiigs which would other- 

It may be respsctfully subooitted to his Maje^ that no fair critic 
in or out ci his 4wm eountry desires wUftffiy to insult him. In giving 
his ■ 'tQ . publication of the * interview ’ that caused the 

acute <dlsb th^ trhioh the German Empire passed during the 
month of November, it is abaolutdy beyond question that his Majesty's 
main obfjeot was to try to eflkiet an improvemmit in the relations of 

Hewas^tleBBp^^^ 

that ahm tim veiM Chanodlor^&umi 



tiio<a{|iisi)i 'lia . 

%(]Uy^i^i^|[ie^f to#u3B«a]r. Itiw 

mm in tiie mam a domastio isattei f<» G^csuui^ ; it was 

IdMi lip breads of Qaniiaa Ibapita. 

#(i»^ bf ^ Edwaid Gxojr is a apeeoh at SeatbcKiMi^ oa&e 
Idtfi cd Kovemb» ato sotewacthy is this otstsexioa, sM asaf be oom* 
loaadod to the oairiol attestios of Hie Genaan Esapwcn;, Hie Gersum 
Kcmiga Office, aod the Geratan naiios. Out Fiaags Seocetaiy, 
lefenisg to the debates in the Reiolmtag on the Owmaa ccys, said : 

lltereloref my only reason for introducing this subject at all is tfais-^tiiat 
the oiroujustanoes of those debates m the German Parliament were such as to 
cause l^e representatives of the various parties of the people in Germany to 
speak their mind with' exceeding freedom. Anyone who has followed those 
debates would have observed that not one wc«d was said by the representatives 
of any party in Germany which indicated on the part of the Germans any 
hostility towards this or any other country (cheers). I should like ihat this should 
he noted, should be eippreeiated, should he reciprocated and reflected in any language 
which is used in this country towards the German nation. {Renewed ekeers.) 

, Before dealing with the inaccuracies in the * interview ’ that 
Prince von]Btilow exposed, let me state that the English ‘ diplomatist,’ 
who wrote the " interview ’ that did the Kaiser such an ill turn in 
his own country, asked his Majesty not to let his name be known. 
His secret has been loyally kept in Berlin, and he himself has calmly 
looked on whilst a series of other ^en’s names, at the head of which 
stands that of the late Ambassador, Sir Frank Lascelles, have been 
dragged before the public, and the authorship of his imperfect work 
has been attributed successively to them. Surely the assumption of 
an anonymous position in such a matter is not justifiable ! 

The most palpable inaccuracy in the interview is contained in 
the lines wherein the Kaiser is made to say : " The prevmling senti- 
ment among large sections of the middle and lower classes of my own 
people is not friendly to England.’ These words, if really &om the 
Kaiser’s mouth, would have been exploited for all they were worth 
by British fommitors of strife with Germany ; it is preoiaely what 
they have be^ saying lor yearn, notwithstanding the emphatic 
denid jg^ven to such sentiments throu^out the length and breadth 
of the land. But il^oe von Bfilow dmned that the Ksiaer could 
have inade such a statement, addi]^ : 

Betw^ Gexiimuy aiid Engtm&dttusuudemtM^^ 
and setious lukundemtaudiu ; but 1 know myatif ^ be at dm wi^ enthe 

House I say that the Gecu^ iiatiou d^ 
floiui with the BfStkh uatac^ 

I-aote that :gpeafcegs' of -aK jattiee have 
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unequivocal 

liad abaadj apok^ ud the others who rose later miLilA 
protee^ti^ma. Herr Baaserinaim, th^ National liheral leader, dedared 
that the deputies in the Beicluitag must protest against the assertion 
that the Qttpman naMon was not friendly but 

even hostito to Ex]|;Iand; and his words were greeted with loud 
cheers from afl parties. Herr Wiemer declared that if the Kaiser 
really believed that a hostile feeling towards England prevailed 
amon^t the German people, he was not correctly informed. Herr 
Singer, for the Socialists, stated : ‘ The assertion that the middle 
and lower daeses in Germany were hostile to En^nd was a positive 
blow in the face of actual facte.’ On behalf of the Centre party, 
that returned over a hundred members to Parliament, Dr. von 
Hertiing emphatically declared that it was simply untrue that the 
great majority of the German people were not friendly to England. 
And Herr Haussmazm, a South German barrister, who is a leading 
member of the South German Radical or People’s party, delivered 
an extremely eloquent and pregnant speech, in the course of which 
he submitted: ‘We desire friendship with England, for whose 
achievements we have the very greatest respect.’ 

The above words are conclusive evidence of the inaccuracy 
of the anonymous diplomatist’s report of his conversation with 
the Kaiser. But have not numerous deputations from England 
been continuously hearing on German soil similar protestations for 
some years past? I think, too, 1 may claim to speak with some 
authority on this subject. Two years ago 1 conducted six intelligent 
British workmen from Gainsborough through the chief industrial 
distncts of Germany. They came in contact with manufacturers 
and workmen in dl parts of tiie Empire, starting at Crefeld and ending 
up their tour at Hamburg, after having carefully traversed the main 
nmnufacturing districts in Rhineland and Westphalia, Bavaria and 
Saxony, One of these men wrote to me after his return to England 
about his experiences during the tour. He concluded his letter as 
follows : ‘ Mimy pleasant memories will linger in my mind of the 
kind wishes expressed towards England by Germans of every station 
of Mfe.’ ‘A couple of months after their departure I had the honour 
of brixig reomved in au^ his Majesty the Kaiser, who spoke 

at length to me about the impressions these workmen had taken 
away With them !r<ms Ga^ His Majwty told me that Count 
von Posadowsl^f the Home Secretary for the Interior, had 

Jrm him full rep<»rts of the journey, in which he (his Majesty) h^ 
taken groat intereut. Bte was greatly pleased to learn that the British 
Workmen had eve r y w h ere convinced themselves that the reports of 
German animosity towards En gland were false, and that they had 
seen no trace of su<h a feeling mther ammugst their German comrades 
or amoi^t the em{doyeis of labour. 9^ey had been received with 
Vdi. ass * 



iM ^ m ^ mm mm 

imA i^mm mm 
b£ tte m^i ill il# 

S«»iA&t l^ffidiiil, ixm, tvmf jK»8ii%Ie iMKOBtiiM hkd hm mowm 
^ ft itdpe tiftt siiftilftt 

edteiifil^ni ^ Bnliili Wotj^m mmM fre^uftfttly eDme mmt to 
&mmny, ftM thftt dftiputatidixB ol Gftrm«xi wotk^^ wdidd tko bft 
M BaglaM. |j 

tixe bftenw theycdme} tbe better (said biis Ma]b^ty)rit ll'^i^~^vab^^ 
for tM iifttioi^ that pebpih of i^ ratihi in the t#o eoiihl^es tliottld come 
io oontaot with cme imoth^. Let them oome orer as oftim as possible feom 
SiiglaiKL We have hotibiing to hide &om them ami shall idways be pleased to 
show them anything we have to show. 

Some ibontiifi afterwards a London Sunday pa{>er pubHshed a 
sefios of artibloh abotit Gennaiit, and a good doal was stated thowin 
about alleged Oteftoian hostility towards England. I eontalted Count 
vOh Posadowsky, the Imperiid ItoOie Soeretary, on the Subjeet, and 
he assured me most emphatieaily that all the talk about the hostility 
of Qertuaus towards lugland Was nothing but malignailt Msohbod. 
He said he had instituted full iuqumes on this subject through his 
offieiftls who were spread all over the Empire, and the reports he had 
received showed hitu that there Wi^ not the sl^test foundation for 
the legends on this subject sent to England. 

The Ceiixtftn people awaited With ftU3dety the tesidt Of the ttieino!> 
able interview between Kaiser and Cb-aueelior on the 17th of Novem- 
ber. The Kaiser listened to PrihOe von biilow and recognised the 
mMoubnesS nf the eituatibn. The Chancellor spoke the plain and 
tmvarnished truth to his SoWsre^. Wilhetm Hie Becond at once 
peUemWod udiefU his duty fts a aoverdgn lay. The Chancellor, the 
&eldl.stag, the Prussian liinteterB, the Federal Conned Committee 
for Foreign Adairs, the Press of ail shades of political thought, v6i<»ng 
Hie tmahimOus Ibekng of the people, had spoken Unanimously to the 
Sflect that constitaHonftl mUthOili Were demanded in place of personal 
rfgiine and the personal interWstttion Of the monareh 4ii toeign aSaiie, 
and that the system that had beoii Mlo^^ during Ike past years of 
Ms ifajesty’s iOi|^ Waft Hot in aoobldanee with m ipirit of the age 
and the as^^tions of Cfermans, wfailBt ht the same ihne 

it Wal injuHoUs to C^iany^S interests ahroad. ILbi MajUflfty aotsd 
pnmnptly imd yielded, and hia action is deserihwd now as m most 
poptdar aiiep he has taken linoe he to the '^brone. fiii Wtt 
Waa pre^jhimted 

tlnSweirvel of imbho 

it a* to Mmost 
mm lanito toib 
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apiiroyed tiie dedaiatk^ mf4e by tiiji 
q^ajiaoil^ of p> tliie and as»utod Ate 

ooiteoad e^dbooav * 

However dis8atis^^<i some jonnuib are at the above declaration, 
it inu«^ be ageumed that the door is now open for an understanding 
betwie-n the Crown, the first Minister of the Crown, and the deputies 
of the linperial Diet on the question of constitutional reforms. In 
agreeing on the 17th of November to Prince von Biilow’s view of the 
rituation, his Majesty obviously admitted the necessity of granting 
the guarantees demanded by the Eeichstag. He did so of his own free 
will in deference to the wishes of the nation, and we shall soon find 
that the nation will repay him with gratitude for showing that he 
knows as a Hohenzollern how to play his part as Deutscher Kaiser 
and, as his great forbear put it, as the first servant of the State. 

The old cordial relations between Kaiser and people will now be 
restored. Kaiser Wilhelm the Second will never wilfully do an 3 rthing 
to lose the favour and affection of his people ; if, as in the present case, 
he transgresses against their well-founded wishes, he will find a way 
for setting things right again. When the Kaiser said at the Berlin 
Rathaus on the 21st of November, ‘ rising clouds shall never separate 
me and my people by casting a shadow betwixt us ’ he showed Germany 
that he had admitted his error and had yielded to the wishes of the 
people. 

Public attention has been almost exclusively diverted during the 
present crisis in Germany to its constitutional issues, so that another 
very important issue which is, as far as I can gather, very closely 
connected with the special|?iesire of the Kaiser and his Government, 
to be on amicable terms with Great Britain, has been kept in the 
background. Kaiser Wilhelm’s utterances at the Guildhall in Novem- 
ber of last year and his speech this summer on the Franco-German 
frontier are ample evidence to all but those who will not attach 
weight to his Majesty’s words that he desires and works for peace. 
But there are oth^ cogent factors that make for the maintenance of 
peace besides riie personal wishes of sovereigns. It has frequently 
been said in Germany during the past year that, had the German 
Empire been involyed in a war a couple of years ago, it would have 
taken the field with certain misgiviiigs on account of the relative 
inferiority of its artillery, but that now there would be absolutely 
no riric of failure, as the new guns had placed the country in a position 
of vast superiority over its neighbours. As, however, war ca^pt be 
oaited on alone with men and weapons, and as a nation requires the 
^ sinetre of war * as well, there are at this juncture very cogent reasons, 
b«4des the real and ^ell-founded love of peace of the monarch and 
the nation, for Germany to remain on terms of amity with her 
n^hbours. In unitary there is doubtless a good deal of ^talk 

ae^hbour ; but it must be admitted 

. . . • ■ ; 3 a'S ; . 
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to h$m reoeii% evoked a veiy warmly indited and significant com- 
{diment from Sir Bdward Qmj. According to the opinion of the 
most eminent financiers in BerHn, a campaign just now, despite the 
notary strength of the Empire, would be ve:^ fatal to its financial 
condition. Politicians and statesmen, being now fully occupkd wift 
reforms in the imperial finances, would be aghast if their labours 
were suspended by an outbreak ct war. Whether or not the financial 
difficulties under which the German Empire is now labouring are 
of a temporarj nature only, and are likely to be soon tided over, is a 
matter U|^ which well-known financial authorities do not absolutely 
agree. In miUtsry circles the views on this point are of an optimistic 
nature, and it is said there that the prevailing difficulties will soon 
be surmounted ; but in certain well-informed financial circles a very 
gloomy view, as far as I can lemm, is taken. It is there said that no 
smali anxiety prevails owing to the commission of certain inexplicable 
mistakes, and that, if wanted, real difficulty would be experienced in 
the raising of a loan. In any case my financial informants declare 
emphatically that Germany could not possibly entertain the idea 
of any big undertaking involving indefinite expenditure, even if she 
wished to do so, for at least a couple of years. 


II 

The trend of the discussion in Germany on the subject justifies 
us in believing that the sole object Kaiser Wilhelm had in con- 
senting to the publication of the Dmly Telegraph * interview ’ was to 
effect an improvement in the relations between Germany and Great 
Britain — ^a task which, as Prince von Bulow rightly said, his Majesty 
has diligently applied himself to for two decades. The Prince told 
the Beichstag that the Kaiser had recognised that the publication in 
question had not had that effect in England which was anticipated 
for it. No great nation could like to be told that the plan of 
campaign against its foe had been drawn up by a fore^n potentate ! 
What would Germans have smd if they were assured that the Tzar 
or the Emperor of Austria had drawn up the plan of campaign in 
1870-71 and not Moltke ? And if they were assured that tins was so 
by the monanshfl themselves ! 

Tbe object of the remaining lines of tins paper is to try ti> 
show to the Kaiser and to the German nation that there is no 
prospect whatever of a real friendly undexstandii^ betw^ Btitain 
and Qerinany until an agreement shall have been efieeted betV^n 
the two countries on the question of naval expert 
is the real point cd diieieiioe between B^ I 
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but it U a pdbt About wM<& the Gennaiifi take a 
yhe QanaaUB declare that they fimit have a fleet adequate to protect 
their ooaets, th^ oversea inteijests, and their oommercial relations ; 
that this fleet piust be strong enough to stand up against any foe 
whatever, strox^ enot^h to foroe the most powerful assailant to 
think twice, nay thrice, before deciding to attack it. This language 
seems to Britons to be ill-chosen, because it can only refer to Britain ; 
and in li^iand we can conceive of no reason why Britain should 
attack Germany unless forced to do so by an act of aggression on 
the part of Germany. The language is as unfortunate as that used 
by Prince von Billow on the l^h of November in the Beichstag, 
when he declared that Germany’s economic progress had transform^ 
the once ftwndly feelings entertained by at least a section of the 
British people for Germany into mistrust or apprehensions of a 
particular character, by which he meant apprehension of an invasion 
of En^bnd by Germany. The feelings, as it appears to me, of the mass 
of Biitons for Germany are quite Mendly ; and Germans are now held 
in far higher estimation in England than they Were thirty or forty 
years ago. 

Prince Billow declared that, as Germany had been compelled to 
take up world policy, the new Empire was obliged to provide itself 
with a navy adequate for the protection of German coasts, of German 
oversea interests, and of German commerce. * We had to build this 
fleet,’ said the Chancellor, ‘ and we had to build it quickly.’ 

Very well. Germany had, according to her view, to build this 
fleet ; and nobody in Britain contests her right to build whatever 
fleet she likes. But we do in Britain step in and protest, not against 
Germany’s right to build a large fleet, but — and that is a very difleient 
thing'*— against the enormous expenditure that her new point of view 
forces upon onr own citizens. We consider that Germany is building 
a much larger fleet than is necessary for the mere defensive purposes 
she says she has in view ; and as we are bound from the very conditions 
of our eidstenoe to strengthen our naval armaments in proportion 
as our neighboum aiid other> countries strengthen theirs we resent 
what we consider to be the thrusting of unnecessary expenditure upon 
us. Sir Bd^axd Grey sumined up the situation at Scarborough as 
regurih our a Jbw days ago : 

Tsiee, iCr instaiioe, cur naval power. We muaU have and we must maintain 
It It must be a naval power equal to meet and to overcome any probaWe 
eomhbiatlon which w#tt be brouiJit to bear upon us, becanae without that 
we OilB^ w no half-way house, as far as 

oonoemed, hi mval aitirs ; them no half-way house between complete safety 
■ ■■an4;iihsohite^ 

W» «te M fww, and onr ialaad population dop^^ npon 

If our coasts were blockSiaed by a 



wij^^^ poo]^ wodild be stwmMi ; Imt il 

OttCiBUCi^'a oQMti vm Uooknded, she would obtain tbot aaumnt of 
iH 3 m bnd BU^^ bt bilicut kizkds whipb aba dM not prodooa bmcilf 
fnuu inland oountriM untoucbad bj m noTd blotkada. 

Let OB oooaidflr tbe lalativa taska of the two uoTka* Tha tJidtad 
WitigdiMnn uol Ijoloud iloBa, not trtkf^g in tba OcdoiuM, bava a aOiit 
lill^; l^dai^ tium that df Gbrm^ Umnaiga 

of that abippthg of the Bcitisb EtiQ^iEO tbai baa^^^t^^ in 

1907--08 18^,668 tons, whaat 

(*ai| xoo||bly« in tba pxoportion of 4| to 1. Tba total tiada of the 
whole Bittidi Empire that has to bO deiabdad amtntiitad in 1905 to 
i,866J0«*()0(K., that of Granany to 660,885^4i.-Hi.a 
i to 1. Kbw I respeotfully auhliut that with only ^aia d^trea before 
iisthe Britiafa argument holda good tihat &a Qatman Kavy ia relatively 
to oiir own larger tlmn ia nao^^ 

The Bxitiah arguments do not appeal to the Qermana beoauaa they 
lay ‘ our Navy oonataruotion law was passed in 1900, and this law 
limit fi our number of battiaabipe to thirty-eight, but it aatabhsheB 
that number aa the limit to be obtained.* We do not, of oourBa, ask 
Qemany to repeal her law or even to amend it ; but we point out that 
the increase of the aiae and fighting strength of the new type of battle^ 
ihip now adopted by all natal Powers has vastly increased the amount 
of naval eiqounditure. Of coarse Germany’s new naval policy and 
ber naval programme have created a new condition of things in the 
North Sea. We consider that a discussion on this subject would be 
prc^tuhie and might bdp to tuneliorate the political relations of the 
two countries* Both Kaiser Wilhelm and King Edward have been 
workir^ for the peace of the worlds King Edward said at Wilhelms- 
hohe 1 ‘ Your Majesty knows that it is my gimteit wish that only 
the beat and pleasantest relations sboiild earist between the two 
nations.’ The King is bound to accept the naval policy of his people. 
This policy is to build two DteadmugkU for every one that Germany 
builds. But our Gbvenunent imnt the German Government to 
have a discussion on the question of naval expenditure. Why should 
tJiiw discussion not take place between two Great Powers whose 
Sovereigns and Govemmentsaimat the mainteoinice of general peace 
and desire mutual good relations, and whose peoples are eminently 
pacific in th^ sentiments ? The ohve branch was actually held out 
by Britmn idien the King went to Cr<mb«tg last August, and the 
Gkman Govmi^ long known that Ae Government 

are ready to diflcu^ to matter. As long aa thA question of ^val 
6ZfMn£ture is not discussed between Berlin mi 
6overeigu% no exchanges of politeness between ^e mo tro 
sections of thtir people, will be of any avail for the dwnpati^ of 
ilintnuit t|[*t pMVftils ftttd hM finvultd. And untu 
tome n^ astw ooaatiiM b* «» *««“ 




ot good t^Uam mtli eatk other. The qweticm of good lelotioBB 
b«t«^ Britain and Oennany depeads tolely on Germany’s dispositioa 
. to ditena this qaearion irith ns. 

*Bi 0 of tbe dive branoh by the Kaiser at Gronberg has 

er^tallwa pubfic opimon iii Omt and it may now be 

said tbftt tbe liberal British (klane^ have absolutely decided on a 
coBskieial^ enlw^ naval programme. This is the resdt of 
OermaiiyB unyielding attitude. No Gfovemment in England could 
ret^ ite portion i£ it were to reject the will of the nation on this 
point No Uberal Government would accept a policy of huge 
expenditure in naval construction for the mere love of doing so; 
they are meiely carrying out a policy of stem necessity. 

As thini^ are it is of course impossible for the British Government 
fufjim to approach hk Majesty or the German Government on the 
subject of a reduction of naval expenditure and armaments, for they 
imgbt iiereby^ themselves to an undesirable rebuff; but I 
firmly bebeve that the door is not closed to such a discussion. 
Indeed, 1 am disposed to emphasise most emphatically the assurance 
that the ptoposai for a discussion on the silbject of naval armaments 
and expmiditure would be welcomed in a very friendly spirit in 
Downing Street as wdl as at the British Admiralty if the slightest 
indication ci a desire for such a discussion were given from Berlin. 

It is stated in naval circles in Berlin that recent events will not 
exerrise the slightest influence on German naval expenditure generally 
or on the German naval estimates for the ensuing year. In fact we 
are told that the item for new construction and armaments for 
1909 has increased by newly 2J millions of pounds, to not far short of 
ll,000,0Q0iM as compared with 8,358,260?. last year. 

I repsat that until this wretched naval rivalry between Britain 
and Germany sbafi have been brought to an end, it is almost usel^ 
to talk of Wn gO g thi«e gocx! relations between the two countries 
for whidb Prince vm Bfllow tdls us that Kaiser Wilhelm has laboured 
for ^e liit two decades. And 1 go further and submit that, as the 
condkioil rf Angpo-Germaa relations is a most wrighty factor in 
Europemi pofltios, the prevailing unrest in Europe is bound to continue 
unrii timi sdM. It is in the power of the Kaiser, the 

^ tto paw tke way for such a solution 

wMh hriBg aboot that state of good pditical relations between 

^ ^ Bashfoi®. 
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‘WATCHMAN, WHAT OF THE NIGHT?' 


* t(€i1iiae^eg of you not to believe for one moment that an inex^rienoedf 
inadequately trained second line of citizen soldiers could cope suocesi^lly with 
the thoroughly organised, highly trained troops that would assuredly be selected 
for an attack on this country .* — Earl Boberts in the House of Lords, 
the 28rd of November, 1908. 

In the Atigust issue of this Review I was permitted to bring before 
its readers the precarmtsness of our Home Defence. It was to the 
educated men and women of the country that my remarks were 
specially addressed, and I have reason to know that the article went 
home to them. From a gentleman at a very large town, I received 
a letter saying that several ladies had read what I had written, and 
were so impressed by it that they had asked him to write to me to 
give them counsel as to how they could exert their influence prac- 
tically, in inducing others to aid in averting the dangers to which, 
owing to its jyrecariousness, our Home Defence is exposed to-day. 
This general reception of the article is eminently satisfactory, because 
it shows that the mind of England is graducdly awakening to the 
importance of Home Defence; and that the mental soil on which 
literary seed may fall is no longer unreceptive, hard or stony as it 
was a short time ago, but is ready to receive and is rapidly becoming 
prepared to assimilate, with results beneflcial to the nation, seed 
sown in future. Again, therefore, do I return in these pages to the 
subject of Home Defence, and with the same class of readers specially 
in view. 

In August I pointed out that though at that time the inter- 
national political barometer was pointing to VSet Fair/ yet some 
sudden and imexpected change might occur in the atmosphere of these 
politics, and the needle whirl round to ‘ Stormy.^ Not being either 
prophet or seer, little did I anticipate the imme<Uateness of the ‘ fall ’ 
which has since taken place. True it is that the needle is now back 
at ‘ Calm/ but whether the lull is due to the actual dying put of the 
storm, or is the precursor of an approaching devastating cyclone, 
not even the most far-seeing and experienced p(^tipal navigators 
cantdl. Fortunately we have, at the natiozial helm, men, whom all, 
irrespeotiye of party, x^ogzuse deservedly careful 
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of tlie needs end the honour of the Empire. Doubtless, hoTOver 
optiioist they may be, they in no way ignore the possibility of being 
(K)iifronted with the wo^; and necessarily one of the very fbrst pro- 
blems before ttiem for consideration is the eventual distrihurion of the 
sea ioioes and the land forces of the Empire to meet the heavy and 
sometimes oonfiioring requirements of Imperial Policy, Imperial 
Defence, and of the Security of the Home. It is with the last only 
that I am here concerned ; and let me again warn my reader, as I did 
four months ago, of the irresistible temptation that the possible 
dispersion of our militant forces over the whde huge area of Imperial 
war operations may ofier for a determined dash at the heart of the 
Empire. What we have to-day to consider is, whether in this case we 
are now ready-— or if not now, when we shall be ready— not only to 
meet and repel that possible intruder successfully, but also give 
him such a lesson as will effectually deter him, or any other Power 
similarly inclined, from essaying the experiment again. 

Now it always seems to me that our rulers, no matter to whichever 
political party they belong, steadily abstain from openly and honestly 
telling us the whole truth as regards these vitally important questions. 
The whole truth is known to every would-be hostile Power in the 
world ; it is an ‘ open’ secret ; the wisdom of withholding it from us, 
the inhabitants of Great Britain, is wisdom of the ‘ ostrich ’ states- 
manship order, so here I give my personal reading and interpretation 
of the secret. 

We are ncrf ready; at our present rate of preparation we shall not 
be ready before the fatal * Too Late ’ knell is sounded ; and finally, 
the methods of preparation adopted by the Government and the 
War Office are miserably inadequate and futile, and can result only 
in the production of a defence of the paper and cardboard kind. 

These are strong assertions, but as the first is on all hands admitted 
to be true, it is necessc^ for me to justify only the two others ; and I 
can justify them Vto the hilt * I And in doing so I deliberately appeal 
to the p^ple agai^ the Government and the War Office combined. 
But in taking this appwently strange and presumptuous course 
I am merely endeavouring, as one of the people, to act in the spirit 
of the tei^ly iprave imd solemn injuncrions imposed on us, at a time 
when our ddbnstve ccmffition at^ h^ was strictly analogous to what 
it m%ht beconm to-morrow should the fiames of war burst out in 
Europe, by one of the greatest statesmen whose names are recorded 
in our national aximds. In May 1901, during the Boer war, we 
were weQ on the way to the exhai^bn of our military resources ; we 
^6re pouring out of Groat Britain to South Africa not only every real 
soldier, but every man m whom we ootdd lay hands, and whose only 
<luaKfieirffen as^ a soliikr whs ^ he wore. Of regular 

solffiers we were bereft at home; and of gtms, those of us 

I>riund aoeneft M bm?^ forty pieces of field 



wpgPcjy i»i^ to S^t oor %alite ogiani^ « who 

mold bavo aix^lj provided witb. gons; aad now in 1908» ao. 
Q^iiig iKi^^a made rocmtl^ no tb^ aniboiify of Mr. 

IbddeJ^ il a large public raeeting^ tbc o would be almost 

Ito fl^mse tim llbrrilonid Aizn^ find itaelf anddesly 
vnitJi the defenoe of Gbe&t Britap. On the ISth of 
iiovember lieut.'^Geiieral Sir Edmond EUes, as Mr. Haldane’s mouth- 
m that, iim^ the whde of the Regular Amy would have 
be^ a^t out of the oountiy'*^ really appalling statement. It would 
be ctcmsequently on untramed aoldier8--^and with, it is true perhaps, 
more field guns, but those in the hands of incompetent gunnera— that, 
aocording to this ministeiial announcement, the proteetion of our home 
against the most highly trained troops in Europe will depend. With 
this terrible and awful future,* as honestly and authoritatively placed 
before us 500 or 600 people who were present, I turn back to 1901, to 
find perhaps light, or at all events ‘ leading.’ I find it, and on it 1 act, 
secure in the wisdom of my counsellor. That counsellor is none other 
than the late Lord Salisbury, in whose hand at that time were the 
reins of power. No one knew better than he did our well-nigh 
desperate military condition for Home Defence then ; no one would 
realise better than he our condition as it might be to-morrow. On 
the ^h or 10th of May 1901, speaking at the Albert HaU to the 
members of the Primrose League, he counselled the people of Great 
Britain in the words that follow : 

It [preparation for Home Defence] can only be set on foot in the parishes, 
it is not a thing that can come from the centre ; but if once the feeling can be 
l^mulgated abroad that it is the dutj of every able [? bodied] %gUshman to 
make hizn^elf competent to meet the invading enemy, if ever— -God forfend— 
in the course of time an invading enemy should appear— if you once impress 
on him that the defence of the country U not the huainess of the War Office or of the 
Qonemment, but the huaineaa of the people themadvea, learning in their own parishes 
the practice and the accomplishments which are necessary to make them for- 
midable in the held— you will then have a defensive force which will not only 
repel the assailimt if he oome, but will make the chance of the assailant so bad 
that no assailant will ever appear. 

These are remarkable words; Lord Saliebury could uot have 
iuteuded, however, that they should be taken literally ; it was the 
true principle of sousd Home Defence that, even with eome exaggera- 
tion, he was seeking to impress on county in that hour of dire 
need. The universaiity of the duty of all able up^n to participate 
in the defence of the hmne, and in preparing themselves for that 
participation : this is the teaching, this is l^e real eounsel of Lord 
Sahsbuty. And he seems alinost to say in as many words> ‘ it is for 
ycm, the people, not to ^ait f or the G^mment and the War 
to find but how far you are willing to go in this matter, and meanwhile 
im t^^ vrith only^^^^ snd^^i^^ steps J 

it is for you, the people, to the Govemmmit and the Wat Office 
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plably ^ hm fmr you will go ; and then, with them does 

lie the business of leodi^ you there as a defensive power in the eountry.* 
Aud it k to-day the mistake of thw authoritiesi that not only are they 
ignotaut of how far the people are wiQhng to go, not only do they fleem. 
to take no measures to feel the pulse, to * take the temperature * of the 
blood of the people on this matter, but with wearying reiterancy on 
every possibie ocoaslon they declare that the people will never go so 
far as all ex|^rienoe teaches us is the only safe and reliable haven of 
safety. Their conduct is like that of a physician who says to a 
patient, ‘ My friend, you are a weak invalid; I hai>e a medicine here 
which I know would make you well and strong, but I know you won’t 
take it, therefore I do not even ask you to do so, and 3 will put it aside,’ 
No wonder the patient does not even try to find out anything about 
the medicine and what it really is. 

I purpose, therefore, now, as one of the people, to sketch as briefly 
as possible some of the horrors before us in the case of invasion, the 
best method for saving ourselves from those horrors, and the abso- 
lute futility and childishness of the plans which in their ignorance 
of how far we are ‘ prepared to go ’ the Government and the War 
O^ce alike are pressing us to adopt. 

Taking into acoount the far too general indifference shown to 
this matter of Home Defence by the majority of the dwellers in our 
island, I am often led to ask myself whether the men and women 
in England, Scotland, and Wales have the very faintest idea of what 
the presence of an enemy who has effected a landing on our shores, 
and is intent on pushing on further inland, really means to every 
dweller in that part of the country which is in the enemy’s occupation. 
Of course the (Rubles indirectly caused all over the land, even away 
from the area where the enemy actually is — ^the fall in public 
confidence, the disruption of business, the interruption of the means 
of transit for even the most ordinary necessaries of life, and the 
resulting riot and confusion— would be felt from John o’ Groat’s 
to Land’s £ndf but it is more of the direct effects that 1 am 
thinking now. Strange to my mind it is that when talking of 
this matter of invasion I have very rarely met women who seem 
to take any Mtem matter ; they seem to regard it as purely 

a manV questioii, a m for the fighters alone. They neither 
know nor realise that in invasion, or even in the mere temporary 
occupation of a district, a town, or a village by invaders, it will not be 
the it wBI be themselves, the women and their families, that 
will be the suisrefs, the vtottms. l>t me take for illustration the 
district and village or targe oeateal town of what I will call ‘ Burley.’ 
Bn^ tfae lore^ Nowadays those invaders will be men held 

ti|^t in bonds of dmeipline* fast i%ht«r thim those our soldiers know. 

did not take jJaee in 
gmiaraily recessed ; but welL 
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deserved mvadens, our women be $af e Irom 

those mimes of and hist wbiob were common in war only 

a Mndred years ago. But i^mrt thesov there are no extremities 
leading to n^ismy, snSezing smd death to which the intruders will not 
go. Ilie first demand of the * men in possession ’ will be shelter and 
Idod. Bortu wifi the women, the children^ and the infirm old 
fathers be/ if to them remain even an outhouse or fihed for cover ; 
fortunate for them if for sustenance m available some of the crumbs 
which may fall from the invaders’ tables. And after days of misery 
and cd semi-starvation they rejoice to find the invaders moving away. 
But a shot is heard ; soon afterwards a valley ; some young son has 
been accused of firing on the unwelcome intruders. With short shrift, 
a volley terminates his brief life ; and then punishment on the village 
for the outrage. But the few pence, shillings, or perhaps pounds in their 
pockets to make up the fine are not sufficient, and as the mtruders 
leave, smoke and fire burst out from the houses, and the women and 
children find but ashes, instead of a home ; and nowhere in their own 
old homes is anywhere to lay their heads — death from starvation and 
exposure is the only end. Then with this sorrow and anguish the 
anxiety for the dear ones far away fighting, but whose life of action 
and excitement takes from theih half the weight of the troubles of the 
time. Are not the women of this country right in seeking to know 
what the Government and the War Office are doing to-day for their 
future protection ? 

And now to the measures which the combined authorities are 
taking to preserve us — old men, mothers of families, and children — ^from 
all these horrors. These great people have apparently, for purposes of 
Home Defence, grouped Lord Salisbury’s able-bodied men, constituting 
the manhood of Great Britain, into two oiasses, the * Have No Timers ’ 
and the * Have Some Timers.’ To which of these groups a man may 
elect to attach himself is the man’s afiair, not that of the authorities. 
The first-named includes, therefore, not only the men whom, in the 
general interest, it would not be well to take away even temporarily 
from civil occupations, and young fellows who are perhap the only 
breadwinners in poor f amilies, but all the host of shirkers who like to 
have time for amusement or for making their money whilst the care 
and security of the home where that money is being amassed is 
voluntarily undertaken for them by other people whp muy die ox be 
maimed in the possible death^tru^e. 

So the only material out of which to form the Army for Home 
Defence is that furnished by the group of ‘Have Some timers * ; and 
as regards these the County Associations move heaven and earrii to 
secure proselytes, and then they coax them, when obtamed, to remain 
with th^, in one district at all events, by iiiniting tes^ to 
only those details which flavour of ‘ beer and sugar.* All ttogs 
regarded by ibldi^ as disagreeabte but abscdut^y necessary in* 
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gred^Etv ia tl» Hie of a Teal aoldiOT are either deliberately Buppreesed, 
or Uddea away in the obsourity of a back place. But even then the 
time ’ at disposal is at -disposal at irregular intervals only. 
The hour or day which suits one man does not suit another. What 
could be learnt in seven days* steady continuous work may have to 
be spread over seven weeks in one case, seven months in another. 
But there must, however, be some minimum of work to justify the 
acceptance and retention of even a ‘ Have Some Timer ’ as a defender 
of our homes. And lately we have been told, on the highest authority, 
that during the first year of training each of our noble defenders must 
put in forty drills of one hour each during the 365 days ; it is hoped 
that he will be good enough, and that it will suit his personal con- 
venience and the oonvenienoe of other people under whom he may be 
working in civil life, to spend fourteen days out of the 365 in a camp ; 
and, finaDy, to qualify him to try and hit with a bullet an enemy 
who, be it remarked, may be half hidden or perhaps on the fast run 
100 to 1000 yards distant, he will be allowed to foe in the 365 days 
no fewer than twenty-eight times a loaded rifle. In the follow- 
ing 365 days he is regarded as officially stamped with the badge of 
honour ' Trained Soldier.* And to these soi~disant soldiers we, the 
people of Great Britain, may have to entrust the defence of our homes 
(when all our Regular Army is out of the country) against the onset of 
the very best of continental soldiers, each of whom has undergone for 
two whole years the severest of continuous training. 

My readers surely need not know aught of the technicalities or 
the details of learning the work of a soldier in order to determine the 
relative value of a forty-hour soldier and a two-year soldier. Let 
them apply this marvellous form of learning the soldier’s, the Home 
Defender*8 trade to any trade or profession in civil life, whether that of 
medicine, land surveying, dressmaking, carpenter, bricklayer, tinker, 
or tailor. Would they trust, buy from, or employ any one of these 
civilian ‘ Sbve Some Timers ’ ? 

And how I will narrate briefly what in connexion with this business 
of the peoj^e, this defence of our homes, took place on the 13th of 
Novemberlast, at a mee&ig at which I was present, in a Surrey district 
to which I have idteady ^ven the name of ‘ Burley.’ The population 
of * Burley * district is about 14,000, but of these some 4000 are troops 
lymg on the outskirtB ; riiey come and go, and take no part in the 
affairs of * Burley * ; it may be remarked, however, that they furnish 
to VBuiley * an objeot-ksson in the art of ‘ soldier manufacture.’ 

My ‘ B^ley ’ has its peculiarities : it comprises one very old but 
smaM vffiflge, one old large village, one large and rapidly expanding 
modem viflage. In * Buriey * are to be found nearly all classes and 
many ^caeds : some hidf^osen civfiian residents of considerable private 
*»oans ; then not a W residents of tiie retired Indian or retired British 
officer the lameidable exo€|^onS^ 
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i^loaii ^ ^ liit ; biit^^ t^ d l^m^y ^nd 

adl^er *Biwiey’ aodr ila oaao«^ laaob interest for 
lad then ¥Ni oome to wbat » red ' 

indeed ot t^^ profetdoad with a etill larger 

atuaW of peode empioyed by them, and a strong contingent of 
the BOHB^ ^ working dassesv f hese are ‘ Bufiey * in deciding 
local questions. And on the 13th of Novemb^ representatiyes of all 
these classes catne to the loed Dr^ Hdl at the invitation of the 
Oounty Ajwooiation to consider whether ^ Bwley " should contribute 
a company to the Territorid Army. ‘ Bigwigs/ representing both 
the Government and the War Office* were on the platform, and they 
spoke first, dangling the ‘Have Seme Timers* system of defence 
seductively before ‘ Burley,* and assuring * Burley ’ that any other 
system would not be accepted in this oountary. And the information 
as to the working weakness of the S 3 rstem, arising hrom the absence 
of the whole of the Eegular Amy in our time of peril, and entrusting 
the safety of ‘ Burley * to the forty-hour soldiers, was actudly volun- 
teered from the platform, or was elicited by simple questions. Then 
up rose an old hand, well known to ‘ Burley,* and he, bearing in mind 
Lord Salisbury’s decisive statement that the matter was one for 
* Burley ’ alone and not for the occupiers of the platform, propounded 
for consideration a system universally adopted in dmost all other 
countries in the civilised world, with the warranty of experience to 
back it up. That system is very simple, and may be briefly 
described as follows : 

The names of aU and every one of the young men of ‘ Burley * 
within the prescribed ages are put in a jar or bag. Say that for 
training for our defence thirty young men out of the 300 or 400 
whose names are in the jar are required. The thirty to go would 
be those whose names are drawn first from the jar. Among these 
might be found the eldest sons of a peer and of a millionaire, both 
fresh from Eton and intent on a real good time in the immediate 
future. Naturally these young fellows suggest ‘ exemption,* offering 
to find in ‘ Burley * a couple of other young men quite willing for 
a good pecuniary payment to take their places as ‘substitutes.* 
But this ‘substitute* system was one of the many contributory 
causes to the downfall of Frimee in her hopeless single against 
the dexmim invaders in 1870. The exemption would not be 
allowed Or even taken into consideratfon. Into the ranks they 
both go ; but, in theur very natural desire to serve on pleasanter 
tenmSf t^y would soon learn how to become efficient, and emerge 
to play during the remainder of their serrioe the part 
oomnriiriOhM^^ 0 <»r even offi<^, in poritio^ and 

reepiJiMMit^ their educational as w^ 

poiiliioii, Aj^ lothe dzmwii^goest^^ 
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t&o Bupj^ oithot Of Isift widowed fiiotlier and young brottet and 
edstei^, Or Of old pmntB whOBe ouly lotuge m his absence tnuat be tbe 
' bouli6i' iM nmo rOmainB on IM tiit, but the young Mow is 
fOt the oaBeOifJted, and k to be oallod out only in the Itery 

last eatti^Udty. But b^idoB thuee iMiO are exemptiDns of particular 
cases in the interest of the public. And now, though forty or 
fifty names have had to be drawn, the tOie Of thirty is complete. 
A higher Bower than oufs has determined the order of the drawing 
d the lots ; neilher Wealth, eoeial position, nor personal influence has 
been taken iHIO aeoount : in the chanoes of the drawing it has been 
share and share alike, tha sons el the peer and of the road-sweeper had 
precisely the eatne chances of serving or of not serving. Those young 
men whone names Were not drawn have run their chance with the 
others ; they in no way shirked their liability to service, and can, as 
men, look their aeleoM oomrades in the face without feeling aught 
of shame oat self-reproadli. This principle of filling the ranks of the 
Territorial Amy, ‘ Burley,’ in S|Ute of cold looks from the platform, 
eventually docidod on a« best for all the homes in ‘ Burley.’ And then 
what to substitule lor the present make-believe training? It had 
been poiutod out at a previous gathering that one year of continuous 
steady tratnkig, backed up as it would be by the instincts of 
patriotism and M-preservation, Would suffiice. Patriotism and 
sentimental Conjsidmtioas alOiie are of little value in war ; by resting 
on a basis of thorough training and the self-confidenoe engendered 
thereby, it is hoped that they will render the one-year British soldier 
the equal of the two-year soldier intruder. 

And then from the painfully <d)viou8 hostilfe platform came the 
question to the audience ; ‘ Do you desire to add the following words 
to your consent to the request to contribute a company from 
“ BuMoy ” to the Territorial Army 1 

**%e, the fionn and womea oi the district, present at this meeting, desire 
to place <m teoofd om the time has arrived ehen it shall be the 

law of the luril WiiA uwa cd disees, ixxm highest to lowest alike, shall be 
equally Mhb to undergo jssfaratioii for the dofmoe of our common home; 
and farther, that that preparation, whilst lasting ea short a time as possible, 
tiaall W ooinplete,Md effeotua^^ 

Tim r^ly was d A itfboMer W called for, both a civilian 

ii the eWnet of one of the largest 
buimwttBCs in * Bwriey ’ for the poriticn, whilst from the 

b«k at ^ m a ‘We rfl 

sedolid it I * 8c, with Ml five lax disseUrimite, this large thoroughly 
zv^fireMitat^ Md, Mowmg iiord s 

triat MMaal, iMuM (foveimm^ and War Omc(0 ^ 

atkMi at pKMcnt in ifeh. mitttter;. had -reghtdea 
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it all * o«rzL iHudiieAfi, aiid plainlj toM tlie 
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m home ought to Z7ni^ m the makhood of iihe 

i^OfM^jiuQid that /oof, not of the txi^ng.' 
And * Buirlqr ’ was hei^ to say, kte; on, k inteireouiBe : 

* We not nndemtand this system until it was ex|Mned to us at 
the meeting; why not get lid of tiiose honid names “Compulsory 
Service ” and “ Conscription,” and call it what it really is, “ Universal 
liability for Home Deface ”? * 

Kght glad was I at this breaking blear of official influence, of 
official views. * Burley ’ as one of the le§^n of communities which 
constitute Great Britun had conclusively shown the unreliability and 
the gratuitous character of the official assumption that the country 
will not even look at any form of home dedenoe better than that 
aflorded by the *Have Some Timers.* ‘Burley* had demanded 
red in lieu of sham defence. 

And then uprose the Lord Lieutenant, His Majesty’s representative 
in the county ; and to my utter amazement, this high official, in his 
parting words, instead of expressing recognition and approval of the 
real patriotic spirit shown by ‘ Burley,* and thereby encouraging other 
communities in our county to follow our example, deliberately uttered 
words of discouragement by assuring us that it would be ten years 
before the House of Commons would accept the principles involved. 
Howevfflr, ‘ Burley * remains horribly obstinate, and perhaps prefers 
to accept as a counsellor the late Lord Salisbury rather than the 
present Lord Lieutenant of the County of Surrey. 

And I doubt not that other oommunities will ere long follow our 
lead ; and ‘ Barley ’ may ever feel proud of itself and thoroughly 
self'Satisfled in having acted as the pioneer of Great Britain on the 
way to sound and efficient defence of our families, our hearths and our 
homes. 

In conclusion, let me contrast the line taken by the military authoii* 
ties a few years ago, when Lord Woiseley was in power, with that taken 
by the same authorities now. In the course of a discussion at the Boyal 
United Service Institution, when the term ‘ gates of wood * had been 
used as expressing the value of our then Home Defenders, the Volunteer 
Force, Lord Woiseley, whilst admitting the justice of the designation, 
openly said that if we caimot get gates of iron it was better to have 
‘ gates of wood * than none at dl. But he in no way conceded from 
the public bis opinion of the inadequacy of the gates as gates. 
Nowadays the autheuities seem studiously sflent as to tjhe inadequacy 
of this same force with only its name changed. They know, quite 
as well as did Lord Woiseley, that tihie security it can give is not of a 
sufficiency high order; yet they talk^f it and to it as if ^ was the 
thi^ neidly W They seem to tiu^ 

the gmd old Bri^ii^ spirit has died out*^that oombinari^ oLthe 
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spirik of die iXMSt^ and the bull-dog-and has degenerated into that 
of the name «o appropriately applied to their Force--the ‘ Terriers/ 
•My bdiief is that the old sj^t is not dead, it is only latent. Let the 
auriioriri«shGj%and honestly tell their ‘Terriers’ that they are as 
guardiamKd our homes ‘ TerriemVtmly, and nothing better. Letthem 
tell the eoimtiy that we mnat have gates of iron, and that at present 
Ihe country ia giving only * gates of wood.* My firm conviction is 
that my ledow conatrymen and conntiywomcn alike will rise to the 
appeal ; and wiflingly placing in the hands of the authorities the 
good material needed, they will insist cm the right manufacturing 
and the high tempering of the material for its purpose, and then our 
gates wfll he gates of iron or steel indeed, and will be strong enough 
to stand vdiatever skain from oversea would-be invaders may bring 
to bear agibst them. 

Lonsdale Hale. 
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AN EDUCA TIONAL SURRENDER 


Fob some years past an inoreasing number of Churchmen bave asked 
but one question in reference to each bresh attempt to deal with the 
religioua difficulty in elementary schools : Does it make the State 
deal out absolutely equal measure to all forms of religious teaching ? 
Unfortrmately not one of them has been able to stand this test. They 
have been measures of varying degrees of merit in other respects, but 
they have uniformly failed in this one. Still the situation had one en* 
couraging feature. There was a real advance on the part of Churchmen 
towards the acceptance of the principle. They might not always show 
a very clear understanding of what was involved in equality, but at least 
they recognised that it did not become them to put up with anything 
short of it. To-day this vital principle is threatened by a new and 
formidable combination of forces. The Liberal Government has intro- 
duced a third Bill, quite as destructive of equality as either of its pre- 
decessors, but difiering from them in being brought forward with an 
imposing array of official support from the Church. It was easy to 
got Churchmen to oppose an Education Bill when it was backed 
only by Mr. Birrell or Mr. McKenna, but Hie present measure has 
claims which were wanting in both the others. It is as much the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s Bill as it is Mr. Runciman’s. It embodies 
not merely what the Government are prepared to concede, but what 
the leaders of the Church are prepared to accept. This fact does 
undoubtedly give the Bill of 1908 a marked advantage over all that 
have gone before it. It cannot be dismissed with the single criticism 
that it violates the principle of equality. When Churchmen are asked 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and by a majority of the bishops, 
to hold out a Mendly hand to Mr. Runciman’s proposals, they are 
bound to give them most careful esmmination. 

It cm hardly be needful to show that the new Bill does go directly 
in Hie t0«H/h of equality of treatment «i regaide^ 

I do not believe that its aulboin themsdyes woi^^ 

description ci it. Stall, it is prudent to take n 

ami I wii out at starlang what the Government propose 



to do for ^ two foam* ci irfi^oos teaching-JOndenominational and 
Denaminalional : 

(1) In every school provided by the local education authority 
Undenoimnetional instruction must be given on five mornings in the 
week ; Denoininstional instruction WK^ be given (if accommodation 
‘can reasonably be made available’)' on mornings in the week. 
Thus the relative importance of Undenominational and Denominational 
teaching is determined by the Bill to be as five to two. 

(2) Und^minational instruction is established by the State and 
paid for by the State ; Denominational instruction must be provided 
and paid for by, or on behalf of, such parents as happen to value it. 
The one ii treated as a matter of universal utility— something for 
which Parliament thinks it necessary to provide a time and a place ; 
the other is treated as something which may have some value for A or B 
— ^there is no accounting for tastes in religion any more than in food — 
but of which the State, whose business it is to care for the community 
as a whole, knows nothing. Whatever other merits a compromise 
founded on these two foundations may have, inequality is written 
large on both of them. 

When the majority of the bishops ask Churchmen to accept such 
a measure as this it is only respectful to assume that they have 
some reason for what they do. They have opposed, and success- 
fully opposed, other Bills coming from the same quarter, though 
to eyes which have not received some special enlightenment they 
seem less objectionable than this one. What is it that has 
worked this miraculous change ? Undoubtedly ‘ compromise ’ is 
a word which has a great charm for Enghshmen, and I am 
quite conscious that to advise the rejection, absolute and final, 
of any arrangement wMch bears this attractive heading is 
to damage one’s cause at starting. But the merit of a com- 
promise, or raider its title to be called a compromise, depends 
upon its human content. Whom does it include? The answer 
commonly pven to this inquiry explains the failure of many seem- 
ingly promudiig settlwents. They have swept in those who do not 
greatly cate how a question is decided while they have left out those 
to that decision^ matter of passionate concern. These 

last are sufficieutiy damned by being labelled ^ Extremists.’ Yet in 
matters of this is always a dangerous policy. It satisfies a 

very large dass — the class which is chiefly anxious to get a controversy 
safely uhdcg ground. But where religious differences are concerned 
prematui^ buriil is often no burial. Before the grave can be filled up the 
dead man has ihKm is as great a nuisance as ever. If I am 

i%bt in my estimate of Mr. Buuciman’s Bill this is exactly what wiH 
happen if it iS passed. Ihe forces formerly in the field will be in the 
fidd again. Those who have hitherto staiven to prevent the adoption 

ofh ssttltliis^ 1 ^. year be striving to upset a settlement which 
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&«g beeiii^ if wyoi^ii iiidiiied 

1 to locafl tile lidiiQftti<«i Act. 

Few BiBii, 1 ehould saj, wero better irax&ed bom t^e pomt view 
of axif moderate man tiiaii tbbi iB-^&ted meaenre. I doubt whether 
evm ik^ who disliked It the mktanM would arouse. 

For two^^^ierattcms Nonoonforfnists had conteiitedly taxe^ 
for the support of Denominational sohocds ; who could have supposed 
that a law which did no more than rate them for the same purpose 
would evoke such a storm of opposition ? The admirers of the Act 
assured us that all this display of passion meimt nothing— that sensible 
Nonconformists would treat it with eontanpt, while the few enthu- 
siasts who might try to keep up the agitation would soon get tired of 
carrying it on at the sacrihce of their spoons and teapots. It took a 
General Election to undeceive these sanguine pdlitieians; yet the very 
men who read them the lesson three years l^^ seem quite unable to 
apply it to themselves now that the tables are turned. 

I should say all this if the opposition to Mr. Runciman’s Bill were 
really the work of Extremists. But is it ? I can only say that if it is 
the word has taken on quite a new meaning. I say nothing of the 
^ strangers ’ whose presumption in addressing a letter to their clergy 
has 80 much disturbed certain of the bishops, though I should have 
thought that the close co-operation of men so unlike in character, 
in views, and in antecedents as Lord Hugh Cecil, the Dean of Canter- 
bury and Lord Halifax would have shown how inapplicable the 
common division into Moderates and Extremists is to present circum- 
stances. But when we pass beyond the leaders so suddenly raised 
to the chief place among the assailants of the Bill, whom do we find 
among the rank and file of their supporters ? 1 declare that when 
1 hear the National Society called Extremist, I feel as though I had 
suddenly been privy to some monstrous profanity. If ever there was a 
living embodiment of caution, bordering, some might say, on timidity, 
I should have thought it was this venerable institution. Yet the 
Consultative Committee met on the very day on which the Bill was 
read a first time, and by ninety-six votes to thirty-nine refused * to 
advise Churchmen to accept any settlement which gives preferential 
treatment to Undenominational as compared with Denominational 
schools or teaching.’ It is a new thing for the National Society to 
find itself in open opposition to the majority of tibe Episcopate, and, 
(xmridering its history and character, it is not unreaaimaiMe to see 
in the Soriely’s novd attitude an overmastering sense of the gpve 
character di the situation which the action of the bii^ops has created. 

But this is not a solitary ej^unple. Next to the Natimial Soriety 
there I should say, no men kss open charge of being 

ExtreidMn than the members^ o^ Church Council. 

1 dp not <dsim for this body that it has any 8peria%go6d title to the 
name it besjA Cieru^l nor ca^ 




quite b6 l»k sample of those whom in name it represents The 

(MxkAM&m is^simply tile Lower Houses of the two Convocations--- 
assembBes in which only beneficed clergy are represented and greatly 
overwdghted by a large official element As to the Lay House, though 
I cannot say much for the method in which it is elected, its members 
are for the m<»t part the same men who are to be seen on the platform 
of eveiy meetii^ for Church objects, and form the backbone of every 
Diocesan Committee. To give a body composed of men of this type, in 
addition to a long list of deans, canons, archdeacons and rectors, the 
title of Extemniste is surely a misleadihg use of the term. Yet this is 
the body which no longer ago than last May declared for the principle 
of equality, and that in very unusual circumstances. Sir Alfred 
Cripps hiMi brought forward a resolution pledging the Council to 
support a * |ust measure to secure in all districts to Nonconformists 
no less than to Churchmen such mligious teaching as they desire for 
their children.’ The Bishop of Wakefield had moved an amend- 
ment, the gist of which was well described by the seconder as urging 
upon Churchmen the duty of first paying ‘ for sound Christian teach- 
ing in schools ’ out of the rates, and then paying out of their own 
pockets any extra money required for Denominational teaching. The 
plain issue thus raised was excellently argued, and when the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury rose to put the question he took the imusual 
course of himself winding up the debate and imploring the Council 
to vote with the Bishop of Wakefield. A more impressive speech 
1 have seldom listened to, and I remember thinking at the time that, 
unless the opponents of the amendment were very resolute, it must 
inevitably be carried. But they were resolute. When the votes 
were taken the amendment was defeated by 77 votes to 59 in the 
Clerical House and 103 to 80 in the Lay House. Even among the 
bishops five were found fmthful to the principle of equality, though 
I am sorry to say that the most conspicuous name in this minority 
now Heads the list of the supporters of Mr. Bunciman’s BiU. 

All this, it is teue, happened seven months ago, but the Arch- 
bkhop, tiiou0i he must have known that his negotiations with the 
Covemment would reach their final stage about the time that the 
Licensing ]%11 left the "Commons, has taken no steps to get this vote 
reversed. The Ccnmcil, indeed, is his own creation, but when a great 
artist is no toiiget j^eased with Ms work he prefers to keep it with 
its face to tite wall. It is a main feature in the new Episcopal policy 
that the opinions of Churcffimen should be taken for panted, and this 
may Mdp to explain tto indignation of some of their number at the 
attempt made b^^^ Hugh Oodll, the Dean of Canterbury and Lord 
Halifax to obtain iirionnaticm for the Archbishop as to the n^d of 
ChuzeMnen * m rsfemea to the negotiations now in progress.’ I do 
not wonxfor tiiat ate an^iy. No one can be expected to like seeii^ 
Ms bite Mm beeause he has neglected to do it 
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fcKT y hai 1 oouxuielfi I akouUl, i IbMc, have 

wilier eqq^^ Tky iioiiglht 

0xftoe sho^d ooaduot thei& without aay further iuior- 

maliQU m to the xidad in regard to thm. Better, it 

may have been, from Ihe point of view of thek immediate success, 
but hazdiy better as the permanent aooeptance of the measure 

that k to be foimded on 

In this pre-arranged uncertainly as to what Churdnnen think of the 
compromise we are mduoed to in<}uiring what they ought to think 
of it. Now cmy useful eiort to get at the meaning and value of the 
third Bduoation Ml must be^^ with the recognition that it involves 
a very real sacrifice on the part ci Nonoonformists, They have come 
forward with a large conoesinon. They have consented to the admis- 
sion of Denominational teaching into all Gouncil sfchools. Now, for 
the first time, these schools are to be profaned by the intrusion of 
catechisms and formulmies distinctive of particular denominations. 
The sacrifice is all the more bitter that it carries with it a slight to 
their favourite method of administration. Just when local option 
is on the eve of being applied to the licensing of public-houses, it is to be 
denied any share in the admission of Denominational teaching into 
Council sdbools. It is important to bear all this in mind because I have 
little doubt that it weighed greatly with the Archbishop. He did not 
wish to be behind the Nonconformists in generosity. But a conces- 
sion which has cost the makers of it a great deal may be quite worth- 
less to those to whom it is offered. So far as it is so in the present 
instance it makes the compromise mischievous as weU as worthless. 
Churchmen get something which they do not value, while Noncon- 
formists see their gift rejected as altogether inadequate to the situation. 

But why is this compromise worthless to Churchmen ? It would 
be enough to say, by way of answer, that it sets up in every elementary 
school included under the Bill one particular form of religious teaching 
aiid invests it with aH the sanctions that can be conferred by State 
provision and State payment. Whatever else this may be, it is not 
equality, and in the absence df skonger evidence I submit that it is 
sM unproved that one section of Churchmen is prepared to accept 
anything less. That section asks nothing which it is not willing 
that others should have also. It wants nothing for the Church of 
England which it is not prepared to share with all oti^r Churches. 
It has no objection to simple BiUe teaching being g^ven to ail children 
whose parenk desire it. It only insists that every other f am of region 
which is desired by parents shall be pven on the same eonditions. 
My Nonconformist friends think my atktude towards Dhdenomi- 
tmtiopal teaehi^ unreasonable ; I think thek attitude towards 
Denominational teaching unreasonable. Mth feeling ans now of 
longstnndk^ and^^^n^ liMy to 

Why t|^ go on laying after an unnttm^ 
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or, wb*fc make beSeve ik^ a settlement whioh only pleases 

one ol ua, that, is likdy to njake the situation better ? U they will 
.not pay for religious teaching which I like and they dislike, t have 
no wish to xaake them do it Is it iait .or reasonable in them to inrist 
on ay paymg for rehgioiis teaching which I dislike and they like? 
I am told all sides that those who value simple Bible teaching 
are an immense majority of my ooimtrymen. In that case, they 
cannot, sir^y, fold much difficulty in paying out of their ovm pockets 
for the idigion they so much love. 


I pass on from the principle of the proposed compromise to its 
probable results. We are asked to give up all but a very few Church 
schools, to see our tdigious teaching admitted to a backseat in the 
Council schook, to find in this last provision an equivalent for 
what we have surrendered. To my mind the permission to come into 
the Council schools is worse than exclusion from them. I will leave 
on one side the questions likely to arise out of the provision that limits 
us, when we have got inside a Council school, to such accommodation 
as can ‘ reasonably be made available.’ I will assume that every local 
Education Authority will do their best to make the task of the Denomi- 
national teacher easy, that they will take trouble in distributing the 
existing class-rooms, that if need be they will build new class-rooms 
for the purpose. I confine myself to the effect on the parents of this 
ostentatious inequality between Denominational and Undenominational 
teaching. They have been, accustomed in a Council school to receive 
the latter kind. If the two now started on an equal footing — ^both 
given at the same time and on the same days, and paid for out of the 
same packets — ^the newly introduced teaching would still have an initial 
disadvantage. Of this, however, Churchmen would have no right to 
complain. It is the drawback incident to a new arrangement. But 
when the new teaching is allowed on sufferance on two days in the 
week, and has to be paid for by whatever voluntary agency that has 
undertaken to keep the hat in circulation, what chance is there that 
the average parent will go out of his way to choose it in preference 
to the fon^ar teaching which he sees given every day in the week, 
and paid for out of rates levied on the whole oommumty ? In these 
days the State could not more clearly proclaim that it thinks this 
particular kind of teaching the best. Give Churchmen a fair field, and 
I do not doubt that they wili hold their own in it. It does not follow 
that they will be able to hold their own against all the prestige con- 
ferred by eadusive State patronage and State payment. 

This then is the settleinent wluch the Archbishop of Canterbury 
asks us w After years of conflict Churchmen are called 

upon to see t hei r and every other religion that possesses 

a defoute creed, taugh^^ and with special marks of in- 

feriority attadW to it. I do, not wish to use hard words. As regar^ 
the oom|Hromis6 appeals to him on its 
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GmA (kfmai m the 1th d Hey loade tiiu dm. B&m of his 
8iipp(»M8 in the Epacopite m smeieoeot cQnmti to Utepteteim* 
tial tieatmeot of UBdonoaBiaational teadiiiig, but em of thorn I will 
uot say that they have betEayad die peat oanse ^tMted to^l^ 
Beloze a man can be a traitor he must know what he » doing, and 
I do not think that tins » true in Ihdr ease. But X do say that the 
biahopB have allowed themselTes to asteay after die mxcage of a 
Kadonal Churoh and a Nadonal Ckeed, and ^at iit ddng this th^ have 
lozgottui that they are cdtos not of dm peopk of Ini^^ but of the 
Ohureh of England. however, is not an eaqpknadon that can 
give us much comfort. Errom that are nd inteudonai may be just as 
disastrous as if they were, and dm cons^t (d the l^iseopal majonty— 
happily it is only a majonty-4o Mr. Euimunan’s proposals is a ooU’ 
spicuous example of the class. Whedier it wUi be possible to defeat 
thcsd proposals in Parliament it is too early to say. But at least we 
can do our utmost towards this eiid. We have leaders already— 
better we could not desire— and before long it may appear that they 
will have no lack of foilowecs. But even if the Bill be passed it 
will only be the bepmung of a fiercer fight than any of which this 
ill-starri question has yet been the cause. In proportion as the 
Archiejuscopal compromise makes its way it will be found to have 
broupit into the educadon^ controversy not peace but a sword. 


D. C. Lathbury. 



DANGER IN INDIA 


It ia always advisabls to look faeta m the face. To cry peace when 
there is no peace may be easy ; but to do so is as futile as to plough 
the sand of tim seashore. India is seething with sedition. That, in 
plain is the gist of the matter. In Indian phraseology the 

voice patrio<^ is abroad. Whatever there may be in a name, 
the facte in thttr rodk-bed are identical. Indians (we may no longer 
speak of th e m as natives of India), so far as they possess an articulate 
voice, are tired of us, and desire to be done with us once for all. Minor 
grievances, be their sum and substance what they may, go for nothing ; 
they merely Mnge on this one and only cry, India for the Indians. 
Mr. Tdak, the spokesman of Western India, whose sympathy with 
bombs has led to his involuntary journey to the salubrious climate 
of Burmah, has stated in his writings and public speeches oyer and 
ovar again that nothing but complete independence will satisfy the 
aspirationB of his countrymen. Self-government in the sense in which 
it is possessed by Australia, Canada, and South Africa is a step which 
would meet with his august approval, always provided that it is 
rec(^nised as a step and nothing more. And the fact must be admitted 
and grasped that this Is tlie keynote of the situation. To the educated 
and it k a matter of supreme iniBfference whether 

Briikh admimstrat^on in India is good, bad, or indifferent. It is 
suffid^t to him tJiat it is iormgn, and, in logical conclusion, must 
be ritt ot If bombs can hasten the process, by all means use 
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lit it not be eappoeed that the Indito to whom we refer wiU 
admit «i*ttjH» is anythiiig good in Britisb rule H we are to belief 
dl tihat he «iU tdl ns, ^ tyranny pearpetrated from day to aay oy 
the mTit. ^ 

el u eiiitiBg in Bussia. As oompi^ and 

Qommt at • Chief Ocanmissioner of to4oy. 

Na& Siuih inne ministiiing 

Sf SS^^bSSrf hnd> ^ ownUtion 

snd^^ meethv. sad « art 

the OMBitfy to the other/ it is impressed npon all concerned, 

■ ' Ml . . 



ooiie^c^i tb# tike 3#i8li Gbv^mizmt 

demd ol Ikti^^ feeliii^, destitute of ooii8<ueiSoer h<mour, or moraStjr, 
wkose is to wnug tbe utter^^ l^e met 

oppressed eud nusQ^ It mttw uot wiiat 

the Gomuii^ does. Whatever it does, or, for the luatter xA that, 
^ves ux^one, it is dwa}^ imbued mth the most simster of motives ; 
aind the o]bven hoof is discermble, be the action or inaction 

ostensibly ev«p so innocent. Provided sufficient mud is thrown, a 
certain percentage id likely to stick ; and the mud to which we refer 
is peculiarly sticky. Credulous, illdgical, suspioious to a degree, the 
Indian is not , unnaturally convinced that if Government sddom, if 
ever, takes any steps to contradict these statements, to disprove 
these slanders, they must be true. When the most blatant and 
inflammatory articles in the newspapers are read out to an ordinaxy 
crowd of peasants under the villa^ pipalrtree when the day^s work 
is over, is it wonderful if Bama says to Govind, ‘ Is this all true ? ’ 
and Gbvind replies, ‘ It is set in print ; it m^kst be true ' t 

And so goes on the work of exciting discontent and raising feelings 
of disaffection against the Government. It is not a difficult task to 
persuade a peasantry that Government, who is the landlord, is taking 
from them three or four times the rent to which it has any just claim. 
It matters nothing that in point of fact the rent, or land tax, is 
exceedingly low, much lower than it was under any administration 
that preceded our own ; it matters nothing that now in native States 
the land is far more highly rented than in British India. Such facts 
go for nothing. For us the one fact that is patent, indisputable, and 
must be looked in the face is this, that sedition, discontent, agitation — 
call it what you will — ^is not confined to the educated classes, but is 
surging over the whole of India, from Lahore to Rangoon, imd Delhi 
to Tuticorin, 

Accentuated as the revolutionary feeling has been of late years, 
it is not altogether new. It began to assume prominence during the 
viceroyalty of Lord Ripon, when that visionary statesman accorded 
his recognition to the National Congress. This self-constituted 
representative assembly has consistently played the part of lago 
to the very susceptible Indian Othello. It has usurped the function 
of the Ex^me Left. It is now divided into two parties— the 
Nationalists or Extremists on the one huid and the Moderates on 
the other. Their domestic diierences may be left to themselves to 
decide. I^y are of little import to us. Suffice it to say that the 
main div^gmicy between Mr. Tweedle-Dum, Na^oxialist^ and Mr. 
Tweedle-Dee, Mod^te, is that the fomer wants to us 

to-day, whae the latter is willing to defer the process untB tedimirow. 
‘ Bamde * (Hail, motherland !) k the cry of bo^ and of 

every one. ‘ Who ate the English ? ’ 

ate we enslaved ? ^ ^Bem^ pasty odi hrights 4 
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civflisMatm «fc a tima when the ancestors of these islanders painted 
themedves with woad or woi^ the skins of wild beasts » * History is 
not the aiarong point of the Indian of to-day. Such are the pairot- 
ones city and jungle. Freedom, independence, 

emandpatioa, no more foreign rde, are the platform shibboleths. 

1$ a nation? Do its inhabitants constitute a ‘people* ? 
A vast deal hinges upon this question. English writers on India and 
its aiairs are never tired of impressing upon us that the answer is 
most awiir 0 *®y in the negative. What have the Punjabi, the Mahratta, 
the l^adiassi, and H^gah in common ? dust so much, English writers 
will tel pi, aa the Scotchman of Sutherlandshire and the Italian of 
Naples. Indian we ate almost tired of hearing, is as large as Europe, 
putting adde Euasia and Scandinavia, with as great a population, as 
many diverse and heterogeneous nationalities, differing* from each 
other in language, in custom, in religion, and in everything that 
makes for individuality ; and we might as well speak of the Indian 
nation as the European nation. Except for the comparatively 
brief period of British rule, India was never under one Government. 
The Great Moghul failed to achieve what we have done, and was 
unable to exert his authority over the whole of the sub-continent. 
Therefore, we are told, the various populations that compose India 
can never be one. 

To this contention Young India opposes the most emphatic contra- 
diction. India is a nation, a people, a country ; its interests and 
aspirarionB are one and unique. Baiiways, telegraphs, post-office, 
the Press, education, knowledge of English, have welded into one 
harmonious whole all the mamfoid centrifugal forces of its vast area. 
Young India will quote Switzerland as an example of a country 
with several lwigi»ges and two conflicting religions, and yet un- 
doubtedly oonstitutlng a nation. If the only tongue in which the 
Madrassi and the Bengali can communicate is English, so let it be. 
It is suffinieiit tibat a of communication exists. And it does 

esrist. The educated Indian speaks and writes in English as easily 

in hia own mother-ton^ It is in English that the most vehement 

tirades against British rule, whether printed, spoken, or dealt with 
in piivate correspondence, are hurled across the land. Politically 
speaking, I^(wpe is a auburb^^ 

The hmt eaunot be gainsiud and must be reckoned with. India 
as a idiote, to a poUtioal unit, has found a voice. There is a national 
India, to there » not a national Europe. India is articulate, and 
its univetaid ufy h for independence. The demand is fostered in a 
thous^ ways. There are endless societies, open, secret, and semi- 
tociet, ai|i with W ajm-— national independence, ^hivaji 

where, two oenturres and a half 

cl 

ia Ghwtts wd expeUed ttie Mogal 
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pownr K hjm exteioSed to tbe tea^ 

Be^l«l> li^ete tlie tmm of Sliimji and Us Mdbzatta koziemon 
z^j^reseiited notkiz^ Imt mozdear, MoodiAod^ and zobb^/ Wkat 
mattoti tki» if tke w6a|>Qo is oiie tkat oao be used agabst tke Goirem- 
moot 1 Sbiwaji's bxrtkday li oelebzated from one «de of India to 
tto other ; and the zxM>ral pointed out to iniSiOBs of credidous listens 
is that i^otker Shiwaji umy at my moment anse to deal with the 
Se^ish as the Mahratta oMeftam dM the Empexor of Delhi. 
Bimrything is turned and twisted the same purpose ; and the 
annual Gunpati celebration, which was merely a period of iK^day* 
making and rejoicing, is conyerted into a polil^cid celebration for 
the dissemination of seditioua or patiiotie speeches, whichever be the 
right term to employ. 

The native Press, whether issued in En^^yudi or the vernacular, is 
filled with the most abominable vituperations against Government 
and its servants. Is it wonderful that European officials should 
become exasperated when the most harmless and innocent action is 
immediately seized upon as a peg on which to suspend endless abuse 
and obloquy ? Nothing is spared ; nothing is sacred. English- 
women (I blush to have to write it) are persistently said to go to 
dances for the purpose of prostitution. One editor went to gaol for 
a peculiarly vile article, purporting to caricature an assembly held 
by Lord Curzon, entitled ‘ A Durbar in Hell.’ Day after day, week 
after week, the same stream of vilifioation on Government in general 
and its servants in particular is issued broadcast. Caliban has been 
given a tongue wherewith to curse his Prospero. An occasional 
prosecution serves but to make a martyr and a hero of the patriot 
who is for a time provided with board and lodging at Government 
expense. A wise Indian administrator, Mountstuart Blphinstone, 
emphatically condemned the introduction of a free Press into a 
country whose liberty was always synonymous with licence. 

Of all the departments of tlm Government of India the one which 
has most signally failed is the educational. ‘ Manners makyth man ’ 
was the aphorism of Willimn of Wykeham ; but Indian schools and 
colleges have absolutely failed to instil manners or discipline, not to 
speak of morals, into the students committed to their charge. Lakhs 
and lakhs of rupees are expended upon Government and aided institu- 
tions, with the result that there are annually turned out legions of 
young men with a smatterii^ and veneer of education, aU possessed 
with the same ambition, to <^tajn a post m satvioe or 

dse take to the law. Needless to say the suj^y of aiipirants f or 
these two professions entirdy exceeds ^ denmnd. Those who 
fail to gratify tl^iz wishes become the most bitter csiutimiatom el the 
Government whose bread timy hoped to eat ; and a ooutiderabfe 
moiety falls back lor its roti ghee upon the foundii^ of ««er-new 
viruleut anti^b^m joumak It be 
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booio«d iraa not always remunerative ; but, apart 
tlii^, tbe demand for a is ever on the increase ; 

and ^ th ia f aifa it is easy to squeeze money out of a rich fellow- 
oountrym^ by threatening him, if he does not subscribe liberaDy to 
the e^torial funds, with undesiraWe revelations in the pages of the 
unsorupulow^^^^ p^ regarding various unsavoury details of his private 
life. 

The average Indian student from the age of ten to twenty is a 
feaisoine (ufeatmpe, a^^ diflerent from a Hugby or a Harrow boy as 
can poesftdy be imagined. He has no respect for his masters, who 
are i^ir f^e moat part afraid of him j and it is a long-standing cry of 
the parents tibat he has no longer the least regard for their authority. 
The general efiect of English education is to knock on the head the 
old reigns views of collegians without substituting anything in 
their |daoe. All sense of veneration is lost, and irresponsible inde- 
pendence springs up in the patriotic soul of the young Mukarji or 
Ramohandra. Admirers of Indian curiosities could collect a fine supply 
of Indian brass in the educational institutions that a paternal Govern- 
ment has scattered about the land. The importation of a few ex- 
perienced masters from English public schools might have a very 
salutary efleot upon young India in statu jmpillari. The idea of the 
Indian student of the swnmum honum of a half-holiday is to attend 
a poUticid meeting and drink in rabid and offensive criticism of the 
British raj. But if this desirable form of entertainment is only avail- 
able where there is not a half-holiday, French leave is easily forth- 
coming. Politics before lessons any day; and politics have only 
one meaning — ‘ agin the Government.’ Nor is this craze limited to 
the students. Numbers of Indian teachers in vernacular schools 
have taken prominent parts in political agitation ; and the demoralising 
effect of this upon young minds cannot be exaggerated. The result of 
all this is that in^n schools and colleges are neither more nor less 
than ^Bsemimniea of crude and poisonous opinions. In this con- 
sideration tibe course of studies must not be overlooked. While the 
senior students are saturated with the principles of liberty and self- 
govumment, as eipoundod by MSI, Spencer, Huxley, and so on, the 
younger on«a aie, necessity perha^^^ brought up upon English 
histmty, wbkk attractive spectacle of successful 

rebelB^ afainst estidiliriied government, from Magna Charta to 
the expubiotti cd James the Second. Resistance to the monarchy is 
impMed tiiem as a virtue, and the lesson is taken to heart. 
One revelled in is the American 

the rising generation 
Boston tea party m Bombay 
ba#)^ happy sequel. 

^ always 

A oontecibute to this*^.^5^^'Sk60es8. 
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l»y «gaiiiBl 

11]^ lii^ Hitherto tiie wj mmA VBm ^ liikd 4 wlum^stlMl 

to itijJte teiTor into the HiMoo Vshomotoii. But to and l^oid 
an Aiii^ 1^00 dared to oi wbich om 

ibe EnglBli were suppoeed to be a£Eaid» and emerj^ YictorioM^^^I^^ 
tiiie Kfe-^nd-de^^ struggle. Here ma Is the 

Izidian inferior to the Japanesel Is Japhn to be independent, glorious, 
<me of the natioBS of the world, a great powers and the Indian to 
oontinue crushed, subdued, bled, a worm that will never ten ? 
Bande Mtaheram l God forbid. What Japan has done India can do. 
It is only a question of rinm, so young India thin^^^^^ the same 
splendid result will be ours. 

But the straggle with Japan is not the only lesson that the Eussian 
Empire can provide. Not extern^ only, but internal afiaiis can 
point a moral. Was not Bussian autocracy much on all fours with 
British bureaucracy in India ? Did not the Bussian people stand up 
and "gird themselves hip and thigh to shake off the oppression which 
coerced them in the name of the Czar of all the Bussias ? The weapons 
used were secret societies, anarchism, nihilism, strikes, boycott, bullets, 
and, above all, bombs. The result, so at aU events the Indian thinks, 
was success ; for is there not now a Duma, a parliament which can 
impose Magna Oharta, Habeas Corpus, and goodness knows what not, 
upon the oppressors of the poor ? Use the same weapons in India, 
and the same reaidt must be achieved. Such, at all events, is the word 
that has gone forth from Calcutta, and is published in the streets of 
Bombay. The same weapons, especially the last, the bomb. That 
apparently has come to stay. The fact that to no small extent in- 
fluenced the jury that convicted Mr. Tilak of sedition was that Mnong 
his papers were found detailed lists of the ingredients necessary for the 
manufacture of explosives. School boys scheme to obtain substances 
with which to prepare bombs from hospitals and chemists’ shops, and 
throw the crude arrieles which they turn out into the streets at night 
from the top of their houses to see what effect they will produce. 

And if Bussia has obtained a pariiament in one way, other countries 
have succeeded in arriving at the same panacea for ail evils in some 
fashion or another. A few years ago it took nearly all the resources 
of Britain to subdue a comparatively insigniflcant number of Boer 
farmers who had drawn their swords and rebelled against the Supreme 
Government. The Boers were conquered, and within m amasini^y 
short period of time they wmre pven that sdf-goveinmte tes? whi^ 
Indians are slaiving in vain. The Transvaal and the Oraiige Biw 
Cdony possess parliaments and Home Kide in spite of the fact that 
they strove to the utmost of their ability to drive out i 3 m British 
from Soi^h Africa: It must be admitt^^ that this iuiexam|iled act 
of mA gnatii mii y k not a littie pajaling to Inc^ans, if indeed the be- 
wiMerment is hnnted ti) tlm Mtemess of the compiuii^ % 
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all^pfttidtt thiit wliile one of the causes of the Boisr 
mx iris the ill-tieattiieiit of Indians by the Government of Prewdent 
Kxvi^i M ^ from the lightest relief havmg been afforded by 
Britiah ride in the two odOnka, onx Indian fellow-subjects who were 
f orm^ly ebafftieed with whips are now chastised with scorpions. 

Nor are there wanting other sets (xf circumstances to adorn the 
tale. Are Persians to be considered superior to Indians ? Are they 
better educated, more advanced in the arts and sciences, and the 
learning of the West ? Have they grander traditions and a nobler 
history? Yet Persia has now its parliament; while Indians, who 
can quote Shakespeare more freely than Englishmen, lecture on 
metaphysios, and argue a nice point of law to the distraction of a 
judge or juryi are considered worthy of nothing higher in the way of 
cilizenship than what is to be found in a seat on a municipality or a 
district local board I Is this contemptuous treatment of a nation, 
asks the university ffedgeling, to be endured? Even Turkey has 
now its Cbzistitution ; and the same arguments and comparisons, 
always to the detriment of the British Administration, are trotted out 
over and over again. 

Hatred, suspidion, mistrust, these are the feelings which are to-day 
the most pronounced on the part of Indians towards the ruling race. 
UnScrupulotts agitators scour the country and do their utmost to 
spread their pestilential opinions. They do not hesitate to tell their 
credulous listeners that Government deliberately spreads plague in 
order to bring about a decrease in the population, and that the virus 
of the fell disease is carefully instilled in the wells for the furtherance 
of this amiable purpose. Cholera and smallpox are equally employed 
as vehicles for the same vile end ; and in the case of the latter proof 
is obvious frmn the operation which Government denominates vacci- 
nation I Supir and flour for sale in the bazaars are impregnated 
with the blood of buUocks in order that the high-caste vegetarian 
Hindoos may be deflled. The employment of compressed paper 
tablets in ihfd shape of coins, wherewith to teach school children 
to county is sufficient proof that the powers that be intend to withdraw 
all metal coin from circulation, and issue tokens of leather and pig-skin 
in order that tine rd%ion of both Mahometans and Hindoos may be 
destroyed* It is difficult to argue with a people so credulous and 
ohiMiah as tbier But it is us4^s to blink our eyes to the f^ that 
the pecpk at' are saturated with ridiculous ideas of this ki^, 
^ tiiat aocmer or later the feelings engendered by the dissemination 

the iffiait must inevitably be represented by 

charaoMilile ^ 

■ Indian patriot look forward t(^ 

^ » ^ turn«d out of to 

SwnSBtary 

^ situation. Th^, it need haialy 



wc^ 1^ 

Avu^oriirapeeleflbmBei^ 1%aliiu^ytdb«BQ{t]ieii0r& 
mttlcd tbab Iwppy hnntiBg grounds in i)bo lowsar proirmoss. «s in tibo 

£ti4iik tbmks d none of tibese tibinp. He sitte^es nntoU 
to edneatian «a4 Mowledge. Me oaii peas^ e^^ draft 

cffioiftl c<n:mpon4«noe, he thiiyb, ns weB ae we oan^ Be is not only 
as good as we koineiHii^^ He is eiitir% oapahle 

of self-govetmnent, and the of his own natioiifd iJkixs. 

Let him somehow get Swiwaj, ai4 eTer 3 ^ the best in 

Ihe best of all possible o<Hin<^es. As to any details he is an abadate 
QaUio. Whether lb. Tilak is to be the Iresideiat of the fotoe Indian 
Bepuhlic, <x whetb^ some othear arfan^^mant be devised ; whether tiie 
country is to be adnunisteted as one Gover^^ or to consist of the 
United States cd India ; whether he wotald retain the Britidi Army, 
under his own orders of oonise, hke the Scottish guard of the old 
French kings, to sti&en his battalions against a Bussian or German 
invading mmy— these and dl cognate questions can be deferred until 
the hated h^idgn administration ceases to trouble his beloved country. 
That is the point that requires to be grasped. The articulate voice 
of India speaks with no uncertain sound. Swaraj, and mi end of 
foreign rule. Their oWn rule, they insist, could not worse than ours 
— ^would assuredly be better. Evmi if it were less efficient it would 
be prehiraMe. Would Englishmen, it has been asked, like to be 
ruled by Chinamen, evm if the administratiQn by Cetesthds were 
more admirable thmi that xsi the English themselves ? And Young 
India holds that we English to his countrymen represmt the barbarisis 
that the Ang^o-Samm attaches to the idea of the Chinese. In such 
circumstances it is amgnlarly undesirable to emulate the proverbial 
ostrich, and hide our faces from disagreeable facts. 

n 

Young India is a singulmrly bad student of Indian history. In the 
jaundicwd view of the ^ ^ B.A.,rprior to the advent of Brit^h 
rule there existed throughout Jus cpu^ a goldaa age In which 
happiness and inxnpexity were universally enjo 3 red. The evedastlng 
wars in winch bom time immex^ was Ranged 

are aU togetten by tins budding ridmr of li^ No famines, he 
seriously bd^es, ever troubled his iortonate prcgemtoca in the 
palmy dap when the duldxen of Bhawani and Indra warn undbturbed 
in theb doiKunions. 
us of faxubne 

cmr own in wl^ 
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prewiit^ appiicaticai of my remedial measures. Plague, he 
thinks, oaaie oidy with the English, forgetful of its awful ravag4 in 
•bygone days ; forgetful that vast cities like old Goa and Bijapore 
were depopulated by it, and that the wife of the emperor AuiunzelSie 
was one of its victims. That uudw Moghul viceroys and deputies 
human heads were accepted in lieu of land revenue has passed out of 
remembrance. The endless mtemeoine contests, the frightful religious 
intolerance, the hopdess insecurity which compelled the peasant 
to plough his field with his matchlock by his side, and left him no 
assurance whatever that he would be allowed to reap what he had 
sown ; the ravages of Pindharies, whose playful way of inducing the 
village banker to hand over his wealth was to insert his head into a 
bag of red-hot ashes ; the systematised murder by Thugs, the corruption 
and venality of the so-called courts of justice — ^all these things, so far 
as Young India is concerned, might never have existed. 

But even admitlang that he will acknowledge the existence of 
some few grains of wheat in what he would designate this vast granary 
of chaff, he has one invariable reply. At all events the money did not 
go out of the country. Next in order to the main fact that we are in 
India at all, this is his stock grievance — ^that the money now goes out 
of the country, while it formerly did not. Facts are the last thing 
that the Indian Caras to assimilate, and that in actuality the case is 
that under British rule money comes into the country is one that 
never occurs to him. Certainly he is doing his best at the present 
time to interrupt this process by inducing an atmosphere of political 
insecurity which makes the capitalist hesitate to invest his money 
in a country whose inhabitants appear intent upon driving out the 
only settled government which they ever possessed. Kailways, 
coastii^ steamers, roads, vast systems of canals and irrigation which 
have turned ttie wMerness into fertile land, telegraphs, post ofEco, 
tramways, factories, millB — all these blessings of civilisation are due 
to the capital which has been poured into India. If the Govern^ 

ment can bcnxow in Ijondon for reproductive public works at less 
than four per cent, and make a profit of six or more per cent, upon its 
outlay, the gsdn to the country needs no demonstration ; but the 
payment of the four per cent to the London capitalist is stigmatised 
as robbery, and the ceaseless cry goes forth that the wealth of the 
oountiy k iiraiTiad away. Australia, Canada, the Argentine, 

not to speak of other countries, are only too glad to borrow money 
brom logp the development of thrir territories ; and when the 

capital thne obtained pays hand over fist there is no talk of ruination 
oonseqnent on the necessity of paying the lender his interest. There 
is |!len<y of cOj^tal avaalable in India ; but a paltry three or four per 
haif,^ temptation to the investor when money-lending at what 
may mm io cent fwr c^t. before the transaction is terminated is 
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In dom x^tionsMp to tke grievance that the money goes out 
of ^ iK^ is the deatrootdon ol native induetciee. Perhapa the 
moat pfoimnent of these is weaving. The village hand- weaveif has' 
nndotthtedly suffered ; thoo^ Imiia is not the only country in which 
the intaroduotion of machinery and manufactures on a large scale 
has extinguished the humble loom. But if individual8 have been 
driven to seek other occupations the population as a whole has 
^ined. For one man who has lost his employment many have ob- 
tained remunerative occupations in the spinning and weaving milla 
which have sprang up, not only in the Presidency towns, but in 
numerous mofussil centres, and threaten to compete seriously with 
Manchester. But there are none so blind as those who refuse to see, 
and Young India’s eyes are persistently closed to patent facts. 

To consider all the minor grievances which are constantly set 
forth in the Press and on the platform would take more space than 
could here be afforded. A few, however, may be referred to. One 
of them is the administration of the forests. These are the property 
of Government, and they constitute domains of immense value. 
Under previous administrations they received scant attention; and 
the denudation of vast areas which were once rich reserves of timber, 
apart from the loss to the resources of the State, exercised a dele- 
tcuious effect upon the rainfall. The reafforestation of the forest 
lands has for many years constituted one of the most important 
points of our administration. The forest department, after many 
years of struggle, at length p&ya its way. But the conservation of 
these invaluable estates is represented as an intolerable grievance. 
Why not allow anyone who likes to out down as many trees as he 
may desire for the building of a house or farmstead ? Why not permit 
the cattle-owner to pasture his cows, buffaloes, and goats in the 
recesses of the forests, regardless of the injury that they must neces- 
sarily do to the young growth ? As a matter of fact the utmost con- 
cessions compatiUe with the spread of arboriculture are freely 
granted, passes for grazing being issued upon the payment of a 
nominal fee. But nothing less than the right to play havoc witli 
the plantations which are protected in his own interest will satisfy 
the peasant proprietor. Argument is unavailing in the face of per- 
sistent determination to listen to none; and Indian editors write 
seosarional paragraphs on the tyranny of the British raj in connection 
with forests on behalf of those in whose interesto they would not 
themsdves lift a littiie ffs^er. 

The more personal grievances of the educated dbases may be 
bri^y considered. The first eff these is that youths who to 
compete for the Indian CSvfi Service are coifigpeSed to uadm^ake 
the expensive journey to Eng^nd, and undergo stiB more 
expenrive training m country* Thm» shouM^ tlmy Mst^ he 
simultaneous examinations in Cideutta, Madras, and Bombay* 
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oertwa mmbers of the Service have been efficient officers 

iiia 7 be frAnkly admtted. Bnt their success is due to their training 
’ at Bngliah universities ; and they would certainly not have attained 
it under other conditions, Kipling's reflection that they know little 
of Epi^nd who only England know has its converse : they know 
litde of Ingjand who do not know England itself at all. Simultaneous 
examinatiottB in India would mean that Indianfl would enter the 
Service without that social and liberal education and training which 
only England can afiord. Not only this, but with the Indian facility 
for cramming and passing examinations, the cadre of the Service 
would soon for the most part be filled by Indians, most of them 
Hindoos, and most of these Bengalis, to the exclusion of Englishmen. 
It wotdd be impossible to maintain the high standard of British 
administration in such oircumstanoes, if, indeed, the administration 
could continue to exist at all. 

But over and above all these and many other cries which are 
too numerous to capitulate, always excepting the fact that we are 
there at all and the alleged drain of money, is the vexed social 
question. Kipling may be again referred to : East is East, and West 
is West, he tells us ; and never the two shall meet ; and endeavours 
which have been made over and over again, chiefly by us, to refute 
this maxim have ended in failure. In every station in India there 
is a club and a gymkhana, or perhaps one institution combining the 
two. Practically in one and all of these it is laid down in the rules 
that no native of India may become a member. If there is occasionally 
an exception it is only on behalf of some Indian who is a judge or a 
magistrate. No independent barrister would have the faintest chance 
of admission, although when reading for the Bar in London he may 
have been a welcome guest in good houses. A set of tennis in which 
Europeans and Indians were playing together, especially if any of 
the former weire Englishwomen, would be a thing unheard of. The 
subject is a thorny one, and there is much to be said on behalf of, 
as well as against, this cleavage. The French and the Portuguese 
were hail fdlow well met with the Indians, and they failed. We have 
been excfluiive, so to speak, white Brahmins, and we hold the country. 
There are many Hindoo and Parsee dubs to which no European 
would be admitted as a member. Perhaps the Indian who is received 
into London sodd^y would hardly have so cordial a welcome if he 
pCBseesed a wife, m wives, locked up in his house in the suburbs, 
upcm whom ^w^ consider it profanaticm for his host to cast his 
©yes. TO be saki for and against, the fact remains in- 

disputal^ that Soxc^peans will not accept Indians on equal terms in 
thft fact reinains that to the Indians t^ oonsti- 
tutes an sto* It is not in the least that the Indian would 

be hapg^f opened to him, but he is intensely 

because it is closed. 
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fhiiB for one roMon aftw anotlior &6 of mtagon^ is 
abroftd* M there was aoytluxsg needed to stitiiiilate the disHkei to 
infiame the suspicion and hatred, with which the Indian regards 
the ruling race (ae if the mere term were not sufl^cient !), it is the 
action of certmn Englishmen who tdi him that the treatment accorded 
him by their countrymen is intoleraUe, and that he is intellectually, 
morally, politically, their superior. In the Napoleonic wars there 
were cdways Englishmen who avowedly sympathised with the enemies 
of their country. In the Transvaal war there were pro-Boers ; and 
now we have the edif3dng spectacle of itinerant members of Parlia- 
ment courting popularity with Indians by pandering to thmr worst 
prejudices and aiding the catise of sedition. The harm done by 
Mr. Keir Hardie during his peregrinations in India is incalculable. 
Allowances may be made for his ignorance, but what allowances 
can be made for retired members of the Indian Civil Service who on 
their return to this country devote themselves to the vilification 
of the Gk)vemment which they have served, and on whose pension 
they subsist, and to assuring our Indian feUow-subjects that they 
are the most persecuted and ill-treated of mankind ? To refer to 
these gentiemen by name would be to advertise them. It is, to say 
the least, inexplicable how old familiar friends who have done us 
this dishonour can be allowed to retain their pensions. 

Is there no other side to the shield ? Let us see. Our reflections 
have been principally concerned with British India. There are, 
however, the Native States. That some of the ruling chiefs have 
no personal predilection for Englishmen is no secret. But it is equally 
true that they are fully aware that their political existence is in- 
separably bound up with our own, and their interests are identical 
with those of the British raj. But consistency and logic are of frugal 
growth in the East. An i^tator against any particular Native State 
will meet with scant ceremony in the borders of that jurisdiction; 
nevertheless agitators against British administration find S3mipathetic 
audiences in many of the States, nor do they meet with much inter- 
ference from the State authorities. But, on the whole, it may be 
anticipated that in the hour of need the resources of native princes 
would be employed in our behalf. 

But in British India ? Frankly it must be conceded that there 
is but little silver lining to the cloud. The Pars^, of course, are on 
our side, but they constitute a community that is numerically in- 
ferior to our cwn, and they are looked upon as fore^eis by PBndoos 
and Mahometans. It is confidently asserted that Mahometans at 
all events are for us. Certainly the followers of the Prophet have 
no wish to be ruled by Hindoos, and that is a not impossible finak 
of the present agitation. Apart from that, why should they be on 
our side ? They are accorded religious freedom, as is everyone else ; 
but they are worsted day by day in the Btrug§^e for es^nce by 
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the Hindoos. Everything now goes by exaininiition, and Mahometans 
in intdlectual oompetition ore left far behind by the hereditary 
opponents of their faith. Government may build special coUeges 
for Mahometans and express a desire to give them all encourage- 
ment ; but the loaves and fishes of Government employment go to 
the suGoessful passer of examinations, and the Mahometans are left 
on one cdde. In the case of district local boards and municipalities 
the Mahometan minority asks for special representation, but their 
re<}_u6st is not granted. There is no great reason for Mahometans 
to enthuse on our administration ; and, in fact, what have they, or 
for the matter of that have such Hindoos as vaunt their loyalty, done 
for us in the existing stormy period? Except to pass resolutions 
condemning bombs and asseverating their devotion to the Crown, 
they have done practically nothing ; their professions have not 
crystallised into facts. In the Bombay riots that were engineered 
on the occasion of the trial of Mr. Tilak, the Indian justices of the 
peace did nothing to justify their existence. Those who pose as our 
friends have to learn that mere protestations do not inspire our confi- 
dence in their goodwill and friendship. Our enemies abnost excite 
our admiration by their ceaseless energy, activity, and determination. 
Our friends expect us to be satisfied with empty words. 

But, it will be urged, however gloomy be the picture of Indian 
society in general, the native army is splendidly loyal and above 
suspicion, and this is fortunately true. In the last few years overtures 
have been made to many a regiment by sedition-mongers to rise 
against their English masters, with the sole result that the advances 
have been ignominiously rejected. But even here excessive confi- 
dence might be misplaced. Mountstuart Elphinstone, whose opinion 
on a free Press has been quoted, spoke of the native army as a delicate 
and dangerous machine which a little mismanagement might easily 
turn against us. As compared with 1857, it has to be remembered 
that there exists no king of Delhi whose flag might tempt them to 
swerve from their all^anoe to ours. Sepoys are hardly likely to 
mutiny on behalf of Tilak Maharaj. Nevertheless the army has its 
grievances. It is not disloyal ; but a spirit of discontent is abroad. 
The work that is expected of officers and men has enormously in- 
creaiBed of late years. There used to be the drill season in the cold 
weather ; now it is drill season all the year round, with everlasting 
mancedvres and field exercises and insistence on a far higher standard 
in musketry. Theur uniform, they say, is worn out nowadays with 
deplorabie rai^ty, and they have for the most part to replace it 
at their own cost, and no idgh posts in the Service are available 
for them. The war-worn Subedar who has fought for the Sirkar in 
a dozen whoae breast is covered with medals, is under 

the ord^ of youT>g«st subalteni from Sandhurst ; while he 
f to in t he Ereneh army in Algeria and the Russian army 
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bftTi c^oeiis firom ^Pans (kt Si Pet^bft|g under Iiis command. 
1%o units who compose tie natit| |e|iton& o from the viUages 
and are of the people, and there is no f^eikfic reeson why thw interests 
should diverge fr(to those of the population at large. Officers and 
men cannot but be aware of the sedition that is flaunted abroad ; 
and they must ask themselves whether a Government that allows 
itself to be so consistently vilified is in truth worthy of their support. 
While at present the behaviour of the army is admirable, it might 
be rash to expect it to resist indefinitely the temptations to wlioh 
it is necessarily exposed. 

The event® of the last few weeb accentuate the gravity of the 
flYifttiTig situation. The attempt upon the life of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, an officer whose attitude to the Indian races has 
been more than sympathetic,, demonstrates that the war of assassina- 
tion accepted by the leaders of sedition is against Englishmen as 
Englishmen, apart from their personal characteristics. The public 
demonstration in Calcutta on the occasion of the funeral of Kanai, 
who was hanged for the murder of the approver Gossain in the Alipore 
jail, points unmistakably to the opinion of the public regarding 
sedition and anarchism. There is but scant encouragement to be 
derived from the Calcutta telegram which informs us that ‘ the im- 
mense majority of Indians are loyal, but are sitting on the fence, 
because they mistrust British power to protect them.’ The murder of 
approvers and of police officers, coupled with the mutilation of the 
statue of Queen Victoria at Nagpore, justifies the English newspaper 
headings, ‘ Unrest in India, Popular Sympathy with Disloyalty.’ 

Our enemies in India are many ; our real friends on whom we 
can rely in case of need are not so many. The articulate voice of 
India that, not without some justice, claims to represent the majority, 
emphatically records its conviction that we ought to leave the Indians 
to themselves and depart bag and baggage. Let this fact be recog- 
nised ; let the converse be also recognised, that our rule, in spite 
of mistakes, is on the whole a just and beneficent rule, and that its 
supersession would only result in untold misery to millions and millions 
of people who live happily under its segis, and that we have not 
the slightest intention of repudiating the responsibilities which under 
Providence constitute our most sacred charge. 

Edmukd C. Cox. 




THE BIBLE AND THE CHURCH 

Whenever an intellectual question of moment and difficulty cornea 
into vogue, there are apparently two possible ways of deciding it. 
It may be decided by reason or by authority. The world hardly 
realises how many of its beliefs it accepts, and must accept, on trust 
from authority. Not one man in a thousand affects to understand 
the principles of philosophy or logic or therapeutics or poetry or art. 
A man believes that there are such principles, and that they demand 
and deserve his assent ; but what they are, or how it is that they are 
such as they are, or why it is his duty to accept them, he could not 
satisfactorily explain even to himself. Upon the whole he believes 
what others who are wiser than he believe; he admires or rejects 
what others who are wiser than he admire or reject ; he follows the 
experts, and he is justified in following them ; or at least his know- 
ledge of their judgments tends unconsciously to colour his own. 
And where the authority is ancient and venerable and enjoys a 
traditional repute of many centuries, and appeals to deeply rooted 
instincts of human nature, it is apt to be respected when it asserts 
itself, not only within, but actuaUy outside its legitimate province ; 
it is easily obeyed, and it is not resisted without a sense of painful 
effort. But in the long run it is always authority which rests upon 
reason, and not reason upon authority. Authority, even when it 
is most imperious, is obeyed in intellectual questions because it is 
believed, rightly or wrongly, to have reason behind it. 

Thus a parmit issues orders to his child, but he does not and cannot 
always ipve his reasons for them; he expects them to be obeyed 
because l^ey are his. But the ultimate justification of the child’s 
obedieiice is ^at the orders are reasonable, as issuing from the larger 
and longer experience of the parent. Similarly a Church may assert 
her suinsmaoy over &ith and morals ; she may demand and exact 
from hjHr ftn uxiquestioiiing loyalty to her dictates ; but she 

must show reasonable evidence for a belief in her title to discipline 
and dbiiBCt Cfwiscknoe. Here, as everj^here, reason is 

the ulrimate authori^. Indeed it is evident that no exercise 

df is so larious as the renunciation of private 
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judgment fox all a But autkoidl^ wMoh is its own Inal 

wairant heitber posi^py^ nor merits respciH^ 

It would, however, i tp iiq^pose that authorit 7 , ^though 

it may be clearly founded upon teaibi» can claim to cover the whole 
field of human knowledge. There are questions which no authority 
can decide ; for the decision of them, in their nature, \ests elsewhere. 
No powpr on earth can convince me that I have seen what I have not 
seen, or have not seen what I have seen ; or that I like what is dis- 
agreeable to my taste, or dislike what is agreeable to it. The evidence 
of my senses, so far as it reaches, unless indeed they are plainly subject 
to delusion, is final. If this law does not apply to such a doctrine as 
Transubstantiation, the reason is that the doctrine as held in the 
Eoman Catholic Church, however mysterious in itself, is not properly 
concerned with phenomena falling under the domain of the senses, but 
with the substance or essence wlWch lies beyond them. But whether 
the earth moves round the sun or the sun round the earth, whether J ulius 
CsBsar died by the hands of assassins in the Senate House at Borne 
on the Ides of March in the year 44 b.c., whether and when Columbus 
sailed to the West and discovered America, who wrote the LeUen of 
Junius or the Ikon BasiUke — these are typical questions of a kind upon 
which authority can pronounce no final judgment : they belong to 
physical, or historical, or literary science. So, too, whether St. Peter 
visited Rome or not, and, if so, how long he remained there, and what 
his relation was to the Christian Oiurch at Rome, are questions of 
history and not of faith ; they cannot be decided by authority. All 
that authority can do — ^and that only because of the importance of 
the issue— is to make men hesitate before they accept certain possible 
or probable results of historical science. But if literary criticism is 
competent to determine the genuineness and authenticity of the 
Letters of Junius and of the Ikon BasUikey there can be no valid 
a 'priori reason why it should not equally determine the genuineness 
and authenticity of the Pentateuch, or the Psalms, or the Book of 
Isaiah, or the Gospels, or the Epistles of St. Paul. No question would 
seem to lie more properly within the sphere of literary criticism than 
the origin, date, and history of certain books. If authority apart 
from reason can settle these questions, it can settle any question. 
But here, too, in proportion as the issue at stake is serious, men will 
rightly hesitate before assenting to conclusions which are or may be 
novel and painful in themselves and possibly dangerous to the interests 
of Christian society. They will hesitate, but they wiH not refuse in 
the end to accept whatever conclusions are justified by evidence. 

The rival principles of authority and criticism in sacred literature 
correspond with the two great divisions of Western Christendom. 
The Church of Rome appeals to authority. The Protestant Churches 
rely upon criticbm. The Church of Rome bases her appeal upon her 
intrinsic right to determine all questions of faith and moraH and 
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tberef(a?e all questions, sueh as tbe inspiration of Holy Scripture, 
wWeh pertain directly or indirectly to faith and morals. The Pro- 
.testant ChurclieB rely upon criticism, as believing that an unfettered, 
unbiassed inquiry into the origin of historical records is the only 
course which is perfectly loyal to the rights of the human intellect 
and conscience. 

It has sometimes been held, in view of Chillingworth’s famous 
dictum, that the Protestant Churches take, and are bound to take, a 
stricter view of the Bible than the Boman Catholic Church, as the 
Scriptures themselves are the title-deeds of Protestantism, and a 
Protestant cannot afford to let their authority be called in question. 
But the fact is that Protestantism is, for good or for evil, the home 
of Biblical scholarship. The strongest guarantee for the free study 
of the Bible is the value set upon the Bible itself. Where the results 
of criticism are subject to an official censorship, few results will be 
attained, and stiU fewer will be published to the world. Truth demands 
complete liberty of thought and teaching. 

The attitude of the Church of Borne on the one hand and of the 
Beformed Churches on the other towards Biblical criticism deserves 
to be historicsdly considered. In view of certain recent Papal utter- 
ances, and especially of the Encyclical Letter Pascendi Gregis, it is 
sometimes argued that Pope Pius X. has authoritatively laid a burden, 
as novel as it is grievous, upon the members of his Church. That he 
has tightened the fetters in which Biblical criticism or Biblical opinion 
moves, so far as it moves at all, within the Church of Borne is un- 
doubtedly true. But the fetters were forged before his time, and his 
predecessor riveted them on the Church in an Encyclical Letter of 
his own, ‘ Upon the Study of Holy Scripture ’—the letter commonly 
cited from its initial words as PromderUmimus Deus. It will he worth 
while to summarise the conclusions of this remarkable document. 

According to the Pope, it would be impious either to regard inspira- 
tion as limited to certain portions of the Bible or to admit the 
possibility of error in the sacred writers. It would be intolerable to 
concede that Divine inspiration relates to matters of faith and morals 
and to these alone. For when the truth is at stake, no one is entitled 
to ai^e that it is not so important to consider what God said as what 
was BBg BU^ose in saying it. All the books which the Church receives 
as sacr^ and canonical have been entirely, and in all their parts, 
composed under tHi dictation of the Holy Spirit. But Divine inspira- 
tion, so fet from leaving room for any possibility of error, not only 
exoiudes it, but excludes it without any qualification, inasmuch as 
God, who is the TnitK^ cannot in His nature be the Author 

<>^any oj e» The complefe immunity of all the Scriptures 
from eij^br has, the Pope declares, been the most positive belief of 
afl t^e fathem d df the Church.* It follows that the idea 
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qI contridicMoii between tJie sacred writers, &t of anj opposilsmi 

in any one of them to tbe doctrine the Chnrcb, must be radiated 
as focdyb and :hdse/ It follows too that as God, the Oeator and 
BuW of aH things, is also the Author of the Seriptnies, there cannot 
be, either in the natural uiuyers^ or in the records of history, anything 
at variance with the Scriptures.^ 

Upon the character of inspiration the Pope speaks as plainly as 
upon the fact : 

It is idle (he Bays) to pretend that the Holy Spirit made use of men like 
instruments lor writhig, as thonj^ a faisehood m^ht have liEdlen from the Hps, 
not indeed of the or^;^ Ao^or, bat of the inspired writers. For the Holy 
Spirit moved and inoited them to writing in such a way His own sapematnral 
virtae, and stood by them, as they wrote, in such a way that they at once and 
the same time ri^^tly oonorived and soti^^t faithfully to record, and did in 
suitable langoage and with infallible tmthfoiness express, aD such things and 
only such things as He commanded. If it were not so, He would not Himself 
be the Author of Holy Soiiptare as a whole.-' 

That, although Holy Scripture was composed under immediate 
Divine inspiration, its true and genuine meaning cannot be ascertained 
outside the Church ® is a doctrine essential to the position of the Church 
of Borne. But it would seem that the Pope goes so far as to claim 
for his <3hurch the exclusive power of determining literary questions 
which affect the nature and history of particular books of the Bible ; 
for he condemns the pretence ‘which passes under the respectable 
name of the Higher (Criticism/ that it is possible or right to pronounce 
judgment upon the origin, integrity, and authority of any book ‘ from 
what are called internal evidences alone.’ ^ But, in fact, if authority 
of itself can decide any critical question, it can decide the genuineness 
of such a passage as the famous text relating to tbe Three Heavenly 
Witnesses (1 John v. 7) ; and the Pope has not scrupled to decide it. 
For after much controversy the question was formally submitted to 
the Congregation of the Inquisition : ‘ Is it safe to deny or at least 
to throw doubt upon the authenticity of the text of the Three Heavenly 
Witnesses ? ’ The reply of the Congregation, given on tbe 
13th of January 1897, was ‘ No.’ Two days later, on the 15th, it was 
approved and confirmed by the Pope.® 

* De StitdUs S&^turcB Sacnct p. 15. “* Ibid. p. 26. ® Ibid. p. 28. 

• Ibid. p. 17. " Ibid. p. 20. 

' S«e La QwBtion Bihlique cket ks Catholiquen de France au SUck, par 
Albert Hontin, 14, especially pp. 287-d (2* Edition, 1902). The following is the 
oiScisl record t 

« Feria tv die 18 Isnusril 1897 In Oongregntione Generali S. Bom. et U, Inquisi- 
tlonis habita coram E*‘* et BcV^ Cardinalibas contm haeretioam pravitatemGonera- 
llbtts Inquisitoribas, proppsito dnbio : 

** Hfar mw tnto negari aat saltem in dubinm revocari possit, esse antheniicnm textum 
S. IcMmnis, in epistala pi^a cap. V. vers. 7, qnod sic se habet : Qnoniam tms sunt 
qui testimoniom dant in ooek) : Pater, Verbum, at Spiritus Sanctas ; at hi ties unuin 
snnt ? Omnibas dUtgentlssIme examine perpensis, praehabitoque 1)1>, cDhsultorum 
veto, iidem Emtnentbaimi Oardinales respondsndi^ 
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Pope^Lw pil, indeed, goes far beyond the warrant of the 
Vatican Council and a fmiori of the Council of Trent 
. The Vatican Council declared only that the books of the Old and 
the New Testaments, as wholes and in aU their parts, were to be 
received as samied and canonical, and were to be so received because 
they had been composed under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit 
and because God Himself was the Author of them ; also that it was 
the function of the Church to decide upon the interpretation of Holy 
Scripture, and that whatever the Church had held and holds to be 
the true meaning was the meaning. By the books of the Old and the 
New Testaments the Council understood such as were enumerated 
by the Council of Trent and contained in the Vulgate Translation.® 

The Council of Trent limited itself in the following way : it defined 
the Holy Scriptures and the unwritten tradition of the Church as the 
channels of Divine ‘ truth and discipline ’ ; it drew up a catalogue 
[Mex in the Latin) of the Holy Scriptures which included, as is well 
known, the Apocryphal Books ; it declared that the Vulgate transla- 
tion was to be ‘ treated as authentic in public readings, discusBions, 
sermons, and expositions ’ ; and it prohibited any such interpretation 
of the Holy Scriptures as should be ‘ contrary to the sense which is 
held, as it has ever been held, by Holy Mother Church, whose office 
it is to judge the true meaning and interpretation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, or even contraiy to the unanimous consent of the Fathers.* 

This language of the Council of Trent Perrone applies, in a spirit 
wliich has been generally accepted among Roman Catholics, to the 
difficult question of inspiration. He speaks of ‘ Divine Inspiration * 
as ‘ extending at least to the facts and the doctrines involved in them ’ 
[saltem ad res aiqm s&ntenlias in eis corUentas), and as implying 

not only that the sacred writers are exempt from any taint of error, however 
slight, as is traditional theory of inspiration, but also that it was the one 
God who moved "Uiem to take to writing, and that in all their writing they had 
a positive assistance {ad&i^entia posUim) at their side ; hence it is God alone 
who ought in strictness to bo regarded and treated as the Author of the sacred 
hooks. 

He adds ; 

The reason of the limitation in the words ‘ at least as regaids facts and 
doctrines * (solfem fuoad fts ei senUntias) is that, as the Church has refused to 
define or tb deoidA^^ t^ question agitatfd amcmg the schoolmen whether God 
dictated idso the actual words, sentences, and paragraphs, we had no wish to 
inix up iw a persoBid controversy with the doctrine of the 

“ I'wia yero vi die 16 eiosdem mensis et anni, in soUta audientiaE. P. D. asBeason 
8- (Mainh suptasn^t aecusata reUtiouo SS»“» D. N. Loom 

^Spae Sua resolutkmem EminentlBsimorum Patrum approbavit et 

confirmaviti** There is an inteieslh^ decree in the 

0 { Uie IWh and qf May and of the 9Ui and 16th of June. 
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His ooiuduBion is in agieement with ike decree of the Council of Trent, 
that * one God is the Author of the canonioal books <A both Testa- 
ments (utrim^ fmd^), in the sense that all the books and every 
particular book of the canon ought to be treated as sacred and divine, 
or, if you will, as divinely inspired ’ ; and he bases it upon the authority 
of the Chureh, ‘ who has always so believed and so taught in accordance 
with the doctrine which she learnt from Christ and the Apostlds and 
delivered by unbroken tradition to all who came after them and 
imparted to her children as a loving mother and an infallible teacher 
of truth.* 

Even in Perrone’s guarded statement the authority of the Church— 
i.6. of the Boman Catholic Church— upon such a question as inspira- 
tion occupies a place which Protestant theology cannot concede to 
it. Neither the fact and the nature of inspiration nor indeed the 
canon of Holy Scripture itself can be accepted at this time of day 
upon the authority of the Church apart from the reasonable judgment 
of informed and enlightened religious minds. For upon the historical 
and literary facts of religion there is not, nor can there be, any other 
court of final judgment than reason. And if upon the spiritual 
truths of religion the court is not reason in itself, but the spirit of 
man enlightening his reason, it is because in religion, when it touches 
the infinite, there is and must be an element transcending reason ; 
and it is not the reason, but the spiritual faculty of man, which is most 
nearly akin to the nature of God. 

Modem Biblical criticism, then, in its extreme development, if it 
is dangerous to Protestant, is still more dangerous to Boman Catholic 
Christianity; to Judaism, I may add, it is practically fatal. For 
the history of the Jews, as a people chosen by God, is bound up with 
the authority and authenticity of the Old Testament. And if there 
is no uniquely divine element in Jewish literature, neither is there 
any such element in Jewish history. 

But to come back to the Papal Letter : Its general efieot is to set 
the Bible, induding the Apocrypha, on a pinnacle of absolute per- 
fection beyond and above all discussion or dispute. Perhaps the 
difierenoe between the modem l^man Cathofio and the modern 
Protestant view of the Bible cannot be mote dearly displayed than 
by the juxtaposition of two ehaiaetezistio sentences. In the language 
of Pope Leo Xlll. *' the books of the Bible must not be regarded like 
ordini^ books.’ Nearly half a century ago, when Biblod criticism, 
at least in England, was in its infancy, the late Professor Jowett, 

I^aUcHcnu Theologteat YoL IL, Pari XL, p. 51 (edit ISIS). 

J>e 8kidU$ S6Hjiptura p. 8. ' ITeqae enim eorom mlio Utoorttisa simiiiB 

alqee cceatotmiain palailda uV 
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writing npon tiw inteipretation of Scripture in E»s<^» ani Bfv it i ps 
laid down tiio toIb : ‘ Interpret the Scripture like any othw book ’ ’• 
and this mk he duoidated in tiie words : ‘ The first thing is to know 
the meMuim. ai^ tiiis can only be done in the same careful and impar- 
tiftl way tbatWB ascertain the meaning of Sophocles and Plato.’ All 
oritioism of the Bible depends upon this rule. For in the critical or 
scientifio point of view inspiration is not, and cannot be, an axiom 
from which flow special principles of exegesis applicable to the Bible 
and the BiMe alone. If it is anything, it is in itself a conclusion of 
Biblical study. In other words, the student of the Bible does not 
start from inspiration ; if he believes in inspiration at all, he believes 
in it as an induction from the facts which he studies. 

The Higher Criticism, as it is now generally called, is the applica- 
tion of crirical methods, not to the text, but to the matter and style 
of the sacred writings. Such criticism in the Keformed or Protestant 
Churches must be held to be legitimate and desirable. For Pro- 
testantism, aEke in its nature and in its history, welcomes the light. 
It could not justly violate the unity of the Church on grounds of 
reason and then repudiate the authority of reason over itself. It 
could not dethrone, the Church to enthrone the Bible as a t 3 rrant 
over the intellect and conscience of humanity. There are often, or 
always, germinal principles in a great movement ; and even if they 
are slow in asserting themselves, yet in the long run their triumph 
is sure. As religious liberty was, so to say, in the blood of Protestant- 
ism, and could not but win its way soon or late, so it was certain from 
the first that the free criticism, like the free reading, of the Bible 
would one day prevail in the countries of the Reformation. For, 
however imperfectly some of the founders and leaders of Protestantism 
or their suooessoirs might comprehend the great principle of rational 
liberty, the Beforination set up sanctified reason, once and for aU, as 
the sole and sovereign authority in historical and literary questions ; 
and if modem tJieolog^ans of the Reformed Churches were to abrogate 
the supreme r%ht of reason over such questions, they would abrogate 
the justifioati<m of their own being. 

But in fact tiie Reformers, with Luther at their head, not only 
accepted I3ie principle, but in some degree adopted the methods, of 
modem Bibli^ study. They treated the books of the Bible with a 
boH fre^cm which was strongly critical if it was not wholly scientific. 
They !^lt no sem|de about malking a comparison or contrast between 
two or more books in point of dignity and authority. They could 
point todifiarances of character in originality, ormorality, or spirituality 
among the books ; tibey could dispute and decide questions of author- 
ship or leave them undeoMed ; they could set one book or one part of 
a book above another ; laiey corid entertain widely various opinions 

md ‘ On the Interpretation of Scripture,’ p. 468 (tenth 

edition). , 
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wilder m in referenoe to pnftixsi^ 

wiitiiigB ; and thk they oouki do and freely did witJiioat diepaxage- 
meat, as owm ttmide or of 3ie<dogy to 

niuqae positioti of the aacred Uteratim whieli had long been 
odlected, as a whoH into ^e book of boolm 

1 do not say that the prinoipies, or methods, or xesouroes of the 
eady Eefonners were the eaizi» as dtose of the modem higher 
erities, but only that thdr at^tude towards the Bible, in its freedom 
of (^tment, was the same. Iliey are as far as the critics themselves 
from taking all the books of the Bible or aU parts of the books to 
be equally authoritative and valuable. 

Let me, then, quote the actual language of the Reformers. 

Luther expressed himself in many passages of his writings, and 
especially in the first part of his TMe Talk {Ti$chreden), with a vigour 
and vivacity all his own. He speaks again and again of the Bible 
and of aU its books as " the Word of God.' He insists upon its ‘ in> 
expressible majesty and authorily.' He sees in it the salvation, 
not of individuals only, but of States.^^ If he were asked what is the 
distinction of the Bible as a whole from all other books, he would 
answer that it consists in the subjects of which the Bible treats and 
the way in which it treats them — such subjects as Faith, Hope and 
Charity, Homan Sin, Divine Redemption, and the Future Everlasting 
life.^® That the Son of God became man in order to do away with sin 
and deliver men from death is what no book teaches but the Bible. 
So, too, no book teaches the nature of sin, the law, death and the 
victory over sin, but the Bible aloue.^^ Above all, the Bible, and the 
Bible alone, reveals Jesus Christ. The watchwords of the Bible, in 
Luther's conception, are Jesus Christ and Justification by Faith. 
But having arrived at these watchwords by his study of the Bible, he 
proceeds to apply them, as tests of inspiration, to the several books 
of the Bible itself, and especially of the New Testament. If a book 
contains the tmth as he conceives the truth it is inspired, canonical, 
apostolical. If it does not, it is none of these things. To quote some 
words from his preface to the Epistles of St. James and St. John : 
‘ What does not teach Christ is not apostolical, although it were the 
teaching of St. Peter oc St. Paul. Conversely, what teaches Christ 
would be apostolical, although it were the work of Judas, Annas, 
Pilate, and Herod.’ ^ Thus Lutibei^s canon of oanonieil^^ as it may 
be called, is purely subjective. It has nothing to do with the inthority 
of manuscripts, or the tes^on^ of the Fathm, or lie eatimate 
tional in the Churdi. It depends simply and solely upon his own 

H voL Ivii. p. 50. In AH rsfwanoM to Lather the v^^nmei snd pages 

are thote of hie 8aml^kli$ edited by Ploohmsnn And Inaii^iW (Erlangen, 

1826-1867). 

» Bid. voL Mi. p. A IWd. vol M. p. 4. 

B. JaUoU u* vol. iiiii. p. 157. 
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0 I tile tefttiilng whieh it is natoal and proper to expect 
in a Book divintiy inspred. And il his canon is not completely 
and ab^titdy arbitrary, the reason is only that it is, as he believes, 
itself determined by the contents, or some of the contents, of the 
Bible. 

'There can be no wonder that, when Luther had laid down in 
this arbitiary manner what an inspired or apostolical hook must be, 
he should treat the books of tile Old and the New Testament with 
singular liberty, extolling some and depredating others, comparing and 
contipastiing tiiem, speaking of better books and inf eiior books, thanldng 
Ood from his heart for some and devoutly wishing that others could be 
taken out of the Bible. 

To the ^Old Testament he ascribed apparently a sort of secondary 
inspiration. ‘ Moses and the prophets,’ he says, ‘ preached ; but in 
them we do not hear God Himself ; for Moses received the law from 
the angels ; his authority is therefore different, it is less august ; for 
with Ms preaching of the Law he urges people only to good works. 

It follows that, when I hear Moses urging to good works, I feel as 
though I were hearing one who delivers the order or speech of an 
emperor or prince. But that is not to hear God Himself.* 

To speak of particular books: Luther draws a broad line 
between the Books of Kings and of Chronicles; the former, he 
says, deserve more credence than the latter.'*^ The Book 0 0 

is a (argumentum fabuke) represenling the imaginations 

of the poet, not the actual words and deeds of an historical 
character; it may have been written by Solomon. EccUti^, 
is only a frwaent, part of a treatise designed to frighten longs, 
princes, and nobles.’ Like the Proverbs, like the CMtides, it 
is not a work of Solomon’s own compomtion, but proUbly a col- 
lection of his sayings put together by scholars of a later date. 
To £<rter, as to the Second Book of the Ma^b^, ke 
hoBtafe l^t he ‘could wish they were non-existent, for they 
too Jewish, and there is much that is heathenish and ^greeable m 
them." Tktt Songof Sdomon, or C<uakk$, too, lo^^hke a composi e 
book taken down by others from Sdomcm’s^mouth. ’ 

He thiDke that no prophet wrote down hw ^^oy m ite p«^nt 
form, but disdples of a prophet would takejo^ the wo^s 

stdiim<mtfMw and cvontoaUygptherliem into a bw • P 

phe,^ of Ia»el, M they stand, are not arranged m chronological 

ord« and we feequentiy ocmfused.*’ 

« 1 . «. 8. m 

» Titdmiim, Td liil. p. IM- j « 40 

• . « p. 61- 



in laea^t tom S they weie d^Tli^gineati^ fro^Ms Ups, 
aim! aft^ai^ moorporated^ wililiptt ^axd to their ohronologkal 
seqpienjoe, m a 

‘ The story of Jonah/ he says, * » »o groes as to be absolntely in- 
eiedible : it eotmds more Ike an absurdity tiban any poet*B fable ; and 
did 1 not Bud it in l^e Bibk I sWuH laugh at it as a lyii]|( 

Luther’s judgment upon the Apocryphal Books I may pass over 
as being aUen from the purpoii^ wM have in view. But his criti- 
cism as applied to the New Testament is sufficienidy outspoken. 

Thus he freely discusses which are the best books of the New 
Testament, and his conclusion is as f cdlows : 

The Gospel of St. John, the Epistles of St. Paul, especidly the 
E^le to the Romans, and the first Epistle of St Peter are the true 
kernel and marrow of all the books ; they may fairly be regarded as the 
principal books, and a Christian in the present day should be advised 
to read them first of all and most of all, and by d^y reading to make 
* himself as familiar with them as with his daily bread.^^ Then he 
gives his reason for this preference ; 

‘ For in these there are not many works and miracles of Christ 
described ; but you find a masterly exposition of the way that faith 
in Christ conquers sin, death, and hell, and gives life, righteousness, 
and felicity, and that is the true sort of Gospel, as you have heard.’ 

Luther deliberately sets the preaching of Christ above His works ; 
* for the works do not help me, but His words give life, as He Himself 
says, John v. 51.’ It is on this principle that he prefers the Gospel 
of St. John as well as the Epistles of St. Paul and St, Peter to the 
Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke. He concludes : 

In slusrt, the Gospel of St. John and his first Bpistle,^^ the Epistles of St Paul, 
especially the Epistles to the Homans, Galatians, and Ephesians, and the first 
Epistle of St Peter arc the books which sot Christ before your eyes and teach 
everything that you need to know for your soul’s health, even if you should 
never see and bear any other book or any other teaching. It follows that the 
Epistle of St. James is a regular epistle of skaw in comparison with these books ; 
for there is nothing of the Gospel about it. 

It will be worth while to illustrate Luther’s treatment of the 
New Testament by reference to his actual language about the books 
which he esteemed most highly or disparaged most gravely. The 
language will show how wide a dff erence he made l^tween them. 
And his censure or depreciation of certain books win be even more 
significant than his praise of others. 

**Vorredeiib§rdmPr<^hetmJimtUatVQLhiil^.%h 

*• Tmkredeint vol. hdi, p. 148. Op. DW Pfaph$t Jona vol xli* p. 

*• Vcrrede mf das Seue Tsstament Wskhs dk rech^ md edUgsUti 

Bikher dss Nemi f^stammts sktdi 

Of the Snd and Srd Epistles of St. liuther layn only ^t * they too have 
a true apostolical Sj^rit.’ Vctrtede mf dk dm ^pisteUk S* JofiatmiSi vol. laiir* P* 
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Of 0<N^ Hi St. J<dBi bd says that it is ‘ the prineip^ QosphI ’ 
(aw^J|v»®«eJm), ‘far, tu above tiie other three Gwpek/ ®» (K 
Epistietoth^Itemaasr^^ 


this 18 iib# kiie xnasterpiaoe ol the Ifev testament : it is the purest o£ all 
Gospeii. It desses that mat only shoaM a Christiaii learn it by heart-^very 
word ol it— but that he^ should occupy himseiyt tdth it every day of his life as 
with the dai^ feread of his soul. It is imposm^ to read the Epstle or to study it 
too oftoflb mofo f am ilia r it is, the rnore ejEquisite and more delightful it 
beeomes*^^ 


And agm : ^ St. Paul in this Epistle designs to give a 

sTunnaary exji^ Christian and Evangelical doctrine.’ 

Of the Fitst Epistle of St. Peter : ‘ It is a truly Christian lesson or 
sermon/ and then, as showing why he valued it and did not value 
the Epistie of St. James, he adds : 

If a mam Wh^es to preach the Gospel, it must be in brief the Gospel of the 
resurrection ol Christ. Whoever does not preach that, is no Apostle, for that 
is the supreme article of our faith ; and the genuine books— the noblest books— 
are such as most olearly teach and impress the truth of the rwuireotion* It 
is a natural inference that the Epistle of St. James is not a true apostolical 
Epistle, for it does not oontain a single syllable relating to these things.’^ 


The Epistle of St. James, as has already been seen, incurred from 
Luthei much disparaging critioism. It was in his eyes not the work 
of St. James ; it was not the work of an Apostle ; it did not e3diibit 
the characteristics of an apostolical writing ; it did not represent the 
true apostolical doctrine.*® Elsewhere he explicitly rejects the apo- 
stolical authorship of the Epistle on the grounds (I) that its teaching 
upon the relation of faith and works is opposed to the teaching of St. 
Paul ; (2) that it makes ho mention of Christ’s passion, or His resur- 
rection, or His Spirit ; (3) that it contradicts St. Paul’s view of the 
law ; (4) that its author quotes St. Peter and St. Paul, and speaks of 
himself^ hot as ah Apostle, but as a pupil of the Apostles, although St. 
James was an Aposrie, and although he was put to death by King 
Herod in the eAtiy days 0 the apostoEoal history.^^ 

The Spbrie of St. Jude, according to Luther, is not the work of an 
Aposrie. It was written by someone who speaks of himself not as an 
Apostle but as a dtsdple of the Apostles.*^ It is evidently an abstract, 
if not a cc^, of the Second Epistlq of St. Peter. It may have well 
been the WO]^ of some pious man, who had read the Second Epistle 

“ torr^de aajf i2ss 3^0ue TesttmMi {1S2S). W0ichs dU mchtm imd edliffstm 

" Vorr^m^ 4U $, m dU iJikrwr, vol. Ixiu. p. 110. 

“ tmd omffiiUqt, vol. li. p. as7. ^ _ 

*• PMiplitt iltw dm asm siarWw Smdm Ostm, vol. viii. p. S68. 

k0&ig^ dm EUnige, vol. x....p. .S66« 

Ibidk Idil. p. 16S. Op. }>k S. Jndas^ vol. Ui. pit 273, 2B4. 

Vot.4lJriV*Nn^ ft T* 
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^ liil^ lift i0<^^ 

wlii^ hy thft faniidfttioii of the &a^.^ 

^piero atffl miiain the Bristle to the Apoc^i^|fte. 

!!he B^ietle to the Hemwe Imther a^|^»!ove8» as it accocds with 
jus thftoIftipGal ^|f8tei&. He caito it St * starong, and devsted 

BpMe*’ Hie^ it to eandtiog * lofty artide of fai^ to the 
(stodlmd cd 0 III pftrtiedar hft d sa^sfaotioa upon 

the doctime of the eternal pzieathood (d CSmst as set forth in Hebrews 
But he does not belkye the Bpistite to be the work d St. Paul 
or of any Aposde/^ Who the author was is a matter ot dispute* 
but it is iiot important. Some persons think he was St. Mark, others 
St. Luke* Lulher himself suggests ApoUos* not indeed as though the 
suggestion were his own original idea, but it oommends itsdf to his 
judgment.*® 

He deals with the Apocalypse as with the Bpistle to the Hebrews. 
Its authority is an open question. In 1522 he could write ^ As to the 
Apocalypse of John ; 1 would let everybody think as he will. I 
would have nobody bound to agree vdth me in my fancy or judgment. 
I speak as I feel What I miss in this book is not simply that I do 
not regard it as apostolical or prophetical. It is, ^rst and foremost, 
that t^ Apostles do not concern themselves with visions* but prophesy 
in dear, dry language ; and so do Peter, Paul, and Christ Himself in the 
Gospel ; in fact it is the function of ihe apostolical office to speak of 
Christ and of His actions in dear terms and mtiiout any figure or 
vision.*** 

He pves a curious reason for disbelieving the apostolicity of the 
Apocalypse. It is that the writer of it recommends his own book 
in a manner to which the other books of the New Testament af ord 
no parallel, and threatens the vengeance of God upon anyone who 
diould be guilty of adding to it <»r taking anght away from it (Apoc. 
txii, 18, 19). Then he comes back to his old standard of authen- 
ticity in the words ; 

It Is In my syM rsMon onoagh lor not holding the Apocalypse In hl|^ esteem 
that Christ is ndtto twa^t near rsoognised In it. Tat tto » the 
of an Ayudlib aooorffi^ to His own woto in Acta i : * Ye shdl be My witn^wes.’ 
I stick, thmi^ to the wlhdi gto nift to piire^ imolo^ 


w Verreis oi^to imd vol. liiii. pp. 

" yerredsof^^ JiJtrfter, toL IxIiL y. 1S4. 

^ JEHiUgt imdnm) 8 t ApoOo, toL tU. p. ISl. ^iHeser Apto ist ein 
o(^?efitinftiger lito ftewmt; di«BplstelHebriU>riim ist to 
erii sviH- pt PS!)V 

" T «mdt mr C^fManmg 8. Jchamit, tpI. liiH. IW. (Tlihi Vtrrtii, 

later kUlimt of 
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15^, he wrote : 

. It ioeie ammt that the Apooiaypae » not tite 

M ^ Apoal^ as epiJe^ hi. o! the EeckakuHod Hiatm, 

di. ^ We tot the waajt/m hi that unoertaiaty. Bat we woaM 

not pmm% mym» feow beheviag it to be the w<»k of the i^ile John at my- 
hodyAli»,mh^ 

fhe iollowiag, th^, may be said to be the principal conclusions of 
LntherV to the Bible and particularly to the 

New Testam^t : that the history of books may be uncertain, that the 
autheiifidty rf books may^^te uncertain ; that books are to be received 
or not as oaiMmical* upon external evidence, but according as they 
do or do not cOTe^ and, 

iSnaHy, fikat it w of the Christian conscience to determine 

what the 

Luther’s arbitrary treatment of the Bible has often been used, 
as a weapon of ofEeneet alike by sceptical critics who have denied the 
reality of inspiration, and by Boman Catholic divines in their contro- 
versy with Protestantism. Nor is it posrible to avoid the feeling that 
a critic who might choose some other test of apostolicity or authen- 
ticity than Luther’s would be justified upon the strength of his example 
in recognising some books of the Bible and not others as inspired, and 
in neither recognising nor rejecting the same books as Luther himself. 
But all that it is necessary for me now to urge is that, if Luther was an 
unsoimd md unsatisfactory critic of the Bible, at least he was a critic. 

Erasmus was not less liberal than Luther in his Biblical criticism. 
In his commentary on St. Matthew ii. 6 he writes : 

As the Irvine Spirit, who governed the minds of the Apostles, suffered them to 
live in ighoranoe tff certain things, and sametimes to fall into errors of judg- 
ment or disposition, not only without any injury to the Gospel, but so as to con- 
vert their error its^ into a support of the ffldth. He may have so modulated 
the instraiamit of the Apostles* memory that, even if, as being human, they 
forgot amoMthii^ so far from diminishing the faith in Holy Seripture, it should 
aotuaUy enhance the faith m ^e eyes of persona who mij^t otherwise have 
disparaged it as a focgary. ^ . . lhat Heavenly Spuit ordered this whole mystery 
of our sali^thm by secret oounsels and methods hbhica front human intelli^oe. 
it is not in dor power, nor would it be in aooordaaoe with Chnstian modesty, 
to toy dovm ly what ntaana regidated Hiii bdaineBS. Christ alone is oalled 
the tfriith ; Be and fie only was free from idl enr(». ... It is true that the 
hi|#iaat aidhority to due to the Apoarieib imd Ivai^jeito but it may be that 
Gbrist had aome aaorat pmpoie in idlowing a human element to reside even in 
theta, aa 1^ thto etouiattt toseff was oondodve to the restitution of 

maidrlod. Ito have dahvaced His dlsc^tos from all ignorance and error. 


** Vtovnlsaw/ die S. Johnanis, voL liiii. p. 169. 

tipon the whole anbjeet of tmthar^ attitude towards the Bible tee ^h«i*el, 
dff iVototfoRMamiM, ?d. i. f «; Hagenbach, ^^book ^ ik$ EiaUiay 
f^ocfriiiai, tqL U. I 94*. 

• Saa, ag^ Bralsohttaliart lALtktr an nnsefw Jfsif, oh. 16, eapeoially fi 96i 87. 

Bee OS^ngworOi, e/ • 
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and hk fall was anoh aa midtad and Bamalws 

^nanm^ 1 liow oouid Hiagr qiwidled 111^^ one or otkar of tiM 

do IB 

a lia tew lf it aontaiiia aajidim tlia vaxy tHfl^taat acm t Bnn^y it k pfobabJe 
tbat in now daiwnda there 

ia not ono ao n^nrate aa to be a^olljr and abaolutely irea from defeota oanaed 
w^er by aoddent or by deeigiL ^ 

Similaily, in bis CbrnmeniAzy ^ SS^ be saye : 

It k not in my opinicm naceaaaty to aaoiibe eyery oharaotnnatio of the 
A|>oatlea at onoe to a miradb. They wore mw-— they were sometimea ignorant, 
aome^mea miatidcoa. Evan aft^ xeoeivhig the Holy Spirit Peter la rebciked and 
iaatriioted by Paul, PafOl and Barnabas disagree, a^ ^e disagreement goes so 
far that they part company. It may well have been more aaitable to the Qospel 
of Christ that it ahoold be pnbHrii^ in a simple, inartistio style, and that the 
language of the Apostles sbonld correspond with their dress, their food, their 
general life, except indeed in respect of their devotional spirit ; for so it would 
be impossible for the pride of huinan eloquence to arrogate to itself any part 
in this matter.*' 

Melaaiohthon did not occupy himself much with theories of iuspira- 
rion ; there is no clear estimate of them, 1 think, in any one of the 
various editions of his Lod Theologici. But it is evident that he held 
no strict view of apostolical inspiration, if only from the following 


The Apostles do not err, that is to say, in doctrine, but they do sometimoB 
err In the application of doctrine. . . . Paul and Barnabas disagreed, but there 
was no error of doctrine. Peter was censured by Paul ; there was no error of 
doctrine, but there was an infirmity or whatever it is to be called ; Peter was 
riiglit in bis doctrine imd sentiment ; at the same time there was infirmity in his 
practioB.^^ 

For the diSeience between doctrine and the appUcation of doctrine 
is so shadowy that it lends itself to almost any theory, however lax, 
of the authority proper to apostolical utterances:. ^ There is no trace in 
Melanohtbon,* says Heppe,** ‘ of a proper theory of inspiration.* 
Zwingli agfuin genemlly avoids questions of Biblical criticism. He 
propound no theory of ixupiralion. But in his sermon ‘ On the Near- 
ness ahd OMwinty o^ the Word of God * ^ be seems to 

•• Crtriea iStoo, tcrai. vL “ 7Hd. totm v^^ 

" Pusriila, pari it. p. 960 (m Corput B^omdtoram, edit. Br«kd33|sldsr}w 
» Dig IhgmaHk l¥oU$kifUimu^ 

** Wtrhtj i pp. 5S {edit. Schuler & Sobultkss, Zilri^, ISSS). Tb« foficwiiig 
passage may be quoted in Ms own words : *Kimm ein gSleit slsrhen 1 
•ehmeckt dem gsundsp wol, macht in frOUch, stdrlri in, erwStmt im allii hldt l 
aber an eiaer aiw^t odor fieber krank lit mag in nit sehmseken, will gwidiwygen Winken, 
wundsrot «teh dak in die geundan trinken mdgsnd. Bas beridobt Mt ui breskn 
wyns sbiw ^ AIsq ikdas Ootkaint # 1 ^ gs^^ 

imd au gfilam Atm menschen geedteeii erlyden mag, nit versten, nit 

■ikmeman-iri^ 
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rest tBw tfenWtr and auilwntioity of Holy Seripture upon the mond 
and j^teal effects which it produces in heahhy souk In fact he 
takes inq^Hon for granted ; he observes and welccm^ the affw - t s of a 
belr^ ni rt» hut he does not trouble hunself to inquire, what it is ^ in 
what''it'Oi!«iHBtS. \ 

There is no need to multiply quotations as showing the general 
spirit of the Beformers in reference to the criticism of Hoiy Scripture. 
I will add only a quotatiion from the great publicist Grotius. He says 
with evident reference to Luther, * They who rejected the Epistle of 
James, and in some instmices rejected it in a controversial spirit, 
had reasons for so dmng, but not honourable reasons ; they saw that 
the E|m^ was an obataOle to their theories.’ Then he adds : 

It il tFtte, M I sii^ that the books containec^in the Hebrew Canon weie not 
all dictate Spirit. That they were written with a pious intention 

{cum pio ammi tnot>u) I do not deny ; this was the judgment of the great Synagogue, 
and by that judgmmit the Hebrews stand in this matter. But there was no 
need that the Holy Spirit should dictate history ; it was enough that the writer 
should depend upon his memory in regard to events of which he had been an eye* 
witness or upcm his aoonraoy in copying the historical records. It is not clear, 
too, what is meant by * The Holy Spirit,’ for it may be taken to mean either, as 
1 have taken it, the Divine Inspiration {afiaium) such as was enjoyed by the 
regular prophets and intermittently by David and Daniel, or the pious intention, 
or the faculty prompted them to utter salutary precepts of life or political 
and civil truths, according to the interpretation of ‘ the Holy Spirit * given by 
Maimonides in his discussion of those historical or moral writings. If St. Luke’s 
writings had been dictated by the Divine Inspiration {afflatu) he would sooner 
have appealed to it for his authority, as the prophets do, than to the witnesses 
upon whom he relied. So, too, where he was an eye-witness of Paul’s actions he 
had no need of inspiration {ufflaiu) to dictate them. Why is it, then, tihat Luke’s 
books are oanonioal 7 It is because the early Church pronounced them to be 
written in a pious and fiuthlol spirit and upon matters of the highest moment 
to salvariaxu^'^ 


But to tiiia consensus of opinion among the Eeformeis there is 
one notorious esECOption. It was not Luther but Calvin who incul- 
cated upon rile Beformed Churches a narrow and rigid theory of 
mspiiation. What his theory was the following passages of his 
umy show : 

IniMiinu^dii as oracles are not given from Heaven every day, and th^ are 
extant oidy the Bmiptiim which God has been pleased to consecrate His truth 
to oontmuri rmneesd^axu^ oidy ritie to full authorit^^ the faithful 

is that they lasued from Heaven, and that to listen to them 

is, as it weie^ to Ih^en to tlm actual living voice of God Himself. 

Faith in the doctrine (of the Scriptures) is not established untU we axe con- 
vinced beyond the possibility of doubt that its Author is God. 

Thwe axe in the Scriptures many visible signs that it is God who speaks in 

ihem, and these signs prove tibat their docteine is heavmily. 


^hfiotogica 


vol. iv. i^Vws. ^ 

*’ Ciristiuniii jtitiiponit, Hb. iv Wp. 7 (edit. 15B9). 



' '1iM'..iia«toi^^ 0t poiwr vn beUdTo no longsr by our 

Qfim ^idgmoDl of ptihaii thftt tbo Sortpion is frank Ood ; 

bat ISO ^ beyond all bonm fod^ aiid determiae wiib a oeftainty beyond 
wbOnty. evon itt^^^ Himadt tiukt tbey 

base desc^bidbd to ne % tbe a|; 0 ii^ tbe toiy 

Calyin tabes a oeitain ^eadore in dweBixig upon tbe Hteiaty 
cmdenbas or rndeneBs oi the^ wdre Idle 

wffl of Ood tiiat they should dociye thbir poaror* not grases 

of style, hke classioal GreA and R<nnaii booba, but from the sublime 
mysteries of the kmgdmn of heairen wMoh they revealed.'^ But he 
spedcs with evident horror of the sc^rios who wouid deny that there 
ever was such a person as Moses, or that he was the author of the 
bootoB which bear his name ; it would be as reasonable, he says, to 
dispute the existence of Aristotle or Ciomo as the existm^oe of Moses. 
A sinj^e quotation will show tiie vehemence of Calvings dogmatism : 

* Quid ergo aliud quam proterviam suam plus quam caninam produnt 
isii blatoones dum supposititios libros esse mentiuntur, quorum 
sacra vetustas lustariannn omnium consensu approbatur ? ^ Calvin 
may have been tiie best commentator upon Holy Scripture in the 
first generation of the Reformers, but he was certainly not the best 
critic. 

As regards the inspiration of Holy Scripture then there is in general 
such a d^ienoe of attitude or temper between the Roman Catholic 
Ghurdh and the Chunhes of the Reformation as correspcmds with 
their several and frequently opposite principles ; and this difierence. 
so &r from lessening, has become deeper and wider in the centuries 
since the Reformation. It could haz^y have been otherwise, since 
the disciplme of thought has grown ever laxer without, and more 
stringent within, the Church of Rome. The gain has not been all on 
one side. Liberty in reii|^ous matters is always the condition of 
pogresB, as progress is of truth. But that a Church should teach 
with authority upon the highest subjects of human interest would be 
a good thing if only it could be shown that the Church teaches what 
is ri^t or at least does not teach what is wrong. The Church of 
Eni^and possesses no imch authoritative voice as the Church of Rome ; 
it is not Stoss Bulls and In^cimal Letters, but irom tike writings of 
her ipreat divmestikat^ tikeidcgy miwtb^ ’ 

and in to inspration these divines take their ste^ do^edly 
anddectriv% with Behumm SOnm^* 
who for tbenwdhres have held a ripA loeelumical iniq^ 

Mis 3^ 

{WorJa, vol. y. p. 1^, Z4l»a^ of Aaglo-Ostbolie Tboinogy)^ iWd Wilson, 

Sermon ixv;(Wbf^ 
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ticin, tat #wli Itey taw iiat |ntaided Hut such a theoiy was biadhig 
upraa OtanAnwn or fata lecavta tJie fonnal sa^tion of the CJhuidi ■ 
^ &e gtaate anmW have h^ deofauta foe iatelleotual and 
g|tatnid inta<ta m titar eeltaate of Staptoial inspiatfon. 

It taQ be «noB|^ to dte as mteesses six of the moet tsmne&t 
apdogtas te canwtiaiiitjr or for the (a»uioh of England— Hodeer, 
CTotson, Btaii*%, Batita, Horalejr, and Paler. 

Of Eo^ X may le^k that his htaral attitude towards Hdy 
Sdiptioe is Bsofo eaoly inferred from his whole conception of ecclesi- 
astical ptatios Itan proved by partionta passages of his writings. 
But Ids ugsiimt in ^ first bode of the Lam of EodesioHiaal Pd% 
for reason as an authority oOTrelative with Hdy Scripture, and in 
the seoond bode agiunst ^y Scripture as the sole sufficient rule of 
hnnum omduot, is in efieot a plea for such use of tire Bible as would 
at once beeome impossible if the Bible were held to be mechanically 
inspired. Two sentences of his are especially luminous in this 
regard : 

Albeit Sofiptore do profees to contain in it all things that are necessary 
unto salration ; yet ^e meaning cannot be simply of all things which are 
neoessarys but ill ttuxkgs which are necessary in some oortain kind or form ; as 
all things which ai:«i known by the light of natural dkeonrse ; all things which are 
necessary to be known that we may be saved, but known with prosupposal of 
knowled^ oonoMmng c^rtiiun principles whereof it reoeiveth us already per- 
suaded, and then instracteth us in all the residue that are necessary,^ 

Again: 

‘ Whatsoever is spoken of God or things appertaining to God otherwise than 
as the truth 18 , though it seem an honour, it is an injury. And as incredible 
praises given unto men do of ten abate and impair the credit of their deserved 
commexidation ; 80 we most likewise take great heed, lest in attributing unto 
Scripture more than it can have, the incredibility of that do cause even those 
things which indeed it hath most abundantly to less reverently esteemed.'^' 

Archbkhc^ TiUotson, After asserting the inspiration of Hhe penmen 
of the books of Scripture/ alike of the Old and of the New Testament, 
goes on to jMiy 

But if ipyt fnyfchw how fas the penmen of Scripture were inspired 

in the wrhang of those books, whether only so far as to be secured from mistake 
in rile dellvsris^ any messag* or doctrine from God, or in the relation of any 
histmy or inatte o^ yet so as rimy irere left every ma^ to his own style 

and mjLnv^ el f or riiat everything they wrote was immediately 

dictated to them, and that not oojy the smise of it, but the very words and phrases 
by merely iMta^Jr^ts or penmen, 

I shaU not take upon me to deterndiie i X mily eay this in general, ^t 
- 1 ^' of their bMpir^kHi, was to ixiform the world certainly 
of rim i^Ei Wai wil d ^ believe that the 

inspired penmeit of Scripture were so far asristed as wiw necessary to (his end ; 
and he that tiiialai open good groiuid that this end cannot be secured nnless evei^ 

V ■ •• Book ii. ch. ^ p. 7. ; 

“ Sermon elxyiii., Of the Faith and Persusaioa of a Blvine Revelation. 



m mMsfMmm centubt 

4iGifttod» lie %9Jlh veasoi^ ^ beHe^lt iso ; 

tkiidES i^e 0 f Sox^^mii^y 

bo oisi£k»lmffy 80^ witbattt tbat» bo bo^ mo Yoooon to oomolt^de tbot 0 ^, 
wbo io mot m io Is g^ty of doing vbat is sttpotguous. 

ikOdlf omyimomis of 0 |il^ tliose aoticms ^bioh 

bo^ W did or was presi^t Odidiont ol thorn, 

or tlmi by bis iM or acquired wisdom might speidc ibose wise 

sa^dngB which aro in bis Prousrbs ; or thoBTimgehsts imight writs what they 
board and saw, or what they bad good assttranos ol from others, as 3 t, Luhe 
tolte he did ; or that Pawl might write to his cloak and parchments at Troas, 
and salute by name his friends and hrothrmi, or that he might advise Timofhy 
to drink a little wine, dic., without the tomediate dictate of the S|^t of God, 
he seems to have reason on his side. Por that mm may, without an immediate 
revelation, write these things which they think wi^out a revelation, seems 
very plain. And that they did so, there is this probable argument to it, because 
we find that the Bvangetists in relating the discourses of Christ me very far from 
agmeing in the particular expressions imd words, though they do agree In the 
snhstanoe of the discourses ; but if the words had been dictated by the Spirit of 
God, they might have agreed in them. For when St Luke differs from St. 
MaUhew in relating what our Saviour said, it is impossible that they should 
both relate it right as to the very words and forms of expression ; but they both 
relate the substance of what He said. And if it had been of concernment that 
everything which they wrote rihould be dictated to a tittle by the Spirit of God, 
it is of the same concernment still that the providence of God should hare 
secured the Scriptures since to a tittle from the least alteration ; which that it is 
not done, appears by the curious readings both of the Old and New Testament, 
oonoeming which no man can infallibly say, that this is right and not the other. 
It seems sufficient in this matter to assert that the Spirit of God did reveal 
to the penmen of the Scriptures what was necessary to be revealed ; and as 
to all other things, that he did superintend them in the writing of it so far as to 
secure them from any material error or mistaks in what they have delivered. 

Bifihop Berkeley, in the Sixth Dialogue of his Ahiphron on the 
MimUe Philosopher^ discusses with admirable wisdom the character 
of Holy Scripture. In it he makes Euphranor say : ^ 

That some few passages are cited by the writers of the New Testament out 
of ths Old, and by the Fathers out of the New, which are not in so many words 
to be found in them, is no new discovery of minute philosophers, but was known 
and observed long before by Christian writers, who have made no scruple to 
grant that some things might have been inserted by careless and mistaken 
translators into the text from the margin, others left out, and others altered ; 
when<» so many various readings. But these are things of small moment, and 
which aU otiier ancimit writers have been subject to j and upon which no point 
of doctrine depends which may, not be proved without them. . . . But to make 
the most <d these concessions, what can you infer from them, more than that the 
design of ^e Hedy Scriptures was not |o make us exaoriy knowing m circuiU’ 
staniials, and that the Sphit did not every parririe and syllabM, or preset 

them toin evei^ minute aitoation by miracle t which to beUeve would look 
like Eabbiidoal supemtirio^^^ • . I never thought or exp^ted lhat 
Soriptoe rikon^ sl^W iterif DMne by a oiixmmstantia^ accuracy ol narratipn, 

exactness of method by xtric% the imto ol rhetciriov^ 

and oriM^m, in Imamnious peri in elegant and choioe^^^ e^^ or In 

technical definitions apd pa^ These things would took too Ifibe a human 

•• vpU U- p. '(edit. 1871). 
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eotn^id&m- IMiiak* tli®B ii fa that dimple, unaffected, artless, nDeawil 
of tile Hdy Soflpture a ohMaoter singularly great and 
majestio, ^ tiiat lodks more like Diyine inspiration tiian any other oomposi- 
tioA I toow. ^ 

Bidiop Butter, in the chapter of his Analogy^ entitled ‘Clour 
incapafcity d judging what were to he expected in a Eevelation ; and 
the credihihty, from analogy, that it must contain things appearing 
liable to objection,’ argues 

ia te no sort judges betoTehand, by what laws or rules, in what de- 
gree, ca- by Wteiit it were to have been expected that God would naturally 
iiiatoMSt tw ; to the supposition of His affording us light and instruction by 
levelaUon, Sdd^ what He has afforded us by reason and experience, we 
are in no sort fudges, by what methods and in what proportion it were to be 

expected that this supeimtural light and instruction would be afforded us. . . . 

te like m we are wholly ignorant what degree of new knowledge it 
were to be expected God would give mankind by revelation, upon supposition of 
His affording one, or how far, or in what way. He would interpose nuraculously, 
to quidify them, to whom He should originally make the revelation, for com- 
munioat^ the knowledge giv^ by it and to secure their doing it to the age 
in which they shouid live, and to secure its being transmitted to posterity. . . < 

Thus we see that tiie only question oonceming the truth of dhristianity is whether 
it be a real revelation, not whether it be attended with every circumstance* 
which we should have looked for ; and concerning the authority of Scripture, 
wheibier it be what it claims to be, not whether it be a book of such sort and so 
promulged as weak men are apt to fancy a book containing a divine revelation 
should. And therefore, neither obscurity, nor seeming in^uracy of style, 
nor various readings, nor early disputes about the authors of particular parts, 
nor any other ^ings of the like kind, though they had been much more con- 
siderable in dogtoe than they are, could overthrow the authority of the Scripture, 
unless the Prophets, Apostles, or our Lord had promised that the book containing 
the divine tevelarion should be secure, from those things. 

Bishop Horsley, whose celebrated controversy with Dr. Priestley 
lends to his words a peculiar weight, says : 

It 1ft ^ thftt a Divine revelation if any be extant in ,the world ... 

must be perfectly hto from all mixture of human ignorance and error in the 
particular sutjeot in which the discovery is made. . . , In whatever relates 
either in theoiy or practice, the knowledge of the sacred 
wf iters was inlidlible, as f ar as it extended, or their inspiration had been a mere 
pretence. . \ . But in other subjects not immediately connected with theology 
or morals, it is by no means certain riiat their minds were equally enlightened, 
or that dbay ato even preserved from gross errors. . . . Want of information and 
error ol opkli<m hi the profane sciences may, for anything that appears to the 
oduftrary^ be peclectly consistent wjth the ptenary inspiration of a religious 
totoher, fdoto ah knowledge, but religious knowledge only, that such a 

■tesucAter ifi f ifnit trf propagate and improve, ha subjects unconnected therefore 
with no imphdt legwd h due to the opim^ which an inspired writer 

may iscffi n • 'ba ve' hi preference to the clear evidence of experi- 

scientific reasoning 

f rom Ibsit prineipim on the other hand, is the 

Bwmion i pcsacbed, cariCusly enough, for the Humane oociety* 
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‘ il|i» ' 'tajliiiiiMi* |illili|il« :' '.!9|p'i||iy 

- liiti*'- 'iiiiiy^'iifp^it'.i^ wst w :tii^|M9i!liot 

^ Ho^^*s stix^ idiT^^ tibe Holy 

Sotiptaos oftanot £uz!y iw wA to h& omprcxtikM by tibo fmoml 

wUdb iiidi^^ 

Iboti^ I adiiiit tJie posiifa^ify of m iaijplnid temker*M mor ci opMm in 
imbjoctft tSuit Is not sent to teoi^ {boMm infliction ^ not omxMmflo^ and 
$bm tidngfl tbOre nni«t be nliic^ it >i^ ieate imtei^ U this 

point finr iny oim and ev^ man^a &berty« and pfotodi agfliiiflt 
on tile eooBoienee to aiaept to a pbiiofloiihiefll oplniioii inoMentally 

osqiirflflBed by ItofleB, by Darid» or by St. Panb npm tbe antiiority cl their 
infaUibiltty in divine knowfodge^tbC^ I it bi|^y lor tile bononr and 
the interest of religion that this bbei^ of jdtdoflopliising, enoept upon leHgUraB 
flnbjeotfl, tiionld be openly flflflerted and moBt pertinaidonflly n 
I oanfew it appean to me no very probable sappositkni . . . that an inspired 
writer shouid be permitted in bia n^ions dfsoonrflea to affirm a false propoeititm in 
any subject or in any hiatoiy to mimepresent a faot» so that I wonld not easOy, 
nor indeed without the ocmviotkm of the most cogent proof* embmce any notion 
! or {dkiloBophy* nor attend to any historioat relation, vbioh tiiould be evidently 
and in itself repugnant to an eipUeit aseertion of any of the sacred writers. 

‘ Paloy, diaoosaiiig the coimezion of Chmtianity wi^ Jewish 
histoiy, says : 

In roading tite apostolic writings we distinguish between their doctrines and 
their argaments. Iheir doctrines came to them by revelation properly bo 
caUed, yet in propounding those doctirines in their writings or dueourses they 
were wont to tilustrate, suppcwt and enforce them by such anslyaes, argumeato 
and connderatians as their own thou^ts suggested.'^' 

And, again ; 

Undottbtedbr our Saviour assumes the divine origin of the Mosaic institution. 
. . . Undonbte^y also our Saviour recognises tiie prophetic character of many 
of their ancient writers. So far, therefore, we ate bound as Christians to go. 
But to mshe Christianify answerable with its life for the circumstantial truth 
of each separate passage of the Old Testament, the genuineness of every book, 
the information, fidelity, and Judgment of every writer in it, is to bring, I will 
not say great, Irat unneoeisaiy cfiffioulties into the whole system. These books 
were universally read and reotived hy the Jews of our Saviour^s time. He 
and His Apostles, in oommcm with afi other Jews, rsfexzed to them, alluded to 
them, used them. Yet, eioept wbm Se e^igpressly asoribes a divine authority 
to particular predictions, 1 do not know tiiat we can strictly draw any con- 
struotion from the books being so used and applied, beside the prixd, vdiich it 
unquestionably is, of their notoriety and redeption at that time.^^ 

Aiid,hffflin: 

I have tiioui^t it neoessiTy to state tide point eai^tiy, baeanfle 
rerived by Yoltafaw^ and^^^^ \ij the diiriples of bis Bchooi, eesnm^^^ t^ 

mneh prevatied of late, of attadking Oiristianity tiirtmgh Ihe tidg 0^^^ 

Some objeotioBs Of this ctes are founded on ndscoostrimtioii, rano on ew- 

^ Efwkmm df Ht ck. g. IhiiL Piart 
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AND TEE CEXJEOH 

gentipn ; tat^ px*ed up<»i » «i|ipo8iiaon, ^oh ia« not been made out by 
aiigwnM^ Tie. timt tte atteetation, vbiob tite Auflim and fiist teatdien of 
C9iii8(ihii% ipw to ^ #rine mkd<m of lfoeei and tbe prophete, to 
ev!^ point and jKffthm of tbe JewUi histoiy ; and eo eztmds as to make 
Cadsdimitgr m^OTsibb b its own ondlbiBty for tite oiromnstantial truth (I bad 
ahnott said fM the oritkal exactnees) erf eT«y nmatiTO contained in tbe OH 
XetgtaiaBiii" 

teb M» lie faete, and it is impossible to dwell upon them or to 
think of thimt at sdl without a iedlbg of devout tbanlrbilness that, 
while so BMiay bmtks and thetmes of trutiis have been dAfiTi^ in 
Claistiiui Malory, ikere is not, n<» has ever been, an authoritative 
defiMMou el ias^iatitm. Nowhere, as it seems, might the Church 
have jiiore ea^y into error ; nowhere has she been more happily 
saved iam bdbng. Upon one who holds as I do that not a little of 
the ]u|^ KQjlical raitiekm^of^thejpresent^^day is so arbitrary and pre- 
catimu as to be in grave danger of incurring the scholarly contempt of 
after-ages, it seems to rest as a specif obligation that he should profess 
his complete alle^ance to the principle of free, unbiassed research j 
in the study d the BSile. Eodesiastical history is often a warning 
c^ainst definitions. For there are truths which are best underatood, 
when least formulated ; they cannot flonnsh or live within barriers. 
But ins|Htation is not defined in any decree of any (Ecumenical Council 
or in any utide or formulary of the Church of England. Now and 
agun tii^ has been an attmnpt made to define it, but without the 
sanction of antiquity or catholicity, in some confession or catechism 
of some of the Reformed Churches. And if it seems to be defined 
in tiie Uhuich of Rome by the Encydical Letter ProvidetAmimus 
Dem, the deinition is recent and unscholarly, and it places the Church 
of Rome on a lower levd tiian theR^nmed Churches in respect to the 
sei6nti&» CBcitidton d tike Hble. That the Church should for so many 
omrtuties imvo tmifotBdy exhibited such reticence upon a grave issue, 
where it Was so natural a tmnptation to define what was universally 
regarded as a vitid matter, cannot but seem to Christian minds an 
instsQCe of tike IKvme Providence guarding the corporate life and 
enmgy and ihiiitii of Christendom. For, whatever may be the con- 
dutiMS ^ honest, revment sdtdstslup as to tiie fact or tiie nature 
of th e y cannot in themselves be justly assailed as being 

m^flijiitiim 0^ 


J. E. C. Wbu-don. 
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SANE TEMPERANCE lEGISLATION 
IN ROUMANIA ^ ^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The BoumanUn Government has recently introduced laws endeavour- 
ing to abate the growth of alcoholism throughout the country, which 
cannot but be interesting to this country in view of the licensing 
« legislation lately dkcussed at Westminster. 

It may be said at once that, although the Roumanian Government 
'has not hesitated to take the most extreme measures against the 
public-house keepers in the country districts, including summary 
closing within a period of a few months, it was never actuated by 
rabid temperance motives, nor did it seek by its legislation to prevent 
altogether the drinldng of alcohol. In fact, it was clearly recognised 
that whether •there were prohibition or not there would still be 
drinking, and the object of the Roumanian legislation was therefore 
directed more towards the encouragement of the drinking of 
beverages with a lesser percentage of alcohol and the instituting of 
regulations against drunkenness. To quote the words of the Minister 
of Finance, when the wine-growers reproached him for destroying 
their lisrelihood by his law : * As far as the viticulturists are concerned 
there has never been a law conceived which is more favourable to 
them. Its object is not the suppression of the drinking of spirituous 
beverages, but the regulation of the drinking so as to make alcoholism 
disappear.* 

It would be a great benefit to the country if each Roumanian 
were able to drmk a little (plum brandy) and a glass of wine 

at each meal, instead of only driiddng water during the week and 
becoming drunk on Sunday by drinking all sorts of strong (heinke* 
Recogniring that linri^ number of public-houses does not in 
any way mean Umiting the amount of consumed, the Roumanian 
Minister Finance wisely decided to remove as many sa poesible of 
the evil oonsequenoes of drink, and by education and encouragement 
to promote tlmt side ^ the ^ which m%ht even be 

beneficial to the population, inst^ of gradually bringing Roumania 
imder the sway cd aiodi^sm^^ 



IN BOUMANU m 

FitdHblSoa m America had ahown that the legal decision that 
^ alcohol stimulated rather than 

diBOOUia^pd^^^ft for drink. It must be remembered, however, 

that in eiioouxai^ wine and beer in Roumania, the 

law ae a beverage a wine which is much less potent than 

those of Xtaiyji Spain, or Portugal, the Roumanian wine containing 
from d to 8 piw cent, of alcohol as compared with 15 or 20 per cent, 
in other ooiuitries. The law visits with severe punishments all public- 
houBBS which do not sell wine and beer but confine themselves to 
tzouiea asid other strong spirits. There is no regulation limiting 
the number of public-houses which deal only in wine and beer 
and do not sell strong spirits. The only regulation restricting free- 
dom of sale of wine is that imposing heavy penalties upon the sale 
and espedally upon the manufacture of artificial wine. While the 
law is essentially a law against the spread of alcoholism, it works out 
in praorice as a measure to encourage the replacing of brandy by 
wine as a beverage. A close study of the question of limitation of j 
licences in all countries convinced the Roumanian Government that 
while such limitation alone does not limit the amount of drink • 
consumed, it does undoubtedly render more easy the supervision 
and enforcement of the regulations both against alcoholism and 
drunkenness. 

It must not be imagined, however, that Roumania is a drunken 
country. What the Government has decided to do is to prevent 
such a state of things coming to pass by taking measures betimes 
to limit and control the worst elements of the sale of alcohol. It 
may even be affirmed that Roumania is one of the European countries 
where alcoholism is the least widely spread. It was felt to be 
urgently necessary to take such measures as would prevent it increas- 
ing unduly, and to ensure that the drinking of alcoholic beverages 
should* only serve to strengthen the worker when engaged in the 
hardest tasks, instead of brutalising him and rendering him incapable 
of work during one or two days each week. The Roumanian popula- 
tion if anything, too temperate in eating and is not unduly addicted 
to drinkiiig ; but thw exist certain regions in which brandy has already 
pfoduoed dejdorable results, and where the ejects of alcoholism 
are dbteady to be observed. This is sufficient proof that if the future 
generations are not to bear the curse of alcoholism, steps must be 
taken to limit its forcfe. In order that the impression may not be 
spread in fore%n couniaies that the enactment of such law indica^ 
e too impd development of alcoholism in Roumania, it is interesting 
to gham at the etatistios of. the Swedish expert, Sundbarg. The 
consumption of alcohol, in its diferent forms as wine, beer, brandy, 
has )Mn oakmleted fey the Swedish statistician in its equivalent of 
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pet head, blit this quaalaty k obidoiiidy iiioon^ ihe 

&et place, to the impoesibiiitj of obtaiaiiig eaoihet statistks of 
the Boumaman population, aii4 vs^ the second place, because the 
percentage of alcohol in irme and h^endy has been regarded as the 
smne as in other European countries, erhexeas it is very considerably 
le88-<-Boumaman wine oontaizung 8 per cent, as against 10 per cent, 
of absolute alcohol in ordinary wine, and txmoa containing 20 per cent. 
^ of absolute alcohol instead of 50 per cent elsewhere. The Roumanian 
State, however, is in a position to control absolutely the figures as to 
. population and as to the quantity of alcohol sold in the country, 
and its constituents. For the last three years the total amount of 
absolute alcohol consumed was 5,875,720 gallons, which, divided 
amongst a population of 6,700,000, gives an annual consumption of 
7*04 pints per inhabitant, which is approximately the average con- 
sumption in Sweden. 

It must not, however, be imagined that drunkenness is more 
prevalent in a country where the consumption of alcohol per head 
during a year is high, than in a country such as Sweden or Boumania, 
where a comparatively small amount is consumed each year. lu a 
prosperous country a greater quantity of alcohol may be consumed 
without producing so much drunkenness as would be the case with 
a imaidl^ consumption in a poor country. For instance, in ^France 
the consumption per head is nearly twenty-eight pints, whereas in 
Russia the consumption is nine This would seem to prove 

that drunkenness should be three ^es as bad in France as in Russia. 
As a matter of fact the opposite is tiie case. The French workman, 
who earns much and who is accustomed to live well, takes a small 
quantity brandy and wine, or two glasses of wine, at eadi meal 
without it ybetirg hiim The Rustian, like the Roumimian workman, 
works sk days each week, with his meals, but on 

a Sunday he drinks at a sittihg as much as the Vtemh wtean m 
two or Ihxee^^ d^ mily that, but he drinks Without 

the same time, aMl becK>iiniig^^^d^ to 

days, and Itkeviilto 

who k of wme at his thto 

ever being drunk, and thk with impunity, besides hk savan iitzes 
id wine a week. On the other hand, a mau who would dito on 
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^ two^ E wine or their equivalent in brandy, 

or bo&, vwmld inevitably become drunk, although his weekly total 
a{ aksohei in only a third o{ that of the other man. It must also not 
be imai^aed that beoause the amount of alcohol consumed per head 
in Eomnaai* ^ statistics is the same as in Sweden there is the 
same amomt qf dr^enness. Sweden, althou^ not a rich country, 
is more developed in civilisation, and, although it is not long ago that 
drunkenness was regarded as a national curse, the temperance societies 
and wise kws have worked such a miracle that to-day the Scandinavian 
population is c^ntidered rightly as the most sober in Europe as far 
as ibink. The absenoe of pro^rity in the Roumanian 

countiy c om m un es and the lack of intelligently methodical drinking 
bring about a greater e^nt of drunkenness than in Sweden. In 
passing, it may be mentioned also that absolute statistics, such as those 
given by Sundbarg are purely theoretical, depending upon the social 
conditions in the country. Thus, in a counti^ where the population 
incmases enormously, as in Roumania with its additional 100,000 
persons yearly, a greater proportion of the population is composed 
of childr^ who do not drink ; and thus it may be reckoned that in, 
Roumania one person in every four drinks alcohol, while in France 
the propmtion is one in two. This is another reason why France 
%ures with such a large consumption of wine per head. The 
Roumanian Qovenunent is prepared to witness with equanimity an 
increase cl the total amount of alcohol consumed, since this would 
prove an mcrease of prosperity ; and if the increase were accompanied 
by more sane and methodical habits of drinking, would consider that, 
instead of becoming a curse, the drinking of alcohol might become a 
beneit to the population at large. 

The two priiuupal reasons ^ven by the Roumanian Government 
for the Introduction of this law are set fmrth in the following statement 
of the of 

Tha lyf by the regulation of the conditions under which 

may be held, uuvM**g the tenent dependent upon the authori- 
ties, ititiikililng a wide and oontinual supervieioa of a special character over this 
y nnlaliiftiwi ta of imxoecBate ap^ation both against the 
pul^rbOQie lOtfsw who enOQUsages too heavy ddntog and against the con- 
amner ■ itf h o - drUidE. BeSi^ unable seriously to admit that the repression 

tiE dfunlEM laan be zeadhed while oontinuuig the liberty of trade in spirituous 
diklob tbi idm of Ite nionopobsathm But it is not for the 

piUib of illiaSlaitetliat we fcmad this monopoly ; it is for the profit of the rural 
airnd new OEieaiiB material and moral progress, 

•uf 

OiK ami Agamst Ijiis law aat 

wrived at the sai^ result had 
«M®ad',w the public-houses sad 
ijiTii*^ M Mart: ia^ JWoe «ui Eq^wd. The 
Oows manairt , however, ad not hesitate to this ohjeetioB as 
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t&ofiie wbose mtecest e?tteii4eS 

df i^hoHsm. These persaos knew well thet even the eadustmg 
police regulations xemamed too .&equeii% tanavailmg as long as 
ihejr renamed the masteis oi the public-^houses and of the sale of 
stirong drink. Even in countries where ttte police are more efficiently 
organised than in Eonmania the results prove that laws and regula- 
tions agmst excessive drinldng are of Uttle avail. In 7r^ for 
instance, where there are 485,000 public-houses, there eadSt count- 
less laws and regukrions^ a drunkenness. Th^, however, are 
powerless against the infiuence of the publie^house Jt^^iers. In 
France there are pronounced each year from 65,000 to O8,0OO sentences 
against drunkenness, but the pubhc-house continues perfectly freely 
to manufactute for the courts the annual contingent of criminals. 
In England also, where there are 156,000 public-house keepers, and 
where there are more than 250,000 sentences against drunkenness 
each year, the drink evil does not show any signs of diminishing. 

Indeed, so far from the example of England and France encoura^ng 
Boumania to adopt the measures existing in those countries, it has 
ffather inspired the Houmanian Government with a very wholesome 
fear that, unless measures be taken at once, Boumania may fall as 
effectually into the hands of the public-house keepers and brewers 
as have two great civilised countries of the west. In France it is no 
exaggeration to call the public-house keeper the Grand Elector ; and 
Dr. BertOlon was right when he wrote, ‘ Electoral reasons much 
more than fiscal are leading the French people to brutalisation by 
adcohoL* In England the Roumanians saw whither Free Trading, 
applied to the public-house, would lead a country. They saw that 
the public-house keepers and the manufacturers of beer and alcohol, 
representing a capital of about 200,000,000/., aspired to direct the 
policy of the nation to suit their own ends. The Roumanian Minister 
of Finance thus summed up the English situation : 

By their great muzaber, and by the enormous capital which they possess, they 
defy both public zQorality and the noble efforts of the temperanoe societies. 
Their ends are vice and the alooholisation more and more undisputed of the 
nation. This is where England 1^ with freedom in the diink trade. 
We Eoumanlani am not yet them, but we must admit frankly that the last 
moment has it is possible to take such measures to prevent us 

from aniving at that deploralde state. 

The UQmster the words of Lord Boaebexy in 1695, 

when he said : 

I am a fimaric idh the^^a^^ Iht I ssy^ ^ 

oooditioa of our deaHzigs k a!oo^ Ufim is a serious danger, kx two 
reasons : first, because the consumption of alcohol is too hi|h ; and 000011 )%, 
because this (pwat power in the State. If the Stak 

hasten to become tlm master of the drink trade, it is the drink tmdo whirii wffi 
become-lhe mastiw^of 
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It was beoaiise the Roumanian Government became convinced 
that to the trade in drink remained free every efiort 
would to ^*dew, as the public-house keeper would dispose of both 
money and drink, the most powerful means of stifling all attack, 
that it detennined to boldly take those measures which would prevent 
the drink trade &om becoming the master of the country. 

The Roumanian Govm:nment decided to confine the application 
of the monopoly law to the public-houses in the rural districts, and 
by placing them under the most stringent control of the State officers 
to defend the country sufficiently tom the evils of alcoholism. The 
answer to those who wondered that the public-houses of the towns 
were not also included in the working of this law, lies in the fact 
that the great majority of the population of Roumania live by agri- 
culture, and are therefore to be found in the country districts. The 
9268 villages of Roamania are peopled by 1,073,930 Roumanian 
families, which, with an average of five members to each family, gives 
a total of 5,370,000 souls. The population of the towns only amounts 
to about 1,330,000 persons, or one-fifth of the whole population, and in 
the towns there is a very considerable proportion of foreigners. To-day 
there exist 7000 public-houses in all the towns of Roumania, and ^ 
measures will be taken that this number shall not increase, but on 
the contrary shcdl automatically diminish as the existing public- 
houses are closed for one reason or another. It is foreseen that within 
a comparatively short time the number will be so much reduced 
as no longer to constitute a political or social danger. In the country 
districts, however, the possibility of adequate police supervision is 
enormously increased with a decreased number of public-houses, 
and owing to the many attendant evils combined with the sale of 
drink in the country, and taking into consideration the fact that 
the country population is less highly educated than that of the towns, 
it is of the first importance to rescue the peasants from this danger. 
The following description given by Mr. Bertillon of the Russian rural 
public-house keeper describes very accurately the same individual 
in Rotunania: 

The puto^-hoiifle keeper is e scourge, he is an inf amous usurer lending upon 
eirery to the peassats, on his bouse, on his cattle, on bis clothii^, 

Snblufiltig being wom. Naturally aU these objects have to 

be redeemed at ridiculous prioes. Tlje peasant, finding himself most frequently 
qidte beyond the posribffity of advanced when it faUs 

due, is totat)^ minedi togethcff with his family* Even after this die money- 
lendi^ putoc^house keeper fb^ the means exploidng him and of brutaJising 
himi hb WiH sen him aJocOiol on credit, to be paid for by a certain amount of 
work to he ^ at a feiture date. He speoidates upon this imprudent under- 

l&m om to that the agrarian risings of . 1987 were 

largely by tb** escaolioiis these publican usurers, who 

, m • ^ ^ . .... . 
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It ma/k Ibo^ iSmm 9>g^^ 

ijiii^ demoaitnM to 

iketi^ of tak^ Thm wm mmy 

ejiiii^t^ befm tb^ of iliese 

uiiAooopts^ first 

i^aason for reproiiivo aoiio^ tlia ddefioe of 

^ fiotioa agakst ^jkoal dbeay, broagk^ oboot hj the 

of aioohtdio drimka. Any poaifibk fiaok lado which the reform 
entail was giyea a yeiy eeooadary plaee« and in faot the 
State leliaqniahes aU ^fit ia kvour of the rural dia^ots. It was 
finally dedded that the moiil objeot denied not be obtained^ 
and had never been obtained ebewhere, save by means of the 
numopolisation of the retail aale-^that is to say, by means of the 
monopolisadon of publio-hoases. This is the system adopted in 
Norway and Sweden and in Finland with the most excellent results. 
This decision does not in any way prevent the Roumanian Govern- 
ment from also tiddng adequate precautions for the rectification of 
all alcohol produced. Such rectification ensures that the drinking 
of aloohol is attended with less evil results, and it is interesting to 
remark that the purer the alcohol the less pleasant the taste to the 
consumer. All manufacture of alcohol from grain and from potatoes 
is prohibited unless such aloohol be rectified : only such dktfileries 
are allowed to work whidi possess the most perfect apparatus for 
distillation and rectification and are provided with a Government 
teli<*tala through which every drop of alcohol must pass. This oonlarol 
also permits of very adequate taxation^ and actually the revenues 
frmn this source mie fi00,000l. The monopolisatimi of the manufacture 
of alcohol could have no financial interest save an adverse one after 
tibe action of tiie monopolisation of the pubUc-houses, since the diminu- 
tion of drinking must nooessarily be in direct opposition to the financial 
intmests of the producer. 

In Russia, in order to combat aiooholiun, recourse was had also 
to the monopolisation of retail sale, but in quite another way. In 
Russia the State neither manufactures nor rectifies alecfiiol, nor 
does it sell whdesale. The Government simply suppressed the public- 
house without miy oontidcration for the pubIic*houBe keeper, and 
opexied in its place a certain number of tiiops. A State employe 
without any interest m tim s^ seBs the aloohol in botties <d ^ 
mom^d^. Anybody can b^ aloohc^ in these dmpe in miy quant^ 
and tab R anywhere he wishes. The Russian idea was tiiat the public- 
houses with the system of mutual tr^Mling encourage end 

that if these were suppmsaed there woa^ 

tmptation to the popukti to drinfc Thk proyed 
since the peasants simply appomted certain houses 
aa imprmnf^^ l^^hcnuns wh^ tiiey meet and dlidt 
any c^mtfol from the 
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is d w and that the reeults of drinking it are 

thei^aie tai hani^ It is mteresting to note that the Bussian 
praviiw the consimpti^ of alcohol shows the greatest de- 

crease siiiqe the msritntion of the Bossian monopoly is in Bessarabia 
whieh is ph<^ed by Eoumaiiians, In Norway, Sweden, and Finland,’ 
a monopdy c»f the xetaB sale was instituted, but at the same time 
the j^ublfc-houeea w^ pies^ without any reduced number. 
These |»it>Be^hoiises were made dewier and more comfortable, so 
that the dHmts ^pelerred to dunk there, and are thus more easily 
controlled aiad^ from becoming drunk, and punished if they 

do become dtunk. In Bessarabia, m Switserland, as well as in Norway 
and Sweden, the leducrion m the consumption of alcohol has resulted 
in an increased consumption of wine and beer, both of which are 
drinks much less harmful than brandy. 

The Bonntanian Qoverament came finally to a conclusion which 
may be summed up as follows : ‘ The monopoly of the retail sale 
together with the pubUo-house placed under the supervision of the 
commune and of the State.’ The list of European States showing 
the amount ot alcohol consumed per head fidshes with Norway, 
Sweden, and Finland, the three countries in which this system of 
control has been put into force. In Bonmania, where there were no 
such temperance societies as produced the legislation in Sweden and 
Norway against alcoholism, there remained only the initiative 
of the State itself to institute reform. It was felt that even 
the constituted authorities already existing are not too perfect to 
supervise t^e fight against alcoholism adequately, and it was found 
necessary to davM tiie system of supervision and re-supervision 
to emme success. I^us the oommunal authorities are confided with 
the workiikg d[ t&e monopoly of the public-houses in the villages; 
but, because t^eipe would be a fear lest the public-house should not 
show any ntarked improvement as to morality and hygiene, the 
oommiuml authorises have be^ placed under the most severe super- 
vision of the h]|^ State authoriri^ in order to force them to do 
their duty witih regard to the supervirion of the public-houses and 
the mpreirim of v^ 

Hie principal pmnia of the law may be resumed as follows: in 
every visage t&e number of public-houses is limited in the proportion 
of ime fSiblie^iom to mm hundryd families ; but in villages containing 
less titm Ifi©, but above a minimum of Sity families, a public-house 
®au be o|i«ued it the vfflage be situated more than five kilomet^ 
from ariliirige poss^^ puMio-houBe. In no case can a new pUUic- 
house be onfcfclitiAeil gfe a lesi dislance than a hundred yards from 
chufrik or mAmi the viiege. The right to sell alwholic 
WnkiS in letii aad to keep pubKc-hows in the country districts 
'to 'thn cmmtmB* The municipal oouiw^ 
deci^l^ or tbe tappressionoi the public-houses, and exercise 
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aem to be added to ^ oriSaaiy leraiQea^ tbe e<»eomiiiie» iior 
do«i tbe State baye any intesest idiatevef in tbeae fevenaes. The 
publio-bonBe leveni^ k to oonstitute tlia epeoid ftiitd^ wbiob in no 
eixonniBtuioe may naed iof ofdiiuu^ espenaei ot for the payment 

of the staS. This fund ^ be ^ployed esoluttvely lor objects tending 
to the ame!iorati<m of the condition of the inhatntants of the villages. 
!Oie law defines ihese as the imf^vement of diiirohes and schools 
or communal infirmaries^ the founding of any institution destined 
to spread edueation amcmgst the peasants, the creation of popular 
libraries, the creation ot lecture and reading rooms, the organisation 
of popnlar amusements for the young, the opening of shops for manual 
construction of bridges and culverts, the planting of plan- 
tations, the draining marshes, the regidating of torrents, and the 
purchase of bulls, stallions, rams, or boars for reproductive purposes. 
Beyond these objects every other outlay from the special fund is 
formally forbidden by the law. The commundi public^houses will be 
let by public tento for a period of three years at a time, or else will 
be himded over by agreement to temperance societies. It is worthy 
of pote that the law is extremely favourable to temperance societieB 
on the model of those existing in Norway and Sweden — Samlag and 
Bolag. In fact, such societies are the only bodies possessing the 
right to own more than one public-house. It is farther decreed that 
wherever temperance societies with limited benefits are formed in 
the commune, the communal authorities shall have the right to 
enter into negotiations with such societies with a view to the handing 
over to them of the public-houses. The profits of public-houses handed 
over in this way shall be devoted in the first* place to the payment 
of tiie interest upon the capital of the society (with a maximum of 
six per cent.), and the remainder will be placed in the special public- 
house fund. 

Large emidoyers of labour, such as owners of factories or works, 
have the right under certain conditions to establish a public-house ; 
but should their workmen form themselves into a co-operative society 
with the object of possessing their public-house, the employer is 
obliged to dose his puMc-house and the Minister of Finance will 
withdraw hi8> licence. 

The direct measures taken by thp Government against alcoholism 
are based upon a caidul study of the evil habits rooted in the country 
vdiieh it is nepessary to destoy. The orig^al idMi of tiie Govern- 
ment w!as to indu^ in the law a providoii that die publho^house 
keeper should be a State offidal driving no benefit ir^ die i^e of 
alcohoL This ideal was, in fact, to be encouraged rather 

to sell other drinks would have received 

a p^x^eniage upmi die sdes^^^^^i^^ dxinlm imd edibk^^ 

This system wc^d have made the official pubUcim^mQdi mom m 
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to sell ^ conuttuae than the commimal 

alcohol. /Phis original proposal met with a storm of objections, but 
the only objection wW^^ induced the Government to abandon it 
was that su^ officid. publicans would become political instruments 
in the hands whatever Government might be in power. In Rou- 
mania the mayor is really the instrument of the prefect, who himself 
is that of the Government of the day. ^us a change of Government 
would bxihg about a change of official publicans. The abandonment 
of this ideal publican was largely the cause of the increased facilities 
and advantages offered to temperance societies, who would naturally 
have every interest in preventing excesrive drinking. The law 
actually containB the following provisions with regard to the public- 
house keeper : He must be a Roumanian citizen, knowing how to 
read and write, at least twenty-five years of age, and married at the 
time of the conclusion of the contract ; he most be known as a man 
of good behaviour, without vices, and have never incurred a penal 
sentence for crimes mentioned in the law of licences. The assistant 
of the public-house keeper must fulfil the same conditions, and all 
the servants of the public-house or of the public-house keeper must be 
Roumanians. Nobody except the public-house keeper, his family, his 
servants, or bona fide travellers, may sleep on the premises. Any public- 
house keeper who breaks these regulations will be liable to a fine of from 
82. to 402., and for a second oifenoe to a penalty of from three months* 
to a year’s imprisonment and the cancelling of bis lease. Any public- 
house keeper possessing more than one public-house, or endeavouring to 
do so through an agent, is liable, together with this agent, to a fine 
of from 202. to 402, and imprisonment of from three to twelve months, 
together with the loss of his lease. With regard to the amusements 
allowed in the public-houses, it was rightly considered that to trans- 
form the public-houses simply into shops without meetings, family 
gatherings, dances, music, would have been to violate tbe traditions 
of the Gounlary, and to show at the same time real cruelty towards 
a poptfiation which has much more suffering than pleasure in life. 
Thus Hie laWi while forbidding all games of cards or other games 
of chance, allows games of skill such as skittles and billiards, and all 
amusenients such as are idlowed in accordance with ancient 

oustomB. It id absolutely forbidden to public-house keepers to supply 
drinks or any goods on credit. Each sale must be made against cash 
paid at the moment of sale. It* is idso forbidden to barter drink or 
any gcM^ds for grain, e|^s, poul^, or other products of apicultural 
or domestic (domestio economy was added owing to the 

tendency of public^'houise keepers to endeavour to induce the peasants 
to pledge tibe results of the home work of their women, such as em- 
broideries> dsc#). NeiHier pubfic^house keepers nor their wives can, 
in any case, directly or through agents, farm land belonging 

keepers cannot hrii^ acrions for debts 
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m mms3m with a^etiltiiial work fmaiiig la:^ bdoiij^ 
t0 For ev^ eak oo Credit tlio imkjk»d{»r ii^! piumhed 

a ftid of fito thi^ of goods. Shoold 

a piikUo^hoiiBe keeper farm peasants lie wSl be 

pnnildied a fine ei|na} to tke ttim tlte farm for five yema, and 
tlm o<mtraot wiU be pubEd-kouses will remam 

dcNMid until eleven o*dook in tke morning cm Sundays and recognised 
refigiotis holidays. From the 1st of April ^ the 901^ of September they 
will dose at nine in tbe evening, and for tbe o&er sis: mondis at eight. 
On all election days, |uaiimsentary a^^ di public- 

houses in the country distiiots will be dosed ; in tke town distxicts 
only those will be closed which are within the district afiected by the 
election. Infringements of these regulations are punished severely 
by fines ranging Irom fi(k. to SOI. Innkeepers are forbidden to serve 
drink in public-houses to children aged less than sixteen. Neither 
may they serve under any pretext, or under any pressure or threat, 
people already drunk, or such as are included in the public list of 
drunkardB, nor shdl they allow to enter the public-house drunken 
people or women of notoriously evil character. Pubiic-'house keepers 
and their employ^ are expected to prevent any disorder in their 
houses : to this end they have the right to call in policemen or 
gendarmes to restcne order. No excuse for having broken the law 
owing to threats m violence shall be allowed to protect the public- 
house keeper. Any public-hou^^ keeper who does not keep wim^ 
on his prenrises will be punished by a fine of from 41. to 121. 

Keeping artificial brandy or wine on the premises is punishable 
by a fine of from 81. to 201. ; but if such artifioial liquor be manufactured 
by the public-house keeper himself, or if he shall have tampered with 
auy alcoholic drinks, the fine shall amount to from 401. to 4001. 
A second ofience will be punished by a doable fine and loss of the 
contract. Any public-house keeper whose contract has been can- 
celled for any infringement of the law will no longer have the right 
to lease a public-house or to be associated with another in such enter- 
prise, or to be in any way o<mnected with a public-house under any 
condi^on whatever. In order to tender difficult any inbingement 
of the regulations wilk regmd to artificial brandy or wine, the law 
enacts that whoever shaQ^ g^ information of such infringements 
shaQ reerive SO per cent, of ike fine M 

With regard to tibie supervision and control of countiy public- 
houses, the Roumanian Okivmm^ as 

poisibte the bodies chaigi^ with these duties ; and this be^ua^^^ the 
uiriortamle liM»k foukdation, of tke rural 

may^. Tktm the supervision of the pubUo^houses wil be ex^cised 
equiffiy by the ecmimuhai authoi^es and by the Mowing officials : 
the prefect, the ffioanciai administrator, tlm admizuidrative inspector. 
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the the financial inspector, and the doctor of 

the authority represented by the mayor or 

his rep*® 0 ^®»tive, ae well as by the officials mentioned above, have 
the ri«ht of taking notice of infringements of the law committed 
by tte iipkeei^ or by his customers, and the right of inflicting such 
penalties as are within their competence, or of handing over to the 
distaiot jn^ cases the penalties for which exceed their powers. The 
prefect iMPd the above-mentioned officials have also the duty of con- 
trolling &e mayors and their representatives and noting any infringe- 
ments whii^ these may commit or any negligences of which they 
may be guilty, and have the right of demanding of the district 
judge tiieir pims^ment. Should these officials prove that the mayor 
has not ejEBicised his right of punishing infringements of the law on 
the part of the public-house keeper or his clients, they have the right 
of condemning immediately the guilty persons to the prescribed 
punishments, and the mayor to a fine of from 20 to 60 francs ; this 
fine must be paid at once, the punishment of the mayor being without 
appeal or defence. 

With regard to the measures taken against drunkenness and 
drunkards, great care has been shown to prevent any abuse of power* 
so dear to those who possess a small amount of authority. Thus 
in the towns aU offences of drunkenness are judged by a justice of 
the peace, whereas in other countries light punishments may be 
awarded by the police. In the villages all punishments involving 
imprisonment, even for only twenty-four hours, may be awarded by the 
district judges alone. Only fines are imposed by the administrative 
officials whose duty it is to supervise the public-houses. In other 
cases the proceedings must not be delayed, and the judge must give 
the sentenoe within three days at most. Care is also taken that 
persons timll not be arrested for drunkenness unless there is no doubt 
posable, as shown by definite actions, that they are drunk. Thus 
the law provides tiiat the drunkard is one who, being in a state of 
drunkenness, shall seek a quarrel, provoke disorders, or fall down 
in the street. Such drunkards are punished by a fine of from 2 to 
?0 fraiics. In the case of a second offence in the same year, imprison- 
ment for twenty-four ^ h^ wffi be added to the fine ; wMe a third 
offence witlun twelve months trom the first entails three days’ imprison- 
ment* After thi ** third sentefice the district judge will inscribe the 
name of the offender on a drunkards’ list similar to the Black List 
in Sni^tanid* The great difference, however, is that this list in Boumania 
is pogbed ttii nublkiv in rfl town halls and in all the communal 
puhlie^honm, Persons inscribed on this list may no lon^r enter 
nny puldic4ii»ise| either in their own commune or in any o^er com- 
mit tn which tto list hae bemi officially communicated. If for three 
snooessive ymm a peieoii inscribed upon this list has undergone no 
sentence for ilriiiikennfle8,^ h^ name may be removed by the distnct 
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Si hoiv^ at imy lutiixe tixiae he iM iot 

dfiiiiiei^^ his name wtQ mmain npon for the r^t of his 

Ilfei aM any other further wmes of drunhennem^ w he may 

wiB be punished by fines imprisonment. These are 
the main points td tite law as ihe eountry pubUo-houses are 
cemomned. 

With regard to the town publio*houseS| the law does not provide 
against them directly, and, indeed^ benefits them indirectly. The 
Oov^nment has decided that so long as the number of public-houses 
in the towns does not inerease, ihe regulations against drunkenness 
and the possibility of efficient poHce supervision are sufficient to 
prevent serious danger to the country. The number of public-houses 
existing at the time of tiie enactment of this law, either in the town 
Communes, communes or in a zone of one kilometre around these 
may not be increased in any case. Publio-houses which close may 
not be replaced in any oircumstanoes, or reopened, and it is hoped 
that a continuance of these measures will result in there remaining but 
& one public-house to eveiy hundred families. Only the legitimate or 
legitimatised descendants of the public-house keeper will have the 
aright to continue tiie butiness, on condition that these descendants, or 
at least one of them, exercises in person the profession of public-house 
keeper in his father’s house. In the case where the heirs are minors, 
the public-house may be kept by the guardian until their majority. 
Public-houses are closed either voluntarily or by the neglect of pay- 
ments, or by the closing of the establishment in consequence of the 
law for licences of alcoholic drinks, and cannot be again reopened. 

With reference to the question of confiscation or compulsory 
closing of public-houses in Roumania, the Government possesses under 
the laws most enmble powers. In virtue of the law on licences, 
the Minister of Finance has the right to withdraw the licence and to 
close any public-house or drinking-shop which does not conform 
with the law of the monopoly of reti^ sale. Besides this, the Minister 
of the Interior cmi request that the licence shall be withdrawn from 
any public-house or drink-shop to an infraction of the law, and the 
Minister of Finance is bound to conform to this demand. The actual 
public-house keepers possess no hereditaiy right, and only exploit 
their publio-houfie in virtue of a licence given them by the Govern- 
ment. In the tovms the public-houses are more firmly established, 
and thiuie may be found fome which are relatively old and which 
have been in one spot and run by the same family for two generations. 
There is, however^ no instance of three successive generations nmning 
a publio-house. In distriots tihe case is not rimiiar, 

because up to 1884 tiie pubUe-hemse as a rule beioi^^ to tiie 
proprietor, it being to right. This right the pi^rie^^^^ 

generally disposed those wim reto 

houses were prindpaOy Jews in Moldavia and Greeks in We^bi®'* 
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After the light of keeping public-houses became free, the temporary 
character of these holding was preserved amongst foreign public- 
•house keepeis. Ziater, when it was forbidden to strangers to have 
public*houses m the country districts, this continued still indirectly 
through ag^ta, ike public-house belonging in name to a Roumanian, 
but de iadoio e, stranger. Recently steps have been taken to prevent 
this, but so reoentiy that the BvOttmanimi public-house keepers have 
not had tiine to obtain vested interests. 

The number of public-houses in the country fluctuates enormously. 
When the igricultural year is good, public-houses sprout up like 
mushrooms <rfter rain ; but when year has been bad, public- 
houses close in great numbers. It is very rare to see the same public- 
house keeper possesiii^ the same public-house during all his life and 
leaving it afterwards as an inheritance to his children. The new law 
leaves in existence 9000 public-houses and provides for the extinction 
of the licences of about 4000. This number is not much more than 
the diflerenoe between the number of public-houses in a good year and 
in a bad one. Much criticism was directed against the Government, 
with the cry of what will become of the unfortunate public-house 
keepers whose houses are closed. The reply was that this criticism 
would be as much justified in any year of agricultural depression, 
and that the public-house keepers as a rule in Roumania carry on at 
the same time other occupations. The closing of the public-house, 
therefore, will only necessitate their adopting the same course that 
they would have done had the harvests been bad. There is, for 
instance, no comparison between the misfortune for these relatively 
few individualB possessing other trades, and many of whom are not 
Roumanians, and that which befell hundreds of thousands of men 
engaged in the transport of goods by waggons at the advent of the 
railway, or the tens of thousands of independent dealers in tobacco 
at the advent of the State monopoly. Under the new law, actually 
the public-house keeper was placed in a much better position, having 
•several months allowed him in which to find other employment; 
whereas, when the Minister exercises Ms right to withdraw the licence 
for whatevm cause, the public-house is closed on the spot. 

Zlds, ihen» is the pracrioal applioarion on the part of the Roumanian 
f^vernment to achieve sane temperance legislation, neither led away 
by mMd teetoti^sm^ n^ dominated by the interests of the producers 
of al(K>kci* It k mooted, 

and it is greafly to the credit of the actual GMvernment that it has at 
last suoaeeded in overcoming the many political interests leagued 
against sWc^ legiidation, and that it has been able to take effective 
^sasuies to save the country from ike curse of alcoholism. 


Alfred Stead. 
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THE RULE OF THE EMPRESS DOWdQER 

Thjb death of the Bmpms Dowag^ €i Chioa leealk some keideats 
in the romantic and evmitial life of one whoBe subtle powezs raised 
her from the crowded ranks of the Imperial harem to the ancient 
throne whence, for OTer a quarter of a century, she has ruled over 
the destuues of the oldeii^ empire in the world with an abiUty 
that places her among the most striking characters in the records 
of history. Tehonala was the youngest daughter of a Tartar general 
who died at his poet on the Yangtze, leaving his widow with a family 
of two sons and two daughters in straitened circumstances. The first 
duty of the widow was to take the remains of her dead husband for 
burial at his ancestral home in Peking, so, preparing a mourning boat, 
with its Uue and white lanterns and other insignia of woe, she em- 
barked on it with her children, and in the course of her journey arrived 
at the beautifully situated and picturesque town of Chiiikiang. 
whence the boat would probably Imve proceeded by the Grand Canal 
to Peking. There arrived at the same time a prefect travelling by 
water to a new station on promotion. Wu-tu-fu, the prefect of 
Gunkiang, hearing that an official bad arrived by boat, sent, after 
the Giinese custom, his card and a complimentary gift of food, with 
two hundred taels which the messenger by mistake conveyed to the 
mouming boat. The widow returned her most gratefd thanks, 
ftiwiiTning that the prefect was a friend of her late husband^s. Wu>tu-fu, > 
seeing the mistake that had been made and understanding that the 
lady was in straitened cizcumstances, ehivakously determined to 
spare her from the awkwardness of an explanation, so sending her 
three hundred taels m addition, he waited upon her, assuming the 
position of a friend of her husband’s, before whose e<^ he performed 
the eermony of Eowtow. The motjier again and eiqpressed her 
gratstude and takiiig h« youngest^ d^ by the hsmd, cifewd her 
to him lor adoprion, a not TO mark fr^ 
ofier which heTOospt^i as llie ohild^^w^ 

Under hiaguajedian^ at ^aga^aix- 

teen, in the farienniei roriew by 
of of young 

househoffi, she was anmng those wbosejf^^ 
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in t!h0 li&lwzial housdioldy or harem as it is colloquially termed, 
there m mm ; eoxae of the maidens perform the duties of 
•ladies-fcwti»gi some the more humble services of ladies’ maids, &c. 
The ladies’ ftpeartmeuts are rigorously guarded by eunuchs from ali 
male viaitm® eomept Emperor, and the inmates occupy them- 
selves m various ways, esperially in the work of embroidery, in which 
almost aU C&hie^ All these young ladies are 

supposed to be under the direction of the Empress. From time to time 
the SmpiMSor visits the apartment and srieots some one or other for his 
attentions, some befa^ advanced to the position of Imperial oonoubine. 
To this porition Yehonala, whose name was now changed to Tze Hsi, 
was promoted, and in due course presented the Emperor with a son. 
As the Empress was ehildleBS, Tse Hsi became at once of great impor- 
tance, increasing her influence rapidly, until at length she shared with 
the Empress the Ml dignity of the Dragon Throne with all its gorgeous 
ceremonials. 

Some years later Wu-tu-fu was reported by his superior, who 
recommended his punishment. Tse Hsi was by this time Empress 
Dowager, and, recognising the name, instead of punishing she promoted 
him. The superior protested, whereupon she again promoted him. 
The overjoyed Wu-tu-fu proceeded to Peking to return thanks, which 
he did in the usual fashion, kneeling before the throne with downcast 
eyes, and his official hat placed at his right side with the peacock 
plume towards the Empress. After he had spoken, the EmpresH 
Dowager said, ’Do you not know me : look up, 1 was your daughter.’ 
His joy may be imag^ed. The Empress Dowager ultimately conferred 
upon him the Governorship of Szechuen. 

Mudi has been written of her malign influence during the half- 
century of her pfedominance, both behind the throne and as its 
apparently afl^powerful occupant, but who can tell the real moving 
power amid the kaleidoseopic intrigues of the Imperial city ? We forget 
how riimft a ttme haft dapsed since China was practically as isolated 
* from sJi Wiiirtiit«*tt fufli MwiAfl as in the days of Marco Polo—indeed more 
Bo-^for after Gbengis Khan had swept over Northern Asia and South- 
Eastern SMpe until the wave of conquest broke against the walls of 
Euda-Esst and ambassadors from the West visited him in his 

Chmeee capital 

11m Qj^um wmr from 1640 to 

break- out ol Iba Tiipiilg uebdlum in 1850, and for seventeen years 
the Soutton weie devastated by a rebellion ^t cost the 

bves ef a haif millions of people before it was finely 

exrini^Afd at Sacbow the mifitacy caparity of Gordon, ably 

^aatirne the repulse of 

in the a^adk upon the Taim hurts in 1859 was followed by their , 
subsequmt uaplito hf the aflied and England, and 

the idviitee Peloag aad burning of riie Summer Palace in the 
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Ididiriag yeftt. Tk^ Emperor witk tke Imp 

where tke Emperor died^ wk^ <m Mb death, a Noimnel (JoTein- 
Hunt of mgkt wee formed, who iortiiwitk eiitmd into a ec^picaoy 
to make away in eemet with the Emprees Dowej[m and the young 
Emperor’s motkmr, to arrest and destroy the kte^ three 

brotheis, and establish a regeni^ in whidi they would be supreme. 
Fortunatdiy Prince Sung frustrated Iheir machinations and brought 
the two Empresses with the young Emperor safe to Pekiiig. The 
conspirators were attested; two princes engaged in the |dot were 
allowed to commit suicide and the others were executed. Prince 
Sung and the two Empresses then constituted a regency dimng the 
minority. 

In 1870 occurred the massacre of Tientinn, and from 1870 to 1872 
the Empire was in the throes d! a Hahomedan insurrection. In 1694 
China was again at war with the Japanese, with disastrous results, 
and from that time to the breaking out of the Boxer uprising she has 
never been free from strained anxiety from her Northern neighbour. 
Surely no woman has ev^ lived a life of more sustained anxiety than 
Tze and in remembming her misdeeds we ought not to forget her 
difficultieB and her surroundings, that called for all her woman’s wiles 
and evoked at times a ruthlessness not unknown in our own history. 

That she possessed a magnetic charm is acknowledged by those 
who have been admitted to her presence, and glimpses of her life 
within the veil show that she had her moments of merriment and 
enjoyment. The doud that has rested upon hot name of late has 
been the feeling that her treatment of the young Emperor was as cruel 
as it was unjust. 

It is by no means certain that the yonng Emperor was satisded 
with his elevation to the throne, which was undoubtedly in the light 
of ancient custom a usurpation brought about by the dominant in* 
fluence of his aunt. He had read and had heard of other nations, 
and probably regretted the real liberty that he had lost in being 
placed in a position of splendid isolation and practical captivity- 
He turned eagerly to those who spoke of progress, and jumped to the 
conolosion that the supreme and godlike power of which he was 
assured in every actiim df his ceremonious Court was aMe to efEect 
at once changes that can only be hoped for after long evolution. 
After the death of Marquess he sent for Eang yu Wei, an 

advanced thinker whose literary frae was at its semth, and at once 
adopted his vieim that could be regenerated by edicts frpni 

the throne that would in a trice olumge the imaton^ 

At first his enthusiasm for We^om methods was row W 
Empress Dowager with apparent^ good'^humoui^ 

It is said that on mm oecasion he ordered some ihoimifed^ dE Ehr^pe»» 
costumes, alld^dOImixlg^^^<^^ appeared before the Emptess 

and asked h^ how lilm^ She aaaweced : / Tety 
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b^ Uiri^g in tho glaM, 1 advise you to go to yoiu 

aneeitiid hifl snd Aew i^^azd the portraits of your ancestors in their 
prop^ And judge whidi k more befitting for an emperor.* 

It k luad to «»y what eredence can be safely given to these snatches 
of palace gosttp, but the inoident was widely accepted in well-informed 
Gldnesecs^^ 

At hug^ matters became secioas. There were murmurs of an 
anti-dyhastic moTement in the ever-restless South, and the time^ 
seemed inopportune to court the opposition of the most conservative 
people on the face of the globe. Under the influence of Kang yu Wei 
six edicts were prepared of an almost revolutionary character. The 
Chindse wm to adopt Western attire and to cut ofl the queue, which 
was the badge of snbmksion if not of loyalty to the Manchu dynasty, 
and other edicts were dso prepared effecting changes in the entire 
system of adminktration. The Emperor had appointed four young 
men to act as assktants, or advisers, to the Tsung li Yamen in matters 
of reform. One of these young men was sent by the Emperor to Yuan 
ShiEai, who then commanded a camp about twenty miles from Peking, 
with ordm to Yuan to bring his troops to the capital, and an edict 
was written by the Emperor decreeing that henceforth the Empress 
Dowager should take no part in official matters, and that Jung Lu 
was to be beheaded. The more experienced officials were alarmed 
by the youthful enthusiasm of the Emperor. Such edicts might 
possibly be issued and enforced by a conqueror at the head of a great 
army, but with China torn by internal dissensionB the result might 
mean an upheaval f&e consequences of which no man could foresee. 
The young messenger presented the edict to Yuan Shi Kai, who, instead 
of proceeding as ordered, informed Prince Tuan, who went hot haste 
to the Summer Palaoe, £tom whence the Empress Dowager returned 
at once to Peicing, sending to Jung Lu a revocation of the edict 
orderi]^ hk eacecution. After considerable delay Yuan Shi Kai 
wmit witli the messenger to Jung Lu*s yamen. The young man was 
left ouMda. Yuan went in to Jung Lu and the two stood in silence 
for a whiia^ Then Jung Lu sidd, * You have a message for me ? * 
‘ Yes/ fepBed Yuan, " but I cannot deliver it.* Then he took out the 
k alwsys e^t with such an order for execution 
and on tihe table saying, ‘ I cannot deliver my message from 

the Em^^iior to you, my master (jhe had been a pupil of Jung Lu s), 
aed I imiit to aide y^our advice.* By thk time Jung Lu had in his 
pcoseadcu ediot by the Empress Dowager and 

bad nmAe Us preparation to march hk own troops to Peking. This 
was diki,' aii4 tite dmtp JPiM Mowed. The Emperor managed to 
eend an iUj^t misssago to Kai^ yu Wei to fly, but the other reformers 

were seised at4 executed. \ . 

Kang yu Wei k a graceful writer and most ardent refomer. 
k a BkkkY magnerism about hk style that has appealed to 



m ^ m Dec. 

tolum mt « fiftsb liiA oijv^ 

mi to }iaT» odoptod Wfiitem 00^^ boMti and ockodes of 

^ooi^t, wliik at the oasio time, aa imm bf book on sofom, he 
vm vidon% anla'-iom^ (%ina &n; was Ida i^bboleth, 

and one at whi<^ no faif-iidiided^ m could cavil ; but be ignored 
tbe dangar ol pouxing now wine into old bottks. Had the edicts 
inspired by him and hk oo-veiotmem been p«>mui^ tim oomnibion 
ol In star was in the 

ascendant. On xeomvmg tiie Bmp^or’a warning, Kang yu Wei went 
at once to l^enbun and proceeded Bti»%lit bn board a eteanMkr that 
was about to leave, but as be had no luggaga he was refused per- 
mission to piooeed, so he landed and waited for the next steamer, 
which was bound for Shangbiu. After he had sailed his description 
was telegraphed from Peking, and on the arrival of the first steamer 
she was searched. /I^e description was also received at Shanghai 
with orders to arrest him, and a photograph procured ; but a gentle 
man who saw the communication went out in a launch and met the 
ship at Woosuxkg, where steamers lor Shanghai usually anchor. He 
foi^Kang yn Wei and took him on board a British steamer. H.M.B 
Esk was ordered to accompany the steamer, but not to tidce Kang 
yu Wm <m board. She lumbered after the vessel unril the Pygmy 
was met, which took up ^e escort until theBonooenture was sighted. 
In the meantixiie, on the return of the Bsk, a Chinese warship pursued 
the steamer, but only to find that she was under the wing of the 
Bonamaun, Had Kang yu Wei not been turned oft the first ship 
boarded by him he would doubtless have been arrested and beheaded. 

Though Kang yu Wei is in exile he is still in mtimate communica' 
tion with China, where he has many thcnisands of ardent admirers, and 
his infiuenoe is a distinct factor in the movement of Chinese thought, 
which maybe divided in three main directions. First, of those who are 
satisfied with old conditions, shrink from relations with foreigners, and 
recognise no improvement in the conveniences of Western piK^ess ; 
seoond, thooe who desiie reform but without foreign int^rence ; 
thiM, thoee who ere piepered to wdoome foreign interoourse and ready 
to adopt any means by which moral and material progress may be 
assured* Ibe first represmits inert China ; the third the reformers 
whoee views are mainly those held ^7 Chinese students fmm foreign 
oountries, and Which axe largely accepted by the Chinese > 

while the second embraces a& tiie vymtM of unrest. Wfi 7^ 

Wm, ardent reformm^ as he k, oouU have been 
Empermr or tiie dyimly is hard^ ooneeivabk. His hai^ of the 
Bmptess Bowegsr was unbounded, but he could hsve^^ M^ lesliiig 
but loyal aftsotkm leu the Sm]^]; Wh^ 
himself to hk guidaiiee; Hii ^mand was rrform 
within,, but in the the feding went isr&er. Ilk Ittd Sp<^ 
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the aoK^ty in the Empire, might be ready for 

refons^ feiift iwitkhi, but the first reform demanded by them was the 
drivinf restoration of the Ming dynasty. 

«fcate ot feehng in the early part of 1900, when the 
Boxer naoine^eiit firet dedared itself. 

were M of this movement for some time before 

the aotesl oettbredc. In the Central Provinces it was known as the 
Big Kififo Society^ it vm anti^oreign or anti-dynastic 

was net bttowii. Its oiig^ is somewhat obsoure, but the original 
members prai^sed boxbg, ^ taught the Chinese view of that 
science to the neophytes ostensibly to enable them to protect their 
homes. Mmaeiism was ^ a^^ practised, and adherents were assured 
that by the operation of certain motions and incantations they 
would become invulnerable. There is no evidence that at the 
beginning the Government was not opposed to the disturbance, 
but as it increased in volume it became plain that it might develop 
into a dangerous anti-dynastic power. Before any decision could 
be arrived at it was necessary to investigate the claims set up of 
invulnerability. Prince Tuan, who was anti-foreign to the core, 
was entirely in the hands of the Boxer leaders, and at his instigation 
two persons were sent by the Empress Dowager as a commission 
to report upon the movement. On their return they brought with 
them a Boxer, who was received in audience with the commissioners 
->a most unusual proceeding, as not more than two persons are under 
ordinary circumstances receiimd at the same time. Whether the 
commissioners were influenced by Prince Tuan or were genuinely 
deceived, they reported in favour of the Boxer pretensions to occult 
power. Whether the Empress Dowager was convinced or doubted 
her power to suppress the uprising, she took the line of least re- 
sistance and approved of the anti-foreign attack. That the ministers 
were divided on the subject is well known, and the singular inter- 
mittenoe in the attacks upon the Legations afforded evidence of 
divided counsels. If that breach of international honour showed a 
treachery unthiEUEable among European nations, it also gave occasion 
in the inner oiroles of the Government for a tragic proof that China 
possesi^ ainoi^ her statesmen examples of heroic independence 
and devoticm to prinmple. When the attack was made Hsu Tain Hun 
and Yuen Ohang, both members of Jhe Tsung li Yamen, memorialised 
the Empfoss Dowager that the attack upon the Legations was a, 
fatal ciiinei a^ strongly urged that the Boxers should be sup- 
pressed at <dl ha sft t d s- A council was summoned at which they 
uiged their views, and st^lgested that some members should be sent 
to constdt with the ministers. Then Li Shan, the President of the 
Board of ewd : * Your Majesty and Members of Council, 

^ nations is a foolish 

remember how China sufiered ^m a war with 
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li|^, ft&d you aow want to war all tibe Powtts of Baio|e a^ 
w#; If you waat mousy for snek a porpose tkom 
my Tzoasury.’ Bzmoo Tuaa answomd Simii lsaaod to 
property and ought to be beheaded. Wi^ a few days titeee %ee 
men were arrested and executed. This epieode liimitd Ike rkaracter 
of the Empress Dowager in its darkest side, for Li Slum had been her 
special pr<fUqi \ but at the moment the Muenoe of Prinoe Tumi was 
in Ike ascendant, and when such inSuenoe is brought to bear upon a 
masterful and despotic woman beset with diffioulties and otmsdious of 
grave poEtical and personsd danger, restraint is apt to disappear. 

The imB story of her death may never be known, but it ends with 
dramatic completeness the life d one of the most remarkable women of 
history— indomitable, lesourcelul, ruthless, and tender by turns, but 
always masterful ; around whom love, pty, fear, and hatred have 
hovered with their lights and shadows for well nigh half a century. 


Henry A. Blake. 
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CHARLOTTE^JEANNE 

4 FORGOl^TMM MPiSOBE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


To nuuay peopk, Bnglish people especially, France begms and ends 
in the history ol the capital is the history of the country, 

in thinking of the horrors of 1793 we invariably picture Paris to our- 
selves, Paris and her howling mob of her relentless guillo- 

tine, and her sad processions of white-faced aristocrats being dragged 
tHmiigb her streets in tumbrils to their death. Few reflect that in 
reality every town had its victims, every countryside its tragedies, 
very real to the sulbrers and very grave in their results, though sinking 
into insignifloance before the tyranny and wholesale carnage of the 
capital — ^Marat-Manger at Nancy, Lebon at Arras, Fouch^ at Lyons, 
Schneider at Strasbourg, and Carrier at Nantes, to name only a few, 
inaugurated in their respective districts such excessive measures of 
brutality as to equal if not exceed the horrors of Paris. Nevertheless 
they have found but few historians. 

Beoentiy there has been some attempt to remedy this state of 
tViiwy i and oooasicmal monographs have appeared, the best perhaps 
being M. Barbeau’s work* The Mietory of Troyes during the Revolution, 
In Us Vosges fmdard la RMution M. Bouvier also end^vours to 
throw li^t on the situation, but he apparently holds a brief for the 
ggid shows himself Very lenient to thmr cruelties 

and ev^ oomplanentary to thcar governmooit. 

Fcff tome idea of the state of in Nancy at this date, we 
have to d^iend on a f ew soirftered dooum^te, some of them relating 
main^ to mattesa ; tf:td a book or so that are extremely 

inaoouiate^ Therefore, appareijtiy, have supposed that Nancy 
esoaped mcace or lees oompleteify tike worst phases of the Beign of 
Tottor and that the d^artroent of the Meurthe, like so many ot^ 
of tile imote provinces, remiwned in comparative peace. If thk is 
^ The follovdng description of the 

^Butant, taken partly from 
■ iuto the Nah^nsl Archive ^ and partly 

* ^ writtr is MebtoS to tiio U4^ CardiiisI Sislhfeu for Us permission to utiliBe 
V«L. tXJV-He. 883 9OT ■ ^ 
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fii^ pftpei8/gi^ t^Eftinpie of 1^ 

mEosiimii oommmo dimug tine Beyolution, of ^riuob eU timoes me 

to ilotig poribd knst^^A^ 

de Bsttaiii^ faiiaiy good 

Fooxtb M Iioi^^ sev^ of ite meiiibeis had at 
difEareat tmm distingaislied^ m iskt n&rvm of the State. 

Oa lie oatbi^ of the Bevohitioa iicuuijr eiaigiated, but Ooimt Louis 
Hem, the head tcd the to Saulxores, the old 

fatoy chSteau. aeetWBto iu whioh lived, 

ai^ to the aSeetiou and sespect <d ^eir peaeautry, to enable them to 
pass thtouj^ the trouldous toes utoatied. Ctotote and Augustine 
de Eutaht lived with toir falier, and Andri, the only son, was aide* 
de-^oamp to General Bii?on» Be had distinguished himself in the 
Army of the Bhine, and Is meh^ very flatteringly in memoins 
of the time, 

Charlotte, the younger of the two sisters, was at this time a girl 
of twenty-two, noto for her intelligence and charm and the firmness 
of her character. There is a miniature in the possesion of Augus- 
tine’s descendants which shows her with a pointed face, dark eyes, 
arched eyebrows, a pile> of powdered hair, an(^ an expression at once 
mischievoiis and sweet. 

The faimied security of the de Butant family was, however, rudely 
destroyed by an unfortunate accident. A letter whose authorship 
was after some doubt ascribed to Charlotte was intercepted. It was 
open^ at Metz, deciphered and forwarded without delay to the 
Cbmit^ de surveillance at Nancy as a very suspicious document, 
probably part of a treasonable correspondence witii the 4migria. The 
envdope bore this address : * Monsieur de Vigne, Marchand Bfucier, 
Bue St. Pierre h Aix la Chapelle.’ On the enclosed letter there was 
a second address : * For to Mistress of Mdlle. Henriette,* and dnaliy 
on the top of the last pi^ a third superscription, probably indicating 
where the answer was to be sent, ^A^u citoyen Mathieu, Place de la 
B6publique.’ lltiB is to actual wording of the letter : 

My dear toad#-rl m s^ to have news of you. Your long siteooe had 
aUrmed nia i>o not to ^ ^ poUtbs for the news wearies me, aod also 
if your letter were opei^ and oontaiaed any it would mavet reach me. I ha 
vBiy aad and ynU to&ot he at one with me except In stog eymytldiig at its 
worst My lather and mc^ 
their mimeto as to 

T aan fn fhftt tTWtlTnflllt% 

Yoqr vegr btuibk tMVMit Mid 1^^ 

; C8iaii.b«n'<^ 
eVifleatijr 

ind (cnea^^tee 

Kteo «^«wd 
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A|t6f much ddliburatiou it ocew^ 
be writtea with iuTO^ ink--Haympathetio ia^^ 
thuy called it thee, it was much hi Togee and the mt ^ thing gob- 
gpkatcea would uaa. Aocozdiagly tiiey held it to the fire, when the 
heat out ie<m wA^Bg mi t^ mystexious letter lay before 

thiue'-^'iicee too aafl^ 

At Iwa »y doar^!^^ I can agafo bate aewa of yon but I fear this pleasure 
ivm aothelalt oompatilota mo wy and terriaed. mere- 

fore th^ do eeeiTtitlag they oaa to antioy nsr^l shall not be surprised if they 
afao^ auw»t us aU^ 

l^y have abeady i^sacnied all the oi^deMSif noblHty and suspected people, 
me troul^ in the ^partanents oontinue always; so it appears, but we know 
noChleg of them eioept Irom the gasettes that are all false. However, they 
oaniiot hi(fo everything^ and It Is easy to see that everywhere there is an encounter 
^ paixiota are heatem been terrified of Dumourlez, who, ha^deg 

stall at least tan thousand J^ohmen under his standards, causes them perpetual 
scares. We have a revolutionary committee at Nancy that arrests and wishes 
to guillodne all suspected persons. Happily this instroment has not been used 
as yet ; for onoe it starts * Ware the aristocrats.* Metz is puttLog it to cruel use. 
Xh frt town will suffer from the revenge of many. Whilst letters are stUl allowed 
to pass, send me all you leam and if it is known what army is destined for us , 
and if M. d* Auttchamps is idways in command, mere is a restlessness in Paris 
and aU over France, But I fear there will be the usual lack of prudence ; the 
royalists ought not to show themselves untfl our avengers can support them, 
otherwise they wOl make but a uselem splash. I am corresponding with your 
dear friend de Fribourg. She sent me yesterday the Passagt of ihe ^ne ot 
Syire by Qeneiml Wurmaer. May God watch over all these heroes and confound 
an . , . who oblige Ifiem to espose their lives. [This phrase is not inthe family 
oopybutintheactof aoousation.] me Regent has sent a manifesto to Santerre, 
but it win not be made public by the Government of Paris. Give me your 
news at onoe. Addreis your letter to CSiariotte and put on the envelope the 
addxuBS 1 givu you below. My parwits embrace you, so do I with aU my h^. 

The Mnval of your letter wis ayWs for the whole house. Oh,m^ I)ieul When 

shaU we meet I TWl me much of yowjelf and of our dear ^igrSs. mey are 
very dear to us. 


of is to be found in the Arohives of the Revolu- 
tioiiasy^^ A copy is the foauiy papera, and I have 

another in the hiadwritfog of her rater Augostbe. 

to the coiubined ex(fitement and vindiotive 

triumph the daoowy of this letter caused the members of the 
Ge^ de Keney. It wa» probably read out at the 

aub ihal evraiig, and disonrad 

vww not the only euspicioufl had come to their notice 

latalT. OSwt ktte», iiot to inontoiMting it is toie. had 
wmti i » BWiiay hd mMiady teofcen wt in the regiment of 

aa imi^h to oatoe an anti-revolntao!^ 

a® tontMs of 

iatetogated, it dmmeA odf *«> discover and pwush the a^ 
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N6 ^ 

tiw Aysteiiom who wiote gfooor Mx^ 

GhapeUe. Poor Citojwn Ibthle^ whoBO oaiiio ^ tibe in- 

doQiiiDiiit, wia at Nati^y^ the poor man 

ia^imne terror itoM all 

hn^hteiied iato the a tl4 

iH3mspoi»teaoe of the de ButaQt iioaily, predeoesBoxe had done the 
samie, and he had never hnagined any harm. Ako that, thoii^h the 
de Bataats Uved mQ6% at Saol^^ had a house next door to 
his in the PliKse de la B^puhUqu^ and he acknowledged that 
one of the youi^ ladies Charlotte. This was enough. 

Thd tremhlij^ a|K)theoai 7 ^ allowed to go free tor the moment, 
and an expedition was immediately OiUrniised to seize the offender 
before she could reodive warning aid escape from the country. 
Acoordin^y at eleven o’clock at n^t, on the 24th of April, the 
Mayor of Saulxmes was dragged from his bed and requisitioned to 
conduct the patnd to the chateau, to put seals on the posseseions, 
and to preside at the arrest, of the unfortunate tsi-ievafU seigneur and 
his daughter. Hie mayor, in common with the rest of the commune 
of Saulxuies, was devo^ to the de Butants, and it is certain that he 
mimt have undertaken his unpleasant task with great unwillingness 
and have made* it as easy as he could for the prisoners. It is more 
than probable that he warned tl^m of the impending trouble, as no 
incriminating papers were found, no letters from imigrds, nothing; 
and yet with all their friends and relations scattered in England, 
Belgium, Italy, they must have kept up a frequent correepondence 
with them tl^ough Mathieu or other means. Their protestations of 
innocence, however, availed them nothing, and father and daughter 
were incarcerated in the prison of the ‘ Pr^h^esses,’ once an old 
Dominican convent, in the street now known as the Bue Lafayette. 

Next; day, however, the mayor and municipality unanimously , 
derided on a i^titimi r^uesting the liberty of thrir seigneur. 

Such a sign of respect and affection was rare enough in those days 
and deserved mcsce recognition t^ it received. This was the de^ 
claration: 

The Hunlripeill^^ c^^^^ heering that their late edb^ur die Cttken 

Bataot Slid hk ycNu^^ dausjbter Wera arreeted huit have met te deUbemte 

on thk lufforae^ ooeonenoe. Ihe prooureur syodio ocmriders that the jiimi- 
dpall^ ikoaid not endbavw m the modvee that have eaiis^^t^ 

arrest^ but at ieaid imist hear witaieei to ilm private Hie of ddm Butant 

and hkitiiiQy. So the memlm ril the Muniripalfiy deriim wl^ 
trnlh m mtiida^^ that CStisen Butsnt has elwayi glvea m 

no oee him 

with an uapatrio^ on ^ oontmiy Im hm al^^ 

oidsm of Saalamrii to eemiot be mpec^^ 

Inn, as hk oidy Soh k now ^it^^ wein 

eoninmn vrith ah dm puldk have le^ 
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Mm frflw foitjr-^four sig&AtureB, beaded by those of the mayctt 
and miaiio^ iiidihoriiiw Pulnoy, the nelfehboimng hamlet, ren- 
. imi anottior teatimony to the character of the de Rutants, oae^iiP 
that waa more touchiag for its imeducated style and spelling : * 

I# en ooripe poiir^r^ plusieurs affaires et sor tout 

a rigiiM da CStoym Eutant Qy-di^ant da lieu ; pour rendre justloe a 

tm Amm a%oir entemk qa^il eat d^a a Nanoy saiis qae la Gomnuiiie 
ea sadiA lea eatoieip la ditto ooannane peat ^ avec toutes vtrito qae h dit 
CItoyea Bence Eataat ne sa jamais toarto dee lois et qa*aa ooatraire daos le 
moiaflat qa*ff lildt des A Baolxiiitol 0 a M nomm^ 

peti^ ee q^ hm oitoynia de Palmy peaTeot certa|Uir. En oatre fl peavent 
dhe qoe to eitoyen Eatitotil'a Jimuda lidl aa^ quitter son chateau 

pmir a-eniigfer, qq!m oontraiie !1 y a lesto aasidae poor iahe battres les tresseaus 
de graht de toato esptoe, poor ea loaxair aax indigents aa prU de 37 a 2S (tivres) 
tandls qa*oa to Teadait dtjaa aux halto A Nancy 36 Hvre, oe qai prouve veritable* 
meat son soivisiBei et to eommune de Pulnoy ne peat qae douter quMl a ttt 
deolaad pour on aatoe et cy on loi aooorde oette petition favoratoe oelas ne sera 
qae justice en toy de qooy airons signe. 

[Here follow nine signatures.] 

The brave appeal of the people of Saulxures and Pulnoy had no ^ 
sucoesg. A few days after, on the 30th of April, two emissaries of the 
Convention, recently arrived at Nancy with unlimited authority, 
took up the affair, and issued the following warrant : 

We Antoine Louis Levaaseor and Francto Paul Nicholas Antoine deputed 
envoys of the National Convention to the department of the Meurthe and the 
Moselto sent by decree dated last 9th of Maroh, having examined two letters, one 
addressed to Aixto-Ctoapelto and attnbuted to the girl Rutani ordinarily resident 
at Saolxttres, and oontahiing the most atrooious and anti-revolutionary senti- 
ments tcaoed In invisible ink, rendered visible by art, and forwarded to the Comite 
de survelltonoe of Nancy ly that of Meta, the other attributed to the woman 
Guiltoome addressed to her hnsband whose ordinary habitation is Nancy . . . 
thus after having deliberated mid empowered by Article 8 of our code 
we commaiid that the origitials of the totters in question be given to the 
Juatioe of the Poaoe Dufresne, who will thereupon go to the village of Saul- 
xorss and take off the seals that have been placed on the papers belon^g to 
the said Pto®*a Louis Eutant and his daughter Butant now in prison in this 
* town* The Justice will vmijfy those papers that can be compared wito the 
oriidhal will hear the ease. such persons as he shall deem suitable, 

parttoatody Mathtou, i^thecary of the Ftooe db la Coni^ie, with regard to the 
m Ewtant Eutant Is to be immediacy t^n under safe 

gua^d to the Paris revototionary tribunal whither Dufresne will forward his 
K toaTtottoa. rf «« E.pe« produce prods 

or ' ^ a osiiiiiiiial eoneipondeaoe cm the part of Butant pert, 

we order that he be also oonditotod belore this same tribunal, otherv^ 
said Eutant wffl under arrest at Nancy until the National Convention 

Oa tilt M*y, DdMwi ^ 

^ to- BiilcB .aa Mdiaait^TO bomoL He deBcnDes 



•id haw he feSed to md on; doeoanMite et oh ineriahicliiiig Wt^tWK 

h«t the hod tohm amor the kqr. Bather oii»oiid^,I>nfinaBe,|t)e^^ 

i ^lil. he Ihe eieete of IChado^ 

Bntant in * her room loddbg on the Aeoone ’ oid foiiad oo&iiig hot 
some fM^ ei tnaahdto the £«IHrt aod aenehiag 

^oed ‘ OWlotte.' tlhii he took vwtcj for the pvrpoM dE man- 
jMuing the inhiog with that el the ioteroepted lettar ; tiw leseiabhiaoe 
was atzilaiig, asd Dofinnw {HNweeded to hutiiiK 10^^ 

She d«aed idtW^tely alt koovbc^ of tihe dlah, rad tkobied she 
luid ao o<«nB{Hnideaee i^h aajr Utk ia on the face of it 

unlikdj. There were a few dhorepaaieieB; for inetanoe, ia the tetter 
the author meatuma hra molher as fiving, wh«eas Hadame de Butont 
had hera dsMi aep« yeua. Then ^ extnmdy teded aUte (d the 
wiitiag would Buhs aajr aabiaBaed person hesitate before deoiding 
that they wn» in the same hand aa the £e<ler« ofjumtu. But still 
the sinulezity ie thm aad family tnuhtien pmnits no doubt on the 
subject. 

Ao<K«diBg to M. de Buinast, Chadotte was engaged at the begmoing 
<d the Bevoltdioa to a yoni^ ofBoer in tiw King’s Beprorat at Nancy 
uho eia%nted m 1792. If tida is true, her afteotronate meesages 
aatnww a dilieiant meaning, and she was one of the nmet ianooent 
rad touching victims of the Betnludon. Famity tradition, however, 
diins and stdws that ahe was engaged to &e young I rishm a n in 
the 1st Footguards, Majm Cteo^ Bryra, who afterwards married her 
etiter Augustine. Cbunt KnM de Butrat raaily proved hie innoeence 
of all complicity in ray but was detained indefinitely in prison. 
Augustiin in the rneimwhib had not been idle, and besieg^ the 
anthorides widt patitKma; her objort being at least to defer,' if she 
oeuld not prevent, her eistar’a departure for Faria. She knew that 
race there, ribe woidd be tdmn bd^ tiie dieadfni tribunal eM^hshed 
by the National Oravention aad already known as the Tribunal of 
Bbod ; and her thanoea of leleasa woold then be very aUi|d>t' Atvas- 
tine had an adyhase piiiplad ia 1^^^ name, dl wimh the 

fdtewiii^ ace';aatris^'^^^ v , ■■■ 

dthMn ! ih erilite^ a* daipeh by the vtotetieB of those 

lawi in iddeh he tnsteA | ta Us soccow appeoh to the aathsrilies ^haifsd with 
their esMutioB. Be tefhMw thasn to use the eonellmtieail pe«w 
theyamlBvsetedtscaiieeeiteWiihBientcf legelctdsr. 

Clthrai,ey iii#tafls.aeeaee<it atleeUIiaeMaeiOToeeieiwsahSf»tMife» 
and, the iatarireip>tiiiB Slit wit heaaraUe te.waNia 
’■ I'donot psepeee to iSieum the': le i te ai tten 'te.tt!aK:a*'la'.tefiite;l^ * 
uoeigasd 'letls^ .irtthsM ^jpwcha 't a isi^ 
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bjr ft mat tt maaum tlu»i a»Uw deoiarM in&mooi, aad Briin>ii«l ««< w ^M . 
to ftftm loiiMimt. MS icm ftt ft bft^ ft iuifcW koBhy-^ to#. 
M^iotaitto •««>><««# tmMto. ft pMMOtftl tMttimeitt wraMMed tntoa 

«w|#iiMi w to to«y( te oooM tom m ditoat 

of toft toom* «( tto tov. Bto I imdentoiid (and tow is the leawn id 
aff Iftf d«Ji#tto fa to to toton tom toe jnrisdietkm of her natnml 

taditofa ector to toj>^^ to Xtofa eadtoem taken 


the juri8didti<m hto 

aftlnnl tile of tlie peaplo wid a design agidiist the 

poopr Mid ftMifStfcllM C&ti^ to yon therefore it belonim 

It jb iMt from the jurisdiction 

of ihh loeel t «m to ^Heve iW fn^ they wish to tear her from 

Biy om md aMoclilm, TIM Wow in a very heovy one. CStizens ! either I am 
dl o o mpHot ty la the pbi imputed to my daughter, in which case I 
aoQOEdiilg to liM Jh# coatiane to share her captivity ; or my examination 
mait have proved MO tiMafite aad ia that case I shonld be set at liberty, and 
allowed to teVil Imel^ wWthor my affection oaUs me. 

Whatoaahetheobjeetclmydeteatloa! le H to deprive my young dan^ter, 
hardly aiore thaa a ehfidt of the oonsolation and counsels of paternal love ? 

CmWty snob as this, equally barbarous as useless, cannot be in the spirit | 
of the ooBstiltatioii, aor In the meaning of the law. nor in the heart of any 
indiiridiial in whom tiiece remains one tarace of humanity and justice. ^ 

1 beg therefore that my daughter be left to the jurisdiotion of her natural 
Judgm, aad if agiMOSt all expectation she Is to be transferred, I ask that I may 
be permitted to follow her, either as a leliow prisoaer, or at liberty as her natural 
dfidendar^ oouaselioc, and father--who signs in prison. Rutaih'. 


This address met with no more succeBs than its predecessors; 
in laet, the local anthoritieB were powerless, and intimidated by the 
presence of envoys bom the Convention in Paris invested with abso- 
lute power. These litter ordered Charlotte’s instant removal to Paris 
if her state of health permitted. Grief and confinement had already 
afiected a eonstitiition none too robiMt. and Angustine easily per- 
suaded the dbctols eonstilted to report her sister’s condition as serious. 
ih|«y tpuifc young life was at stake more than 

her and they appear to have zmn to the occasion. The medical 

o|dnkina on tiie case^ ^ Ore. Lafitte. Gonnand. Antoine, and Lafibse. 
am entered in the dcm 

Af^ the fiver much oongcBted. 

the imlie tMErvoas* the very defioate, pidpitatlons of the heart vexy frequent 

Wedonottiiinkthatshecantrav^^^ 
WWhOttt m gmtmt dhater. sad she p«|M to five in a healthy climate and Mow 

amcl a putitotio mi icmioal in tto suggestion ^ her 

ietility of 
priwns of' the Effrolntion. 
a«wrto,' 'aootp*^ and Qia»otte 

w»i Isa in to Biifsr in fEtom of the Fr^dieieatoB. 

ftoWiljr m JtawIrtiBtoay ^ oooopied with mote 




ib0i Tm 

w aa 1^ iiio^nt motspe 

aii4 ftB b&po mB $/t La^idgn^, wi» a 

wi^h, wKo spied oil 

tbm in Bvery imj^ Bb lK>me pa:iv:ate t|^te against tbe 

# Itutants, These Jatto, lijat their feUow^priaoners^ had 

their meala brought in ircnn ontalule bj a mrmnt. On one oeoaaion 
M. da Eutant gave tide noan a rc^ el sik^ reqneatiBg^ y to bring 
back another like E. Laplaign4 noticed the silk was roHed roimd 
a pieoe of paper. This he removed and snUititnted the iolloving 
doonmentj wMoh he then nidolded with great aj^rezit excitement ; 

He is here lor five or six days. He retorn again to Meta until March, 
whan he thinks that town will be no longer hearable. He tells us that in liUxem- 
bouig they are arranging for the division of S^ranoe and that they are certain 
that Lerrame, thel^ois £vtoh4s, and Alsace wUl belong to the Emperor. God 
wills it and we idiall no Umgar have to suiter from these patriots. Those monsters 
of oommissioneiB had not yet left yesterday. They spend theh days here doing 
all the harm they possibly can. 

No date and no signature. 

Laplaign^ boasted muoh of hk find, but, though it was sent to 
Dufresne and added to the evidences for the prosecution, it was not 
thought worthy of much consideration. 

But it had the undesirable result of drawing the attention of the 
paternal Government to the unfortunate prisoners of ‘ les Pr^che- 
resses.* Marat-Manger was now in full power, ruling with a heavy 
hand. He had quickly disposed of all men of moderate tendencies, 
and the dub demanded the long-deferred execution of the orders of 
Antoine and Levasseur. 

Accordingly, on the 7th of September 1793, the Captain Eampont 
and Gendarme Leprot received the order to * withdraw the citoyenne 
diarlotte Eutant from the prkon of the ci-ievant Pr^cheresses and 
to conduct her to Paris with the least possible delay.’ 

Augustine’s grief was great, and after much pleading she was 
allowed to aocompaity her sister to Paris ; but the poor father was 
detained at Nancy a prisoner, to sufier alone agonies of doubt and 
fear for the fate of his beat-loved daughter. What poor Charlotte 
felt, who shall say 1 The letfom m left to speak for themselves, 
these fad^ letters that still riiow trafos of the many tears that fell 
on them : 

For my dear FftthWi^We arrived here P^, aB aairiy and 

in good bealtb. 1 ei^peot I ritidl be teAbn thte morniti^ latest fibis dtemocn 
to my dasrinatloii, cl w|riri» I am net poaitiraly oertaiiL We wme not able 
to aee Andi^ and lit Berin|^^ yerieiday, and the latter I evaii <fid not 
aee at all, but my ririnr h^ been fo ^ 

at aU iaqioiiil^ yem wirii foe tfos with aH my 
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hearlfc ownlwfe awiy find ia the sooiety of onr dear companions 

•mMd0ie^ l wooH iau<^ ratiber know you at Sanlxnies where yonr coimt*y 
Burrmtii^gs woidd^ you peaceful aud soothing distraction, and I feel there 
is more oomfort there for the sorrows of the soul than can be found in the plea- ^ 
santeidi society. I am resolved whilst la prison to see as few people as possible, 

I cotmtmiyott, dear father, to exeuse me to all our friends of whom I could not 
taka leave before starting, but I had need of aU my courage and was afraid of 
l»ealEing down. iUineinber me above idl to Mesdames Bryan and Masson and 
to omp partioular friends and to my poor Hignon whose interest in this affair 
has made my sorrows easim to bear. I reconmiend you above all to him and 
to Mesdames de Lathier et Coster. Oh, my father, how sad I was to leave you 
and to Wve you in prison, Mon Dieu ! Mon Dfeu ! I am very grateful to my 
gaoler, ho has carried out Ids orders wHh all possible humanity and goodness. 

^(mierail ^ at St. where one is ^uite comfortable. My dear 

sister has tidren near here a small lod^ng, close to the house of your unfortunate 
friend, coald not tides her in, having hardly a room to herself in her own 
house. In any case pnidanoe would have prevented my sister establishing 
herself there. At any rate, men ami, all is for the best with the exception of this 
journey which separates me perhaps for long from yon and all my friends. Dear 
Papa, Adieu 1 Ah ! how hard It is to write that word ! I embrace you with all 
my heart, but that is very heavy. 

Attdr6, who has just arrived, tells us that I am to go at once to the 
Condergerie. This is a blessing, as the affair will go more quickly. 

* Chablottb. 

From her original prison at St. Pelagic Charlotte was transferred 
to the Conciergerie, but she remained without news of her trial till 
the beginning of October, seeing her brother and sister frequently, and 
they in the intervals between their visits multiplied their attempts 
in her favour and paid short and distracted visits to the sights and 
monuments of the capital. 

The report has not yet been made [wrote Augustine to her father on the 
24th of September] because there has been a little holiday. We have reason to 
hope that it will be given soon and be favourable to us. If by any chance it 
turns out otherwise do not be disturbed, the one drawback will be the prolonga- 
tioa of our separation. I have just oome from the Invalides, where everything 
is in perleot preservatkm and I saw every detail. To-morrow, or the day after, 
^1 go to see the King’s Garden. As for the theatre I have been pressed to go 
thwe, but noriiing will make me enjoy any of these things till my sister is in 
a state to aoeompaziy me. Till then it would semn to me hbnible, 

Oa tb« 2{Hh, (Siarlotte her sister, to reassure her 

poor father by r^oubiing her tenderness as the decisive moment 
^>profieiied: 

I eaimot resllt the hvely desire I have to write to my excellent friend whose 
dear letter Iff to read with d««|^bt to morning. It pleased me for a 
hundred %m ifk r4 tmumM. To begiii with it is very kind imd shows me that 
he il teto to h«^ lor at the moment, and then it proves 

^ not ntoiton te affeorionate seal that our 

deni* fen U j ds i^^ in toar endeavours to roften the 

eotrour ibte dear friend and ow which 

alweye. I dare not tell Attgatoe I am wrlring. »he would scold me sinoe 

you suffer as much as I do firom to 



Mined to 

9ioM W ^ 1^ to lib^ M eooa I 

iiiln^lM<^^ O moil 1^1 Bow M 

' IM ooold M^ dsMter M write to MeeM 

M d 0 M« « gteet fityr •• tide eM It eettlid 

i linB oertein]^ not ete^ Ift M ooim^ keM 

1 ^ jHirtireit to Jbe dm^ I M ikti# M « elttuni It iai^t 

be inlelied eomr/^ tM llAe giee% lami^ iqy MM 

ier the oeimtf^ end even^^ iKditod^ I thStde^^ M }oy of onrlofilir woode, 
oor UtlAeeltM AM thoeesae if ^rcm loiiet eon^ to dweH hi the town 
1 hope thftt mo »e e epedid 1 ihell obtelo pmaMoQ to n-wm^ toy 
little room neer pome. 1 long lor IlMit ideoe, end sltanld fixid it veiy met to 
be leontted to yo% eker hoe mid, and to ell the peoj^ I have left with eo miiQli 
regret. 1 had long hoped that the ihiee etrehiBii woiild obtain fimedom, 
bat year laat letter to our Mend haa jnoved oontrazy. I pity with aU my 
heart that intmatiiig Mra Bryea f cw whom 1 have a zeal afifooticm. Tell her 
eo, I beg of yoa. Were I oidy happy 61100 #^ to be of some use to her hare, 
I ahoold not ao xnndi regret tliia odione joarney. When yon write to ma hme 
miite, ask her ehat haa become of die young Mute-player. 1 am vesy glad he 
is not here with me. Adieu, mm eaecdlviU <mi, if X see you soon I shall no 
longer believe that hapiMneoa is a m 3 ^ X embrace you with all my heart and 
I entreat you to take care of your pieokms health. 1 see Andr6 every day and 
somotimee he aharea my breakfast. He does hia utmoat for me and he it more 
generous than I ooold have been. I am very grateful to him. 

Charlottk. 

Meantiine the end was approaching. The delays there had been 
up to now in judging the prisoner were caused by the Revolutionary 
Tribunal beii^ absorbed by two other afairs which excited public 
enthusiasm and in the echoes of which hers was overlooked. In the 
Coneiergerie, Charlotte de Rntant found herself the neighbour of 
the Queen of France and the Girondins whose oases were proceeding 
at the same time as hers idid were to be judged shortly after. Never- 
theless she was not forgotten. On the 13th of September she under- 
went a pielimmary examination before the Judge Dobsent, as a 
sequel to which the sus|nmouB writings were put in the hands of two 
experts, Joseph Har|^t and Nicholas Blin. On the 2^h of September 
the experts published their report, where they stated that the incrimi- 
natdng letter had been written by the same hand as the washing^bill 
and the taranslation of the Xelicrs of Junius, Thereupon Fouquier- 
Tinville drew up his act of aoeusation which was communicated 
to Charlotte th.e Ihid of October, as she tells us herself : 

^ Ociohtt 

I have reosived my act of this momioi. Very soun 1 dwM Me 

iudged, aiid the of these judges, the ^ 

eyes eymy day, do not leave me rnuoh reaaon to hope. I thiiik tM 
have hid tm pretext been just { bat they ese ier from 

deservihg this titk^ X have long demred^^ M 

luM d Mviog in a ecMmtty 11 ^^ to obtiy ths^M 

thay have some M M the whoh MMmmis M 

that I know thi^ I to itey M priecm, &u thh uotM 

die time of exae, I feel I should prefer e more speedy death eneip effllot 
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yoo Itet adt you ike terrible teare th»t you oeuuot hdlp 

Salpitrifere. AU the eame you muet get 
ui^ ui^ ae I shall not hate tikie ohoioe of punishments Whatoter mybMa 

aeuteopa iptey ^ 1 »Wl bow it without fear or shrinking and undergo it in a way 

father and myself. Neither you, monotai, 
or aaiy 61 frioads who have shown me so mueh affection shall have reason to 

blssll lor me, I swear it ! Bo not g^te way to too much grief. lememher that 
you Itetw sM two children who deservet more than you can possibly 
all your tenduness. Ah I uion Bieu ! how dear they both are to me. Tell them 
80 . jay lather, and the three of you console each other. If I die (which they 
do m>t yet thtek to he the Case) 1 only regret life because I should leave behind 
me nslari^ friends who whl still suffer many evils, it is all I see ! If I am 
oOi^ mcQed 1 have heard tlds evening that the |ni^ in which I am most likely 
to he detained uni^ riie peace is not evmt as severe as this one.* One of my 
oompani<ms was sent ^lere yesterday and is very pleased. That is a ray of 
hope lor you, mofi hen, mon eseedleta As for me. deprived of the happiness 

of seeing you, it matters httle where I live. If I only had the prospect of sharing 
your sslitaide. until the time ^ey wish to send me further. I should be too happy. 
Banidir, men cher bon Ami, until the decisive moment I shall write to you every 
day. I met here the citizens Bupret and Mainviel who have shown me much 
kindly interest. They are Girondins. They maintain my courage by praising ^ 
it more than it deserves, and 1 love them for it. 

October 8rd. ^ 

I have seen my oounsel this morning, mon ^endre Pere, he thinks your daughter 
wUl he spared. I do not dare adopt this idea, it is too oonsoliug, but whatever 
the fate in store lor me, if I could but see you again, and if but once again 1 could 
feel myself clasped in your arms it would be more than joy. My two good 
friends. Augustine and Andr^, work and agitate for me with all their hearts and 
I feel deeply ah they do for me. In this case gratitude is so sweet that I hope 
aU my life never to dtsoharge my debt to them. I entreat you to be brave. 0 mm 
meiUeur AnU, who is there who does not need to be so in these times ? There are 
some who have no single consolation left to help them bear their life, you have 
still two. AHeih Mm Ami* 

On this saiiM &?d nf October, the Minister of Justice, Gohier, incited 
without doubt by some denunciation, wrote to Fouquier-Tinville 
to ask lor news of the prisoner from Nancy, * Citizen! Charlotte 
de Eutant has been convicted of correspondence with the enemy, 

* I do not know where she is, but I demand if she is not in Paris she 
should be taken tltere at once.' Oohier's letter bears the following 
endowment : * An«w^ the 4th, that the evidence has been received 
and the girl Eut^ be judged on Saturday, 5th.’ 

Andr6 redoubled their efforts, multiplied their 
api^ieatiOiia^ money at this critical moment. In a 

short and ooiiTinoing painphlet,*entitled ObservaHonB ra/pides 
hsjwiSes «T iie y liew d occti^ cowirs Charlotte Rutani, 
the siiter made the rmnarks I have already quoted on the 

and comnosiiton of the intercepted letter, adding another 
viny one m the oharaeter of Chariotte herself. The *j®**^^ 

0 / aays, ‘speak in her fovour. One must love liwity 

very ihuth ais^ honeetly to find pleasure in the perusal of the 
writthjji^ of de^ eo Vigoroudy the excess and abuse 
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do tbw beal i^ tbaidcod tliaiit, 
m aw^^Bbasa tibe m<da of 

^idiomred on her by cotucoge and n^ortwe, 

paatticolaHy by tibe dai^jiiter of the <K>&oi^rge Bidhazd and by the 
two Girondins, with whom ahe oonveraed every day through the 
1^ tiiat at tite ConcmEgeeie aepar^ men and the women. 
But she had little hofie, and Gioui^t only of meeting the supreme 
tariid with ccmrage y ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Cot, iili. Apr^-midi. 

fo*monrow, without IaU, my late wih be decided* man taBoiUmt Ph% and ae 
1 require all my ocmrege metand and oiowd of peo^ nmstly morediaiK)^ 

to eoTority than mercy* 1 wiU not write to yon to*mociow morning. Tbii is 
very likely die last letter I sludi evwr write to yon, lor if th^ oondemn me to 
perpetual imprisonment I shall be deprived of tbia one ecmsolatSon. B this 
letter readieB you and il yon oentmt loch lorweid to the haf^nnees ol embracing 
your poor Charlotte, rest assured that at least faith and honour, which she 
win neirm k»e right of, will anstain hm in any case. Courage ! and sriH more 
courage and resignation t and €bd* to whom t pray without ceasing lor my 
Father and my hriends, will not abmidon na ! Say Farewell to aU lor me* inoii 
Ami. II it is beyond my power to aee them again* let them know at least that 
I always think ol them and sbaE never forget them. I trust to your goodbess 
^ to execute the wishes of your unhappy daushtor* with the exception of that 
concerning Augustine. As my prepay wiU be ooniisoated* it is no bnger 
possible. Console my sister* my dearly-loved sister* whose grief tortures me. 
You must yet be happy, moii mefUeur Ami, in making the happiness of your 
two devoted duidren. H yon deserve to be their Father, they are also worthy 
of being your children. 

This letter* intemipted by Augustijne’s advent* was finished in the 
evening : 

Friday night. 

I have just spent a Httle more time with my dear sister, moa ebsr Papa ; she 
has trid me nothing. She spoke to me only from the fulness of her heart, Adku/ 
mm Phe, mm Ami, AAku paw jamaii, Adiea / 1 have so much trust in God 
that I am quite calm and quite resigned. Remember me end say Farewell to all 
those who have had the goodness to be interested in my misfewtanes. It is to 
them and to their loving oars 1 leave you. 

CBABLOm ni RlTTAnT. 

These are the last words of CSiarlotte de Eutant that ever reached 
Lorraine. They are written with as firm a hand as the Letters of 
Jimius, but another treoibliiig lumd has written on top of the first page 
‘ The two last letters of my dear Charlotte.’ The paper is all stained. 
It is arelic that has been cherished with many prayers and many tears. 

Many writers have described thb haU where the Bevolutionary 
Tribunal sat in judgment wd the p of the Court, but 

of phonal description of the trial of Charlotte de Eutant there is 
but Uttle to be found. Eer n^rions' letters were very guarded 
aiul reticent* posribiy^^h^ pfndenoe. S^m #e^^b^ 

report of the case we learn tl^t she appeared before the tribun^ 
the 5th of October 179S. presided, but the lay 

in the hands of fbutri^-Tinriie* the Pubfic Pra^utor. She ^es 
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[ft iniftdmtBly pteoaded by tro etMe drivers, the brothers Bellenger, 
fotuniiiag to thOT ooimtiy alter taking cattle to Metz for pro-i 
vimoning the army had passed through Paris. Lost in the city they 
had inquired for an inn and were taken to one by the citizen Jean 
Dents, oidied * Sans-Ohagrin,’ with whom they drank freely and 
whose drinks they pmd for. After which Sans-Chagrin denounced 
them ae having said that they would avenge the death of the King, 
and place the Dauphin on the throne, Mid that Charlotte Corday was 
a good woman who had done well to slay a blackguard. The two 
unfortunates condmnned to death protested that they were not 
Boyahsts but good Republicans. All the way to the scaffold they 
never stopped shouting Pioe lo RiputlUqye. 

This shows how much the citizen Sans-Chagrin was to be believed 
and also the tendency of the tribunal that was to judge Charlotte 
de Rutant. This is the risumi of her examination : 

To the questions askiiig her name, country, family, Ac., she an- 
swered that she was called Charlotte- Jeanne de Rutant, that she was i 
twenty-two years old, that she lived with her father, a ci-demrU noble 
at Saulxures, that she had a brother and sister both unmarried, that • 
her brother was aged twenty-four, and in Paris as aide-de-camp to 
General Biron and on leave because of wounds. She again denied any 
knowledge of the intercepted letter and the paper seized by Laplaign6. 

Charlotte said she had no correspondence with the SmigrSs since 
May 1792, that before that she wrote to Mme. d’Absac at Luxembourg. 

On being asked her opinion and her father’s on the French Revolu- 
tion, she repUed that her father and she desired only their own tran- 
quillity and the peace and happness of France. Asked if they received 
much company, replied, ‘ Very little, more women than men. Asked 
if she knew that at Luxembourg they were working for the dismember- 
ment of France, anawered that no one had told her so. Asked if she 
had spoken ill of the patriots, replied that the patnots had ^ 
no ham, that before her arrest the commissioners had not hurt her, 


and that she never called them monsters. 

No other irilaieMeo wore oxBunined «id no evidence was require 
boyoad the papen covered with pale writing, that ^ atoos 

tn^le rinw Stomonthof May, «nd the note fonndmae 

Km charge, which a dark read out, was riwrt and Imuted to the dis-, 
eovery oi die two doeeiBMitB, e^ally the first and most mcrmu- 


****^Wbdi ean ^ be read,’ arid Fonqnier-Tinvflle, ‘ proves easily 
ewra^ the twritonoy of tJw author. It i^peats this letter was 
die2 by SSiChariotte Bntant to onnof 
and that they plotted together for mews ^to ’ 

wMiih k si#«fawiiiy proved by contents of aforcswd 1^. *c. 

iMm rnum wmS of defendant’s oonnsel, Chaveau-Lagarde, 
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QHStaiEUj to ki^p up a. uMik 

tib en^xBtea^^^c^ wititt » of f avoonn^ mom» ^ ^mx 

a^<mBepu 

(2) li Cbiorlott^ bvmg part 

ki ^ imdarstaiidiog* in ka^g bp^ np a eon^ tke 

monieR of tke Bepubb^ 

The reply ooofliRts of a abort 8e&teaoe> signed Dobaaot : ^ The 
jary declares in tibte afBmative on Stii of 

Octoberl793/ 

Sentence was immediately pissed. Wm% it was and how it was 
executed the official report of the officer lirtart leaires ns^ idas, in no 
possible doubt : 

X, TSmrt, the naher o! the (Mminsl Tribimab wag pieseht in the Court of 
Jnstioe of said Trihunid to witness the exeoatloQ of the sentenee passed hy 
Tribunal yesterday, the Cth, agstnst the prisoow C3iariotte<Jeaiine Rntant that 
condemn^ her to death, whereiipon wedelivered her to the execmtioner of capital 
sentenees and to the genda n ne r ie. who led her to the ‘ PUoe de la Eivolarion ' 
of thb city, where on a aeaffii^ erected in the said * {dace/ the said Charlotte - 
Jeenne de Rntant in our presen oe suffered the penalty of death. 

Tooubt (Signed). 

This was entered under the heading ' Official report on execution 
of death sentence — 1793, 2* year of fbe B^publiqae.’ 

In the original Frencffi many carious mistakes are to be nottced. 
There is no montb given and Gharlotte*Jeanne is mentioned twice 
over as * he.’ The guillotine and its agents were as yet only accus- 
tomed to masculine victims. Charlotte was the fifth woman condemned 
to death by the Bevoluticnary IMbunal, the second sinqe Charlotte 
Corday and the immediate predecessor of Maxie*Antoinette, who 
followed her to the scaffold after an interval of ten days, as though 
Fouquier*Tinyine wiiffied to Strengthen his hand with practice before 
sMUng his greatest victim. 

The years have passed away. The generation that remembered 
the Bevolution no longer exists, old memories, old traditions, all have 
faded, and now in har beloved Saulxures only a few very old people 
recall the stories they have heard of * Mademoisrile Charlotiie/ and tell 
with reverence tiie tales of tbe goodness and bravery of tb ffunily 
of the latds of the aofl. For, now, alas, tixangers Itve at the rid 

ohfitean and tiie iair^ of de Butant is extinct. But Chariotte dbeFves 
to be not qrib Ibf^lten, in her native land ; 
are any 1^ wbe 

for the hi|^ courage tiiat could enable a mere to meet a efaamefri 
death witii aa mu^ bravery as any ri the harm of X<(mtatne who fefi 
facing theloe on the firid of bttie-ssnd^ fame will live in prose 

■■ 
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* Teby viewed the country with the eyes of persons accustomed to 
dzewiiig, ezid decided on its capability of being formed into pictures 
with 1^ the eagerness of real taste. A lecture on the picturesque 
followed, and he talked of foregrounds, distances and second distances, 
aide screens and perspectives.’ 

Mr. Tilney was the ^ he,’ and he was talking to Catherine Morland. 
How intelligent and interesting their conversation sounds ! Does the 
young lady of to-day hear the like observations from her partners ? 
Does she even know the exact meaning of ' side screens ’ and ^ second 
distances ’ herself 

The period of Mr. Tilney is more than a hundred years ago, but 
it is bridged over for us ; we can still meet with those who were the 
young lad iA* of the sixties and fifties, and who retained in 
measure the Tilney tradition. We can still see their water* 
ccdcMUF sl*”t**l*^ and, by lookii^ at these products the Viotori^ 
era, we more cooemous of the decay of amateur art in 


our own. 

It w Mr. Tiiney’s eyes the ohoioe of a suitable 

subject end tibe middng of a picture, not a stiidy, we the prindpal 
points of inqpoxtaiice to the artist. This tradition contifiued for 
* fifty 01 flO j and if the amateurs d the later date did 

not With quite the saine odd*blooded pe^^^' 

^ distenoes, side said perspectives, still 

tisurt faibd AttzMtioa l(ff timn; mtw gronps of fotwt 

tiWH jjpilllTlim nf hilltotw (ll»PpSy 

•» Ww wnMitiorily by bilb-^ 

iwii *1 ifpaiWl t» 

«i iw too knowft ; too wide tteoh* of sea ^ 

•to» 

bit fli goad leading feom nowhere to 


totoip «toioofc 
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om of dkta«t6 but of fttrcukg Biofri ^ faecouge 

^^ u doSnitely oomposed subject bumbk «iid xevezent study of 

uatuire. But to my old-fasbioiied amuteur watei-coloiii 

sketcdies showed in some zespeots a more g^uine observatton of 
nature than do those of the present day. In spite oi ^eir disregard 
of tone, these early water colours biMthe a real smise of beauty, 
a kd^ng not only for a jdeasiiig oomposition, but lor harmonious 
colouring and delicate outline. 

Harmonious ! delicate 1 Did ever anyone hear such words at 
aCk>vemment school of art? * Strong* and ‘bold’ were the only 
complimentary adjeetiyes I ever heard applied, and the more muddy 
the colour and undefined the form, the ‘ stronger ’ the picture appeared 
to become. 

Sixty years ago, when the amateur studied art, she began by 
drawing outline ; later, these outimes were shaded in pencil ; then 
followed studies in sepia ; and £nally she arrived at water-colour 
painting. Oils were unsuitable lor ladies ; there was something pro- 
fessional, almost indecorous, about them, I cannot but feel that 
the early Victorians showed some of their usual good sense in this 
opinion. 

In the Tilney period there was, I suppose, a traditional 
standard of degance and taste ; there was a conventional scheme 
of colouring which the amateur would naturally make use of ; 
no violent colouring was seemly in water colours. Sixty years 
later you still painted the summer foliage in raw sienna and the 
grass in yellow ochre, feeling, I believe, as strong a conviction 
of the accuracy of your representation of nature, as do the students 
of our day with their unmitigated greens — a conviction, perhaps, 
not altogether unjustifiable. 

We may say roughly that the difierence between the old tradition 

of amateur art and our own is that the past generation aimed at 

representing beauty, we at representing truth. Needless to say we 

have none of us attained our ideal, but I think that the ideal they 

set before themselyeB was the more suitable one. They very frequently 

produced something that was pretty. I never can understand why 

people object to having their picture called pretty, by which I mean 

beautiful in a raflier limited and conventional sense. It is something 

definite to have attained even to prettiness, and not many of us get 

much further. We fed that after thirty years of art Wods there 

should be many thousands of women who know and like what is 

pretty, or who, at miy rate, know and dislike what is fisgrantiy 

hideous. How is it, ^en, that motor caps, the modem artisric 

photographs, electric light, the fancy department at the Army 

and Navy Stores (to nwe at random a law abtaiesh are still 

mnongst oui most popular institutions ? It mems as if our art 

educatimi had done but littie to fcsm jSave We hid a 
«■ 
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artistic and beautiful style of dress since the death of the last 
crinolm^ or« mIiy di^^ style of doing the hair since the 

daysofthedugnwi? Hare we made any protest against the growth 

of advertiwments or the demolition of the remnants of beauty in the"" 
suburbs? 

I im?e in this paper of the student as * she/ because the 
amatem? artist is generahy a woman, or perhaps, one might put it 
because the wimien artistB are generally amateurs. I have occasionally 
tried to find out what becomes of the mnnrnerable figures in long 
pinafores that idle away tiieir time so gafly for a few years in the 
8oho(^ of art. Do they generally become professional artists ? No 
the ^eater numb® of thmn drift into philanthropy, matrimony, or 
inactivity. Therefore, in considering the art education given to 
women, we must think of it generally as given to amateurs, and the 
amateur’s art education is to my mind fidly as important as the 
professional’s. 

There is a tendency nowadays to look down on amateurs and 
to drive anyone with a little talent into the ranks of unsuccessful 
professionals. We can imagine that if Jane Eyre had been showing 
her portfolio, with its curious collection of corpses, cormorants, and 
heads inclined on icebergs, in the year 1909, Mr. Rochester would 
have said, * Oh, but you ought to take it up professionally ; you ought 
to go and study at a school of art,’ and we may guess that once at . 
the school of art there would have been no more curious things to 
show ; the masters would have been too puzzled. It took, indeed, 
much less to puzzle them. The subjects for the Sketch-Club had in 
my time to W almost exclusively taken from the Old Testament, 
out of consideration for their limitations. On one occasion Sintram 
was choeen ; but the criticism was so ambiguous that it was found 
necessary to return to Abraham and Isaac. 

The amateoi should learn from her artistic education to find 
ideaeure in naturid beauty, in good pictures, and in architecture ; she 
should, in fact, try and recover and transmit to her descendants the * 
de^nt tastes of life. Tilney. Does the education she receives at the 
scWs of art hdp Her to do this ? 

The stiident on fest arriving has probably in her head the old- 
fashioned notion of an outhne to be coloured, but this is instantly 
fespeisd ; foi in as fer as the sohodb have any ruling principle it is 
that there are no Hues auyvh^, but only different masses of tone. 
She Is pkaged mto difficulties cd light and shade before her eye has 
had iiiy trwmag in pr^ and for months she is floundering about 

ttyrng to two tembly diffi ideas at the same time. Now, 
as most w(MiMm are without a natural sense of form, she will probably 
emerge with iKmie underdamii^ tone, and none whatever of 
dmwiaf. I wia mdmivA at tiie Ix^ng of my studies with 
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» izitnitili. Could aiiytibiug be 

kpuiker €iftn an objeet; sivelled b^nd all 

Ic^ its pioper^ i^^ Mim etfudiee m diarooal 

el ohnnkB qI buman frame, I was set to db 
tbe antique. After all too few of tbeae 1 wae proTxded with stampg, 
and thenoame horns and hoim and dajs and days of ymk upon one 
head, of finishing wh^ one had scarcely knowle^ enou^ to begin ; 
mid okl how weary ware the five ho^ atihe studio those whose 

iiz^zesBible eonscienees forced them to work. The next stage was to 
stump the heads of modeb ; the model came for a month, and we 
stumped his head fmr sixty horns. Then came drawing from the full- 
length mod^. Here ail would have been interesting had we been allowed 
to vary the poses, but the models generally refused to do anything 
but sit olassicaily or stand heroically with a pointer in the hand, 
and it was considered rather inhumane to ask them even for a back 
view. The final stage of the ourriculum was of course oil painting 
from life. There was no attempt at di&rentiation of the pupils ; 
we were all regarded in the light of embryo portrait painters. ‘ But,’ 
said the amateur of fifty years ago— now an old lady with an interest 
in art— do you want to paint porlaraits ? ’ ‘ No,* said I ; ‘I want 
to do landscapes,’ * But why don’t they teach you that ? When 
I was young we had a master who took us out to paint from 
nature.* 

It is true that one summer we did have some sketching lessons 
once a week, but they were not considered an important part of our 
art training, and we had the same harassed master with too many 
pupils and three minutes to bestow on each. At the first lesson he 
selected my subject for me, after which I was considered to have 
received sufficient instruction on this most important point, and 
henceforth chose for myself, one lank fir>tree emerging from a 
shrubbery, a sand-pit covered with ragwort, and the Kke. I was 
told to put a few dots and dashes to ‘ place my sketch,* and th«i to 
fill my brush chock-full of colour and water, and put in what I saw 
‘ straight away.* But it needs a very skilful water colourist to manipu- 
late a large brush slopjang over with wet paint; even if I had had 
an outline to go by, I should have streamed about all over it. As it 
was, I put in a general impression, which even to my inesperienoed 
eye was quite unlike what I saw, covered up my paper somehow, 
and had finished. , 

Of course the idea of ‘putting in * your picture irrevocably right 
at the first moment is the proper ambition of evmry painter, but it 
is quite impossible for the beginner to attempt it, and attempti^ 
the impossible makes her perforce content with a lower standarf 
tlwm is necewary. / * 

We rem^bi in Miss Yonge’s novels the heroine takes up hec 
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pencil te draw with loving hand the venerable tower of the cathe- 
dral That was the day of the Gothic revival, and no heroine but 
could tdl the difierencjes of Decorated and Perpendicular at a glancff 
Stud^ts of our day do not leam about architecture : it might be 
the Chiaeae revival for all they know. A building is for them simply 
a mats of tone, and any detail would be ‘ breaking up ’ and worrying 
the laass. We were never given any instruction in the history of art, 
the oM maeters might have been non-existent for all we heard of 
them. 

The only really delightful and interesting part of the instruction 
was the dmga olaes once a week. It was not compulsory, and we 
chose our own subjects and worked at them as we liked. The general 
tendency in subjects in my time was towards the Pied Piper or herds 
of swine throwing themselves into the sea. 

It is always easier to find out the faults of a system than to suggest 
remedies. But it would be a real improvement, I think, to have more 
variety in the course ; to make studies of flowers, of drapery, of archi- 
tectural ornaments; to copy drawings of the old masters, to visit * 
the National Gallery in the company of a master and be taught to 
study the style of difierent artists ; to be made to pose the model, 
and to leam the composition of groups of figures by the posing of 
several students together. 

But to my mind reform is most needed in the matter of the master’s 
daily visit ; the master whose pathetic and imperturbable politeness to 
all the students was a convincing proof of his lack of interest in any. 

At the beginning of her career the student wants someone buzzing 
at her elbow every five minutes, as her drawing will continually be 
wrong, and she will have no knowledge of her own to enable her to 
jDorrect it. In due course a power of self-criticism comes, and she 
should not need a master to tell her she has made one eye larger 
than the other ; and, as she progresses, she 'Grants more and more time 
to herself to work out her own style and her own ideas. But at what- 
ever she is, the master appears with clockwork regularity to 
give her a lesson of two minutes. Would not half an hour once a week 
have been of far more value to her? She could then have shown 
him work that was really her own ; she could have received the en- 
tirely individual attention which is felt to be essential in the teaching 
of iJte othet arts. Nmie of my school of art teachers made me feel 
my nrofixess was a thine of 'supreme importance to them, nor did 
they make me feel it was of supreme importance to myself. Yet 
Bur^y the only really essential part of teaching is to fill the student 

with an overmasteri^ enthusiasm. t a - 

The stadent who ^ an average amount of proficiency 

^ ^ Government may, (m 

tijiid-rate portrait under a masters 
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no one to 7he Vict<^ 

taraditioii to kelp tkm: they worked with inastezs wko had 
inkmted o^tam styles of painting Icom the great landscape painters 

loimer days. The stndents of to-day hare no opportunity of 
knowing the favourite styles of our sofaool of art masters, beeause 
they did not paint before the pupils, and they did not direct os to 
have any style. 1 am told that at the Seole des Beauz-Arts at Pans 
a rigid conformity of style is insisted on and no individuality is en- 
couraged in the student. It may be thought that this would result 
in a crashing of all originality ; but real originality and character 
will always come out, and will be strengthened by the student having 
thoroughly mastered one style of technique. 

I see in those old water colours the strong influence of Front, 
de Windt, and the charming and much despised Birkett Foster. 
The towns of the amateur kdies have caught from Prout his romantic 
spirit ; they might be towns of ballads and fairy tales ; whereas in 
our modem sketches of streets one can only feel that if a motor-car 
came round the comer no one need be surprised. De Windt taught 
our predecessors the beauty of the heavy richness of August foliage ; 
Birkett Foster, the delight of the multitudes of small leaves casting 
little spots of shadow on the ground. What a real joy the old artists 
had in the scenes they painted ! I think it must be on that account 
that they seem so real. When 1 feel the peace of English villages 
or the luxuriance of summer leaves I am often reminded of these 
old water colours. 1 am never reminded of the modem ones even 
by nature in her ugliest moods. 

Our modem amateurs would despise the idea of this or that subject 
being suitable for them ; they do, indeed, * rush in where angel^ 
fear to tread.’ Who has not seen their representations of heather 
with purple hills in the distance-~-of June in all its greenness spread 
out under the most cobalt of skies ? In composition they have had 
practically no training. If you are continually doing a life-size head 
on a certain sized canvas, aU the composition you can get will be 
the moving of the head half an inch to one side or another. The art 
of composition, which consists in eliminating certain things from 
the landscape and adding others, is rejected by this generation as 
unworthy. Truth, not be^ty, is their aim. Truth and beauty may 
be essentially one, but it would be rksh to say that the truth of the 
modem junateuis has any connection with beauty. It is all very 
wdl for established artists like Brangwyn, or Sargent, or Auguitus 
John to make as inany experiments in ugliness as may seem 
in their eyes, but 1 am speaking of the ordinary little people who 
will never be anything better than amateurs. I^y shouM they be 
nuddng their small efbrts to W to^^ I sui^oee it n(^ 
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be wril, «v^ it were possible, to return to the style and point of 
view oi one hundred or even fifty years ago. Each generation must 
have its own way of looking at things, and we are told that ours hear 
njade some progress. Without, however, entirely imitating our fore- 
fathers, I wish we could become imbued with their sense of beauty. 
If our education would but give us that, I should feel that no more 
important work was being done in the country than teaching art to 
the amateur. 


A. M. Mayor. 
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^ Witti tlMs kaowledg© she bei^ to pwt tedseepes 
witii no one to h^p hor. The Yietomn ainatmits had, as 1 have 
laid, tiadi^a to help <h«n; the^ vrith masters irho had 

inherited certain stales of painrii^ &om the great landscape painter 
<d former days. Th^ of to-day Imve no opportunity of 

knowii^ tlm favourite styles of our school of art masters, because 
they did not paint before the pupils, and they did not direct ns to 
have any style. 1 am told that at the Ecole des Beanx-Arts at Paris 
a rigid conformity of style is insisted on and no individuality is en- 
couraged in the stiident. It may be thought that this would result 
in a crashing of all originaHty; but real originality and character 
will always come out, and wiU be strengthened by the student having 
thoroughly mastered one style of technique. 

1 see in those old water colours the strong influence of Front, 
de Windt, and the charming and much despised Birkett Foster. 
The towns of the amateur ladies have caught from Prout his romantic 
spirit ; they might be towns of ballads and fairy tales ; whereas in 
our modem sketches of streets one can only feel that if a motor-car 
^ came round the comer no one need be surprised. De Windt taught 
our predecessors the b^uty of the heavy richness of August foliage ; 
Birkett Foster, the delight of the multitudes of small leaves casting 
little spots of shadow on the ground. What a real joy the old artists 
had in the scenes they painted ! 1 think it must be on that account 
that they seem so real. When I feel the peace of English villages 
or the luxuriance of summer leaves I am often reminded of these 
old water colours. 1 am never reminded of the modem ones even 
by nature in her ugliest moods. 

Our modem amateurs would despise the idea of this or that subject 
being suitable for them; they do, indeed, ‘rush in where angel^ 
fear to tread.’ Who has not seen their representations of heather 
with purple hills in the d&tance — of June in all its greenness spread 
out under the most cobalt of skies ? In composition they have had 
practically no training. If you are continually doing a life-size head 
on a certain sized canvas, all the composition you can get will be 
the moving of the head half an inch to one side or another. The art 
of composition, which consists in eliminating certain things from 
the landscape and adding others, is rejected by this generation as 
unworthy. Truth, not beauty, is their aim. Truth and beauty may 
be essentially one, but it would be rksh to say that the tmth of the 
modem amateurs has any connection with beauty. It is all very 
wen for established artists like Biangwyn, or Bargent, or Augustus 
John to make as many experiments in ugliness as nmy seem 
in their eyes, but I am jqmking of the ordimuy Mttle people who 
will nev^ be anything beti^r than m 1$hy should they be 

making their smidl efiorts to be i^y too J 1 suppose it would n^ 
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be w«il| even if it were possible, to letom to tbe style and point of 
view of one kundred or even fifty years ago. Each generation most 
have its own way of looking at things, and we are told that ours hae 
made some progress. Without, however, entirely imitating our fore- 
fathers, I wish we could become imbued with their sense of beauty. 
If our education would but give us that, I should feel that no more 
important work was being done in the country than teaching art to 
the amateur. 


A. M. Mayor. 
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TB£ REPRESENTATION OF WOMEN 

/. A CONSULTATIVE CHAMBER OF WOMEN 

Ths establishment of the National Women’s Anti-Bu£hage League 
is to many of us an event of great and cheering importance; and 
there seems much reason to hope that here, as in America, the united 
efforts of educated and thoughtful women may prove a sufficient 
K barrier in the path of the electoral revolution with which we are 
threatened. But some of the supporters and well-wishers of the 
'League feel that the quesidon before us is not simply whether women 
should or should not have votes, but the much larger and more 
complicated problem of the right division of labour between men 
and women generally, and of the most effectual and otherwise suit- 
able method by which ‘ the woman’s view ’ of matters of national 
importance may be ascertained and a truly feminine influence brought 
to bear upon the counsels of the nation. 

It seems to be often assumed that those who object to votes for 
women must do so on the ground that women have, and should have, 
no interest and no voice in affairs of national and political importance 
—that our objection to ‘ female suffrage ’ is, in short, the outcome of 
a wish that women should confine their attention entirely to domestic 
matters. 

This is an entire misapprehen^ion of the grounds on which many 
of us are combining to protest against the proposed change. Our 
opposition is grounded quite as much on the desire to preserve and 
intensify purely feminine influences on public life as on the fear lest 
public affairs should draw away the time and attention of women 
from the yet more profoundly important matters for which they are 
primanly responsible. True it is that this latter fear is a grave one. 
In a former article ^ 1 dwelt on the serious dangers inseparable from 
the modem desire that women should have careers apart from, and 
largely incompatible with, the domestic vocation which used to be 
their supreme ideal. But even in that article' 1 suggested the pos- 
sibility of some constitutional channel for the expression of wmnen’s 
opinions. While fedmg as strongjly as ever the dangers before us, 
' * Woiooen and Politicg/ nxKKTKSNTB CiSTUBT, Febraary 1907. 
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my pMBWat object is to disentangle, if possible, the element of right 
and reaB^fele dfisire for some laruly feminine share in the national 
omnmh bom the rash and violent struggle for poHtical power, whose^ 
present methods we view with shame and dismay. 

All right-minded women would probably wish to occupy, whether 
in nataonal or domestic aff^, the position of invited and trusted 
oounedloia. To claim as a right an equal share of legislative power 
is not <Mdy a different t^g ; it is a thing quite incompatible with the 
oocupaticm of the position of invited counsellors. 

1 believe that many of the women now supporting the compara- 
tively reasonable forms of agitation for ^ female suffrage ’ are aftlring 
for that change chieffy for want of clearly recognising this distinction. 
They feel, with abundant reason, that it is absurd and mischievous 
that voting power (which from year to year becomes more and more 
distinctly pcditical power) should be given to men of no education 
at all, while women of the highest intelligence and cultivation, and 
often of large experience in the very matters most urgently requiring 
legislation, should remain without any recognised channel for the 
expression of their opinions and wishes as to measures of national 
importance. But many of them seem never to have separated the idea 
of co-operation from that of competition in the region of politics, or 
to have recognised the possibility that a consultative voice might be 
far more effectual than a mere share in electoral power. In short, 
I believe that a consultative Chamber of Women, recognised by 
Parliament, would satisfy many of the women who are now taking 
it for granted that votes are the only possible channel for the expres- 
sion of their opinion on legislative questions. 

In opposing the cry for ‘ female suffrage ’ one is much hampered 
by the ambiguity of the term. Many of those who discuss it are far 
from being clear in their own minds, or at least explicit in their lan- 
gua^, as to what it amounts to and involves. I have met with 
women whose enthusiasm for removing a disability grounded on 
sex was suddenly changed into consternation when it was pointed 
out to them that the ultimate object of the revolutionaries was to 
give the vote to idl women, whether married or single. It is useless 
to disbiiss the probable effect of ‘female suffrage^ in the abstract 
and apiurt from the question how far it is to go, and whether it is 
ultimaliely to invdive co-representation (if I may coin such a word) 
in PAdiainient. For my own part, I should feel less objection to a 
oomposed of men and women, even in joint session, than 
of women contending with men ioi the ele<^on 
of rather than another, neither of 

n9rh possiMy be redly competent to interpret feminine opinion. Sue 
^ ^ mmm M me to combine the maximum of deterioration with 

.1 
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eaqieetii that votes lor women honseholdem alone ever 1^ 
oepted as a End solution of the problem. * Adult su&age \ and women 
in Pm^liament (as well as everywhere else-^in short, the obliter- 
ation of all distinctions of sex) must be considered as tbe goal at 
which the present agitation is aiming. For reasons given in my 
former article above referred to, it seems to me of the first importance 
that the special province of each sex should be clearly dedned, and 
that girls should be trained in the jfiist place to occupy rightly the 
province which Nature has allotted to them. But is it conceivable 
that those whose highest ideal for women is the motherly and sisterly 
office should fail to feel what would be the infinite value of any method 
by which such influences could, without injury to feminine character, 
be brought to bear upon legidiation ? 

It seems to me that it could not be beyond the skill of constitu- 
tional experts to devise such a method, if three main conditions were 
kept in view, on each of which I will say a few words. They are as 
follows : 

1. The political office of women should be purely consultative, 
^ not legislative. 

2. Women should be elected to fill this office by women only. 

3. The representatives thus chosen should deliberate in a separate 
chamber. 

1. My dream would be that a certain number of representative 
women (say two for each county) should meet during the session of 
Parliament to consider, revise, and suggest amendments to any Bills 
sent to them by either House, at its own discretion. These would, of 
course, be chiefly Bills relating to social subjects, and especially those 
peculiarly affecting women and children, e,g. educational, sanitary, 
and poor-law measures ; such Bills to be returned to the House in 
which they originated, by which the women’s suggestions could be 
either adopted or rejected as the House saw fit. The influence of the 
deliberately declared (and fully reported) judgment of the Women’s 
Chamber, or Council, could not fail to be very powerful ; and if the 
women did their part with wisdom and prudence, it might be bene- 
flcial beyond anything we can at present foresee. 

The women would also naturally have pow^ to propose or suggest 
Bills, as well as to criticise those on which their judgment was desired 
by either of the present Houses. AH details would be easily worked 
out if once the prindple were frankly acknowledged that the office 
of women in pubUc affairs should be consultative, not legislative. 

This principle flows naturdly firom the inevitable pr6o<»:iupation 
of women with domestic matters, and their resulting lack of knovdedge 
and experience in many departments of budness and peptics. Let 
the opening of ‘ careers ’ to women go as fax as is eonedv^ 
never alter the fact that the whole burden of domestic liler^iiidudlng 
the care, whether in their own famiHes or as a profesdon, dt ddldren> 
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thefiick, aBd the poor-must rest mainly upon women ; and however 
highly ire my rate the physical strength and the mental powers of 
women, they can scarcely be supposed to be so far greater than' 
those oi men as to make it possible for them to carry on at the 
same time the burdens of public and of domestic life. The women 
who could bring the necessary leisure and experience to the considera- 
tion of public affairs would as a rule be past the prime of life ; and it 
would be sheer waste and absurdity for them to attempt to grapple 
with all the technical businesg and details with which Parliament has 
to deal ; while on some parts of its work the rapid insight and sym- 
pathies of women, as well as their special experience, might qualify 
them to make most illuminating suggestions. 

An avowedly consultative Women’s Chamber would involve none 
of the possibilities of strife and rivalry which are so obviously in- 
separable from the mere addition of women (in a considerable majority) 
to the electorate. It would certainly lead to a greatly increased 
mutual acquaintance and (if the members composing it were tolerably 
well chosen) to higher mutual esteem between the sexes. It would 
afford a valuable training for women, and it might set an example, 
which would not be without its influence on the present Houses of 
Parliament, of detachment from party spirit, and of an interest con- 
centrated solely on the moral and social effects of the measures under 
consideration. It would supply in many directions a practical know- 
ledge and appreciation of details which is scarcely possible to men ; 
and while exempt by its very constitution from the temptation to 
strive for power, and from the practical emergencies of a governing 
body, it would not the less tend to purify and elevate the tone of 
Parliamentary debate, by importing into it some reflection of that 
domestic criricism which goes so far to restrain the haste and to 
correct the judgment of the masculine mind in private life. We 
should thus be modelling our national counsels on the pattern of a 
harmonious home. 

The main reason, after all, for giving to the Women’s Chamber 
a consultative character only, and leaving the final responsibility 
of le^lation aiui executive government with men, is that the old 
proverb is still true, ‘ When two ride on one horse, one must ride 
behind.’ The modem impatience of any kind of subordination or 
discipline, which kicks against this obvious truth, seems to some of 

to be sapping the very foundations of morality. 

2. The Representative Women should be elected by women alone. 

ft seems obviousiy desirable that each sex should elect its oto 
repreaentariveSi Whatever ^ is doubtful as to the relation of the 
sexes, it is matter d everyday experience that the judgment of 
either sex about individuals of the other is liable to errors from n^ny 
eauaes othm tiban mtre lack of information. As long as anyt mg 
bke a divirion of labour and distinction of provinces is kept up e ween 
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l^e guocm or iailuxe of vowm in the puiely feuuniue 
in which the majority of them are stiB engi^^. And, in addition to 
ikm mutual ignorance, t^e foioes ci personal attraction and lepuhdon 
tend to disturb and bias the judgment whi<di people of difierent sexes 
form of one anothw. 

If the women oomporing a consultative Chamber were to be 
elected by what might be called /emimne sufirage, the vote could 
be safely given to any number ol women, married as well as single. 
There would be no disturbance of family peace by di^erences of 
opinion between husbands and wives when the women’s vote was 
to be given for their own Bepresentarive only. And aU the arrange> 
ments for recording the women’s votes could be made with special 
attention to the proprieties as well as the convenience of those con- 
cerned. Meetings to which no men should be admitted, and elections 
carried on with equal privacy, need have no tendency to lower the 
dignity or overstrain the physical powers of the electresses. 

3. The third condition — ^that the women elected should meet 
and deliberate in a separate Chamber of their own — obviously follows 
from the other two. In such a Chamber alone would the true 
‘ woman’s view ’ be taken, and the true woman’s voice heard. In a 
mixed assembly of men and women, of the siae of our present Parlia- 
ment, no woman would have much chance of making herself heard ; 
and the excitement of debate on contentious matters could not but 
act disastrously on feminine nerves. We have had but too painful 
and degrading an exhibition in the last few months of the intoxicating 
effect of such excitement on women of a certain stamp. The pre- 
sence of violent and excited women would not raise the tone of either 
House of Parliament, while they might themselves be irretrievably 
injured by their exertions. 

But the deliberations of a carefully chosen and limited number 
of Representative Women might be conducted with a high degree of 
meth^ and calmness. It is, perhaps, not very generally known 
that such an experiment was actually tried for more than a hundred 
years by the Society of Friends, whose supreme legislative authority 
had always been the Yearly Meerin^, of which all men Friends were 
members, though the number attending it has usually not been a 
tenth part of the actual membership of the Society. Until 1^7 
there for more than a century existed, side by side with the Yearly 
Meeting proper, a Women’s Yearly Meeting without l^iislari ve power, 
in which, however, aU matters of interest to the Society generally were 
considered, and whose discussions were fully reported in the (^ker 
periodicals. There had from the very beginning of the Society been 
separate Women -s monthly and quarterly meetings, in which certain 
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ffl.tte» were considered, especially 

the e«rt <rf «»epo« »^ d children, and any matters aLtin^ 
the oMawitet ©r conduct of women members-.jweliminsriee to * 
nuamagesj «tc. 

Heee uepatate Woimm’s meetings are to a considerable eirtent 
being sbeorbed into jdnt meetings, in which men and women de- 
libwate togdher and on e<iual terms. The change is a matter of 
legret to many ; it has not been fully carried out in the smaller 
meetings, and in the Yearly Meeting it is too recent for it® results 
to be as yet fully apparent. What is certain is that the old 
plan of a separate chamber of women was a very valuable part of 
the Quahsr PaiUament, and that the women’s judgment, though 
technically inopwative, had very great influence and weight. It 
had certainly a strongly educative effect on the women themselves, 
whose proceedings were as orderly and as fully recorded as those 
of the men. 

There was also a curious practice by which it not seldom happened 
that one or more men Friends would pay a visit to the Women’s 
Meeting, or one or more women to the Men’s Meeting. I cannot doubt 
that these communications had often a sperial value— partly owing 
to their being rather infrequent. Even thk practice might suggest 
the possibility of occasional deputations with messages between the 
Houses of Parliament and a Women’s Chamber, in any cases m which 
the matter in hand could be better explained by word of mouth than 

There**are, however, some peculiarities of Friends’ meeting which 
make them by no means a paraUel to our Houses of Parhament. 
The Friends’ comparatively modem plan of jomt meetings, whie 
it doubles the Bi« of the legislative body and gives women a 
nominaUy equal share in ite deliberations, could never lead to the 
disastaous results which such a plan would have in the ow 
Commons, because in Friende’ meetings no question is ever P"* ^ ^ 
• vote.. Our princi^ is not to act except on “ 


Sb 1 not immediately arrivedat, to the -tijr 

unta the next meeting, when with time -d p« di«y 
is fownd to have disappeared. Sue P P _ ^jnost 

S u . a,™ ... 

Wmm’i BtpwBwtarive As^Wy^“ th 8 

pwJy tanpoTKy and oxpmamentd me Meeting 

coaree* pof» wto (W b«a to ■ gome form 

of tlm M«ty rf Roewb) assembly. No such joint 

or oiheij boemrio hbBdJbed mto some j things, give “distinct 

assernbljr Jkotrever, in the very natur 
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at^annoe to views imd wishes ol either seX; My own foar 
b tikat more will prove to haye been lost than giiined by the absorp- 
^ tion of the femimne element into the le^lative body of the Society* 
of Friends* However this may be, such an absorption, taking place 
after so long an exercise of deliberative faculties hy generaticm after 
generation of Quaker women, is a very different thing from the sudden 
surrender to a clamour for political power with which we are now 
threatened as regards the ^eotorate, and perhaps eventually the 
Houses of Parliament. 

The need of some constitutional channel for the expression of 
feminine opinion is strikingly dlustiated by the present difficulty 
of ascertaining what is actually the prevailing wish of British women 
with regard to the suffrage. 1 quite agree with the opinion expressed 
by Mrs. Chapman {Nineteenth Century^ April 1907) that this wish, 
if it could be known, ought not to be decisive ; yet I cannot think 
that it ought to be entirely disregarded. The question ought, I think, 
to be carefully weighed by the whole nation ; and though the decision 
must rest, both technically and in fact, with the actual supreme 
authority, Parliament, as at present constituted, that body need not 
act without full consultation with the women so deeply concerned, 
and so fully acquainted with much of which men can never be 
altogether aware. 

1 must believe that such consultation, could it be arranged, would 
be as welcome to men as to women. They have hitherto championed 
our cause, and the cause of the children, the sick, and the poor, with 
an energy and a noble zeal in our service which it would be base 
in us to forget. If we could be worthily represented in an Assembly 
with which they could confer, I believe that they would be not only 
enlightened and helped by our experience, but relieved by a certain 
lightening of their own responsibility as regards matters bearing 
specially on the interests of women. 

And if for some unforeseen reason the experiment proved unsatis- 
factory, no lasting harm would have been done. It could at any time ® 
be superseded by some other method, whether in the direction of a 
more or less close association of women in the national counsels. I 
will not say, for I do not believe, that it could lead to our total ex- 
clusion from them ; but even that would not cease to be a possibility 
should experience show us to be unfft for so much trust. My own 
^belief is that a gradual and cautious trial of the e^iiment of feminine 
association with the Le^slature in the capacity of Oounsdlots ^ted 
by themselves, and voluntarily referred to by Parliament, would 
open a vtin of hitherto umuspeeted wisdom and tenderz^ for the 
great benefft of all, without risking any lessenii^ of those il^ 
to protection and reverence f or women which he so mmr the^ source 
of aU manly virtue. 




THE REPRESENTATION OF WOMEN 

II. A TORY PLEA FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


It is more than likely that the Unionist party will be mainly in- 
strumental in carrying female suffrage. In this, as in so many move- 
ments of high import, Lord Beaconsfield pointed the way more than 
thirty years ago. In a letter to Mr. Gore Langton on the 29th of April, ^ 
1873, Mr. Disraeli wrote : 

I was much honoured by receiving from your hands the memorial signed • 
by 11,000 women of England, among them some illustrious names, thanking 
me for my services in attempting to abolish the anomaly that the parliamentary 
franchise attached to a household or property qualification, when possessed 
by a woman, should not be exercised, though in all matters of local government, 
when similarly qualified, she exercises this right. As I believe this anomaly 
to be injurious to the best interests of the country, I trust to see it removed by 
the wisdom of Parliament. 

He repeated this opinion upon other occasions, and more than 
once voted for female suffrage bills in the House of Commons. 

The parliamentary history of the movement certainly suggests 
that it may expect more favourable consideration from a Conservative 
than from a laberal Government. In 1867, although the subject 
was theii unfamiliar to most members, Lord Derby’s Government 
agreed to t^^eat Mr. J. S. Mill’s amendment to the Franchise Bill as 
an open question. On the other hand, when a similar amendment 
was moved to the Liberal Franchise Bill of 1884, Mr. Gladstone 
brought such pressure to bear upon his followers that many Liberals 
voted with the Noes whose sympathies were avowedly with the 
other side* Sir Stafford Northcote argued at length m favour of 
the ammdnaieiit, and the great majority of the Conservative members 
present Mowed him into the Lobby. The opinion of the rank and 
file iff party has in recent times been expressed at 

sevM ootOeamm of the National Union in fovour of the women, 
who it ee dy of the late Lord Salisbury and the equa y 

late Mr; Oladatone. 

think, said, every ■woman 

» a U luact ; fta smiamohisemwit oi women might tira many 
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<d^t|oii8 «gi^t tibe Badioab. But the flu^fKsrt tho Tory Imleig 
baa been based liot upon cabuktiorui of pari^ advantage, but upon 
^ Mb broad pxiuci]^e6, repeatedly recognised in legblatton, vduch the ’ 
disability of women oontravenea. The franchise is still legally based 
upon property quabioations ; we still profess the dootrine that taxa> 
Mon and representation should go together. Neverth^ess, we refuse 
votes to women who are called upon to obey the law and to pay the 
taxes the law imposes and who support the same burdens as men, 
although their capacity to deed unth property has been more and 
more fully established by law. have hbm left to share with 

undergraduates the unenviable distinction of bearing part of the 
cost of bribery oomznissions for the investigation of the electoral 
offences of their enfranchised brothers. The proposal to throw 
returning officers^ expenses upon the rates would impose upon them 
another and more general hardship of the same kind. 

The effect of Mr. Gladstone’s Franchise Bill upon the position of 
women ratepayers was well put by that typical Tory, Lord John 
Manners, in the debate on the second reading : 

Take the case of one large and influential section of the female ratepayenn — 

I mean female fmrmers. 1%e census shows that in 1881 there were u|>ward8 
of 20,000 female farmers m England. At the present moment not one of these 
has the vote for parliamentary purposes. But, then, the labourer whom she 
pays, whom she maiiitains, enables to live in his cottage, has no vote now ; but • 
pass this Bill, and what hf^pens ? Every carter, every ploughman, every 
hedger and ditcher, every agricultural labourer who receives wages from the 
female farmer will have the privilege of exercising the vote ; but the female 
farmer who pays the wages, who is so important a factor in the economy of the 
parish, will remain without the vote. 

On another ni^t of the same debate Sir Stafford Northcote 
said : 

If you make a capable elector the test, you will find that you arc boimd to 
go very much further and in very different directions in some respects to what 
you have done in order to complete yomr definition. I take the case of the 
female franchise. There hannot be a doubt, if you ask who are capable electors, 
you would find it very difficult to declare that the females who are in a oertiain 
position as tajqtayers and ratepayera, and who are electors for municipal pur- 
poses, are not capable citia^aa, and that they should not be included in the 
franchise. 

The law of justice, which bids us not arbiMrardy to withhold from 
one what we give to another, is c&nspicaously violated by the re- 
quirement of the Registration Act of 1885, that the female employer 
shall under penalty make a return of all W male servants in order 
that they may obtain the privilege from which she is herself debarred. 

The Female Suffrage Kll has long been made a peg for W 
disquisitioitf upon the inteOeotual development ci woman and upon 
her place in nature. Some have said t^^ wennen lack the highest 
mental qualities and are on a bwer eduoaMontd lev^ have 
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pointed to ^.abffity of many women of note and to the improved 
eduoattoa of afl of women. AD such considerations may be 

laid aside. In point of fact, the franchise is based on anything but* 
edffisation. Some of the electors in Ireland, Scotland and Wales 
cannot, as everyone knows, speak a word of English ; many others, 
in all farts of the Umted Kingdom,^eannot read or write. AD that is 
expected of the average voter is capacity to form an opinion upon 
^ain facts ami simple arguments, and women are, as a whole, quite 
as competent as men to discharge this modest duty. 

‘Politics,* no doubt, ‘are not women’s business.’ Politics are 
sko not the ‘ business ’ of most men, hut men are not prevented from 
attending to their own afiaiis because they make up their minds how 
they wia vote. Is it contended that women are deteriorated if they 
take any interest in politics ? Members of Parliament will be slow 
to admit that their own female relatives should be debarred from 
helping them in their political contests, or from discussing their 
politick interests and prospects. Of late years, too, the importance 
of the work of women in connection with elections has been enor- 
mously increased. In many constituencies women have been elected 
members of the local Radical caucus. In many others Conservative 
members have owed their return to the Dames of the Primrose League 
and the Woman’s Tarijff Reform Association, whose work the Liberals 
have been trying to counteract by means of rival organisations. It 
may be granted that women often hear most of the less desirable side 
of politics, to wit, its personalities. But this defect might in some 
measure be cured — it certainly could not be aggravated — if the 
Female Suffrage Bill became law. 

Has there ever been a time in the history of our world when women 
have not, in one way or another, concerned themselves in political 
aflf%ir8 ? If their iiiuence has not been always openly acknow- 
ledged, has it ever ceased to be great ? ‘ The fate of the child,’ said 
Napoleon the First, ‘ is always the work of his mother ’ ; the en- 
» franoldsemeEt of a number of women may make their work more , 
direct and better instructed, but cannot make the influence always 
exerted by women more real. The supporters of female suffrage 
are not less aiudous than its opponents that women should consider 
home life to be ‘ their proper sphere.’ All that is asked is, that 
womcm now dis<|ualifi.ed only by their sex shall be entitled to go to 
a po]}mg-bcM>th, to mark a voting-paper, and to hand it to the returning 
officer, of the fears which female suflrage excites must be due 
to t^he iom^bran^ of election riots in times past. Elections under 
cond^ rarely accompanied by violence; there is 

feiMndty hm troulile in getting in and out of a poDing-booth than in 

leaviw^ theat^ 

It be aMintained tiiat marriage ia womans only caDing 

wW tibsM u a nameaioal disproportion between the sexes. 
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liimdwda of thownds i4 women have to snpiwto; them- 
sdvee. The ooeupations of women am no lonpr motel j domestic; 
»<%hey are often semi^publio teachers in our Boho<^/inspectom in our 
factories, employees in Oovemment ofiloes. 

The opponenta of female sufirage are fond of asserting that ' women 
don’t want votes/ and at the smne time of decrying the wmnen who 
have come forward to demand the franchise. We are told, almost 
in the same breath, that if a woman does not ask for a vote, she would 
rather not have it, and that, if dbe does ask for it, she is ‘ unfeminine/ 
and does not deserve it— that -those who ask shaVt have, and those 
who don’t ask don’t want.’ fhe poKtictans who talk thus are chiefly 
acquainted with woman in fortunate drcumstance ; they know little 
or nothing of women opmtives to whom the sufirage might be a 
material boon. In any case, a Fmnale Bufirage Act will not place a 
woman who does not wish to vote in any harder position than the 
many thousands of male eleetcms who either do not want their votes, 
or at least never trouble to use them. 

The physical weakness of woman is a wholly irrelevant considera- 
tion. Women ought not to be excluded on the ground that they 
cannot become soldiers and sailors, while we cheerfully enfranchise 
a blind man or a cripple, and while soldiers and sailors are for the 
most part deprived of their votes by the mere fact of enlistment. 
The whole tendency of civilised government has been not to em- 
phasise, but to equalise, physical difierences. ^ The civilised societies 
of the West,’ says Sir Henry Maine, * in steadily enlarging the personal 
and proprietary independence of women, and even in granting to 
them political privilege, are only following out still further a law of 
development which they have been obeying for many centuries.’ 

The opposition to the Female Suffrage Bill is probably mainly 
due to the belief that it is only * the thin end of the wedge.’ It is 
argued that before long we may adopt manhood suirage, and that 
the enfranchisement of women, if carried to its logical result, would 
enable them, in virtue of their numerical preponderance, to swamp > 
men and to monopolise power. It may be retorted that (if this 
fantastical forecast is to be taken seriouriy) women’s suffrage would 
for this reason present a strong barrier against universal suffrage. 

The argument that if women had votes they must also have seats 
in Parliament is a patent fallacy. The qualifications for membership 
of an electoral college need by no means be the same as lor member- 
ship of the elected body. The physical objection, inapplioable to tlie 
qu^on of the sufim^, is obvioudy material to the fitness of women 
to undertake the arduous duties of representatives. And various 
classes of electors, such as clergymen and civil servants, are at present 
excluded from the House of Commons ; while tikere 
lo(»d govenang bodies in whidi wmnen caniurt^ tit, tho^ 
votes in tim dedfon of 
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Women have unquestionably some separate interests which are 
too Me oonsidered in Parliament. The Married Women’s Proper^ 
Act of 1882 was a measure of justice far too long delayed; there 
remtun matters, such as the guardianship of children and the dis- 
tribution of the personality of intestates, with regard to which the law 
^ves them lees than fair play. But it is needless to press the argu- 
ment that women’s sufirage is needed to redress women’s wrongs. 
Votes shoidd be given to them less on the ground of their separate 
interests tlum in order to enlist more of thar influence in regard to 
questions d general interest. The barren era of destructive legislation 
is, we may hope, well-nigh at an end, and social questions are coming 
to the front. The Tory party, which boasts an honourable list of 
achievements in the constructive work of social housing and sanitary 
reforms, should be the first to welcome assistance in proceeding 
further on the same path. Legislation of this kind cannot have foU 
efiect unless it has the personal support of the great mass of the com- 
munity ; any measure that will cause women to take a deeper interest ^ 
in public questions will thus strengthen the hands of social reformers. 

All available facts go to show that women will not make less, 
capable dectors than men. Every year Parliament delegates more 
and more powers to local authorities for which women can now vote. 
There is the experience of some of our great colonies and of some of the 
American States, and, still nearer home, that of the Isle of Man. 
Women exerdse about a fifth of the lay patronage of the Church. 
For a century, as members of the Bast India Company, they helped 
to elect the direotors who controlled our Indian possessions. They 
vote as proprietors of Bank of England stock, and as shareholders in 
all sorts of commercisd undertakings. In which of all these capacities 
have they failed to justify confidence? Above all, there is the 
experience of the Chown. No three male sovereigns can be named 
who diowed greater wisdom than Elizabeth, Anne, and Victoria. If 
women can thus discharge the highest functions of government, 
why should they be excluded from the most elementary privilege of 

citizratdui) ? 


Edward Gouidino. 
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HOW WE CAME TO BE CENSORED BY 
THE STATE 

L^THE mm END OE THE WEDGE 


There exkts in the theatrical profession a law that is sometimes 
written, but more often unwritten, that players shall not, during 
the course of a performance, address the audience on their own 
account apart from the matter set down for them to speak. Under 
some older-fashioned managements 1 have seen this law embodied in 
the printed schedule of rules and regulations at the back of a contract 
form. More modem managements have dropped this out, together 
with various other suggestions for good behaviour that are now 
left to the tact and discretion of the player—in England at least, 

I will not answer for America, which is a free country, and where 
republican methods prevail. But the desire to address one’s audience 
is sometimes irresistible, especially when that audience has shown 
its approval or disapproval very vehemently and unexpectedly. 

It would make for such a much better understanding, and in these days 
I may say for such a much more cordial entente with the body of 
spectators if we might come forward and speak to them. 

I remember reading an anecdote about a Mrs. Horton, who was 
playing at Drury Lane in George the First’s reign, and appeared 
in a part that had been originally acted by a great public favourite. ’ 
Mrs. Horton met with very unkind treatment from the audience on 
this occasion, according to the evidence of a contemporary. She bore 
this with patience for some time. At last she advanced to the front 
of the stage and said to the persons in the pit who were hissing her, 

‘ Gentlemen, what do you mean t What displeases you— my acting 

ormypeison 1 ’ Thisproper display of spirit recovered the spectators 

to humour, and they cried out with one vcaoe, ^ No, no, Mrs. 
Horton, we are not displeased. Go on, go on 1 ’ 

We have read a great deal latterly among authom, actors, and 
playgoers that all is not well with the drama here in En|^nd. The 
auliLor says there are no actors imd actresses, a thing 1 deny; the 
actor says there mre no plays, a second thing I equaOy deny ; the 
playgoer says there fe nothing to gOAnd see ; ^t fe a L 
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deny, but a I m»y be aUowed to put my finger on a weak spot I do 
most oertawdy believe that there are players, playwrights, playgoers 
but that tittOuglumt length and breadth of the country there are’ 
very few witli a theatriGal taste— a sens du thSSOre, as the French call 
tJie spectates 

ReviewiDg in my mind how and why this is, I turn to the history 
of the British stai^, and I find that from the era of the Reformation 
in England the struggle for existence, or rather for supremacy, 
between the drama and the public goes on intermittently but con- 
tinuously down to the Victorian era. 

There were haicyon days of drama in which Hart, Betterton, 
Harris, Mrs. Bracegirdle, Mrs. Barry, and Mrs. Oldfield successfully 
raised its banner. There were glorious eras of the theatre when 
David Garrick, Barry and Peg Wofiangton, Mrs. Cibber and Kitty 
Clive, were the heroes and heroines of the town. There were periods 
when Edmund Kean and the Kembles and their beautiful sister Siddons 
lent dignity and majesty to such plays as The Castle Spectre and j 
Pizarro. 

But every decade almost has its set-back when it is locked in * 
a life-and-death encounter with prejudice, an inherited prejudice among 
the British against the dramatic art ; a prejudice that fastens its teeth 
into the throat of the drama and wrestles to overthrow it. Why, then, 
has it survived at all 1 Because the dramatic art is a natural outlet 
—a Heaven-given instinct of expression in the human mind. It 
would be of service to know why audiences will accept to-day what 
they would not tolerate yesterday, and what perhaps they will dislike 
to-morrow. It would be instructive to understand in how far the 
public are dictated to by the Press, or in how far the Press are spurred 
on to their verdict by the public. For this reason the loss of the 
old-time prologue and epilogue is, in a way, regrettable. Regrettable 
because, albeit they were often frivolous and unliterary in flavour, 
they set up a current of comprehension with the spectator. During the 
Caroline era, it is true, the epilogue and the prologue were full of 
person^ idlusions and intimate details about the private life of the 
actom ahd authors couched in terms that would certainly upset the 
gentlemanlike somples of our present day. I cannot, for instance, 
picture to myself any actress of our stage starting up from a bier 
on whidi she k being carried away as a corpse and crying out, as did 
Miss Eleanor Owynim in the year 1665,- ‘Hold I are you m^, you 
^J^mned cimf ounded dog I I am to rise and speak the epilogue. 
But then ‘ pretty, witty NeU,’ as the appreciative chromder Samuel 
Bepys cilk her, not over-squeamish ; she was desonbed by Bishop 
Bumetj m the ‘indisajeeteit^^ wildest character of her tiine. 

for ihe epilogue, that it put the spectator 
tik flayw before he went home, ‘ and so ^ 

Bepys has H. Bk went home with something of sympathy with the 

• 3 2-2 
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hearts that were beating md in^athmg beneath the gold lace and 
linsel of the costume, carried away something of a human memento, 
instead of dismissing it as a thii^ paid for and done with, to be put 
away in the pigeon-hole and labelled ‘amusements’ and not to be 
taken down again while there were more onerous things under con- 
sideration. I was going to say to be kept for Sundays and holidays 
when I remembered that, though literature and Music are thought 
fitting accompaniments for tiie Sabbath, their poor little step-sister 
Drama is to stay by the fire in her rags and tatters, bereft of her fine 
feathers of the workaday week, although in England, up to the days 
of Charles the First, there were stage plays on Sundays. When 
Goi^on wrote his School of AM$e in 1579, he said, ‘ The plajrers, because 
they are allowed to play every Sunday, make four or five Sundajs at 
least in every week.’ That would argue that stage plays were only 
represented on a Sunday. As lab as the third year of King Charles 
the First a contemporary writes : 

And seldom have they leisure for a play 

Or masque except upon God’s holiday. 

According to some authorities such performances were only 
abolished after a scaffolding had fallen down in the Paris Garden 
during a performance on Sunday, the 13th of January 1583, by which 
eight people were killed, which, as William Prynne said in his EistfiO' 
nuutix, ‘ clearly showed the inbrposition of Heaven.’ Let it not be 
thought that I am desirous of losing my seventh day and day of rest, 
but 1 think sometimes with sorrow of the many men and women 
and even children who toil through the six days without relief or 
gladness, and to whom a play by William Shakespeare on the seventh 
day, let us say, would be the means of arriving at the divine through 
the inspiration of the poet himself, and if 1 have spoken of the play 
and Sabbatarian principles it is because 1 am going to try and show 
that with the rigid observation of the Sabbath as understood by 
Puritanism a hatred of the theatre, and everything pertaining to the 
theatre, was inoculated in the British people ; an inoculation that 
presently is to make them insensible to the love of the drama, a love 
which I contend to be instinctive in almost every human being. 

It follows in logical stages from the destruction of pictures, ikons, 
figures representing holy oharacterf in the churches, bare places of 
worship, that from a hatred of make-believe and a detestation of 
images, there must come a dislike of anything that gives colour, or 
form, or materialisation to creed or imagination, and from that there 
is only one step to vehement abhorrence of the sbge with its simulated 
passions and emotions, with its make-believe and travesty, with its 
many-hued pictures. Bespeotability in England sbnds for every- 
iiujcf that is and nxumpxesti^^^ Tes, m » 

profotmd contempt for anything that deals in feelii^ 
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and tlxa hundred and one emotions that go to make 
up the aotor’s art fall under the lash of an Englishman’s contempt and 
xnake him apply Mvolously, without understanding why he does 8(4 
the terms of rogue and vagabond to the actor. 

Ae it ha$ long been the habit for the greater delectation of the 
anti-theatrite to believe that actors and aci^esses legally come under 
the heading of ‘ rogues and vagabonds,’ by the Act passed in Queen 
Elisabeth’s reign, I may here perhaps take up a little time in dwelling 
upon the ori^ of that belief and the reasons for that Bill — one that 
was passed as much for the security of the public as of what we might 
to-day call the ‘ legitimate ’ actor. When Henry the Eighth broke 
up the monasteries immense masses of vagrants and itinerant paupers 
of no visible means of subsistence were let loose all over the country 
that had formerly found food and shelter in the rest-houses of the 
abbeys, which virtually represented the casual ward of our present 
day. These, then, had to be legislated for, and we find the first measure 
for out-door relief or Poor-law Act is passed in 1531. But though we 
read of provisions inflicting condign pumshment on rogues, vagabonds, ^ 
and sturdy beggars under Henry the Eighth and Edward the Sixth 
there is no mention of ‘ players,’ and it is not until we come to Queen • 
Elizabeth’s Act of 1672 that we find them included. Now the reason 
for this is not difficult to understand. In the earlier reigns there was 
something of chaos all over the country with the breaking up of the 
old faith with its monkish control and assistance, and in all probability 
the country was overrun by the shipwrecked mariner pitching his 
tale of woe, by the man with the dancing bear, the juggler, the rope- 
dancer, the strolling minstrel, and the sturdy beggar of 
tion plying bis nefarious trade in the same way that we are accos^ 
in the present day by the woman with a baby to move 
box of matches ti seU. or a tray of shoe-laces to hawk, and the |e.^e 
had neither leisure nor pleasure for a dramatic en er . 1 

time Bliaabeth and her great statesmen had 

seeurity toEngland the taste for interludes and plays ^dawaken^. «»d 

a means of making money ^ produ^ » 

of stroUnB and travelling players of interlu es, “ available 

stagw ihian.ywrdB, granaries, banw, or J the 

for the accommodation of ^ autoce. village, 

nuisance and commotion this would cause in the spec- 

.to* « mli« a.1 Ur »<« •!« “2a tth *h 

UtoU OTWr pwM ttwi wry f ^thronred inU inii-yMd 

^aywSjUie oaB a]«) see that they L c.C. regulations, 

or hu^Bag wiimi them were no thiee-f^ extended 

and, blocking up ciMawioos and . . to excitement and 

fw into tte agm. What m<ae .mouldering with a sense 

sedite ^ aaewnts the old to ^ ^ 

of laiiitTy^ ti ff f^hiyrents of the new iaitn j 
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im' ikair eiteia^ autiicirify; It miitt be ieix^ 

tdo/i^^ tliOBe daya the greater body of the {K^puktioii neveT 
foa^jed or traveficMl out of their cOimtieB. Hoviog &om place to 
plaoe, save amoxig the irery rich or the highly bom» waa not enatomaxy, 
and iktiB to be overmn and have the pnblio peace destroyed by alkm 
from another county was a eerione aidr. 

In 1572, therefore, an Act is passed which provides thus : Under all 
fencers, bearwards, common players in interludes, and minstrels not 
belonging to any baron of this r^m or toward any other honourable 
personage of greater degree which the smd fencers, common players in 
intorludes, and minstrds shall wander abroad, and who have not 
license of two justices of the peace at the least when and in what shire 
they shall happen to wander, shall be adjudged and deemed rogues 
and vagabonds and sturdy beggars. 

All would have been well h^ it remamed at that. But doubtless 
the actor was beginniBg to feel self-conhdent and independent of 
authority. I daresay it was irksome to find two new magistrates on 
b arriving in a new county, and the easiest thing in the world for the 
actor was to give out that he was the Earl of Essex’s servant, or belonged 
to my Lord of Leicester’s company of players, and thus evade the 
trouble of applying for a new license. Then out comes the amended 
Act of 1597, in which thb clause is added : ‘ to be authorised to play 
imder the hand and seal of arms of such baron or personage,’ and omits 
the words ‘ and have not license of two justices of the peace at least.’ 
Henceforth the actor must apply to his patron for a patent 
allowing him to ply his calling, unless he fears not to be punished 
under the heading of rogue and vagabond. We can hardly imagine 
that insult was intended to be conveyed to the actor when we find the 
graceful words with which Elisabeth grants her first royal patent to 
players * ae well for the recreation of our loving subjects as for our 
solace and pleasure when we shall think good to see them,’ and when 
a century later the austere William of Orange admits the actor Betterton 
to a private audience and grants him a license to erect a theatre in 
lincoln’s Iim Helds : the license is made out to Thomas Betterton, 
gentleman. One cannot be a gentleman and a rogue and a vagabond 
at one and the same time. 

We have it on record that a taste for stage plays began at a very 
eadiy date in England, and the curious custom of a company of layers 
bemg attached to the service of a prir.oe (xr noblenum was originated 
by Bidiard the Third when he was Duke of Gloucester. It throws a 
ouxioQS light on this monarch’s character, which we are accustomed 
to iegaid as satnzn^ to think that not only was h^ ^ 

pitron (A the drama, but aotuaUy encouraged the taste fer it in othe^ 
by pennittiiig his retainers to go on a proviniM^ t^ 
of his name at such tiam as they were not tm|doyed or^ w^ 
himself. This custom led m 1572, of 
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already by which thoee actors who were attached to the service 
of any aoble house were aUowed to give entertainments when and 
wherever they pleased, provided they had their employer’s leave to 
do so, He art of acting was not limited to the mere professional, for 
the amateur actor has eadsted in all ages of English history. We find 
records of even members of the Church writing plays that are inter- 
preted by students of the Universities and boys of the public schools 
and the gentlemen of the Inns of Court spent much time and thought 
over Iheir productions, and I am quite sure that they took themselves 
quite as seriously as the amateur actor of to-day. 

When I m^itioned previously the element of danger that was 
to be found in the acting of stage plays I referred to the peril that 
might arise from the conflict of the old faith and the new in a country 
in which there had recently been a change of religion, when nothing 
is more easy than to arouse fanatical sentiments through the medium of 
the stage play, and at this time— and perhaps from ^ time, when we 
remember that the first regular stage play we read of is one on the 
life of St. Catherine, composed by a monk called Geofirey— but par- i 
ticuiarly after the Reformation, doctrinal, and therefore political, 
allusions are allowed to creep in. It is interesting to find that the * 
spirit of reformation is at its beginning on the actor’s side of the 
curtain, interesting when we take it into consideration that the anti- 
theatrite is usually to be found in the ranks of Low Church rather than 
of High Church men. 

A condemnation of sacraments and Masses is to be found on the 


stage of Edward the Sixth’s time, and when a solemn dirge and Mass 
is announced for the soul of Henry the Eighth a ‘ solemn ’ play is 
announced for the hour by tbe actors at Southwark, principally 
out of a misehievous desire to test which has the greater drawing power, 


the Mass or the play, This, however, gives offence, and the players 
are requested to oonfiue their energies to performances at home 
that is, m tie house of their master of Dorset. That the stage was 
used on both sides for the airing of tenets old and new we have abundant 
proof. At one moment it is utilised for a Protestant, at anoth^ 
momesit for a Romanist propaganda, and in 1556 we are not surpns^ 
to find the etroHing player forbidden to wander, lest, like the Jiea 
Kper of Hamalm, he ppe seditious tunes on bis instrument and draw 
tie people out of their homes to paths of destruction. So anxious is 
uuthorit^ reffazdiug fie stage, so jealous is it of its influence, ^ 
W we find a play celled A 8achffd of Nem, 
b|*d of Ae^od, actually prevented by the Privy Council^ 
wtow Hat to priBoa. The msnuBoript o! tbs 
®*t«Bit huTe ab bm«B 8 of knowing what ofiensive ma ^ 
un tile Jt Saefc/*J of »««*» « snggestave of t^^ 
of 11^ ^ tito town — ^much like the French _ , 
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fke axe rdeased altex ag ilte play was 

icKisad to be liannlesfi, in spite of vkieh^ however, anthoiity thinks it 
wp be on 1k» safe side by fc^rbidding tiie actois of tibe CSty of London 
to appear at any other time than between Ah Slants’ Day and Shrove 
!^esday, and ariering them to act no play that is not censored by the 
ordinary. 

This is significant. It is the conumncement of the struggle. 
Authority has awakened to Ibe power of the stage. 

In 1564 Archbishop Grindal traces the plague of the previous year 
to the work of the theatre by a wonderful process of reasoning— not 
on account of a germ theory engendered by a mass of people crowded 
together, but on some more abstract and religious hypothesis. Later 
one Gosson, who is afterwards Rector of St. Botolph, produces a book 
entitled The School of AbusCt which is interesting, less for its in- 
vective against the ^eatre than for the description of an audience. 
He says : 

In onr aBsembiies at plays in London you see such heaving and shouting, 
such pitching and shonlderizig to ait by woman, such care for their garments 
that they he not trodden on, such eyes io their laps that no chips light on them , 
^ch pillows to their backs that they take no hurt, such masking in their ears : 
such giving them pippins to pass the time, such playing at footsaunt without 
cards, such toying, such smiling, such winking and such manning them home 
when the sports are ended that it is a right comedy to mark their behaviour. 

Whether the City voiced the Church or the pulpit voiced the City, 
certain it is that the City and Middlesex magistrates set their faces 
sternly against the acting of plays. At this time we find all plays 
peHormed must be licensed by the Lord Mayor. Indeed at one 
moment the Privy Council appears to be ordering the Lord Mayor to 
forbid plays during Lent, at another we find the player petitioning the 
Privy Council to be allowed to act * now that the siclmess hath abated,’ 
and the Privy Council praying the Lord Mayor to allow them to act on 
any day but Sunday. It seems to have been a game of battledore 
and shuttlecock between the Privy Council and the City magistrates, 
in which the actor was the unfortunate shuttlecock ; but they certainly 
were not wanted in the City, and Burbage and his company seek 
refuge in Blackfriars outride the City walls. 

With the accession of James the First we find the Privy Council 
rebuking the Middlesex justtoes for permitting too large a number 
of playhouses, and forOwpiih aU Uoen^ing fowrt ore adapted 6^ fie 
Cfoam. From this moment we find the Master of the Bev^ is beiug 
paid the fees for ike liomising of playhouses and actoaou 
* We have now arrived at the Stuart period, end the ^ttte begins 
in good earnest. The London apprentices selected Shrove Tuesdeyi 
1616-17, to 1^ a rmd on the Codepit or Phcenix’l^eetiw 
Lmie. Boolm, properties, and clothing are destroyed, the theatre 
wrecked, anri the Lord Maymf, appealed to, 
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no 9tep0 to tho nngleaders of this attack, but to have contented 
himfidf waiting un^ the anniversary to order out, the trained 

band to ptevent farther miachki At Lambeth Archbishop Bancroft 
allowe mtertadea to be enacted before him by his own gentlemen, 
while in the City an obscure preacher, Sutton by name, stands up and 
denounces stagecraft in the pulpit of St. Mary’s Overy. An actor, 
Field, writes a spirited reply. One wonders what Shakespeare himself 
wouHtowawa^tofallto. , . ^ 

Certify the poor player can never do n^t. When rocked m 
the eeoarity of Protestantism he produces a Game of Chen, in wMoh 
the blaok and white pieces on the hosrd represent the Beionneis and 
the Paoists, and the latter party gets the worse of it. The Spanish 
Amhaa^M a poHtioal allnsion in it and the ^y is 

3»wn-thi8 time literally on account of its unpieceden^ 
Tucoess and the playwright forthwith committed to pitson. Ah^e 
ktei the East India Company remonstrate against the di^ called 
iSJyi dX with a nmssacre perpetrated by the Dutch, and 

that paction ft ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

k inSamong other sp^ious arguments against the p^fession . 

18 the following . T-v,.. ft viituaUy the same phase 

increase into mote ungodhnws. _ ^ ^ 

ftantagomstifltothebideasofrespectahhtytopu^ 8 

to inutate nature. . lot removal of 

, Now comes » ground ; the traffic ft too ^t 

the players on a and interferes with busmess 

for the eonveni^ of ^e to the hox-offioe returns 

ittthe vimnitgr of thetheato. a pinch of piety to 

at any. rate; but the petitoonetB art .J ^ ^j^gii attendant 
season the tradesman’s lament-^ - gnnows ate intruded upon by 
lejoiomi, buriab and their att^t sonows, 


16 mob tiiiwigmg to the playhbm ... Gallic tastefor 

Theiri»nohQu«n.Henr»tto^ 
the dwim*, steps k and pei^®“^ ^gj^e,,rheie 

bift the ,]^ylw«ssB,e«hm»ted to two, _ jliddlesex ft granted fo 

ChaoMak’lMCwn^ ’ “^.ted in out mind with the 

AlieyB. The mat of ^te in Surrey, bought out 

beautifad DM hudt on his ..fote 
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il te thrive. Bid^ Odllege, ^dow^ for a inaBter, iom fi^oire, 
twdve aged pocnr people, and twelve poor bo^rs, is as foie a mcam- 
loeiit as any to the memozy of an actor. Neverthriess indigharion 
and the prejudice against bis calling roU on as the years go by, accumu- 
lating in wrath, gaining in strength and fury, until it bursts over 
England in Prynne’a Hu^riomastMi oi 1SS8, The Fla^s Scou^ or 
The Adores Tragedy, by William Prynne, utter banister of linooln's 
Inn. A more wholesome indicianent of the penning, acting, and 
frequenting of stage plays as * infamous, unlawful, and misbecoming 
Christians ’ never was assuredly put to paper. But one of the historical 
facts we are grateful to Prynne for telling us is, that they have now 
their * female players in Italy ai^ other foreign parts, and in Michaelmas 
1629 they had F^nch women actors in a play presented at Blackfriais, 
where there was great resort.’ That is the first mention of women on 
the professional stage. According to a letter of Thomas Brande 
* they were hissed, hooted, and pippin-pelted from the stage.’ Others 
say they made great profit to themselves. A propos of the foreigners 
’'in a comedy called The BeM, by Shirley and Chapman, in 1639 Fresh- 
water says this : ' You must encourage strangers while you live. It 
is the character of our nation ; we are famous for dejecting our own 
countrymen.* Freshwater might have been speaking of 1908. We 
are denied the privilege of seeing Granville Barker’s Waste, but we are 
treated to physiologio emotions, reminiscent only of the monkey- 
house, if spoken in a language we do not understand. 

To return to Prynne’s fftstriomast^. It had the effect of calling 
the lovers of the stage to arms. The Tnna of Court, always devoted to 
the pastime of acting, enacted a brilliant masque before Charles the 
First and his consort. The plays at Court were rehearsed and per- 
formed, and Prynne stood in the pillory on a charge of treason in 
abasing the habits of his Sovereign : he was condemned to lifelong 
impiisoxunent, to pay a heavy fine, and to lose both his ears. That the 
unjustifiable severity of the sentence took its own revenge and had 
much to do with the eventual suppression of the theatre by the 
Puritans there can be little doubt. It culininates in the Act of the 
11th of February 1647, providing that all stage galleries, seats, and 
boxes riialL be pulled down by warrant of two justices of tiie peace 
that all the actors of plays for the« time to come being convicted 
sh^ be publicly whipped (how relieved Englishmen of sM time must 
be ihat there were at that period no women players on the stage), 
and all spectators of |dlays for every o&noe shall pay fi^ve shilh ri gs* 

After the Long Parliament tiie release of Piymmand h» apb^ 
is rignifi.cant; it means the degi^dationof the play^. the 
of playwrii^. It is to the satisfoction cd my precession that 
the actors, tbrir ooeupatfon gmm, took up arms for the Sovereign 
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who m 1)060 tMr patron and dotender. with the exception of three, 
60d who were too advanced in age. Lowen, 

by tho way, will pieseatly convey to Davenant, who transcribes itr 
to Betterton* what Shakeapeare had imparted to him about Hamlet 
and Henry the Bi^th. All the others fought in the Civil War. Of 
importanoe it is to notice that though Oliver Cromwell refused to 
allow a TOse of Shakespeare to be recited on the festivities of 
his daughter’s marriage, he hired bufioons to entertain the guests, 
and a great deal of fun was got out of the Great Protector himself 
snatching amneone s hat and sitting on it to conceal it ; of importance 
because tibat attitude of contempt for the drama in its strenuous 
and sOTons aspect has survived through all the impertinence and 
scurrility of the Bestoration: through all the intermittent brilliancy 
of the Hanoverian epoch down to the very moment in which we are 
living. Says CromweU ; ‘ Away with Shakespeare and his descrip- 
tion of human passions. It offends against every commandment in 
the Decalogue. The kind of fun 1 like is the harness joke of sitting 
on my hat.’ A joke, by the way, that has not failed to amuse 
an English audience ever since. 

The Boyalist struggle over, a small band of actors who had fought 
for the King again prove they are not wanting in fearlessness. They 
open and continue to perform a few days at the Cockpit, and then the 
soldiers are down on tibem, and they are carried off through the streets 
in their stage clothes to the gate-house. There they are detained for 
a little while, but not before they are stripped of their theatrical 
wardrobe and properties — their stock in trade, as it were. Evidently 
the Puritans are not above turning an honest penny out of these 
miscreants. In Randolph’s Muses^ Looking-glass we read something 
of this way of turning religion to account in a duologue between Mrs. 
Flowerdew smd Mm. Bird, Puritans who served the playhouse with 
their wares. 


FnowsBOBW : It was a jeakms prayer I heard a brother make concerning 
playhouses. 

Biac ; For phsrity, what is't ? 

FLOWiauaw ; That the Globe, 


Wher^, ^uotb he, reigns a whole world of vice, 

Had been ; ^s Phcmux burnt to ashes ; 

The for a blind witch ; Black Fryers 

He wcndsrs how it eseaped demolishing 
At the time of Bsfovmation ; lastly he wishes 
The Bull etOBB Ihe Ttuunes to the Bear gardens 


And there he hailed. 

Bam: A gpo^ prayer. 

FLOwaitteW: bedeed it somelimes pricks my 


conscience I come to sell them 


nine 'and 

Basi s their feathers. 

rfnoere'pcofsseore 



Api»g Mm in ixm mi mmuiar, and niatB two Mtad mlBrai to hone, 
tfllf Ms way homo-Haot a great notion (rf 

•Snt tibeinmdkm dbtjeotionabk another iMiint view : though 
the pk 3 mm axe the pamper^ there is the 

same insolent disdain of ^em that wae the xnainspxi^ the Fuxitan 

peiBeeution of them by the 10 ^^ ^ 

On the 2nd of August 1664 Brnnuel Pepys oasually inserts this 
momentous statement in his Diary-— to me at least momentous : 
* To the Sing’s playhouse, . . « 1 <han€ed to sit by Tom Eilligrew, 
who me that he has set up a nursery— that is» is going to build 
a house in Mooifields where he will have common plays aqted ’ ; and 
among the State papers will be found this hoense : * To erect a nursery 
for breeding players in London and Westminster under the oversight 
and approbation of Sir WiHiam Davenant and Sir Thomas Eilligrew ’ ; 
and Pepys tells us in 1668 : 

1 took them [his wife and the now notorious Deb] to the Nursery where 
none of us ever were before. The aoting not so much worse because 1 expected 
as bad as could be. However, I was well pleased to see it once, being worth 
a man’s seeing to discover the digsrent ability and understanding of people and 
tbc different growths of people’s ability by practice. 

Now what that means is this, that in 1668 they were farther 
advanced than we are in in their understanding of the require- 
ments of the stage. There were to be no tiros foisted on the un- 
suspecting spectator, no experimentalising with the patience of the 
audience, no trifling with the pence and shillings of a critical public 
by the engagement of untried actors and actresses in leading parts. 

Of the Tom Eilligrew who sat near our friend Samuel tMs theatrical 
epoch appears to be the most reputable part of his career. He had 
been page of honour to Charles the First, groom of the bedchamber 
to Charles the Second, and Eesident at Venice during the Common- 
wealth, from which republic he was recalled by request of the 
Venetians on account of his scandalous irregularitieB. Pepys says 
of him that he heard * that Tom Eilligrew has a fee out of the Eing 
as fool or jester, and may with privilege revile or jeer anybody— 
the greatest person— without ofience by the privilege of his place.’ 
We understand therefore that he must have been a privileged friend 
of old Bowley’s ; he certainly was one of the very few whq had the 
courage to talk to him openly about the neglect of his duties, which 
the Eing seems to have taken in good part, NeverthelesB, when 
Lord Rochester, a lad of twenty-one, boxed Silbgrew’s ears in the 
presence of his Sovereign, the latter passed the thing by and he publicly 
walked up and down with Rochester, as Pepys thinks, ^ to the Kill’s 
everlasting shame.’ Not so indulged to be plam-spoken as Eiil^^ 
were the servants of the Eing’s company, if they ofiended with too 
pronounced a caricature on the stage, as, for instanooi wlm Laoey, 
who was the ideal Fabtafi and the or^gixuJ ‘ Bays ’ in 
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Mi rnmm too pungently against conrtieis in a play by 
Howarf calM The SHent Woman, the King looked him up, and this 
althoiigt l^y was one of Charles the Second’s favourite actorl, 
and WM at ^ Kang’s r^uest continually thrust into parts allotted 
to cdhers. on his release, not unnaturally abused the poet 

Howiad for putting the ofiending words into his part of Captain 
Otter, to which the author retaliated by striking Lacey across the 
face with hb ^ove, and Lacey responded by a sharp rap over the head 
with his cane. But for Howard, the playwright and son of Lord 
Berkshire, and Jack Lacey, the player and servant of the King, there 
were difierent codes of honour, and his Majesty delivered his judgment 
of the matter by as bitterly unfair a sentence as any that has ever 
been passed on the unfortunate player, for he closed the playhouse 
and deprived the rest of the unoffending company of their daily 
bread. If therefore such justice is meted out to them from their 
friend and patron, how shall we expect the players to fare better at 
the hands of the public ? On another occasion, when the painted 
Louise de KerouaiUe, Duchess of Portsmouth, who on account of 
her French Papist origin was abhorred by the English people, was 
occupying a box at the Duke’s Theatre, a few of the virtuously indignant * 
Britons who nowadays write to the Times rushed to the playhouse 
with drawn swords and flaming torches, which they thrust on the 
stage among the players, causing a general stampede and panic. 
The King avenged this insult to his favourite — ^not on the drunken 
gentlemen whose religious scruples were offended by the presence of 
the Romanist— but by shutting up the house till the innocent players 
should realise the extent of their master’s displeasure. However, 
it must be owned that, balancing one story with another, the King 
was usually to be found on the side of the first informer who approached 
him, and he always seemed to believe the first version of the story. 
It is the old principle in boxing of getting in the first blow. Certain 
it is that when a complaint was made by Mrs. Marshall of a cowardly 
attempt to carry her off on the part of a fashionable hooligan of 
the period, called Middleton, the King prohibits gentlemen from 
entering the dressing-rooms of the ladies of the King’s company, a 
custom that until then had been most unwarrantably per^tted. 
Wh^ th^ Sovereign does not take an active part in the administra- 
tion of theatrical affairs, the poor player is nO better off ; for he falls 
under the equ^ formidable cotftrol of the Sovereign’s representati^, 
the Iicnid Chamberlain, and at no time is he— the actor— allowed the 
oi hiHMtelf and hk work. If, for ^tooe, a player takw 
hunself wit^bout permission from one patents s ho^e mo er, 

I«td C3uunberkun smses him and confines him to the ga e ouse. 

On a par rrath the Portemouth incident of Charles the ® . 

was the Wto imd Tory contention for and against the Mtor 8im , 
who was h£ the public between 1663 and 1696. Smith was a man 
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who lirii8 h<^ tii|^ec9i^ and respeoilayd, aiid Whose only 

to a (Hmtemj^rary, was that olMog a oelebrated 


W^ho was the 0 oeziee % a^^ g^ lames the 

Seocmd 'B Coiiffc. l^e Song heariiig of this apf>eam, somewhat Gdngu- 
laziy lor that Sing, to have had a correct account of the squabble, 
and actually took the part of the actor, f orbiddir^ the gentdeman the 
Cburt. Forthwith it became the business of the gentleman to avenge 
Mr kind against the player and make a demonstration against Smith 
on his appearance on the stage. The actor, realising that this was an 
oa^nised opposition, retired into private fife on a competent fortune, 
and only returned to the stage eleven years after by special request, 
jEfis return, according to Dr. Burney, was made a political matter. 

I owe James the Second’s memory, however, a debt of gratitude for 
reoognismg the right side of this dispute. Indeed, he and his Queen 
Mary of Modena were ever to be found doing appreciative acts of 
courtesy towards the players. As, for instance, when Mrs. Barry 
played the part of Elisabeth in a play called The tJtihappy Fimurite, 
or the Earl of Essex, Mary of Modena sent her her wedding robe and 
her Coronation mantle as a mark of her admiration. The Stuarts, 
whatever their faults, were always quick to acknowledge art, and 
graceful in their recognition of it. Mrs. Barry was the actress who 
so aroused the aihosiration of that humble servant of the theatre, the 
prompter Downes. He has told us that in certain parts ^ she forces 
tears from the eyes of her audience, especially those who have any 
sense of pity for the distressed. ’ He is perhaps not quite so superlative 
as when he speaks of Mrs. Bracegirdle, who sang so sweetly that she 
caused the stones of the street to fly into men’s faces by her potent 
and magnetic charm. 

The name of Mrs. Bracegirdle brings me to the murder of the 
actor Mountford by Captain Hill with the connivance of the dissolute 
Lord Mohun, but I will not go into that in detail. Mountford appears, 
moreover, to have been an exceptional husband to the well-known 
actress who afterwards became Mrs. Verbruggen, and who bad wandered * 
up and down in i^ony that evening trjring to intercept her husband, 
having been warned by Mrs. Brao^irdle’s friends that the murderers 
meant no good to him. There is a little detail of Mohun and Hill 
having tried to carry oS Mrs. Bracegirdle against her will, but she 
was rescued by her frimids. We will give Mohun the same, benefit 
of the doubt Hiat was ^ven to hifh by his peeis-^that he wius not 
diiectiy helping Captain Hill. In a previous century, when Lord 
Daore had been present at the kiliing of a poacher, Lord Dacre was 
executed by the House of Lords without reprieve. Thus we flntd that 
the life of a poacher who is caught in the act of robbing is of more 
value than that of an innocent actor whose only crime k was 

suspected by his muiderezs of beiiig in love mth Mm. fur 

whom Captain Hill had ocmomved a desperate aiEk(^<m thaf not 
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reo^BWJ^ bjr iwt. Agwn. when PoweU, an actor who aspires to 
play p^.^8trikes a relative of his manager’s in some 

quawd St WiH s TOfee-honse. the injured individual rushes off to thd 
Lord ^is^bariain s ofiaoe to obtain redress. That official being absent 
the Tioe^CShamberlain orders Drury Lane to be shut up for seveml 
days lie<^hs« Powdl had been allowed to appear without hig 

apology, manager having been ignorant of the ChambMto’s 
order that he should do so. 

la 1696, when handsome Hildebrand Horden was run through 
the bodj at the Bose Tavern in Covent Garden by Captain Burgess, 
who had impertinently sent a message to the actors m the adjoining 
room to cease making a noise, and who had been probably answered 
in kind by the players. Captain Burgess was very rightly confined in 
the gatehouse ; but his friends rescued him with short clubs and pistols, 
and later, being tried for the murder of the player Horden, he was 
acquitted as being in no way aooeseory to it. We can imagine the kind 
of jury that would think a player’s room preferable to his company ; 
and it is probably the same sort of jury that in 1700, when Sir Andrew 
Slanning is killed, a murder that is in no way connected with the 
theatre save that he is killed on his way to or from a playhouse— it * 
is the same jury very probably, I should say, who denounced the 
stage play as a pastime that led the way to murder. No more play- 
bills were henceforth allowed to be posted in the City, ^ and the grand 
jury of Middlesex presented the two playhouses and also the bear- 
garden as nuisances and riotous and disorderly assemblies.’ 

It must be owned, to be entirely just, that, according to a custom 
probably introduced by Christopher Rich, the theatres were, as is 
declared by a contemporary, LuttreU, 'pestered with elephants, 
tumblers, rope-dancers, and dancing men and dogs from France.’ 
If, however, we blame Rich for the interpolation of such a programme, 
it must be nevertheless remembered that if he had recourse to it 
at all it was because very likely that programme filled the cofiers of 
his treseuryi imd is therefore the old story of demand and supply. It 
is said of R i ch that he gave his players more leisure and fewer days 
pay then any of his predecessors. Rich appears to have been a mere 
theatrical speindator of the species that thinks an elephant and a 
tumbler no credit for their performances, whereas the actor by 
his may become a dangerous factor with the public, and 

might di<^!ate a manager’s policy. 

Cibber us that in 1682 a union of the two compamM 
was proiaeted by the Kkuz’s recommendation (which perhaps ampun^ 
to *«3SS). «ubjaotioB of the playhouse to the Sovereign 

ot X<ord Chamhedwn, continuM ^ough 

OotpibK iMisa, itboB^ to William of Orange’s credit be it admitted that, 
when appeoM to «a ^ Betterton and his comply of play^ 

■flpiBlt^ mcmoy'Stnbbing patentees, he granted e 
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mS&mm, ocmwderiiig 1^^ Bad not yat d«- 

Jiirmdiroim acbitraty power» and ptoiniiod tli«in actiTo i^ 
sttp|w>rt/ fct wWoh he granted them a 

But even in 1709, when the mfder for silence is i^ven against the 
pg^enteeB, it presses on tiie jhxy&tB and punishes them. Petition and 
Gounter-petittc^^^^ presented to Queen Anne and eomplaints are 
made of the interference of the Lord Chamberiain. It is not posinble 
here to entm: into detail as to the several unions, secessions, and xecon^ 
structions of the various theatrical companies and their patentees; 
but as an example of the Lord Chamberlain’s power it may be interest- 
ing and curious to state that in 1706, owing to various disputes with 
the patentees concerning the actors* benefits, of which the manager 
took a third of the receipts, m application to the Lord Chamberlain 
immediately produced an order that the patentees were to repay the 
money to the actors, and they demurring and the order not being obeyed 
the theatres were closed down and the actors again thrown out of 
work for not receiving the moneys due to them ! In the end the 
unfortunate players humbly petition her Majesty to allow the theatre 
to be reopened. Rich the while artfully managed to keep Drury 
Lane in his possession, and was not finally routed until an attorney 
called Collier managed to get possession of the theatre by an organised 
attack on the playhouse with the assistance of a rabble. By the time 
that Collin had got possession of it, Rich had managed to carry ofi 
everything within that was worth moving, and had escaped by a 


secret exit. 

The name of Collier here puts me in mind of that other and better 
known Collier, without the mention of whose work no review of the 
stage of the seventeenth century is complete. No doubt the finding 
of the grand jury of 1700, in which the theatres are declared a nuisance, 
had been largely influenced by the appearance in 1678 of Collier’s 
deservedly well-known View of the ImmoralUy and Profaneness oj 
the Engliah Stage* Now Collier, like all people who are biassed, is 
bent on proving his point, nor do I blame him fin that. But he is 
more or less engrossed by the religious, or 1 should say the blasphemous, 
aspect of stage playa. One must cordially agree with him in his 
detestation of a ^est of any reli^on being held up to ridicule on the 
stage, and nothi^ is more abhorrent than the kind of greedy^ unctuous 
parson, or the foolish tmmis-playing curate that our modem playwright 
delisted in portraying only a few 'months ago. Perhaps the most 
extraordinary phase cd this revolting epoch in the history of dramatic 
literatura is that by &r the most objectionable and unsiotalrie plays 
were written by wommi such as Aphra Behn imd Mrs. Madey. The 
latter had rather a sad story in her early y<mtb, someth^ ^ ^ 
ftitmllar cm to that of poor unhappy Roxdana^^ was deceived 
into wedding her guardian, who was aheady a nitfuried As for 
Mrs. Aphra Behn, she seems to have been one of rimse adventurous 
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ladiM i»fao U^7 to help on any intrigue which might be 
of aoooimt to hw. wh^et p<^ri(»l or amorous. It is a remarkafe fact 
that 0 V«B to-d»y the reriistically outspok® and often hideously 
naturaMe iMWel of the pubUdung season is almost invariably the 
work irf OTO of my sex ; but in defence of stage players and their craft 
it anwt be added that the words of Dryden, Congreve, and Vanbrugh 
who all replied to OoUIm’s Abtue of the Stage, were written down for 
the Mtera to sp^. Actors were but paid interpreters of the author, 
and if an appetite had not existed for strong meat among the public! 
if the Boaety mid fashion of the day had not demanded this kind of 
fare, it would rapidly have disappeared from the stage. Dryden in 
his epilogue to The Pilgrim says riiis in his own extenuation : 

Tliat poets who must live by Courts or starve 
Weire proud so good a Government to serve, 

And mixing with buffoons and fools profane 
Tainted the stage with some small snip of gain ; 

Thus did the thriving malady prevail, 

The Court its head, the poet’s but the tail. 

Proof is there that as the author becomes more reticent the spec- « 
tator beoomes more rare, until at the end of the century opera, panto- 
mime, tumbling, rope-dancing, are resorted to in order to attract an 
audience. The stage has not at any time led public taste in England. 
It has merely followed it. To create an understanding of the theatre 
by financial computation more capital is needed than the results 
warrant. If, therefore, Mrs. Behn, Mrs. Manley, Mr. Dryden, Mr. 
Otway, Mr. Vanbrugh, and the Duke of Buckingham could command 
an audience by the stringing together of objectionable and ugly scenes 
during the R^toration, it was because these authors were all men 
and women who associated with fashionable society that paid to see 
their plays, a nd because they knew what would draw at a moment 
when women perforce went in masks to the play lest they should hear 
something that might bring the blush of shame to their cheeks or, as 
the said x ‘ Some never miss the first day of a new play lest 

it should prove too luscious to admit of their going with countenance 
to the second/ Queen Anne, with a proper sense of decorum, perceived 
at once that the playhouses needed cleansing and sweeping as much, 
if not mere, before tiie curtain as behiady and a royal order for the 
bettB^f^i lft t i oii of auditorium and stage was issued, that no person of 
what Midk y py<ft«nme to* go behind the scenes or come upon 

the stOge either before or during the acting of any play, that no persons 
go mto eit^ theatres without paying the prices established 

f or thmr Jeimec^ve p j 

oi these misuses continued till many years afterwards, 
it MV lb ass^^ if these commands were obeyed at all it was 
^ This latter regulation about pay^ for 

is due to the usage that people were contmually 
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iM^ into faotk pb^liovm 

Slb^ aa iM^t ol A pbfic^r n^ ai^ei^toviSdiiot 

f^l^ }UB i&o&ey woiild be mtaDod^^b 

BuiElce it to zeoall that wbeaeviet power rested ratbar wi^ the 
a(^to than mth the mere pateateei who was espl^dtbg the actor 
to hk own oo&Temenoe, prosperky and propriety appear to have 
folbwed the dag of the plafer, and we are shortly to find b a few 
yeai» that the actors are e&terbg bto a loisg run oi ptmpmty, a 
peitoL however, which, though it begto ^ the later days of Queen 
Anne, belongs rather to the Oeoigkn era of the theatre, which 1 
shall deal with hereafter. When the drama is in the hands of mere 
merohants, using the theatre as they would any other warehouse 
for the exploitation of sideabk goods, 1 contend that any traf&c 
is btroduc^ bto it that will persuade the public to part with their 
money, and the quality of the play, the excellence of the mterpretation, 
are of less account than the monetary drawing power of the author 
^ and the actor : taste is neglected, vu^aiity is encouraged, and the 
dedbe of the theatre is only a matter of time. 

So far I have endeavoured to show that the theatrical art from all 
time has been the ObdereUa of the arts. I have endeavoured to prove 
up to this pobt that silently— I might almost say slavishly— -the player 
has borne the yoke of his martyrdom without remonstrance. Art is a 
rare flower. It needs sun and air and a knowledge of cultivation 
but knowledge without sun and air will never let it develop to its 
full beauty and form or colour. We talk of the freedom and lamer 
fake of ^e Restoration pkywrights. They were poisoned by the 
noxious air of the Court and the proximity of evil. Shakespeare 
reared the flower of his genius in the open meadow of tolerant England. 
When he died we were already in the clutches of btolerance, Smce 
then the pubHo has been nursed on prejudice and fattened on super- 
stition— superstition that it is ungodly to visit the playhouse. In the 
twentieth century they think we have overridden superstition. 
We have materialists, agnostics, Christian scientists, spiritualists, 
theists ; but, roll ourselves b every blanket of faith that we will, tbe 
tickness of fanaticism is ijyito bones, the disease is in our syiitem . . . 
a disease that has left us it^out sight of what is good, without taste 
for what is palatable b the theatre. Our taste has been poisoned 
by the threats of eternal punishment that have been rammed down 
our throats for generations. Our eyes have been blinded by the 
fiery flame, the Qehenna that has been painted on the canvas ^ our 
imagbation for centuries. Our senses have been blimted by the ofteti^ 
repeated doctrine that whatever is beautifb munt be bad beoauie it 
appeals to the senses. No State^ridden art will ever fibuiish,^^ 
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of by a State given back to tbe tyranny of tbe prde- 

tMiat. It is sB <me~it is a thraldom-and true art can only flourish 
with freedom arid with liberty. If the stage take too much liberty the 
pubUc can be the first to mark its displeasure by staying away ; if it 
mt&e fun of what is foolish the public can laugh and correct its faults ; 
if ridicule what is sacred the public may show its displeasure by 
keepii^ its money in pocket ; but wherever and whenever there is a 
green shoot of tender promise let it be spared ! Let it not be out down 
because it is out of place in a munkipal scheme of public gardens 
and parks— it may become a great tree, giving shade and shelter to 
many generations in the centuries to come. Dryden, for all that he 
admits that in order to earn a living he plays up to his times, knows 
what a play should be. He says : ‘ A play is an imitation of nature : 
we know we are deceived and we desire to be so ; but no one was ever 
deoeivi d but with a probability of truth— nothing is truly sublime but 
what is just and proper.’ 

I cannot help feeling that Shakespeare was the very product of his 
rime. He could not have grown to bis full strength and height had he t 
been bom even a quarter of a century later. I cannot help feeling 
that there will never be another Shakespeare until the disdain of the* 
theatre has passed away, and until the British people can dissociate 
the idea of ^respectability from their m nd, and come to think that 
to assume a disguise, to represent a character, to portray human 
emotions, and to rimulate human passions, is an art that deserves to 
be ranked with the glorious arts of music, of painting, of sculpture, 
and of literature, and is not necessarily one of pure imitation. 

Gertrude Kingston. 


{To he covcholtd.i 
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THE NEW IRISH LAND BILL 


The substitution of yet another measure for the great Land Purchase 
Act of 1903 is a matter of such far-reaching importance not only to 
Ireland but to the United Kingdom that, before considering the Bill 
introduced by the Chief Secretary on the 23rd of November, it is 
desirable that the English reader, in particular, should remember 
that fresh legislation is not due to failure of the Land Act of 1903, 
^ but is due to its success. The transfer of title to agricultural land 
from landlord to tenant has proceeded so rapidly that, in view of the 

* present condition of the money market, difficulty is e3q)erienoed in 
financing the Act. The nature of the Act of 1903 must be under- 
stood. It was not a mere philanthropic project. It was a sound 
investment on the part of the United Kingdom on good security 
for the attainment of an object of great national and Imperial im- 
portance. And in order that the reader should grasp the situation 
it is advisable that he should glance back on the recent course of 
agrarian legislation in Ireland. 

Since 1860 twenty-six Land Acts have been placed upon the 
statute book, the most notable among them being the Act of 1881 
which secured to tenants fixity of tenure, fair rents, and free sale. 
The sanction for that, and for other similar Acts, lay in the assump- 
tion that, owing to excessive demand, owners of land were able to 
extort, and did in fact extort, exorbitant rents from the occupiers. 
A small minority, it was claimed, had a monopoly of an article necessary 
for the existence of the great majority and made an improper use of 
their power. On that hypothesis, the correctness of which need not 
be discussed, legislation for the adjustment of rents was un4it)ubtedly 
necessary ; but the legislation was faulty in two vital particulars. 
The Act of 1881 not only deprived landowners of rights and privileges 

* inherent in ownership, to which it might be argued they had morally 
forfeited their claim through misuse ; but it also took from them 
tan^ble property in the shape of houses and buildings, for which no 
compensation was given, the excuse being that, though the Act did 
deprive the landowners of some of their property, the property remain- 
ing to them would become so greatly enhanced in vdue as to render 
oompwisation unnecessary. A very short experienoe sufficed to 
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prov« th^ plea. For the administration of the 

Act a eowi^on was consisting of a judicial commissioner 

and two other commissioners, with power to appoint sub-commissioners 
to value land and assess rents. No rules or guidance of any kind 
were given to the commisrioners by the Act, or to the sub-commis- 
sioners by the Land Commission. No system was devised ; no basis 
laid down on which rents were to be fixed, such as capacity of 
the soil, prices of produce, or cost of labour. Land was valued and 
rents ware assessed apparently according to the impression made 
upon the mind of the individual sub-commissioner by the condition 
of the land as he saw it, without reference to the condition it ought to 
have been in if properly treated. The inevitable result was discontent 
all round. The effect of the Act was to leave landlords smarting 
under a sense of injustice, and rendered incapable of laying out a 
penny upon the land ; and tp tempt tenants to reduce their farms to 
the lowest possible condition before applying periodically to have a 
fair rent fixed. The consequence was that, though tenants gained 
somewhat bj the transference of property to them, and greatly by 
the protection of judicial rents against exorbitant exactions, the 
injury to the industry — agriculture— was permanent and great. 

It was always felt that land tenure under the system culminating 
in the Act of 1881 was in a transitory state, and no less than twenty- 
five Acts, with the object of restoring single ownership by enabling the 
occupiers to buy out the other partner — ^the landlord — were passed 
between 1860 and 1896. By 1900 the Ashbourne Acts, as they are 
called, had become inoperative. Bankrupt estates, the estates of 
some absentees who had no other ties in Ireland, had been sold ; 
all, in fact, that might be classed as forced sales had been concluded. 
The terms of the Acts were not such as to induce resident landlords 
and the owners of solvent estates to part with their property, and 
by the end of the century land purchase in Ireland had practically 
ceased. It was in these circumstances that the then Chief Secretary, 
Mr. deorge Wyndham, introduced a Land Bill into the House of 
Commons in 1902. The measure was condemned by landlords and 
tenants sdike ; and, faced with opposition on all hands Mr. Wyndham 
suggested that the Bill should be submitted to a joint conference in 
order to remove the difficulties which threatened to destroy it, and 
to enabieet to be referred to a Grand Committee as a non-contentious 
measure. This suggestion came to notliing, and eventually the Bill 
was drc^ped. A complete impasSe was reached, and the circumstanc^ 
M of ^oomy forebodings for the future of Ireland. But m 
the meantime a few men had been thinking, and from thmkii^ too 
to taOkiim and to the Press, suggesting the possibiUtyof some 

sort of conference between landlords and tenants to discu^ the situa- 
tion. It would be an interesting study, but quite out of place here, to 
trace the evolution of the policy of conciliation that bore its hrst fruit 
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m tile Cbiifereiice, for tliet eonfereno^ will l>e louiid a 

point in gloomy the immediate 

may be* SniQloe it now to say that the projeot met with biit Httie 
support. The Landlords^ Convention would have none of it— a motion 
in its favour by Lord Mayo being rejected by seventy-seven to four- 
teen. The more prominent landlords, when appr(»iched, r^dused to 
entertain the idea. Mr. John Bedmond couns^ed the tenants Uo 
disregard the unauthorised waving of white flags and continue to 
fight.’ The only assistance the movement received was from the Chief 
Secretary, Mr. Wyndham, who said ‘ that any conference would be a 
step in the right direction if it brought the prospect of a settlement 
between the parties nearer ’ ; and from the Tinm which, by ex- 
pressing its strong disapproval of the project, convinced many Irish- 
men that it was of a character certain to be beneficial to their 
country. 

In spite of dl discouraging indications, and there were many, the 
idea of a conference took root and grew, until it became evident that 
the advocates of conciliation and of a friendly meeting to discuss a 
matter of vital importance to the whole country were voicing the 
opinion of a great body of both landlords and tenants. A small Land- 
lords’ Committee was formed. A poll was taken of all the landlords 
of Ireland, which resulted in an overwhelming majority in favour 
of meeting the tenants, with a view to an understanding being reached. 
In face of favourable expressions of public opinion throughout Ire- 
land the Nationalist leaders modified their views. The assenting 
landlords were again polled to choose representatives, and eventually 
the Land Conference was constituted; the representatives of the 
landlords being Lord Mayo, Lord Bunraven, Colonel Nugent Everard, 
Colonel Hutcheson Poe, while the tenants were represented by Mr. 
John Redmond, Mr. W. O’Brien, Mr. T. W. Russell, and Mr. T. Har- 
rington, the Lord Mayor of Dublin. 

This short risumi indicates the manner in which the new policy 
took root in Ireland, grew and bore fruit in spite of strong but not 
unnatural opposition. It is not strange that men arrayed in opposite 
camps, warm from the fight, were at first suspicious of each other ; 
but all opposition was overborne by the sound common-sense of the 
Irish people, an asset which can always be relied upon if given a fair 
chance. Realising that land purchase was at a standstill, they came 
to the wise conclusion that the best chance of putting an end to 
landlordism and the unsatisfactory system of dual ownership lay in 
friendly conference and compromise. 

Space forbids even a, pride of the recommendations of the Con- 
ference, but certain principles on which it acted must be mentioned. 
Briefly they were : — 

(1) That dual ownership ought to be abolished. 
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e(^d be atelished enly by the creation of a peasant 
m Its f lace tiirouf h sale and pnicliase. 

• X J 1 J J ™ of the community «vat the eroro- 

pnated landed gentaiy should remain in the oountiy. 

(4) That income should be the basis of price,’ and that second 
term rente or their fair eqmvalent, less 10 per cent, for cost of collec- 
tion, represented income. 

(6) That landlords should receive such a price as would, when 
invested* produce income, and should be ofiered some inducement to 
seE. 

(6) That the price tenants gave should be such that their annual 
payment of interest and sinking fund should represent a substantial 
reduction on their second term rents or their fair equivalent, and that 
they should receive some inducement to buy. 

(7) That the difference between the price which the owner ought 
to receive and the occupier ought to give should be made good by the 
State. 

(8) That the ‘ wounded soldiers ’ in the land war— evicted tenants ^ 
—should be re-instated in their old holdings with a view to purchase, 
or, when that was impossible, should be provided with other buf 
equivalent holdings. 

The Conference met in the Mansion House, Dublin, in December 
1902, and the report was published on the 3rd of January 1903. The 
report was received with acclamation by every public body and 
private association in the country. It was realised also throughout 
the United Kingdom that, in the words of Mr. Redmond in his address 
to the London branch of the United Irish League, ‘ England had now 
for the jfirst time since the Union a chance, at a ridiculously small 



cost, of bringing the land war to an end.’ The Government of the 
day Was appealed to. The leader of the Irish Nationalist Party seized 
the first opportunity on the reassembling of the House of Commons 
to move an amendment to the Eling’s Speech * humbly to represent 
to your Majesty that it is in the highest interests of the State that 
advantage should be taken of the unexampled opportunity created by 
the Land Conference Agreement for putting an end to agrarian troubles 
and coniicts between classes in Ireland by giving the fullest and most 
generoua effect to the Land Conference Report in the Irish Land 
Purohai^ proposals announced in the Speech from the Throne, 
Advantage was taken of the opportunity, and in the following March 
Mr. WyMham introduced his famous Land Bill framed on the report 

of the Laiid Conferenoe. . 

it wotdd be a vast mistake to look upon the Bill of 1903 as merely 
an %trument for assisting a certain number of occupying tenants ^ 
purehifee their farms. That, though a desirable thing m itse , co 
nc4; be considered a matter of urgent necessity or of great national or 
Imperwd ooiw The Bill had a far wider and deeper si^^cance. 
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13i6 mxim ooEittdet4tioni»^ 

a ron^y lor a had vitiated the life iia}a^ 

Padiameat, animated by the same apiiit, passed, with the consent o{ 
a& paxtiee, a gmt measnie of holding 

Act met with nniveisal approve}. Hr. Bedmond dedazed 
that ‘ if sncoessfnlly and reasonably worked, the Act wotdd in a 
oomparatively short space of time bring to an end, once and for all, the 
straggle of oentnries, marked as it has been all through by suSeiing, 
by saorifioe, aye, and by bloodshed and by crime.’ It decreed, he said, 

‘ the absolute and complete abolition of landlor^m, root and branch 
. . . with the consent of all English parties, and, what may seem 
more eidxaordinazy still, with the unanimous consent of the Irish 
landlords themselves.’ After referrmg to the fact that the Land Act 
provided the money for the complete transfer of the land in Ireland 
without impodng one shilling additional burden upon the tenants, 
Mr. Bedmond added : 

^ Kay, more than that, 1 am nnderstating the case. It provides that 
' immediately this transfer takes place all rent shall instantly cease, and the 
annual instalment which the tenants wiU be called upon to pay for a specified 
^and limited nnmher of years will be less than the reduced rents which they are 
now paying, by a percentage which, while naturally it will vary according to 
the circumstances of various estates, will in all cases where the people act 
with common prudence and firmness be large and substantial. 

The blessings showered upon the Land Act were put on record 
in the name of the whole Iric^ party. At a meeting of the National 
Directorate of the United Irish League in Dublin, presided over by 
Mr. Bedmond, the Land Act was welcomed as ‘ the most substantial 
victory gidned for centuries by the Irish race for the re-conquest of the 
soil of Ireland by the people.’ It was looked upon as heralding 
‘ a new state of things, in which all Irish-bom men, irrespective of 
class or creed, will have a common interest in labouring unitedly for 
the national rights and happiness of our country.’ The Directorate 
recognised the nationid character of the Conference, and the Imperial 
nature of the Act. ‘ Amendments,’ they said, ‘ demanded by the 
National Convention have been conceded in Committee to an extent 
to which no great Government measure in relation to Ireland has ever 
before been modified in deference to the demands of Irish public 
opinion.’ They attributed the ‘ happy result ’ of the Land Act to 

the exertions of a United Irish Party, under the leadership of Mr. Bedmond, 
and of Mr. T. W. Basse’s Ulster Tenants* Bights Association,* and to Vthe 
wisdom and active good* will dii^layed by that section of the landlord leaders who 
made the Land Conferenee possible, and tiie loyalty with wMoh Mr. Wyn^tam 
and his aseociateB in the Government of Ireland endeavoured to make good his 
pledge to g^ve legislative effect to the recommeoififotions of iSmt (k»nlsrwxee/^a^ 
well as to the high publio spirit wifii whiidi ^ Liberal Party >eiieted the 
temptation to extract any |MU^y advantage limn 
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Th# teae mbm of the Act was fuUy recogmsed by ParHament In 
the debate on ^ mteodaotiton of the Bill Mr. Wyndham said : 


““ P«>lo“g for eaothSr 

bnnaredywrs, to ^er hundred ,nd fifty yews, a tragedy which ic none the 
less, wWeh le indeed ^ more, tragic because it is thin and long-drawn out 
Or, W can to^^mitiate, and henceforth prosecute, a business transaction; 
oooupymg some fifteen years, based, in common with all sound and hopeful 
transiwilions, upon the self-esteem, the probity, the mutual good-wUl of all 
cofieemea. All interests [he added], landlord and tenant, Nationalist and 
Unionist, Brifish and Irish, can hope for no tolerable issue to any view, con- 
stitutional, poUtieal, economic, which they severally may cherish until, by 
settling the Irish Land Question, we achieve social reconciliation in Ireland. 


And Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman said : 

We wish to see an end put to the disastrous social and agrarian conflict 
whieh has hindered the prosperity and advancement of Ireland. We also 
recognise thi^ for that purpose there may be sacrifices and efforts which ought 
to be made by the people, not only of Ireland but of this island, and not only 
for the sake of Ireland, but for the sake of ourselves, because we shall directly 
be advantaged, quite irrespective of anything that may happen within the 
circuit of Ireland itself. 


These quotations will, it is to be hoped, be sufficient to remind the 
reader of the real character of the Act, and of the universal appro- 
bation bestowed upon it and upon the Land Conference, the founda- 
tion upon which it was built. 

The AjCt was indeed a great Imperial measure of appeasement, 
designed to remove a cause of perpetual unrest, sapping the strength 
and vitality of the very heart of the Empire ; and but for circum- 
stances unforeseen its purpose would have been admirably fulfilled. 

Ireland is a most unfortunate country. When her hopes burn 
brightest something always happens to dim, if not to extinguish, the 
flame. The success of the Land Conference and the passage of the 
Act of 1903 demonstrated what Ireland when united could accomplish. 
A new era was opened to her, an era in which she could, utilising the 
services of all her sons and undisturbed by perpetual internal strife, 
address herself to necessary reforms, and to the peaceful development 
of her considerable but neglected resources. The prospect was fair, 
but two eircamstances, over one of which she has no control, have 
conspirel to mar it. The new spirit of conciliation that rendered 
the Iwd Conference and the Land Act possible, met with yolent 
oppositic^ in influmtitial quarters. While public opimon m avom 
of the new policy and the new Act ran high the antagonism was vei e 
it working strenuously beneath the 
% tteb of enthusiasm naturally waned, it became evi 

eiorte were bmng made to stir up the and ch^k 

the aneoth flow of the stream which promis^ *"rT''*wrdilared 
tha amin eaUM U agitation and strife. Conciliation was dedared 
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an aocmnad tld^ Jjind was dancm^used. 

Conciliation desOribad by one extmia^ lOtten, 

tokening poHcy ’ ; by another of totally different political views as 
calculated to ^ destroy and wet-blanket every really good public 
cause/ 

Mr. DiHoii, speakiiig at Swinford, said, ‘ 1 wish to Heaven we had 
the power to obstruct the smooth working of the Act more than we 
did. It has worked too smoothly to my mind. * Numberless instances 
of this lamentable spirit can be adduced but suldcient is said to convince 
those who do not dosdy study Irish affairs what those who do have 
long since been forced to recognise, that a strong anti-naticmal party, 
hostile to land settlement or the settlement of any other question by 
united action, exists within the Nationalists ' ranks. 

This is the ‘pig-headed poison mad* £ght-at-any-price party, 
organised and equipped, against which the unorganised and unequipped 
common-sense of the people has to contend. It dominates the party. 
Dry rot has set in, and resolutions approving of the Act and the policy 
of peace passed by the Nationalist Party, by the Directory of the 
United Irish League and by the National Convention have crumbled 
into dust. This policy, if mere destruction can be called a policy, 
was ably espoused by the FreemanU Journal. Day by day, month 
by month, year by year, that influential organ has laboured to poison 
the minds of the people against the Land Act. One man alone who 
took a prominent part in the Land Conference, Mr. William O’Brien, 
has openly and courageously stood his ground and has held to the 
resolutions of the Parliamentary Party, the Directory and the National 
Convention. It is necessary to mention, and even to lay some emphasis 
upon, this curious phase in Irish affairs because the average Englishman 
might naturally attribute it to some fat^ consequence of the Land 
Conference and the Land Act. Peace is the consequence of the Act 
and peace is, by the reactionaries, abhorred. Many reasons within the 
attributes of human nature may account for this strange attitude. 
It may be that the young bloods dream more of executing war 
dances before their ado^ng compatriots, fburishing the scalps of their 
hereditary foes the landlords, than they do of the welfare of their 
country, or that, taking a slightly less selfish view, they think more 
of the glorificatimi of party than of the well-being of Ireland ; but it 
is sufficient and more charitable to account for it by the woiki delusion 
that social and agrarian strife is « necessary for pcditical reform. 
Home Bide can be obtiuned only by making Ireland difficult to 
govern ; difficuliy^ in governing the country can be created oidy by 
fomenting sorial disorder and agrarian strife; therefore thm must 
be no eonoiliatioii or settlement of the land question. That ajppems 
to be their simpie syllogism, false and illogical but no d^bt 
honestly believed. Be that as it may, the fact of an actiye war- 
whoop seeiion, d^^ng all resolurimis of the party and bent upon 
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if th» ciroimstanoes of Ireland and 
the fomUe elect of legislatioa on those oircmnstances are to be 
understood. • 


This aiiti-^noiMaticai crusade makes the reconcilement of differences 
difficult, and it is largely responsible for the financial breakdown of the 
Act of 1903. Disorder has depressed Irish land stock. Had Ireland 
been permitted to pursue her way in peace, little difficulty would 
have been expericmoed in financmg the Act. 

The practical effect of the war-at-any-price campaign upon land 
purchase has been small. It has put up prices and has slightly im- 
peded the operations of the Act. Sales have been few and prices high 
where it has been vigorously preached, and where conciliation has 
been most in evidence sales have been more numerous and prices 
lower ; but it has not really impeded the march of the Act. In spite 
of all opposition the Act has fulfilled its beneficent mission. It is not 
a failure ; on the contrary it is a gigantic success. The sales under all 
precedmg Land Purchase Acts from 1870 to 1903 amount to twenty- ^ 
three million pounds. The sales under the Act of 1903 have reached 
seventy-seven millions in five years. , 

In view of this result it seems evident that the terms under which 
sales and purchase have been effected are on the whole considered 
reasonable by both landlords and tenants, that the Act of 1903 offers 
a fair solution of the land question, that any necessary amendments 
could easDy be agreed upon in the spirit and by the methods of the 
Land Ck)nference, and that if the Act could be financed, a question 
which has vexed and paralysed Ireland for centuries would iu a few 
short yeiu:s be for ever settled. 

But under stress of financial circumstances Mr. Birreirs Bill does. 


materially alter the existing Act. The new Bill naturaUy falls into 
three divisions. It deals, firstly, with the method of satisf 3 dng 
eidsting agreements ; secondly, with the terms and conditions under 
which sales are to be made for the future ; and thirdly, with the means 


to be adopted for grappling with what is known as the congested 
districts problem— that is, the uneconomic conditions of certain 
pi^ of Ireland. The Government scheme was criticised in the House 
of Cpwaona. m I tlink, unjuBtifiably, for gathering up aU the thr^s 
of the Irish land question into their hands, and endeavouring ^ 
with tile whde ntiuttion in all its mm aspects at once. 
phtnes <miiiBexatad above difier, it is true, very matenaUy, but lana 
wadraiiea them all, and a comprehensive measme w or 
many teaaena to be desired. Nevertheless, it must be pom ® 
acbnae lor a setfiement of the congested istoc s qu 
inv< 5 ^[v 4 Ni ilui»ly adinii^ ^ ^ ^ 4 . ^ 

fiweiwe «E opudtni may eadst among those who, ^ 
ia aaeoid viitii the views of the Government ; and 
mntttm a qaestkm of admmisteation under threa o g 
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Bpl wiHdd be «a tm]t^^ attempt at ooermon upo^ tbe pec^ 
igbodomet^U 

It is, oi ooiirse, imposinble to enter upon a detailed examiimtkm 
<3d a BSl not yet in print, and a enrsoiy review Mr. Burl's speech 
must perforce suffice. 

The argum^ta adduced by the Chief Secretary are largely founded 
upon the assumption that land has been selling far too dear. That 
land has fetched higher prices under the Act of 1903 than under the 
Ashbourne Acts that preceded it is of course conceded. If the terms 
of those Acts had continued to bring land into the market there 
would have been no need for a Land Conference or a Land Act. The 
whole object of the Conference was to devise means whereby better 
prices could be ofEered without unfair detriment to the tenants ; and 
the value of the Conference and of the Act consists in the attainment 
of that end. Mr. Birrell appears to assume that prices have exceeded 
Land Conference terms. That may be bo, though I should be sorry 
to pronounce an opinion about it, but certainly not to any great 
extent. The average price all over Ireland is 22*9, say twenty-three 
r years’ purchase of the rent. Taking second term rents only into 
consideration, the average price is 24*7, say twenty-four and a 
half years* purchase. It may be safely assumed that at least one 
year’s recoverable arrears are included in that, and that the price 
for the land is in the one case twenty-two and in the other twenty- 
three and a half years’ purchase. Tenants were, according to the 
Land Conference, entitled to receive on buying a substantial reduc- 
tion on the rents they were paying. It was considered that the 
annuity payable by a purchasing tenant ought to involve a reduction 
on the rent of from 16 to 26 per cent. — ^the mean being 20 per cent. 
The Land Act retained the same mean, but extended the limits. The 
average reduction on the rent all over Ireland is 26*2 per cent. It 
would appear, therefore, that the reduction obtained by purchasing 
tenants is, on the average, more than was considered necessary by 
the Conference or by Parliament, and as the recommendations of the 
Conference and the enactments of Parliament were deemed fair by 
all parties in Ireland and in Parliament, that cannot be conridered 
an unsatisfactory result. Doubts have been thrown upon the security 
of the State ; that is really absurd. It is ample. 

It may be cdded to the reeoUeotion of Englishmen that the Act 
of 1881 set up a tribunal to fix fair rents for periods of fifteen years. 
These became known as first term and second term rents. In fixing first 
term rents an average reduction of 20*7 per cent, on the original rent was 
made. Second term rents made an average reduction of 19*6 per cent, on 
the first term rents. The averi^e further reduction on second term rents 
involved in the annual payment on purchase is 19*7 p^ oent. The 
purchasiDg tenant is, ther^ore, paying on an average as e, terminable 
annuity a sum of from 50 to M per c^nt. less than his ori|^ntd^^^^^^^ 
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but that is not aU. The tenant 
basliot^ht ^ the landlord’s interest, and the tenant’s own interest 
is a rvtf valuable asset ; the State has the whole of the property as 
seewiiy fw a loan amply secured by a moiety of it. Nor is that quite 
all. Annuities have bwn paid with absolute punctuality, and if they 
were not, the local Irish authorities are responsible for default. Tlie 
State runs no risk. 

To turn to the Bill. As to pending agreements— that is, agreements 
lodged, but for which advances have not been provided— it is satis- 
factory to find that their sanctity is recognised. 

Landlords and tenants have come to agreements relying upon the 
good faith of Parfiament, and nothing has occurred which would 
justify Parliament in varying the terms upon which they have been 
framed. The Act of 1903 contains no reservations as to the influence 
which fluctuations in the value of money would have upon the 
progress of land purchase. During the debates in Parliament as- 
surances were given that money would be provided to complete the ; 
transfer of all the land in Ireland withm a period of about fifteen 
years. Neither the landlords nor the tenants of Ireland are responsible » 
for the difficulty which is experienced in financing these completed 
agreements. As matters now stand, the State is in arrears to the tune 
of fifty-two millions. 203,626 tenants have bought their holdings, but 
are imable to pay for them because loans for the purchase are not 
advanced. It must be clearly understood that these transactions are 
actual sales. Tenants have ceased to be tenants ; no rent is paid. 

In lieu of rent ex-tenants pay as a rule 3J per cent, on the purchase 
price. They would only pay 3J per cent., including interest and 
sinking fund, on the advance if they could only get it. These tenants* 
are losing at least 125,000i, a year through the default of the State, 
and are not getting any nearer the liquidation of their debt. Owing 
to the uncertainty consequent upon incessant legislation, the loans 
secured on Irish land bear an exorbitant rate of interest ranging 
as high as 5 per cent, and even 6 per cent. Trusting in the honour 
of PariU^ment, encumbered landlords have sold in the belief that they 
could invwt purchase money at 5 or 6 per cent, in liquidating mortgage 
debt, and tiiat belief has influenced the price. Through default of the 
State titay ue unable to do so. They are paying 5 or 6 per cent, and 
aee noei’iring only per cent, on the purchase price with the most 
d^pl^Me results. Mr. Biirdl does not apparently realise the 
A^vity the case. The real disadvantage to the landlord, he 
said, oona^ts in the 6wt that he is heavily mortgaged and has to 
a hi^ late of interest, but he added that he had always been in thirt 
fwaitifflm It is true he had always been paying a high ratoof interest, 
but &a Ml been in a better position to do so. He had 
^ved fe«aa rent, bntrent has ceased, and the income denved from the 
iatsieiit ppehasa price is considerably less thantHe tent. 
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y^ p^ U » deiaaM^d, l»xi it IjWts cadi payiiiciitB^^ Itva 

mll^ and o&m m Heu of oasb or aa prt paymeat f^aa- 
toed S} per ceiit. land stock at i^ty-two. If cask is iosisted upon 
it win tdce tea years or more to liquidate these claims. The loss 
termts will eaormoos aad the poorhouse dcKirs will fox 
many landlords. If stock at ninety-two is taken^ landloj^ will 
Bustmn a Iobs of 8 per cent. The Chief Secretary does not apparently 
attach rnnch impmrtanoe to that. All his argument is founded on the 
assumption that selling landowners have made extraordinary good 
bargmns, far above anything contemplated by the Land Conference. 
That does not appear to be the case. In fact he himself admits that 
it k not. Mr. Bixrell tells us that the average rate of purchase is 
twenty-four and a half years of second term rent. Taking a rent 
of 1001. as an example and assuming 8^^ per cent, interest to be paid 
on the purchase price pending settlement, he explains that the owner 
will receive 861. According to Land Conference terms he should 
receive 901. He makes a loss of 41. If he takes stock at ninety-two 
he makes a further loss of 81., and Mr. Birrell forgot to mention that, as 
the average price all over Ireland of all rents is 22*9 years’ purchase, 
the Ices to a landlord may be heavier than he admits. The provisions 
of the Bill for liquidating accomplished sales are insufficient. A grave 
danger will be incurred if the completion of these existing agreements 
is not consummated within a reasonable period, because in the mean- 
time an intolerable buxden is being borne by landlords and by tenants. 
The position they are placed m is very cruel, and one that surely 
Parliament ought not to witness unmoved. If default does not 
strictly represent a definite breach of faith of actual pledges, it is at 
least directly contrary to the whole spirit of the assurances which were 
given by ParUament when the Act was under discussion, and to the 
whde object, meaning, and intention of the Act itself. Parliament 
gave a pledge by word if not by act in 1903, aaid it cannot honestly 
go back upon it. 

The principal condition for purchases in the future is the sub- 
stitution of a 3 per cent, stock for the present stock bearing interest 
at 2|, and the payment in stock at market prices instead of in cash. 
Two objections which appear unsurmountable present themselves to 
this proposiriom A higher interest-bearing stock necessitates an 
increase in the pui^hasing oocupmr’s'annual charge ; and .paying the 
selling owner in a fluctuating involves fluctuating prices. Any 

change in the amipty rate is gceatly to be deprecated. Assiime--'ahd 
it is a faiirly accurate a8samprion---that one half the tenants have 
ali^y bou|h^* snfl that the other half buy in the future. The 
annuity rate cf the second haH will exceed, by a qusurter per cent.« the 
annuity rate of thA first half. But, it may be argued, no mjustioe will 
occur, because prices will be pzoportionatdy lowered. Prices have 
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atttpiaitiei8f fixed iketmdyes in provinces and counties, and a long 
and Wttet oonffiot miglit take place before another standard wm 
even^ty that should be guarded against at almoS 
any cost. But assume prices to be proportionately reduced. What 
would happen ? No real grievance would exist, but an apparent 
grieva^ would exist quite sufficient to give the agitator his oppor- 
tunity. The first half tsUjants would be urgently reminded that they 
had paid so many years’ purchase moje/than the second half ; and the 
second half tenants would be counseM* to refuse to pay a higher 
annuity than the first half. In the same small country you cannot 
expect one set of tenants to be content in paying a higher rate of 
aimuity for their holdings than another set of tenants who happen 
to have come to agreements before the Ist of November. Nor will 
the earlier purchasers rest easy in having given a greater number of 
years’ purchase than their later purchasing neighbours. Such a 
differentiation would, in the course of time, be certain to produce dis- 
satisfaction if not turmoil. It would be a premium on disorder. ^ 
The land settlement was not a mere commercial measure for enabling 
B to buy land of C. It was a scheme of social reform intended to . 
heal the old wounds which for years past have contributed to retard 
the progress of the country. If only for this reason, therefore, every 
possible cause which might lead to a re-opening of those wounds 
should be avoided. On the assumption that a higher interest-bearing 
stock must be issued, which in parenthesis I do not accept, can any- 
thing be done to avoid increasing the annual payments of the tenants ? 


It seems possible. 

No additional charge can in justice be placed upon tenants. 
Depreciation of guaranteed Irish land stock is largely due to disorder^ 
in Ireland, and it is hard that landlords should suffer for that; but 
some sacrifice may in equity be expected from them 
position oonttaste favourabiy in two respects with that of tj® 
k Act of 1903 carried out Land Conference ™ 

landlords more accurately than it did those “ e^ 

tihe money market has moved m their ^ ® g, 

ooDsid»ed that trustee securities would yie i 

ties have so dedinrf in ^ue *^»J*^*“ Shortly Substituting 
CMerraee met to-day they would amen P J obtained 

from trustee securities is ^ ^«ullock in the pn^vision 

<m the money matkrt “ j^ord who sells to-day. can 

of Ms f« financing the Aot. Th jjgjdvantage which is 

invnrt an advantage proportionate J. 

by the Govemment in p ci^ 

The Treasury > * 4 ii 


T trTtr— W a j»«a 
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di^ribution ol the gxaa^t in aid commonly called the bonaa an hmn 
the let o! Novembet last. The bonus, I may explain for the benefit 
of Engfish readers, was the sum provided as a free gift by Parliament 
to bridge the difference between the sum which the tenants could 
afford to pay and that which the landlords could afford to take. It 
was calculated that one hundred millions would suffice to transfer 
the title of agricultural land in Ireland from the owner to the occupier. 
Twelve millions were given as a free bonus to be distributed at the 
rate of 12 per cent., the rate to be revisable every five years. Of this 
twelve millions, rather more than millions have been distributed 
or are distributable upon agreements for sale already lodged, and 
there remains of the bonus only about three tnillions for the aid of 
future transactions. The exact value of outstanding property cannot 
be accurately estimated. Mr. Wyndham put the whole amount at 
100,000,000?. Mr. Birrell assesses it at 180,000,000?. It is impossible 
to read Mr. W 3 mdham’s speech on the introduction of the new Bill, 
k without coming to the conclusion that though his estimate was a 
little too small, Mr. Birrell’s estimate is a great deal too high, and 
♦it is perfectly certain that if the Act is kept within its legitimate 
field of operation, the original estimate of 100,000,000?. will not need 
to be increased beyond 20,000,000?. or at most 30,000,000L Wliether 
that be so or not, the Chief Secretary held out hopes that an additional 
grant in aid will be made. It will indeed be wise of Parliament if it 
will make a fresh grant in aid sufficient to bring up the bonus to 
12 per cent, on whatever sum is required to complete the operation of 
land purchase ; but the rate of distribution of the bonus should be 
lowered. The difference between a 2J per cent, and a 3 per cent. 
* stock must be met somehow. It can be met only in one of three ways. 
By increasing the tenants’ annual payments, which is most inexpedient ; 
by a prolongation of the period of amortisation, which is also undesir- 
able ; or by diversion of a sufficient proportion of the bonus, a method 
which does not appear open to the same objection. Landlords have 
certainly benefited considerably by the state of the money market, 
and the rate of bonus could be equitably reduced. The bonus might 
be divided between landlord and tenant. The Treasury might be 
empowered to devote to the sinking fund sufficient of the bonus to 
balance the increasing interest the tenant will have to pa/ in con- 
sequence of the issue of higher interest-bearing stock ; and the rest 
of the bonus should be distributable among landlords. Thus the 
additional burden would be borne without disturbing average prices 
or increasing the annual payments of tenant purchasers, and con- 
sequently with less friction than is likely to occur if annuity rates are 
increased and prices have to come down. 

Finality is the one object to be aimed at. Ireland can never be 
quiet until limd purchase is flowed to proceed with all possible speed 
on fixed and approvrf lines. Such lines are incorporated in the Act 
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of 1908. That A<5t has proved its capacity, if financed, to deal with the 
problem, and its mam provisions ought not to be interfered with 
The oondition of the money market cannot be foreseen. It may not 
be necessary to issue stock at 3 per cent., but if the bonus is applied 
in the manner suggested the variations in the market might be auto- 
matically met. Dear money means good investment for landlords 
and implies a lower rate of bonus. Cheap money means bad invest- 
ment and demands a higher rate of bonus. In the one case more, and 
in the other less, of the bonus would be retained by the Treasury. 
Fluctuations of the market might be met without injustice by periodic 
adjustment of the rate of distribution. The bonus is the one element 
of the Act of 1903 which it is enacted may be varied without infringing 
the provisions of that Act. 

^at are called the Zones are, I gather from Mr. BirrelJ’s speech, 
to be in some way interfered with. I trust not. Objection to the 
Zones is a mere fad. The Land Conference decided against the 
opinion of some of its members, myself included, that sales should be , 
direct between landlord and tenant. That being so the object of the 
Zones is to expedite sales. They mean that if the annuity payable • 
on the agreed price involves a reduction on the rent stated to be a fair 
reduction by the Conference the sale was to go through without re- 
valuation of the land. If the reduction was less than the specified 
limit, re-valuation would be made in the interest of the mortgagee 
the State, and if the reduction exceeded the limit, the case would be 
investigated in the interest of the remainder- man to guard against 
an improvident sale. It is almost ludicrous of the Chief Secretary to 
declare in one sentence that his one object is to push on land purchase 
and in another sentence to speak of abolishing the Zones. If in all-« 
cases it is incumbent upon the Estates Commissioners to take expert 
opinion on the value of land, to hear evidence in the first instance 
and appeals, a century or more will not suffice to conclude land 


purchase in Ireland. 

A new method of appl 3 dng the bonus is introduced. It is to be 
distributed in inverse proportion to the number of years given for 
the property. This sounds very fair, but is not. The encumbered 
owner can afford to sell cheaper than the unencumbered owner. He 
can find taoie profitable investment for his money. The proposed 
method of dietribution impose^ a penalty on prudence, and may 
possibly mterfere with the wise provision of the Act which allows 
a year’s arrears to be included in a purchase jirice. But it wi ene 
those among the landed gentry who are in the 
reason it may be unobjectionable. Under the Bill t e c ^ 
^cess stock is very properly assumed by the State. le 
will not be serious, as the cash issue is linuted to the fi 
»equnjed to satisfy lodged agreements at the rate o ve 
year. Quaranteed 2| per. cent, stock is offered iii lieu of cash. 
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involved 18 too heivy. Tiie prioe should be 95^ or the diif^ce 
^tween and market price should be equally divided between the 
f teasury and the recipient ot the stock. No option xd cash payment 
obtains in future transactions. Landlords must take the new 3 per 
cent, stock. It will be at a discount, and the bonus is reduced from 
12 to 3 per cent. The combined loss will be too great. In this case 
also the difierence between par and market price should be shared 
between the landlord and the State ; and an additional bonus is 
essential. Mr. Birrell’s object is to do all he can ‘ to hasten the 
progress of land purchase.’ Has he in his anxiety for greater speed 
pulled the wrong lever and put on the brakes ? The Bill in its present 
condition appears admirably designed to bring land purchase in 
Ireland to a full stop. 

Space forbids any real consideration of the congested districts 
problem. It differs in one important respect from what may be 
termed ordinary land purchase. In the latter case it is simply a 
question of enabling an occupying tenant to purchase the landlord’s 
interest; and thus become the owner of the fee simple of his farm. 

* In the former case, and looking at it in its simplest form, untenanted 
land is required either to add to existing un-economic holdings or to be 
carved into small but economic holdings upon which migrants from 
a congested district may be settled, and in the case of untenanted land 
both interests lie in the owner. 

It cannot be denied that the contemplated action of the State is 
contrary to all the teachings of political economy, and is flying right 
in the face of the rigid Manchester school of Free Traders who have 
always claimed that trade and industry should be permitted to And 
their own natural channels and ought not to be diverted by artificial 
means. But the terrible condition of the congested West fully justifies 
the interference of the State, even though the land acquired may be 
diverted from a more profitable to a less profitable use ; but the opera- 
tion will be expensive, and I doubt if the allocated funds will prove 
sufiSicient. 

The Chief Secretary, with delightful naivete, leaves the vexed 
question of migration for Ireland to decide for herself. He cannot, 
he says, offer police protection to migrants. But nevertheless he must 
settle whether land is to be compulsorily acquired solely foJ? the relief 
of congestion, or may be devoted to other purposes. 

Compulsory purchase is to be introduced. I have no horror of 
compulsion, of course on fair terms ; and I would like to see it 
iiniversally applied for many reasons, among them, because partial 
application seems likely to cause much , confusion. Compubory 
purchase and cash payments will be proceeding alongside of 
voluntai]^ sales and payments in depreciated stock, and, to add to 
the conf^ion, two^ departments will be engaged in the same operation 
in the same locality. Therein lies the weak point in the proposals 
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m Hw Coagested m^ Board ha^ in the matter of land 

They have done 8ome good 
work m develGpmg fisheriea, improving stock, fostering small indns- 
tries and in technical education, and all that business is to be trans- 
ferrrf to the Board of Agriculture and Technical Instruction. The 
Estates Commissioners have bought land more readily and cheaper 
than the Congested Dwtricts Boaid, and the land purchase busings 
of the Board might with advantage be transferred to them. Over a 
great part of the country two departments with their separate establish- 
ments will be working side by side, perhaps in harmony, perhaps 
in discord, at precisely the same operation— land purchase. The 
Estates Commissioners who understand the business are restricted 
in their area, and in many counties will be unable to act save 
by permission of the Congested Districts Board. The area of the 
Congested Districts Board, who do not understand the business, is 
enlarged, and they are invested with extraordinary powers. Three 
bodies are doing the work of two, and Ireland is saddled with great 
and unnecessary expense. 

To sum up the situation. The Land Act of 1903 was a great 
measure conceived in an Imperial spirit designed to effect a revolution, 
in land tenure in Ireland necessary for the well-being, not only of 
Ireland but of Great Britain and the whole Empire. It has proved 
successful beyond the dreams of the most sanguine ; but its success 
has proved its undoing. The Treasury are unable to find money to 
finance the Act, without incurring a loss which the Government 
decline to sanction. The finance of the Act of 1903 has been severely 
criticised. Considering that 2^ per cent. Consols stood at 93 when the 
Act was passed, Mr. Wyndham was justified in assuming that sufficient 
money could be raised by the issue of stock bearing 2f per cenh^ 
interest. He was wrong, but if ‘ virile agitation ’ had not been 
preached in Ireland, and if sounder financial methods had been adopted 
by the Treasury, lossi^ on flotation would have been comparatively 
smalL That matter cannot be investigated in this article, but two 
facts are patent. Disorder has depressed Irish land stock, and the 
Treasury have not acted as prudent borrowers. They have neglected 
favourable opportunities of obtaining comparatively large sums, sums 
.in excess of their immediate requirements, and have been forced to 
borrow <when opportunities were unfavourable. Why his Majesty s 
Government have shot a new Land Act upon the country at a 
period that makes it impossible that it can be passed or even dis- 
cussed this Session, is past all finding out. They had all the 
material before them, and might have put forward their proposa 
at Jeast nine months ago. It would have cost a mere trifle to car^ 
on the Act of 1903, while Irishmen had an opportunity of c^mly 
cousidering a matter of such vast importance to their country, 
wiil cost a mere trifle to carry on the Act now fbr a.short time, and 
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is the one b^and k to be saved from perpetus} 

tuimoii reached by tie Conference and the Act of 

100$; So oim great peaceful revdutbn 

would be aeampUsbed-^^h^ in five or six years’ time if 

funds could be provided ; and there is no reason why under the same 
favourable circumstances the settlement of the congested districts 
question should not have proceeded port poMu with it. It is all a 
question of money. True statesmanship would recognise the wisdom 
of charging the votes with the annual sum necessary to provide excess 
stock. With the payment to Ireland of arrears due to the develop- 
ment grant, and with better methods of finance, the annual sum re- 
quired could not be over a quarter of a million for a limited number 
of years ; and it would be a gradually declining charge. A peaceful 
Ireland would not be dear at the price. It seems a pity to re-open 
a closed question, to offer encouragement to the forces of disorder, 
to run the risk of throwing Ireland off the peaceful path of reform 
and material development which the great majority of her people 
desire to tread, and all for the sake of a sum that represents less 
than onb halfpenny in the pound on the amounts annually voted by 
Parliament. 


Dunraven. 
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